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INSTRUCTIONS. 


■  m  Educuti 

CW  W  1,  1840. 

SrR, 

Attention  was  culled.  during  the  last  Botnion  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  (In'  state  of  education  in  Wales, bya  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  lor  an  Address  to  the  Queen,  praying  Her 
B«ty  "to  direct  eu  inquiry  to  be  made  Into  the  state  of 
"education  in  the  Principality  of  Wales,  especially  into  (he 
Da  afforded  to  the  labouring  classes  of  acquiring-  a  know- 
■*  ledge  of  the.  English  Language. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  under- 
took on  that  occasion,  on  behalf  of  I  Tor  Majesty's  late  Govern- 
ment, that  such  nn  inquiry  should  be  instituted,  and  he 
intimated  that  it  should  be  conducted  under  the  authority  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

Thai?  Lordships  having  had  this  subject   under  their   consi- 

ticm,  entirely  concur  in  the  expediency  of  such  an  inquiry  ; 

and,  having  selected  you  as  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  E0 

bi   entrusted,  they  have  directed  me  to  address  to  you   the 

following  instructions,  as  to  the   nature   and  objects  of 

on,  and  the  mode  in  which   your  duties  are    to    be 
executed. 

The  object  of  your  Commission  is,  to  ascertain,  as  accurately 
vcumstances  will  permit,  the  existing  number  of  schools  of 
fell  descriptions,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Utboui  ■ 
of  adults-  the  amount  of  attendance — the  as 
■liuliirs — and  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
Is;  in  order  that   Her  Majesty's  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment maybe  enabled,  by  having  these  facts  before  theiu.  in 
connexion  with  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  p 

ie  Principality,  to  consider  what  measures  ought  lobe  taken 
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for   the  improvement  of  the  existing  means  of  education   in 
Wale.. 

The  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Wales, 
havo  chiefly  been  erected  by  private  beneficence,  and  Rome 
have  I  ven  endowed  from  the  samesouree;  such  of  them  as  have 
no  permanent  endowment  are  supported  by  the  small  payments 
of  the  poor,  by  collections  in  religious  congregations,  aud  by 
voluntary  subscriptions. 

You  will  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  those  schools  which  have 
of  late  years  been  erected  with  aid  from  Parliamentary  grants, 
and  the  Reports  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  will  give  you 
useful  information  as  to  the  endowed  schools. 

You  will  be  able  to  ascertain  by  local  inquiry,  the  existence 
of  other  schools  not  comprised  in  either  of  these  classes. 

Their  Lordships  cannot  confer  ou  you  any  absolute  authority 
to  enter  into  ami  examine  schools,  nor  to  require  from  any 
persons  information  respecting  them  which  they  may  be  un- 
willing to  communicate. 

Your  success  will,  therefore,  in  a  great  degree  depend  ou 
your  own  courtesy  and  discretion  in  the  prosecution  of  your 
inquiries,  and  on  that  sense  of  the  importance  of  your  Commis- 
sion which  their  Lordships  trust  may  pervade  all  classes  ;  and 
mi  ;i  disposition  to  co-operata  with  I  Km-  Majesty's  Government 
in  the  adoption  of  means  for  the  removal  of  popular  ignorance. 

Their  Lordships  confidently  anticipate  that  this  disposition 
will  be  generally  evinced,  aud  will  greatly  facilitate  your 
labours.  Yon  will  explain  to  the  trustees  and  managers  of  the 
schools,  coming  within  the  scope  of  your  inquiries,  what  is  the 
object  of  your  Comraiwkffl ;  and  that  your  visits  to  thein  will*  be 
limited  to  an  attempt  to  form  a  just  general  estimate  of  the 
-  of  education  avail.ihe  for  the  poor  in  Wales. 

If  no  objection  is  made  to  your  visit,  you  will  person- 
ally examine,  where  practicable,  the  condition  of  the  school, 
keeping  in  view  the  following  particulars,  as  those  on  which  it 
will  be  important  to  obtain  correct  information  : — The  tenuiv 
of  the  school,  whether  held  under  a  mere  temporary  occupation, 
or  secured  by  deed  for  ever,  or  for  a  term  of  years — the  oapai  ii  y 
of  the  schoolroom — the  state  of  the  school  furniture  and  appa- 
ratus —the  number  of  the  children  on  the  books — the  averago 
attendance — the  organization  of  the  school,  and  the  methods 
—the  subjects  professed   to  be  taught — the   time  allotted 
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Ji — the  booln  need — whether  the  children  an  instructed 
in  the  Welsh  language,  or  iu  the  English,  or  in  both — whether 
ii   the    grammar  or  not — the   actual  condition  of 
their  instruction  on  all  subjecti  professed  to  bo  taught-     You 
will  ascertain  the  amount   and   sources  of  the  annual   income 
available  for  the  necessary  expenses;   the  nmnljcr of toucher* — 
their  ag-cs,  whether   trained  at  a   normal  school,  or  at  a  model 
school — for  what  |M?riod  and  when.     At  what  age  they  com- 
menced their  vocation  as  teachers;  their  previous  occupation — 
the  salaries  of  each  teacher — their  income  from   school   pence, 
and  other  emoluments.      Whether   they   follow   airy   trade,  or 
hold  any  other  office.     Whether  they  have  a   house  rent-lv 
leu  rent-free,  fuel,  or  other  emoluments. 
Whenever   you   have    means  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
qualifications  and  attainments    of  the   matter,  it  should    be 
so  stated  as  not  to  operate  as  a  discouragement   to  humble  but 
ving  men,  who  may  have  had  lew  opportunities  of  educa- 
tion. 

Where  ( m-uinstanccs  may  render  it  impracticable  to  institute 
■  minute  personal  inquiry,  you  will  endeavour,  by  such  mean 
us  will  he  available,  to  obtain  as  much  information,  on  which 
in  be  placed,  as  possible. 
Numerous  Sunday-schools  have  been  established  in  Wales, 
and  their  character  and  tendencies  should  not  be  overlooked,  in 
an  attempt  to  estimate  the  provUion  for  the  instruction  of  the 
poor.  The  Sunday-school  must  be  regarded  u  the  moBt  re- 
markable, because  the  most  general,  spontaneous  effort  of  the 
seal  of  Christian  congregations  for  education.  Its  origin, 
organisation,  and  tendencies  arc  purely  religions. 

The  amount  of  secular  instruction  communicated  is  generally 
limited  to  the  art  of  reading;  while,  therefore,  you  avail  your- 
self of  iiny  opportunities  afforded  you  to  enter  such  schools. you 
will  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  schools  of  religion,  and  that  the 
ct  which  is  due  from  you.  as  an  officer  of  the  (iovcrnment, 
16  liberty  which  religious  communities  enjoy,  should  render 
careful  that  you  in  no  degree  infringe  the  civil 
privileges  of  religious  congregations,  either  while  in  the  schools, 
the  use  you  may  make  of  the  information  you  may  be  per- 
il to  acquire. 

alts  of  your  inquiries  will  be  important  in  proportion 
asthi  implete  aud  accurate,  and  you  will  be  provided 
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with  such  temporary  aid  as  may  bo  necessary  for  tho  purpose 
of  collecting  and  arranging  the  statistical  facts  which  will  be 
embodied  in  your  report.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  that  you  should  avail  yourself  of  tho 
services  of  persons  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage. 

In  reporting  on  the  number  and  description  of  schools  in  any 
district,  you  will  not  fail  to  keep  in  mind  the  amount,  character, 
and  condition  of  the  population,  and  the  means  available  in  the 
district  for  the  maintenance  of  schools. 

You  will  also  be  enabled  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  general 
state  of  intelligence  and  information  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
Wales,  and  of  the  influence  which  an  improved  education  might 
be  expected  to  produce,  on  the  general  condition  of  society,  and 
its  moral  and  religious  progress. 

You  will  be  furnished  with  introductions  to  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  with  a  view  to  procure  for  you  their  advice 
and  co-operation.  And  you  will  be  supplied  with  copies  of  the 
printed  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  of  Education, 
containing  reports  and  information  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
your  inquiries. 

You  will  report  the  result  of  your  inquiries  to  thoir  Lordships, 
limiting  the  report,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  facts  which  vou 
will  have  ascertained. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  P.  KAY  SHUTTLEWORTH, 
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Inquiry  into  the  Stotr  of [Education  in  the  CotMiiu  of  Curmarthnx. 

Glamorgan,  and  Pembroke,  and  especially  into  tftemeans  afforded 
to  the  labouring  etoume  of  acquiring  the  English  language,  under 
th?  authority  of  thr  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  By 
H.  B.  W.  Lixgen,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 


Tq  the  Bight  Ron.  Hi  I.nr.1%  "flhe  Commiltte  of  Council  on  Blucalitm. 


My  Lords, 


25,  Old  Squire,  Lincoln's  Inn.     1  Jnljr,  1847. 


I  havk  tlio  honour  to  lav  before  you  my  Report  upon  the9«ft*toi 
district  assigned  10  me.  comprising  345  parishes,  /extra-parochial  ""'''^ 

008  an  area  of  2376  square  mile*,  and  a  population  fin  1*41) 
of  865,559  souls. 

I  found  i  IS  day-school*,  said  to  contain  30,910  scholars,  ind 
013  Sunday-schools,  said    to  contain   79,392   scholars.     23,417 
returned   as  common  both  to  the   day  and  Sunday- 
school*.     As    a  general  rule,  1    excluded    those  schools  from  my 
;_\  where  ihe  lowest  terms  exceeded  G'/.  per  work. 
1  commenced  my  inquiry  at  Llandovery,  in  Carmarthenshire,  ti»i jm* 
OS  the  I8th  of  October,  Is  1'"-.  and  concluded  it  at  Merthyr  Tydfil  on  J^™-*.'"*, 
rd  of  April,  1847.      In  the  course  of  that  period  I  engaged  plo,rd- 

i  assistants,  viz.  Mr.  William  Morris  (formerly a  sehooU 
r  al    Merthyr  Tydfil),  who  joined  me  at  Llandovery  on  the 
J '.Hi  <>f  October.  184f>;  Mr.  David  Lewis*  who  joined  me  at Car- 
hea  on  the  13th  of  Noi  ember,  lSlf>;  and  Mr.  David  Williams, 
joined  me  at  Swansea  on  the  IGth  of  February,  1847.     Both 
the  latter  gentlemen  were  members  of  St.  David's  College,  Lam- 
and  were  highly  recommended  to  me  by  the  \         "     .  rend 
lb  ■  Principal.     After  my  return  to  London.  I  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Willi  i)  i  Younger  in  calculating  the  statistical  Bumnmri 
Of  the  introductions  with  which  I  was  furnished  to  lb 
ht  and  Diocesans  of  my  district,  by  lh 

Department,  I  was  only  enabled  to  deliver  tw< 
■  -I-  addressed  to  the   Marquis  of  I  d    Ueu- 

Glaraorganshirc,  and  to  the  Bishop  ol  St  D 

:tious  I   forwarded.     However,   not  only  from 
horn   I  was  lh  ouonded,  but  on  all  hand 

and  denominations,!  experienced  the  greatest 
forward   the   prosecution  of   my  inquiry,    and    the 
;ion. 

h  I    conducted   the    inquiry  i  t?*0*" 

in?" 
r's,  Narber1.li,  "iVmbrolw.  Tenhy.  Havci  -*-»or». 

Fishguard,  N<  n,  Llanel  nsaa, 

Merthyr,   vu 
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2  (h  the  8taU  of  Education  in  Walts,— 

personally,  or  by  my  assistants,  the  parishes  which  were  most 
accessible  from  these  centres  respectively.  Besides  which,  Mr. 
Leidp  waa  I'm'  BOCQe  lime  fixed  by  himself  at  St.  David's  .nil 
Newport  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  at  Cuwhridgo  in  Glamorganshire  ; 
Mr.  Morris  at  Lelterslon  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  in  the.  northern 
part  of  Glamorganshire  j  Mr.  Williams  in  that  part  o(  Glamorgan- 
shire called  Gower. 
!  f.>r  The  particulars  concerning  each  school,  which  appear  in  the 
tables,  were  collected  by  means  of  printed  schedules,  containing 
questions  which  corresponded  with  the  headings  of  the  columns  in 
tin-  tables.  The  schedules  for  day-schools  were  filled  up  in  the 
iniu >e  of  personal  communication  with  the  teacher,  and  scholars 
also,  when  present.  The  schedules  for  Sunday-school*  (which  could 
l«  seen  in  operation  only  oue  day  out  of  seven)  afforded  much 
more  serious  embarrassment,  and  were  not  collected  in  an  uniform 
manner.  Throughout  Carmarthenshire,  and  part  of  Pembroke- 
shire, the  Superintendent  was  in  each  case  personally  waited  upon, 
and  the  best  account  which  he  could  give,  from  books  if  he  had 
them,  if  not,  from  his  impression  and  recollection,  taken  down. 
But  this  mode  was  open  to  grave  objections,  both  from  the  delay 
and  labour  which  it  imposed  (of  visiting  in  almost  every  parish 
several  remote  farmhouses,  lying  often  many  miles  apart),  and 
from  tho  unsatisfactory  character  of  mere  oral  information,  which 
was  usually  all  that  could  he  had.  For  this  reason,  the  Sunday- 
school  schedule  was  subsequently  printed  in  all  the  principal 
pcriodicaU  and  journals,  Welsh  and  English,  which  circulate  in 
the  Principality,  with  a  request  that  the  various  Superintendents 
of  Sunday-schools  would  ascertain  the  particulars  enumerated,  eo 
as  to  have  ihem  ready,  in  an  authentic  form,  when  called  for,  ami 
various  persons  were  good  enough  to  undertake,  in  different 
localities,  to  circulate  and  collect  the  Sunday-school  schedules 
throughout  the  schools  of  their  several  denominations.  I  regret 
however  to  say,  that  no  saving  of  lubour,  nor  assurance  of  accuracy 
and  completeness,  was  effected  by  this  plan.  The  schedules  were 
often  Dot  returned  until  alter  repeated  correspondence, or  returned 
imperfectly  filled.  It  was  impossible  to  identify  them  with  any 
it  us  accouut  of  the  number  of  Sunday-schools  in  the  parish, 
one,  owing,  partly,  to  the  confusion  which  arises  from 
i  In-  various  names — scriptural,  local,  or  denominational — under 
which  the  same  school  <»ocs;  and,  partly,  because  branch  schools 
irere  sometimes  included  in.  sometime?  separated  from,  the  return 
ni  the  parent  school.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  accuracy 
oP  the  results  of  a  first  attempt  toapplj  tbe  rigid  forms  of  statistics] 
igation  anion*  a  class  of  persons  who  in  general  had  neither 
the  records  nor  the  ii.dnt-.of  mind  corresponding  to  such  an  inquiry. 
[*he  Sunday-school  tables,  therefore,  both  in  their  parochial  and 

I  forwii  niu  i  I  •  »c  I  ho  nearest  approximations  to 

truth,  which  under  tin  ances,   I  could,  by  my  utmost 
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8X«rft*m,ooU«ctfrGm  Uu  ^aaViqfbmsd  parties.  In  105  Sunday- 
school?,  the  number  of  scholars  on  the  hook*  was  returned  as 
I  I  354,  the  average  attendance  as  14,681;  the  number  present 
mb  10,208. 

The  faijom  Reports wblah  appear  in  the  Appendix*  wen  ilflMMfl 
invariably  written  out  on  the  evening  of  Ibe  invoo  (feu  as  the  school 
mi  piin.ih  was  visited,  from  notes  taken  on  the  spot.  Of  those 
which  are  not  my  own,  there  is  no  single  one  which  1  did  not 
mad   aaap  while  the  itritai  was  in  my  presence.     I  am  solely 

I.'  fnr  those  which  bear  no  signature. 

I  n  thew  Reports  there  is  necessarily  much  repetition,  and  many 

i-iivtimvtawe-i  are  narrated  which  may  at  first  sight  appear  minute 

and   trilling;    but   1   beg  to  state  in  explanation,  that  I   deemed 

Mich    traits  as  struck  me  at   the  time  Off  my  visii.  hi  the  teachers' 

i^'    and   expression?--,  or   in  |Km  condition  and  furniture  of  the 

schonl-Mioiii.   is  well   as  the  precise  words  of  the  scholars1  answers, 

narrated  in  the  same  order  as  that  in  which  they  were  made,  lo  be 

*  Calculated  to  convey  a  trustworthy  impression  than  inferences 

of  a  more  formal   character.      It  should  also  Iv  borne  in  mind, 

whilst  reading  the  detailed  account  ol  >omc  particular  -ehool.thaf  it 

arhajM    the   only  school  a\,iilable  fnr  a  large  district.      In  this. 

pond  of  view,  individual  examples  become  il  consequence. 

14]  rifctriel  exhibit-  tlie  phenomenon  of  .*  peculiar  langttagw 

iealatj  aaas  from  the  upper  portion  of  society  ;  and,  as  a 

■rphenoRl  \ dibits  this  mass  engaged  upon  the  most  op- 

e  occupations  at  points  not  vera  distant  from  each  other;  beiii.*. 

on  it  do,  rude  and  paruutwa  aykwltwartB,  fafeag  po 

ami  i  litnlv  spattered  ;  on  the  oilier,  nnakan  and  miners,  wantoning 

m  jilfii -y,  and  congregated  in  the  d  aMal  ■  .ccumulations. 

An   IucjjbubI     we   of  immigration  sets  in    from   the   former 
aatreane  te  the  latter,  and,  bj  perpetuating  a  common  nhnnaHaa 
hi  each,  admits  of  rttarr  being  eoatamplated  under  a  single   | 
ofaiea       BTtemaUa.  indeed,  it  would  he  impossible  to  exhibit   ,\ 
ter  eontmt  in  tie  aspect  of  two  ragJona,  and  ihtOHMUBal 

...in,  tthlcli  (hrnoi  iMit  or  die  Mio  ■ 

i:u«upi«,lnt:. 
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of  their  inhabitants,  than  by  comparing  Ihe  country  between  I  he 
I  Tovvi  and  Teifi  wilh  Merthvr,  Dowlais,  Aberdare,  Maesteg, 
Cwm  A  fan.  luid  the  vales  of  Neath  and  Swansea.*  Ye 
families,  which  are  daily  passing  from  the  one  scene  to  the  other  d<» 
not  thereby  change  their  relative  position  in  society.  A  new  field 
is  opened  to  them,  but  not  a  wider.  They  are  never  masters; 
and,  if  the  rural  portion  of  them  does  not  grow  in  numbers,  nor 
manifest  any  fresh  activity,  while  the  other  portion  is  duny 
augmented  and  put  upon  fresh  or  more  extended  enterprises,  the 
difference  is  to  be  sought  in  the  classes  to  which  they  are  severally 
subjected,  and  not  in  themselves.  It  is  slill  the  same  people. 
Whether  in  the  country,  or  among  the  furnace?,  the  Welsh 
element  is  never  found  at  the  top  of  the  social  scale,  nor  in  its  own 
body  does  it  exhibit  much  variety  of  gradation.  In  the  country, 
the  farmers  are  very  small  holders,  in  intelligence  nod  capital 
nowise  distinguished  from  labourers.  In  the  WorkSj  the  WeWl 
Workman  never  finds  his  way  into  the  office.  He  never  becomes 
either  clerk  or  agent.  l]e  may  become  an  OVOIBOGI  orBub-eoo* 
tractor,  but  this  does  not  take  him  out  of  the  labouring  and  put 
him  into  the  administering  class.  Equally  in  his  new  as  in  his 
old  home,  his  language  keeps  him  under  the  hatches,  being  one  in 
which  he  can  neither  acquire  nor  communicate  the  necessary  inform- 
ation. It  is  «i  language,  of  old-fashioned  agriculture,  of  Lbeolagy, 
and  of  simple  rustic  life,  while  all  the  world  about  him  is  English, 

Thus  his  social  sphere  becomes  one  of  complete  isolation  from 
all  influences,  BftTfi  such  SB  arise  within  his  own  order.  He  jea- 
lously shrinks  from  holding  any  communion  with  classes  either 
superior  to,  or  different  from, himself.  His  superiors  are  content, 
for  the  most  part,  simply  to  ignore  his  existence  in  all  its  moral 
relations.  He  is  left  to  live  in  an  under-world  of  his  own,  and  the 
march  of  society  goes  so  completely  over  his  head,  that  he  is  never 
heard  of,  BAOuptinff  when  the  strange  and  abnormal  features  of  a 
Revival,  dt  a  Rebeoca  or  Chartist  outbreak,  call  attention  to  a 
nhae  of  society  which  could  produce  anything  so  contrary  to  all 
that  m'  elsewhere  experience. 

Cut  a,   or   limited  to  a   purely  material  agency  in,  the 

practical  world,   his  mental   faculties,  so  far  as  they  are  not  en- 
tl  by  1 1  it-  hardships  of  rustic,  or  the  iatempanuioe  of  manu- 
facturing, life,  have  hitherto  been  exerted  almost  exclusively  upon 
theological  ideas.     In  this  direction  too,  from  cat  ch  It  isoul 

v  province  to  particularize,   he  has  moved  under  ihfl 

md  his  worship,  tike  his  life,  hai  mmi  different 
that  of  the  classes  over  bin).     Nor  baa  hi  >f  tangible 

cho  en  j  .  I  independent  exertion,     I U 

id  the  buildings,  and  w  itry  of  hia  iroi 

- 

i.      1  arn 

illittirativr  of  (lie  coiilrui. 
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syvirm.  \i/.  the  Sunday-schools,  which  I  shall  at  once  do  iv  it  1 1 
•OIDC  minuteness,  as  exhibiting  the  most  characteristic  development 
of  native  intellect,  and  ihe  efforts  of  the  mass  of  a  people,  utterly 
unaided,  to  educate  themselves  upon  their  own  model.  The-e. 
schools  have  been  almost  the  sole,  they  are  still  the  main  and  most 
congenial,  cent  res  of  education.  Through  their  agency  the  younger 
portion  of  the  adult  labouring  classes  in  Wales  can  generally  read, 
or  are  in  course  of  learning  to  read,  the  Scriptures  in  their  mother- 
tongue.  A  fifth  of  the  entire  population  is  returned  as  at  tending 
theM  Bcbodfl  ;  half  of  this  number  is  returned  as  able  to'read  the 
Scriptures. 

The  type  of  such  Sunday-schools  is  no  more  than  this: — Aeon-  sund*r* 
gregation  meets  in  its  chapel.  It  elects  those  whom  it  considers  to 
be  its  most  worthy  members,  intellectually  and  religiously,  to  act 
as  "  teachers  "  to  the  rest,  and  one  or  more  to  °  superintend"  the 
whole.  Bible  classes,  Testament  classes,  and  classes  of  such  as 
cannot  yet  read,  are  formed.  They  meet  once,  generally  from  2 
to  4  p.m.,  sometimes  in  the  morning  also,  on  each  Sunday.  Tlio 
superintendent,  orone  of  the  teachers,  begins  the  school  by  prayer; 
they  then  sing;  then  follows  the  class  instruction,  the  Bible  and 
Testament  classes  reading  aud  discussing  the  Scripture**,  the  others 
learning  to  read ;  school  is  closed  in  the  same  way  as  it  began. 
Sections  of  the  same  congregation,  where  distance  or  oilier  causes 
render  it  difficult  lor  them  to  assemble  in  the  chapel,  establish 
similar  schools  elsewhere.  These  are  called  Branches.  The  con- 
Mituiion  throughout  in  purely  democratic,  presenting  an  office  and 
some  sort  of  title  to  almost  every  man  who  is  able  and  willing  to 
lake  an  active  part  in  its  administration,  without  much  reference 
-  social  position  during  the  other  six  days  of  the  week.  My 
(Stoma  show  1 1 ,000  voluntary  teachers,  with  an  allowance  of  about 
seven  scholars  to  each.  Whatever  may  be  the  accuracy  of  tin? 
numbers,  1  believe  this  relative  proportion  to  be  not  far  wrong. 
The  position  of  teacher  is  coveted  as  a  distinction,  and  is  multiplied 
rdiugly.  Jt  is  not  (infrequently  the  first  prize  to  which  the 
(DOBt  proficient  pupils  in  the  parochial  schoolslook.  For  them  it  is 
a  step  towards  the  office  of  preacher  and  minister.  The  uni- 
Jity  of  these  schools,  and  the  large  proportion  of  the  persons 
attending  them  who  rakt*  part  in  their  government,  have  very 
generally  familiarized  the  people  with  some  of  the  more  ordinary 
terms  and  methods  of  organization,  such  as  committee,  secretary, 
and  so  forth. 

Thus,   there   is  everything  about  such  institutions  which   can 

recommend  them  to  the  popular  taste.     They   gratify   that  gre- 

us  sociability  which  animates  the  Welsh  towards  each  other. 

present  the  charms  of  office  to  those  who,   on  all  other  oc- 

re  subject;  and  of  distinction  to  those  who  have  no  other 

■•?  of  distinguishing  themselves.     The  topics  current  in  them 

are  those  of  the  most  general  interest;  and  are  treated  in  a  u)pd> 
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partly  didactic,  parlly  polemical,  pall ly  rhetorical,  the  most  uni- 
versally appreciated.  Finally,  every  man.  woman,  and  child  : 
c  Hiii'ortnbly  at  home  in  them.  It  is  all  Btmng  neighbours  and 
equals.  Whatever  ignorance  is  shown  there,  whatever  mistakes 
are  made,  whatever  strange  speculations  are  started,  there  are  no 
superiors  to  smile  and  open  their  eyas.  Common  habits  ofthoughl 
ba  wide  all.  Thev  are  intelligible  or  excusable  to  one  another. 
Hence,  every  one  that  has  got  anything  to  say  is  umhv  Do  i  atrftfM 
from  saying  It.  Whatever  such  Sunday-schools  may  be  tis  places 
of  in*truclior\.  they  are  rml  lipids  of  mental  activity.  The  WeW) 
working-man  rouses  himself  for  them.  Sunday  is  to  him  more 
tli.in  ;i  on  nf  bodily  mat  and  deirftion.  It  is  his  best  chatm 
the  week  through,  of  showing  himself  tn  his  own  character.  Ho 
marks  Ins  sense  of  it  by  a  suit  of  clothes  regarded  with  a  let-line 
hardly  less  sabbatical  than  the  day  itself.  1  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  an  adult  in  rags  in  a  single  Sunday-school  AroUghoVl 
tba  pnnicst  districts.  They  always  seemed  to  me  better  dressi-l  A 
.Sundays  than  the  sume  classes  in  England. 

This  ordinal  uh-a  of  the  W.rUli  Siinda v -school  (a  nuxtuiv  Iff 
Worsiiip,  Discussion,  nnd  Elementary  Instruction,  which  the  con- 
greuatiou  perfbnna  in.  itatif,  and  uiihout  other  agiucy  than  its 
own)  is  found  under  every  variety  of  developUMlM  between  a 
highly  elaborated  and  the  rudest  form. 

In  the  mdf.i  I'unn  oi'ihr  instituiion  UttM  more  Ea  attempted  than 
rpudinfr,  or  slowly  learning  to  read,  the  Scriptures.  Each  film 
by  ii-t  It'  reads  through  ilu*  Bible  from  beginning  to  end.  TIumv 
is  no  questioning  or  discussion  in  the  greater  number  of  classes,  or, 
it  ant,  it  is  merely  those  tcrhatiui  intoi rogatories  which  i  shall 
liter  have  to  describe.  Besides  thta.  there  is  the  learning  to 
repaak  Verses,  Chapters,  and  Paneau.  With  regard  to  the  Veraw 
ami  Chapter*,  we  find  such  curious   records  as  the  following  : — 

Appendix,  p.  2fjf>  :— 

In  the  last  year  105  chapters  of  the  Holy  Scripture*,  containing  L716 
PtTfles,  end  7966  single  verses,  were  repeated  in  the  school. 

I  hid.,  p.  Mti  fcupy):  — 
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At  the  lime  that  this  account  wm  taken,  prizes  were  given  to  Levy 

.  .  n  l).»y  employed  on  Hie  whurls,  fcfo   hail   learned   and   repeated 

35  Psalms,  aw!  to  DtvM  toffee*,  n  collier'*  Loy,  who  h  ul  learned  nod 

repealed   26   chafers  ttf  the  Old  Testament, 'during   the   preceding 

Pwncau  if  the  plural  of  Pwnc,  which  means  a  point,  sc.  of 
doctrine,  printed  ill  iiuestion  and  answer,  with  Scripture  proofs. 
Each  denomination,  almost  each  chapel,  fog  Pwnom  off  its 
which  air,  from  time  !o  time,  published  in  tin1  rluvtpest  form 
possible.  Tlie  different  classes  in  a  school  have  several  \ 
of  a  Pwnc  assigned  to  them,  Each  class  learns  its  own  part  nnlv. 
As  won  as  it  is  well  committed  to  heart,  the  school  makes  a  sort 
of  triumphal  procession  to  other  chapels,  very  often  to  churches,  to 
repeat  publicly  what  the\  have  thus  learned.  The  mode  of  re- 
i  itation  a  a  species  of  chant,  taken  tip  in  parts,  and  al  the  end 
1  in  by  all.  It  is  generally  expected  that  they  should  he  aide 
ng  a  hymn  or  two  at  the  same  time. 

In  such  schools  there  ia  usually  to  be  seen  some  very  old  berfton 
who,  al  Owil  age,  has  learned  to  read  in  them.  Appendix, 
p.  2-22:— 

A  woman  aged  72  commenced  learning;  die  alphabet  at  70,  and  read 
a  page  from  an  elementary  hook  to  me  with  great  accuracy. 

Appendix,  p.  346  : — 

In  thi-  school  then:  were  among  the  scholars  three  old  women,  one 
upwards  of  80,  who,  at  that  advanced  age,  hod  learned  to  Mad. 
wns  too*  blind,  but  attended  the  class  as  a  listener,  and  could  repeat 
many  psalms. 

Regular  accounts  of  attendance  are  seldom  kept.     The  school 
rs  sometimes  dropped  during  bad  weather  and  short  days. 
On  its  re-commenoemenl  i'  is  said  to  be*' revived."     Jmi  generally 
is  done  by  h  prayer- meeting, 

Very  different  from  the  foregoing  are  those  instances  in  which 

the  vigour  of  the  old  institution  has  been  clothed  in  more  modern 

dress.  Cape!  Mftk  (Appendix,  p.  246),  Capri  rtah-y-groes 

I.  p.  IK',),  the  Narbertn  Sunday-school  Union  (ibid.,  p.  435), 

ihe  Wvsleyan  and  Independent   schools  at   Mil  ford    (ibid.,   pp. 

I),  or  the  W  esleyan  at  Bridgend  (ibid.  p.  3.10;   and  Cardiff 

' .hid.,  p.  369),    The  distinguishing  mark  of  Bttpehority  in  I 

latter  schools  is,  that  all  the  clashes  which  can  read  the  Scriptures 

are  simultaneously  employed  upon  the  same  passage,  generally  a 

-liort   one.     By  this  plan,  the   minister,   if  he   takes  part   in 

■hool,  is  enabled  to  prepare  nil  the  rehand,  or  the 

pach  >rsm  meet  and  discuss  the  passage  among  themselves,  and  at 

cud  of  school  all  the  classes  can  be  catechized  simultaneously.* 

Thi-   causes  which    have   been    pointed   out   as  enhancing  the 

popularity,  and,  so  far,  the  utility  of  Sun  day- schools,  apply  to 

•8«  a  Extracta  from  lUt  Appeudix,'*  pj).  Wi— 136  uf  thi*  ?o!um». 
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adults  rat  hoc  than  to  the  young.  In  comftry  districts,  where  the 
great  majority  of  Sunday-scholars  are  adults,  the  teaching  of  the 
Kioioi  classes  is  most  meagre  and  unmethodical.  It  is  true,  they 
Ifii:  ii  to  read  in  lime,  and,  as  they  grow  older,  work  themselves 
iuto  the  system  of  the  school.  Except,  however,  as  preparing 
them  for  this,  the  education  which  they  can  get  on  such  occasions 
is  worth  little.  Though  Sunday-schools  are  too  often  the  only 
substitute  for  daily  education,  il  is  not  pretended  that  they  can 
supply  its  deficiency.  On  this  point  no  evidence  is  more  positive 
than  that  of  Sunday-school  teachers  and  superintendents  : — 

Appendix,  p.  226.     (Mr.  John  Davis.} 

The  education  received  at  a  Sunday-school  is  nothing  like  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  poor. 

Ibid.,  p.  '235.     (Mr.  Rhys  Jones.) 

The  Sunday-schools  effect  a  great  deal  in  the  moral  and  religion* 
instruction  of  the  people;  and  very  few  children  fail  to  attend  some 
Sunday-school  or  oilier.  The  instruction,  however,  which  it  is  possible 
for  tliem  to  acquire  here  is  inadequate  to  their  wants;  being  confined 
to  purely  religious  topics  and  the  art  of  reading;.  We  experience  grent 
difficulty  in  making  even  thus  much  progress  with  a  child  that  attends 
no  day-&chool  at  all. 

Ibid.,  p.  236.     (Mr.  12.  Thomas.) 

The  instruction  received  nt  a  Sunday-school  is  quite  inadequate  for 
the  general  education  of  the  children  or  the  poor. 

The  popular  Sunday-schools  are  maintained  at  little  or  no 
expense.  Almost  every  adult  scholar  possesses  his  own  Bible.  The 
elementary  books  used  are  little  stitched  pamphlets  of  the 
commonest  kind.  These  are  purchased  by  subscription.  Com- 
mentaries are  usually  the  property  of  individuals.  They  are 
possessed  and  read  to  a  considerable  extent.  Tho  rabbinical  sort 
ol  learning,  or  exalted  doctrine,  often  contained  in  them  suits  ihe 
popular  taste.  I  have  heard  the  most  minute  accounts  given  of 
such  customs  as  Expulsion  from  the  Synagogue,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Councils,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  reports  of  my  assistant,  Mr.  Morris,  that  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  formula?  embodying  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  Divinity 
i-  lar  from  being;  uncommon.  Maps  were  seldom  in  use,  but 
the  Rev.  David  Hees,  of  Llanelly,  told  me  that  he  believed  the 
generality  of  Sunday  scholars  to  be  better  versed  in  the  geography 
ol*  Palestine  than  of  Wales.  The  addition  of  a  lending  library 
belongs  only  to  tho  best  organized  schools. 

The  influence  which  a  separating  language  has  had  in  giving 
this  peculiar  turn  to  popular  education  maybe  estimated  from  the 
following  table  (extracted  from  the  Parochial  Summary), in  which 
the  two  fir?^t  hundreds  are  Welsh-spoken,  lying  in  the  upper  part 
Df  Carmarthenshire;  the  two  last  English-spoken,  lying  in  the 
South  of  Pembrokeshire; — 
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Most  singular  is  the  character  which  ha?  been  developed  by  this  JjJ"1- 
theological  bent  of  minds  isolated  from  nearly  all  sources  direct  or 
indirect,  of  secular  information.  Poeiical  and  enthusiastic  warmth 
of  religious  feeling,  careful  attendance  upon  religious  services, 
zealous  interest  in  religious  knowledge,  the  comparative  absence  of 
crime,  are  found  side  by  side  with  the  most  unreasoning  prejudices 
or  impulsi  s,  an  utter  want  of  method  in  thinking  aud  acting,  and 
(what  is  far  worse)  with  a  wide-spread  disregard  of  temperance 
v  lioncvtT  therfl  are  the  means  of  excess,  of  chastity,  of  veracity, 
and  of  fair  dealing.*  I  subjoin  two  extreme  instances  of  the  wild 
fanaticism  into  which  such  temperaments  may  run.  The  first 
concent  the  Rebecca  riots.  (Appendix,  p.  1.)  W.Chambers, 
jun..  Esq.,  of  Llannelly  House,  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  large 
collection  of  contemporary  documents  and  depositions  concerning 
the  period  of  those  disturbances.  An  exiract  from  the  deposition 
of  QDfl  Thomas  Phillip,  of  Topsail,  is  illustrative  of  the  vividly 
descriptive  and  imaginative  powers  oFthe  Welsh,  end  of  the  pecu- 
liar forms  under  which  popular  excitement  among  them  would 
be  sure  to  exhibit  itself. 

Shoui-yschwr-fawr  and  Dai  Cantwr  wore  nonis  dc  guerre  borno 
bj  two  ringleaders  in  these  disturbances. 

4k  Between  10  and  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  ultack  on  Mr. 
Newman's  house  1  was  called  upon  by  Shoui-yschwr-fawr,  and  went 
with  the  party.  On  my  wiiy  I  had  a  conversation  with  Dai  Cantwr 
Thomas  Morris,  a  collier,  by  the  Five  Cross  Roads,  was  walking 
bffbn  us,  willi  a  Ion?  gun.  1  sain1, 4 Thomas  is  enough  to  frighten  one 
with  bie  long  gun.9  Dai  said,  ■  There  is  not  such  a  free  man  us  Tom 
Morris  in  die  rank.  I  was  coining  up  Gellygwlwnog  field,  arm-in-arm 
him,  after  burning  Mr.  Chambers's  ricks  of  hay;  and  he  had  a 
gun  in  the  other  hand,  and  Tom  said,  "  Here's  a  hare,"  and  lie  up 
with  hisgim  and  shot  it  slap  down — and  it  was  a  horse — Mr.  Chambers's 
horse.  One  of  the  party  stuck  the  horse  with  a  knife — the  blood 
flowed — and  Tom  Morris  held  his  hand  under  the  blood,  and  cnlled 
B  the  persons  to  come  forward  and  dip  their  fingers  in  it,  and  take 
it  as  n  sacrifice  instead  of  Christ ;  and  the  parties  did  so.'  And  D.ii 
ucidtd,  '  dial  he  had  often  heard  of  a  sacrament  in  many  ways,  but  had 
r  heard  of  a  sacrament  by  a  horse  before  that  night.'  " 

■  In  flip  Parochial  Notei  nf  the  Appendix,  the  moral  character  of  tlif  naritli  ii 
almoft  alwayi  returned  u  good.     1  have  remarked  upon  the  »ruf  In  which  diii  word 

-ilaily  iiied  in  Appendix,  pp.  270,280: — aThe  moral  itateof  the  piri»li  is  n*i»l  ; 

■  --  few,  if  any,  that  do  not  attend  a  place  of  worship  ;  during  the  Itcbccca  rioU 
it  remained  nudwtu-' 
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The  other  instance  was  told  me  by  one  who  witnessed  much  of 
the  Chartist  outbreak.    He  paid  thai  ■•  (be  men  who  marched  from 

»"  the  hills  to  join  Frost  had  no  definite  object  beyond  a  fanatical 
"  notion  that,  they  were  to  march  immediately  to  London,  fight  a 
"  great  battle,  and  conquer  a  great  kingdom,"  I  could  no'  help 
bring  reminded  of  I  he  swarm  that  followed  Walter  the  Penniless, 
and  took  the  low*  which  they  reached  at  the  end  of  their  first  day's 
march  for  Jerusalem. — (Appendix,  p.  344.) 
iU»vfeWi         On  the  manifold  evils  inseparable  from  an  ignorance  of  English 

Fl  f  tund  but  one  opinion  expressed  on  all  hands.  They  are  too 
'"  palpable,  and  loo  universally  admitted.  Id  need  particularizing. 
ret,  if  interest  pleads  for  English,  affection  leans  to  Welsh.  The 
one  is  regarded  as  a  new  friend,  to  be  acquired  for  profit's  sake  ;  the 
other  as  an  old  one,  to  be  cherished  for  himself,  and  especially  not 
to  be  deserted  in  his  decline.  1'robably  you  could  not  find  in  tin- 
most  purely  Welsh  parts  a  single  parent,  in  whatever  class,  fffco 
would  not  bate  bis  child  laught  English  in  school;  yet  every 
eBAracterfstie  development  of  ihe  social  life  into  which  lhat  same 
child  is  born — preaching* — prayer-meetings — Sunday-schools — 
clubs — biddings f — funerals — the  denominational  magazine  (his 
onlv  press),  all  these  exhibit  themselves  to  him  in  Wele-U  as  their 
natural  exponent,  partly,  it  may  be,  from  necessity,  hut,  in  some 
degree  also,  from  choice.  *  In  the  Cymreigyddiim  (benefit 
societies)  it  is  a  rule  that  no  English  shall  bespoken."  (Appendix, 
Oarnmrthenefairej  p.  280,  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Williams.) 
It  i^  true  that  the  necessities  of  the  world  more  and  more  force 
English  upou  the  Welshman  ;  but,  whether  he  can  speak  no 
English,  or  whether  lie  speaks  it  imperfectly,  he  finds  it  alike 
painful  to  he  reminded  of  his  utter,  or  to  struggle  against  his 
partial,  inability  of  expression.  His  feelings  are  impetuous;  his 
imagination  vivid  ;  ins  ideas  [on  such  topics  as  he  entertains) 
succeed  each  other  rapidly.  Hence  he  is  naturally  voluble,  often 
eloquent.  He  possesses  a  mastery  over  his  own  language  far 
beyond  that  which  the  Englishman  of  die  same  degree  possesses 
over  his.  J     A  certain  power  of  elocution  (viz.  to  pray  "doniol,"  as 


•  Tli*  greatest  tlitpUy  of  Welsh  preaching  w  fleCymantt,  or   aiminl  assembly  of 
each  riVnrrninu'inn  in  MOM  irfipniTitrd  pbire.     The  people  flock  to  MU)h  gatherings  to 
the  number  sometimea,  it  is  said,   nf  20,000,   arid  from   a   disnmce  of  40 
miles.     The  public,  put  of  tbcm  coorfid  in  1  ill  ruing  out  of  doors  to   a   succession  of 
■  delirered  by  ll.c  must  crlebratvd  pit ■■■ 

f    Ilidriings  ate  tfrlgi  htM  in  tfdaf  lo   rim*  MM ■cy  ( >r  a  couple  who  ore 

going;  to  lie.  or  kM  Me-Utty  bean,  married.  The  strmi  Mttfl  enntril.nted  are  to 
be  regarded  in  the  nature  of  loam,  hecau*e  the  contributor*,  wlifii  either  lliermelvet,  or 
BWmMn  of  tin- 1 1  family.  aiL>  n'  .    M  t lit-  repayment  of  them  by  an  inritatiun 

to  iIh-it  own  bidding,  mid  it  luu  l>een  decided  that  the  money  can  be  recovered  by  an 
.ii'iu  n  at  law  (Append!*,  y.  21 7\  UeguW  accauiitt  of  mcb  contribution*  are  fcep'. 
by  the  pari i it  who  mate  litem.  Tbe  mode  of  collecting  the  money  ia  ntiended  with 
ft  variety  of  ceremonies,  differing,  almost  in  each  county  and  neighbourhood. 

■.■;>endii.  p. 'J3j  (Srkletioc  »f  Mr.  flees). — The  Welih  peasantry  are  better 
able  (o  read  and  wiite  in  their  own  langnagr  than  the  same  class**  in  England. 
Among  them  are  found  many  contributor*  to  W*l«h  periodicals.  I  publish  a  monthly 
periodical  myself  t'  Vr  Haul')  and  liate  many  contributors  from  Una  class. 
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it  i«  called,  ?.  r.  in  n  <xifled  manner)  is  so  universal  in  his  class  thai 
to  Oe  nuuout  it  is  a  sort  of  stigma.  Hfcncej  in  speaking  English, 
he  has  at  pat  to  forego  the  conscious  power  of  display  log  curtain 
talents  whereon  he  piques  himself,  and  to  BXMbH  MtnsQlf  under 
that  peculiar  form  of  inability  which  most  offends  his  Iff  If  IMilWMIl 
0  all  those  favourite  scenes  of  hiB  life,  1  here-fore,  ft  In  ii  call  still 
In-  transacted  without  rXnjpWi,  lie  sowcjtTMft  eager! v  banishes  it  as 
an  irksome  imposition. 

The  Welsh  language   thus  maintained  in   its  ground,  and  the 
peculiar  moral  atmosphere  which,  under  the  sh.idowofit,  surrounds 
the  population,  appear  to  Its  M  faf  correlative  cottdttfouSj  that  all 
attempt*  to  employ  the  former  as  the  vehicle  of  other  eoftc*] 
than  Unfa  which  accord  with  the  latter  seem  doomed  to  failure. 

Appendix,  p.  235  (Evidence  of  Mr.  Heet,  publisher)  ;  — 
There  are  five  Welsh  periodicals  published  monthly  in  the  county  of 
Curmiuihen,  varying  in  price  from  3(/.  to  6'rf.  They  cont&iu  h?1 
information,  politics,  and  local  news.  Religious  hit  >nnotion  predomi- 
nates* and  there  is  much  polemical  discussion  m  them.  They  circulate 
extensively  among;  me  labouring  men,  mechanics,  and  sinull  farmers. 
They  tre  mostly  stetari&n.  Mid  net  \uy  tumpcraiely  written.  In  1834 
I  storied  a  Welsh  monthly  mogasino,  called  tlie  MCf|eaffa*B"  (in 
connexion  wilh  the  Society  fur  the  Diffusion  of  U*ehil  Knowlcd^ 
thr  mime  plan  ns  the  "  Penny  Magazine,"  but  publohed  monthly  al  Brf 
1  continued  it  tor  12  months,  at  a  loss  of  200/.  When  I  gave  it  an,  it 
was  continued  by  Mr.  Evens,  of  Carmarthen,  for  auolher  BIX  months  ; 
**ho  nlso  lost  hy  it,  and  then  it  was  abandoned.  It  wanted  refigiotW 
mini  (nation,  and  consequently  excited  but  Utile  interest.  A  tinvttsr 
implication  called  the  "Gwlftd-gnrwr"  ("  Patriot")  wu«  smiled  a  tew 
mouth-  previously,  which  gave  some  slight  local  news  in  addition  In 
the  instructional  matter;  but  this  ulao  existed  only  a  few  years,  Slid  Ka 
now  abandoned. 

Through  no  o'Iht  medium  than  a  common  language  can  ideas  smU  Omm 
become   eunimon.     It  is   impossible  to  open    farina]   slui'-e-gaU's  2t?§ 
for  them    from    one    language    into   another.      Their   circulation Schooto' 
require*  a  em  t-v\ork  of  pores  too  minute  for  analysis,  too  numerous 
tor  special  provision.      Without    this   net-work,   the   ideas  come 
into  an   alien   atmosphere   in  which    they   are   lifeless.      Direct 

Ltion  finds  no  place  when  indirect  education  is  excluded  hy 
the   popular  language,  as  it  were   by  a  wall  of  brass.      Nor  c&8 

id    and  cherished  language  be  taught  down  in  schools;  for 
so  long  as  the  children  are  familiar  with  none  other,  they  must 

located  to  a  considerable  extent  through  the  medium  of  it, 

.hough  lo  supersede  it  be  the   most   important  part  of  (heir 

education-     Still  less  out  of  school  can  the  language  of  lessons 

head  against  the  language  of  life.      But  schools  arc  every 

ling  less  alone  in  this  contest.     Along  the  chief  lines  of 

from   the  border   counties,   from   die   influx  of  English  or 

Lisli-ftpeaking  labourers  into  the  iron  and  coal  fields— in  short, 
from  in  of  contact  wilh  modern  activity — die  English 

tongue  keeps  spreading,  iu  some  places  rapidly,  but  tttus\\Ay  \\\  o\\. 
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Railroads,  and  the  fuller  development  of  the  groat  mineral  beds, 
ure  on  the  eve  of  multiplying  these  points  of  contact.  Hence  the 
encouragement  vigorously  to  press  forward  the  cause  of  popular 
education  in  its  most  advanced  form.  Schools  are  not  called 
upon  to  impart  in  a  foreign,  or  engraft,  upon  the  ancient,  tongue  a 
factitious  education  conceived  undor  another  set  of  circumstances 
(in  either  of  which  cases  the  task  would  be  as  hopeless  as  the  end 
unprofitable),  but  to  convey,  in  a  language  which  is  already  in 
process  of  becoming  the  mother-tongue  of  the  country,  such 
instruction  as  may  put  the  people  on  a  level  with  that  position 
which  is  offered  to  them  by  the  course  of  events.  ]f  such 
instruction  contrasts  in  any  points  with  the  tendency  «f  old  ideas, 
such  contrast  will  have  its  reflex  and  its  justification  in  the  visible 
change  of  surrounding  circumstances. 

Nor  are  symptoms  entirely  wanting  of  such   a  change  in  the 
popular  taste. 

Appendix,  p.  385. 

A  statistical  inquiry,  which  is  printed  in  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of 
'lie  Council  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  South  Wales  (kindly  lent  to  me 
by  Mr.  Francis,  of  Swansea),  was  instituted  in  1841,  respecting  the 
population  of  the  municipal  borough  of  Swansea.  The  limits  of  this 
district  extend  beyond  St.  Mary's  parish  into  the  parishes  of  St.  John, 
Llungefelach,  and  Llansamlet.  Among  uthcr  returns,  the  number 
of  Sunday-schools  then  existing,  and  the  number  of  scholars  attend- 
ing at  most  of  them,  are  given.  I  have  not,  in  oil  coses,  been  able 
to  identify  these  with  my  own  returns,  owing  to  causes  which  1  have 
already  explained.  I  have  exhibited  in  the  following  tabic  tlio.tc  in- 
Stances  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  compare  the  rc&ulUof  my  inquiry 
Willi  those  of  the  institution.  The  taller  are  given  under  the  head  of 
Hoys  and  Girls}  and  not  of  Males  and  Females.  I  conclude,  however, 
thai  die  former  designation  has  been  extended  to  adults,  otherwise  the 
diminution  in  (he  number  of  scholars  attending  must  be  taken  to  be 
greater  than  it  appears  at  present:— 
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Where  no  numbers  were  given  in  1S41,  those  of  1846  have  been  nppii.d 
ti  that  year.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  thai  upon  the  above  14 
Sunday-schuuls  there  has  been  a  diminution  oF  attendance  by  the 
difference  between  1889  and  1676,  or  11*1  per  cent,  on  the  numbers 
of  1841.  The  causes  of  such  a  decrease  were  partly  explained  in  a 
conversation  which  I  had  with  the  Rev,  Daniel  Davics,  the  Baptist 
minister.  He  told  me  that  w  Sunday-schools  were  uot  so  well  attended 
by  adults  as  formerly  ;  there  was  a  want  of  proper  accommodation  to 
rite  them  from  the  young,  who  could  generally  read  better,  and 
smiled  at  the  miirtaltM  of  their  seniors:  thia  pained  and  drove  them 
away.  Then,  ajr.ain,  there  was  the  want  of  funds  from  which  to  prOvidfl 
pruper  and  interesting  .-ipparatus, such  as  prints  and  map?.  Maps  were 
used  in  his  own  Sunday-school,  and  the  greatest  interest  was  taken  in 
(hem.  The  Sunday  teachers  were  very  incompetent  in  point  of  in  form- 
til  ion.  They  were  generally  good  persons,  and  able  to  teach  moral  and 
religious  truths,  but  ignorant  of  geography  and  facts." 

At  present,   indeed,  whether  we  look  to  the  agricultural  or  to  v-mtar 
the  DQ&nufaoturing  tnrarters,  there  is  but  little  trace  of  that  education  tauwi 
which  affords  a  sound,  sober,  practical   rule  of  life,  and  qualifies 
men  to  do  the  best  for  themselves,  and  therefore  for  society. 

First,  of  the  agricultural  quarters  : — 

Evidence  of  John  Johnes,  Esq,  of  Dolavcothi,  Magistrate   and 
-tniit  Tithe  Commissioner  (Appendix,  p.  -17)  : — 

The  majority  of  the  small  farmers  (20/.  to  30/.  a-year  rent)  read  and 
write  very  imperfectly.  The  writing  seldom  extends  beyond  signing; 
the  HUM.  Mao}  of  ibcrn  exercise  trades  (carpenters,  KHUOOSt*  &c), 
as  well  Bl  larni  their  land.  They  keep  accounts  with  rude  notes  of 
their  own,  which  from  lime  to  time  they  get  transcribed  us  the\  beat 
can,  OB  a  system  little  removed  from  the  old  tally.  Farmers  of  Una 
class  are  almost  on  a  level  with  the  labourers:  they  have  little  or  no 
■I,  except  such  sums  us  arc  r.iiscl  at  biddings,  and  this  (from  the 
B  of  such  contracts)  may  be  viewed  as  a  sort  of  loan.  The  first 
degree  in  the  scale  of  education  is  Hint  between  the  small  farmers  and 
the  turner  (from  60/.  to  I2D7.  a-year  rent).  In  the  case  of  the  smaller 
farmers,  they  possess  no  surplus  sufficient  to  give  their  families  superior 
education  ;  they  differ  from  the  labourers  only  in  having  &  few  more 
comfort!  about  them.  Their  children  are  generally  sciittouday-sclxil, 
if  there  is  one  within  a  moderate  distance,  but  not  during  the  whole 
year;  they  get,  however,  more  schooling  than  those  ot  the  labourers. 
They  have  naturally  great  good  sense  and  astuteness,  but  in  many 
instances  old  prejudices  overcome  this  in  regard  to  improvements 
suggested  to  them. 

Mr,  Chamber*  (before  mentioned)  writes — 

The  ignorance  of  the  Welsh  farmers  is  surprising- on  all  subjects  where 
science,  and  evcD  the  well-authenticated  evidence  of  respectable  Mid 
intelligent  persons,  bears  upon  the  improvement  of  agriculture.     The 


•  In  Ihii  »miir  iiri^tibourtioot),  Dr.  Davics  informed  mc  (hat  hn  remeriinered  when 
fktn  «u  no(  a  builder  nearer  than  Llandovery  («cvcral  milw  off)  who  knew  li.w  io 
li.fAsurea  wall, 


H 


()tt  ltu>  State  of  Education  in  Walts,— 


instance  T  will   mention    is  an  example: — To  a  tenant  of  my  father'*. 

who,  besides   renting    *»*>   litres  of  land,  has  an  independent  income  of 

hi/.   i-\enr,  I  -rave  some  guano  to  manure  gruund   for  turnips.      A  Tew 

1   crossed  his  farm,  and   asked  my  woodreve,  *'  why  John 

Thomas  had  not  had   the   usual  allowance  of  *2]    per  cent,  which  we 

uiuke  hull-vvaily  to  all  in  draining  ?"    lie  replied,  "  When  we  cnuie  io 

his  turn,  lie  said,  '  He  Jul  not  want  any  drains;  'twas  all  damned  siuH*, 

;md    not  VCJtll   the  bother,  lOOMtttOg   Ufa  jcuann."  "      He  would   not 

carry  the  gutuin   I  |fi|  m  his  empty  cart  from  Uanelly,  where  he  came 

to  iiKiik.i,  imr  would  lie  haul  the  stones  fium  oil'  hm 

laud  to  fill  the  drains  which  I  «U  p.n  log  for  making. 

Appendix,  p.  219 .- — 

David  Evans,  mi  innkeeper  in  the  village  of  Brechfa  (part  of  which 
is  in  Uanfthoogel  Who's  y  Com  parish),  a  very  intelligent  pcrsm,  in- 
formed me  that  there  r.ad  been  DO  day-school  in  the  parish  for  years 
Education  was  very  backward.  The  only  day-school  available  to 
children  was  the  one  held  at  Horvb  Chapel,  in  Llauegwad  parish,  a 
distance  of  two  miles  from  the  part  of  Llanhhangel  nearest  to  il.  People 
in  the  parish  seemed  all  very  desirous  to  educate  their  children  if  they 
h:id  the  means.  The  lulxmriiig;  classes  were  exceedingly  poor.  Wages 
were  very  low,  ami  scarcely  amounted  to  what  would  support  themselves 
and  their  families,  setting  aside  education,  though  they  lived  upon 
vcrv  po«r  and  coarse  diet.  Mr.  Evans  also  informed  me  (hat  the 
population  <>i  the  parish  amounted  to  700  or  600  people  (he  was 
red  in  taking  the  last  census)*  out  qf  which  number  he  undertook 
to  nf/iri/i  that  not  three  individual*  could  kfep  the  parish  acevu/Us. 

Ibid.,  p.  906  (  Bvufenae  el  Mr.  John  Dtwics)  •  — 
The  want  ol  education  extends  beyond  the  lucre  labouring  class. 
Unit  brawn,  paying  iheif  50/.  or  60/.  o-year  rent,  are  often  obliged, 
on  hi  in";  elected  to  fill  any  parochial  office,  such  as  overseer  or  church- 
warden, to  pay  a  substitute,  because  they  are  too  illiterate  to  discharge 
its  duties. 

Ibid.,  p.  233:— 

The  school  matter  is  deputy-assistant  overseer.  The  parochial  and 
regularb  appointed  uverscera  are  commonly  so  ignorant  as  to  be 
quite  incompetent  to  discharge  (he  duties  belonging  to  their  office. 
They  are  annually  appointed,  but  act  only  in  name.  The  os<,islant- 
oversccr  is  u  perBUtnenl  Officer,  and  it  is  ha  who  really  nets  as 
overseer. 

The  badness  of  I  lie  loiuls.  and  difficulty  of  communication,  io 
1  great  degree,  but  far  more  the  want  of  a  business  like  temper  in 
the  people,  encourage  the  holding  oT  an  undue  number  of  fairs, 

at  whicli  drinking  is  practised  no  less  than  buying  mu\  selling. 

IHcUp.287. 

There  are  47  public-houses  in  this  place,  the  population  beiiiff  1709, 
or  1  publifi-houil  tn  every  3tS'H  inhabitants.  Then  ore  also  9  fuirs 
held  in  the  course  of  the  year,  a  number  altogether  loo  great  lor  mere 
purposes  of  trade. 

Next,  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 


Carmarthen,  Gtomorgw,  aiul  Fe/Hbroka. 
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In  the  Plate-works  near  Pont-y-pridd.  in  Glamorganshire,  one 
of  the  proprietors^  Rowland  Fothergill,  Esq..  suggested  and  made 
the  following  inquiry,  Ho  wrote  rn  -■  ownw  runnin^-lund, 
upon  a  strip  of  paper,  "  Taft"  Vale  Iron  Company.  25fh  March, 
1847  s"tnd  wtth  tnhweproodededtbioiigiitheiroric^presentiA^il 
in  his  people  at  random,  and  taking  down  the  result,  with  Mich 
other  particulars  as  appear  in  the  foliofrtng  Table ; — 
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On  the  State  a/  Education  in  Wales, — 


Out  of  28  persons  examined,  there  were — 

Able  to  read  W#1ih  only—  well   .      .      .      .3;   Imperfectly        .      .      .  2 

Kngliihonly — veil   ...     4;           „              '  .      .      .  I 

;•!■  and  Weleti— both  well  7  ;  one  or  other  imperfectly  3 

o                  ....      both  imperfectly .  2 

;    Total  nlle  to  read  in  lome  degree  .      .      •      .      • 
Total  unable  to  read  at  all  .     ...... 


Able  to  read  the  written  hMM  ami  lo  VritcWriB,  8;  imperfectly,  3 

„  „  but  not  to  wiite        .      .      •      .      • 

Unable  to  rend  the  written  sentence  and  to  write     ...... 


31 
1 

—  28 
.     13 
,       0 
p      15 

—  08 

Tt  w;»*  Mr.  Pother-gill's  opinion  that,  from  the  skilled  character 
of  the  labour  employed  in  this  proem  of  manufacturing  iron,  the 
workmen,  among  whom  we  then  were,  afforded  a  favourable 
specimen  of  their  class  in  Glamorganshire  and  Monmouihshire. 

Again,  to  take  younger  persons  (school  at  the  Uafod  Copper 
Works,  near  Swansea,,  opened  the  day  before  my  visit) — 

Appendix,  p.  360 : — 

I  heunl  10  pirla  aud  13  boys  read  from  lesson-book  Nu.  2  ;  they  were, 
fit)  far  ns  the  master  had  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  most  proficient  in 
the  school.  The  passage  read  by  them  (about  pins)  contained  hardly 
any  words  longer  than  monosyllable*.  The  letter  F  in  the  annexed 
table  stands  for  fair,  B  for  buat  to  mark  the  quality  of  their  reading. 
Under  the  column  of  attendance  on  a  Sunday-school,  W  means  that 
the  school  is  conducted  in  Welsh,  E  in  English:— 
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•  The  Humbert  in   dd»  column  are  hardly  trustworthy,     The  eliUdreu   in   eivwal 
iiu'ance*  hod  no  adequate  idea  of  time. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  out  of  23  children  selecled  as  the  most  proficient, 
whose  »pe  ovcioffcs  nearer  11  than  10  years,  only  8  were  nble  to  read 
a  monosyllabic  narrative  in  English  \%iih  an) thing  like  ease. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  sketch  rapidly  the  more  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  society  in  which  my  inquiry  lay,  I  shull, 
n«'\i  proceed  to  consider  the  daily  instruction  wliirh  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  state  of  fringe.  The  several  titles  in 
'ulurnii  on  the  left  hand  of  Summary  No.  XI.,  p.  5'.),  headed 
"  Denominations,"  designate  roughly  the  several  sources  from 
wli.ch  flow  such  efforts  as  are  being  made.  It  will  convey  a 
more  distinct  idea  of  the  whole,  if  I  add  some  explanation  of  the 
sense  in  which  these  titles  have  been  used. 

I  classed  under  t lie  title  of  "  Church  of  England*'  every  school 
in  which  the  Church  Catechism  was  being  taught,  and  which  was 
also  in  any  degree  aided  hy  voluntary  support,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  endowment,  subscriptions,  or  house-room.  Besides  these, 
rer  there  are  some  few  private  adventure-schools  (especially 
ilaiiie->chools  in  towns),  and  two  or  three  workmen's  schools,  in 
which  the  Church  Catechism  is  taught. 

An  account  of  Mrs.  Sevan's  charity  is  given  in  the  Report  of 
the  Be*.  J.  Allen,  H.  M.  Inspector,  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Com- 
miltee  of  Council  on  Education  for  1845,  vol.  i.,  p.  118,  from 
which  I  make  the  following  extract: — 

The  annual  income  of  this  charity,  according  to  the  returns  of  1837, 
\s9A-U.  \2s.  This  sum  is  applied  (1)  to  the  payment  of  schoolmasters, 
who  labour  two  or  three  _\e;irs  in  a  parish,  and  then  remove  to  another 

locality.   (2)  to  the  remuneration  of  a  travelling  inspector 

ami  (.?.)  to  the  support  ofa  model-school  at  Newport  in  Pembrokeshire. 

The  instil ui ion   originated  with   the  celebrated  Griffiths  Jones. 

vicar  of  Llandowror,  in  Carmarthenshire,  in  accordance  with  whose 

riewe    Mrs.    Sevan   made    the  endowment.      The   Ambulatory 

character  of  the  schools  was  intended  to  meet  the  case  of  districts 

like  these  which  I  shall  have  hereafter  to  describe  in  speaking  of 

the  distance  at  which  scholars  live  from   school.      At.  the   date  of 

it  ion  such  a  description  must  have  applied  to  Wales  even 

more    widely  than   at  present.      I   am    limited   to    reporting    on 

ng   facts;   but    1    may  refer  any  person  who  is  desirous  to 

kiuiA  more  of  this  institution,  and  of  the  hopes  and  resources  of  its 

.  to  a  work  by  him,  called"  Welsh  Piety,"  which  will  well 

i-|   i\  the  trouble  of  perusal  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  understand 

u story  of  the  Principality  in  reference  to  education. 

Tiic   trustees,    a   small    and   irresponsible   body,  nominate  the 

HA&fiten     who    receive    nothing  beyond   25/.   per   annum.     The 

it  into  which  they  come  must  provide  a  schoolroom;  this  I 

ft rJ  in  two  instances  to  be  the  church.     The  children  are  obliged 

irn  the  Church  Catechism,  and  to  go  to  church  on  Sundays. 
With  rare  exceptions,  I  should  place  the  masters  in  the  loweel 

c 
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ate  of  Edu  Wat*} — 


olass,    I  uhjoiDj  from  the  Appendix,  my  report  of  the  (wo  sri  i 
bold  111  eburchetfi  ami  of  the  model-schooi 

Ar|)i-iiilix.  p.  270. 
On  the  nth  o!  November  I  visited  the  above  school,  which  had 

been  esUblisned  in  the  parieSi  six  weeks  previous  to  the  day  oi    stj 

visit.      The  school  was  held   in   the  church,  and   the  children  were  dis- 
d   Oircnri* ]i«>itt    The  pews.      They    behaved    themselves    in  li   moat 

disorderly  manner,  and  did  not  seem  to  eafC  OOe  atom  fnr  their  mm 

WgUfed    in  and  out   an  they  pb-iwd,  without  taking   his  consent, 

and  kept  talking  Quite  loud  continually  ;   Dm  of  them  was  singing    ■ 

tune  daring  the  whole  time  I  was  there.      The  rnnsier  did  nut  lake  the 

slightest  notice,  fie  dismissed  (hem  wnile  I  was  there;  he  merely 
walked  to  the  door,  opened  it,  add  laid  "Go."  I  never  Baft  children 
behave  more  rudely. 

tfaid^B.410. 

I  visited  this  school  un  the  22nd  of  January  :  it  had  only  just  been 
Opened,  and  was  being  held  in  the  church,  where  the  communion-table 
I  for  (lie  master's  desk.  He  hud  not  yet  commenced  teaching 
Writing  and  arithmetic.  Of  the  37  children  present,  five  attempted  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  of  whom  only  one  could  read  at  nil  intelligibly  ; 
they  did  not  understand  what  they  bad  read,  nor  could  they  answer  any 

questions,  except  saying  that  Christ  died  to  <=nve  sinners,  and   that  God 
the  world.     The  master  woa   a   lame   man,  ignorant,  and  very 

imperfectly  acquainted  with  BOffhafai  The  Church  is  in  n  most  incon- 
venient rjoaUiuO  tor  little  children.  It  is  overhung  by  a  \ery  steep 
hill,  and  ii  stands  on  a  little  lenace  at  the  bottom,  projecting  rtfhl 
into  the  sea. 

I  .id.,  p.  415. 

The    model-school    is   practically   the  parish  school  of    Newport 
The  trustees  pay  4u7.   per  annum  to  a  permane1  there,  m.I 

find  him  n  house  and  garden*      I  called  00  thlfl  master  on    the  5th  of 

j.iry  ;  the  school  we*  not  in  operation,  having  been  closed  during 
raorilbs  for  repaint.     Hewes  ftflyearfl  old,  and  had   been  twice 

under  mining;  once,  ill  1^1'f,  tit  Baldwin's  Gardi-ns.  :uul  for  three 
in'  Dtha  dui  Dg  tat  last  year  (July  to  SeptemUr)  at  tin-  Sanctuary- 
Mr;-.  Betan's  masters  arc  seal  to  Newport  for  tome  abort  period 
(no  specified  time)  after  their  appointment  The)  lodge  where  the} 
oi  where  ihej  please,  In  the  town  of  Newport,  much  In  the  aame 
,\  fbnnerl]  u  ed,  previous  to  their  ordins 
to  lodge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I  nmsr-s<  h  wis,    The 

houses  at  which  lliev.  lodge  arc  not  ll  en&ed   Fo 
control  exercised  over  them.    The  on  I  \  normal  a 

ii  hi"  die  Newport  school,  be  ore  arid 

and   in    the   In hours,   sites  the   n 

tag  wievi  i  ■ 

1  (Vum  In 

books 
waded  fei    die  mai  ters,  onlj   Q  ita.     If  on< 

it  luaeue,  he  general!  . 

and  the  D 
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The  present  schoolroom  is  a  commodious  mom,  well  lighted,  iritn 
a  concrete  floor,  desks  down  eacli  side,  hunches  towed  in  the  middle, 
ii  gallery  of  three  tiers  at  one  end,  and  leuves  of  a  *  Tutor's  Assistant* 
parted  all  round  the  walls.  Up  to  tin-  time  of  m\  >i-ii,  this  inodel- 
acliool  hud  been  furnished  with  neither  ni't/>\  itst  blackboard, 

rnr/nMirr,  i>r  juiriis.  Towards  supplying  these  dehYiem-ies  the  master 
had  brought  down  with  him  from  London  three  maps  of  Palestine,  one  of 
the  Wanderings  of  the  Israelites,  owe  of  England  and  Wales,  and  a 
short  Table  of  Chronology ;  besides  which,  u  black  board  was  about  to 
be  introduced.  There  have  been,  within  the  present  master's  memory, 
as  many  as  30  masters  in  training  at  one  Lime ;  but  the  usual  number 
101  I'xeecd  twoor  three.  The  ■ppoitttmeotfl  aw  made  in  the  spring, 
and  the  masters  are  usually  trained  for  three  months  during  the  summer 
so  as  to  begin  their  work  after  harvest,  when  children  can  be 
spired* 

The  original  intention  of  Mrs,  Bevan,  to  teach  the  Welsh  to  read  the 
Scriptures  in  their  mother-tongue,  has  been  in  some  degree  departed 
from;  most  of  her  schools  are  at  present  conducted  with  Kngli-.li  books. 
The  Sunday-schools  have  arisen  since  her  death.  These  seem  sufficient  ly 
vide  for  what  she  Intended,  being,  in  the  Welsh  district*,  con- 
ducted wholly  in  Welsh.  Mrs.  Hevsin's  :-t  hoots  still,  in  such  districts, 
arc  conducted  on  the  Sunday  in  Welsh  ;  and  in  the  central  school  at 
Newport  the  children  are  Brat  set  to  learn  reading  in  Welsh,  though 
they  nre  now  retained  in  such  instruction  for  a  short  lime. 

[i    did    not  appear    that    any    permanent    chool-registers    were    in 
l  rice.      The  master  had  (he  said)  at  one  lime  kepi  them,  hul,  not 
fouling  thrm  called for \  had  din-uutiiiurd  them.    The  muni  er  of  child  ten 
iu  attendance  had  been  usually  (I  was  told  by  him)  from  140  to  160. 

[  found  it  to  he  generally  the  opinion  of  person*   beat   qualified 

tO  judge,  that,  Opart  from  the  defects  of  the   instruction  afforded. 

constitution    of    this    charily   was    calculated   to   work 

injuriously,  by  discouraging  the  establishment  of  permanent  schools 

in  parishes  which  were  speculating  on  the  result  of  an  application 

to   Mr*.  Sevan's  mmtevs.     Considering   the   generally  exclusive 

icter  of  the  schools  in  connexion  with  the  condition  in  which  1 

bund  them,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  denominating  them  as  at  once 

i. id  inefficient  in  their  operation. 

The  denominations,  Baptist,  Independent,  Calvinistic,  Methodist. 

Wo&levan,    &&   applied  to  day-schools,   generally  denote    DO 

than  that  the  school   la  held  by  a  private  master  In  a  chapel 

nging  to  one  of  those  bodies,     'file re   are,  however,  exceptions 

!■■.  as  the  Independent  and  Calvinistic  Methodist  schools 

David's,  and   the  Wesleyan  schools  at  Cardiff  which  are 

-aged    by  committees   of  the  congregations,   and  oro  held  in 

ate   schoolrooms.     The  private  schools  held    in  chapels  are 

i  kept  by  ministers,  and  are  then  frequented  chiefly  by  farmers" 

children,  as  being  somewhat   superior  to   the  ordinary  parochial 

la,  and  by  others  on  account  of  religions  objections. 

I  bond  irorkhoufle  school-*  ut  Llandovery  (Appendix,  p.  238), 
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On  th>  BtoU  •'/  Education  in  Wales, — 


Workmen'* 


Llandilo  (p.  '23-2),  Carmarthen  (p.  '290).  Narberth  (p.  432).  Pem- 
broke  (p.  103),  Haverfordwest  (p.  401),  St.  Dosmell '%  i.  c.  Car- 
digan (p.  410),  Kenarih,  i.  e.  Newcastle- I']mlyn(p.  2G7).  Llanelly 
(p. 212),  Swansea  (p.  379),  and  Cardiff  (p.  367).  At  Ni-aiii 
(p.  345)  and  Bridgend  (p.  348)  the  pauper  children  attended  the 
parochial  schools.  At  Merthyr  (p.  303)  there  was  no  workhouse, 
and  no  provision  for  the  education  of  paupers.* 

By  the  denomination  "Workmen's  Schools/1  I  intend  to  desig- 
nate schools  directly  connected  with  particular  works,  and  main- 
tained (wholly,  or  in  part)  by  a  stoppage  from  the  people's  wages 
employed  in  those  works  the  proprietors  usually  providing  the 
site  and  the  schoolroom. 

I  found  24such  schools.  The  stoppages  upon  the  people's  wages 
vary  considerably  in  amount,  as  J</.,  Id.,  or  2d.  per  week  ;  2d.,  4d., 
or  6</.  per  month ;  \d.,  \d,,  or  4rf.  in  1/.  (in  the  latter  instance  the 
sick-fund  is  maintained  from  the  same  source).  For  these  p  iy- 
ments,  hooks,  but  not  stationery,  are  generally  found.  The 
stoppage  is  compulsory,  and  is  made  irrespectively  of  the  number 
of  children  sent  to  school,  or  of  a  man's  having  any  to  send.  In 
one  instance  only  did  1  find  a  difference  made  between  married  and 
unmarried  men.  The  contributors  are  not  furnished  with  any 
means  of  auditing  the  school  account,  neither  have  they  any  control 
0T«  the  expenditure  of  the  funds.  There  is  a  kind  of  tacit 
understanding  that,  in  consideration  of  the  stoppage,  the  proprie- 
tors will  keep  open  the  school  as  long  as  they  keep  on  the 
works,  f  -•■ 

The  gigantic  character  of  those  works  is  a  feature  not  to  be 
passed  over.  It  has  rendered  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  country 
a  dead  letter.  The  basis  of  the  old  parochial  terrier  was  the 
manor;  the  basis  of  the  new  one  is  the  works.  I  regurd,  therefore, 
a  workmen's  school  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  parochial  school, 
and  1  regard  works  to  which  no  school  is  attached  in  the  same 
light  as  B  parish  containing  no  school.  Nor  can  it  be  justly 
deemed  an  exaggeration  to  speak  of  these  works  as  parishes;  c.  y. 
four  proprietors  employ  all  the  labouring  population  of  Merlin  r 
and  Dowlais,  representing  somo  40,000  souls.  So  that,  just  as 
tvhcu  parishes  were  first  instituted,  it  was  every  man's  interest  to 
think  what  parish  he  belonged  to,  because  his  rights  of  relief, 
employment,  and  redress  were  all  parochial  or  manorial,  so  now 
does  the  same  interest  make  him  think  of  these  or  those  works, 
and  not  nt  all,  or  very  remotely,  of  the  parish.  In  the  works  is 
li  -  nek-fund,  sometimes  his  benefit-society;  in  the  works  is  his 
hot**  of  employment j  in  the  works  (by  a  tolerated  system  of 
lining),  is  his  ordinary  court  of  justice. 

I   dwell  upon  these  circumstances,  because,  as  long  as  there  is 
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such  contradiction  between  1  lie  parochial  and  the  reritable  dratribu- 
Lion  of  lbs  population,  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  its  educai 

unties  through  any  adaptation  of  the  existing  parochial  machi- 
nery. But  not  only  the  physical  distribution,  still  more  the  moral 
and  social  relations  of  this  mining  and  manufacturing  community, 
require  new  and  special  provision.  It  contains  no  middle  class, 
such  as  those  who  commonly  constitute  a  vestry.  For  although 
the  absence  of  tho  truck-system  from  my  district  is  allowing  the 
growth  of  shopkeepers,  yet  these  are  only  an  offshoot:  the 
works  themselves  contain  no  middle  class.  There  are  I  he  pro- 
prietors and  their  agents  of  ad miiiislr.it ion  on  the  one  hand,  the 
mass  of  operatives  on  the  other.  The  elimination  of  a  middle  class  is 
rendered  still  more  complete  when,  to  the  economical  causes  tend- 
ing! o  produce  it,  is  superadded  the  separation  of  language. 

There  is  this  difference  between  the  Cupper  and  the  Iron  works. 
The  former  are  situated  at  the  bottom  of  vallejs  near  the  sea, 
because  the  ore  is  imported  from  Cornwall  or  Cuba;  the  latter 
incited  at  the  further  end  of  the  valleys,  because  the  ore  is 
unlive,  and  is  most  accessible  in  those  positions.  Hence  the  men 
god  in  the  Iron-works  arc  much  more  isolated  from  the  casual 
influences  of  civilization  than  those  engaged  in  the  Copper-works. 
li  was  in  the  Iron-works  that  Frost  found  his  followers.  The 
population  in  the  Copper-works  has  a  greater  tendency  to  become 
permanent ;  in  the  Iron-works  it  is  always  fluctuating. 

Rehiriiiii':  now  to  the  general  consideration  of  the  sources  from 
which  the  education  of  the  three  counties  is  at  present  mainly 
derifed,  as  exhibited  in  Summary  No.  XI.,  it  appears  that  nearly 
four-fifths  of  it  (77'S  per  cent.)  is  given  either  in  connexion  with  the 
Established  Church,  or  by  private  and  independent  teachers. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  character  of  this  education  under  its 
various  aspects,  I  shall  review,  in  order,  the  subjects  to  winch  ihc 
Hnvral  columns  in  the  Parochial  Tables  are  devoted,  referring  to 
the  Summaries  for  proof  of  the  extent  within  which  my  observations 
arc  applicable,  and  to  the  Appendix  for  illustrations  of  them. 
The  aoaonqo  of  indirect  or  supplementary  education  should  be 
fully  borne  in  mind  throughout. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  thai  *u  additional  school  was  established 
at  the  date  appended  to  each.  The  only  inference  which  can 
safely  be  drawn  is,  that  the  great  mass  of  schools  have  nothing  like 
pei  naanent  or  continuous  existence. 

Out  of  712  schools  we  find — 
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This  fluctuation  of  schools  fa  no  nun-"  than  was  to  be 
where  the  function  of  teacher  is  not  held  to  require  any  specific 
Qualification.  Theiv  is  unihing  to  keep  men  either  out  of,  or  in,  ;» 
career  where  they  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  sinking,  Etor  (he 
strong  tie  of  having  sunk,  a  large  amount  of  lime  and  labour  in 
preparation  for  it.  The  ephemeral  existence  of  so  manv  schools 
is  therefore  not  without  significance  as  to  their  efficiency.  But  the 
same  result  follows  not  only  from  the  fluctuation  of  successive 
!i  Etchers,  but  also  from  the  migrations  of  those  who  adhere  to  the 
profession. 

Uvidcnce  of  Mr.  Zcrubbabcl  Davits,  schoolmaster  (Appendix, 

p.  245)  :— 

I  have  kept  school  in  the  parish  of  Llandilofawr;  at  Cross  Inn, 
Llandcbie  ;  ul  Llanelly;  at  Fishguard ;  St.  Clear's ;  Laugharne;  and 
now  at  St.  Clear's  again.  I  hem:  roamed  *o  ninth  because  I  have 
combined  n reaching  with  school-keeping,  anil  I  hnve  set  up  school  in 
the  places  to  which  I  have  been  called  as  preacher. 

Ibid.,  p.  283:— 

The  master  was  an  Independent  preacher,  mid  was  trying  the 
speculation  of  a  school,  after  similar  attempts  in  five  other  places 
within  nine  years. 

Ibid.,  p.  219  (Evidence  of  Rev.  D.  P.  Lewis)  :— 
I  am  acquainted  with  all  the  upper  port  of  farm  irlhenshire,  fimi  I 
never  knew  a  school  for  the  poor  continued  for  \'2  months  withuiH  u>„u- 
permanent  endowment.      A  man  sets  up  a  school    here  ami    d 
few  months  in  the  winter,  and,  being  able  during;  summer  to  fiiol 
profitable  employment,  gives  it  up  again. 

Ibid.,  p.  4-23  :— 

The   master   had  been   in   the  habit  of  ,m  j.l.. 

>1   together-     lie  had  never  severed   Hm  »6at  Bnoraatoua 

vocations  except  about  two  veari  beta  t.  when   he  bad  at- 

tempted  to  establish   n  school   onlv    in    the  GoTCTCment-buu*|   TOO 

The  success,  however,  ol  tfa  neni   lied 

blin  to  continue  or  repeat  u.  and  i< 

future  never  tQ  UuM   Id  B 
back  it  up  Willi  I  fl 

It  appear-  from  Suttai  irj    \...  1  of69$8chooli 
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only  12'9  pa  cured  for  educational  pan 

i  I.  teacher's  dwolling-room— the  kitchen  of  a  farmhouse,  or 
part  of  an  adjacent  outbuilding — the  loft  over  chapel  stables^ 
churches*  and  chapels  themselves — such  arc  commonly  recurring" 
m-Miici  a  of  schoolrooms  in  the  Appendix.  Parochial  school- 
rooms are  in  most  cases  built  upon  the  glebe  or  in  th<»  churchyard  ; 
the  occupation  being  at  the  pleasure  of  the  incumbent. 

In  tome  in-  uctSj  where  tenements  belong  either  '"  ;!i  i  incum- 
bent or  the  parish,  informal  conveyances  of  them  have  \ 
executed  b\  entries  of  consent  in  the  parish  books,  unci  in  this 
manner  church-houses,  f  court-houses,  and  poor-hou  <>*  June  been 
tinned  into,  but  not  legally  secured  as,  schoolrooms.  Again, 
'In  r.'  private  patrons  have  erected  schools  upon  their  own  estates, 
or  purchased  and  converted  buildings  for  that  purpose,  I  rarely 
fouad  that  they  had  conveyed  the  site  from  themselves 

Where  a  parish  or  a  neighbourhood  can  command  the  use  of 
a  room  rent-free,  it  is  usually  offered  as  ;m  inducement  for  a 
private  schoolmaster  to  settle  there.  Of  this  kind  are  such  schools 
as  Mr.  Jones's  at  St,  Ishnmel*s,  held  in  a  parochial  building — 
those  at  I'enelyn  and  Gwaun-yr-eirw,  and  Mr.  William- 
Newcastle- Kmlyn,  held  in  buildings  raised  by  subscription — that 
at  Cam  in  a  building  raised  by  a  Treasury  grant — and,  generally, 
those  held  in  the  precincts  of  Dissenting  chapels,  where  no  further 
aid  or  subscription  is  i'uniisheii.  In  some  BBBBB  a  possessory  title 
appears  to  be  in  course  of  acquisition,  as  at  Llangwniior,  and  in 
ise  of  the  Deronald  and  East  Gate  charities  at  Natberth. 
On  the  whole,  excepting  old  endowed  schools,  the  importance  of 
lejallT-SeCurtd  school-buildings  seems  to  have  been  wholly  over- 
looked. 

With  regard  to  private  schools  held  in  public  buildings, although 

desirable  to  encourage  in  this  uihiuht  the  I'M.ihlisli- 

ni.'iji   o(  schools,  and   may  often  be  the  sole  means  of  procuring 

them,  yet  ieme  further  control  appears  to  be  needed  in  such  bnn. 

4f>pcndixi  pp.  423,  424: — 

Cam  SfiAtoL — The  building  was  creeled  by  the  help  of  a  grant 
from  Gnernuuiii  of  30/.  about  six  years  ago.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  loi  .January,  1847,  ii  had  been  closed  for  nearly  two  years.  The 
><-rwm  who  had  trie  I  io  keep  it  was  the  turnpike-man  at  Caiershonk 
£tite,  about  two  miles  ofi".  It  had  been  open  under  tlie  present  master 
only  since  the  iQjfc  of  October,  1816  i  »iucc  that  date  (upwards  of  10 
week*.)  he  Ijini  received  86*.  horn  school-pence,  his  only  source  of  incume. 
The  poor  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  their  children.  There  were  (the 
master  told  me)  60  chidren  within  reach  of  the  school  who  Wfltc 
prevented  by  the  poverty  «>t  their  parents  from  attcndinir.  The  lowest 
ml  wa*«  2*A  per  week,  for  which  reading  only  was  taught ;  uu  oJ- 
diUonal  penny  was  demanded  for  writing  and  arithmetic  respectively. 


•Appudiic,  p].,  270,  410,444. 
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On  the  StoU  »f  Education  in  Wahto — 


The  poor  were  anxious  to  educate  their  children,  and  were  continually 
[mportUOifig  I  he  master  lo  know  wiiat  could  be  done  to  tret  acharii)- 
schnol.  A  meeting  had  been  held  about  a  month  before  my  visit  to 
subscriptions.  The  Bum  of  47/.  Zs.  fid.  had  been  promised  to  be 
paid  within  five  years,  but  the  whole  scheme  had  come  to  nothing. 
The  siilocribers  had  >plit  on  the  question,  whether  the  school  should  be 
made  entirely  gratuitous,  or  whether  any  of  the  scholars  should  be 
called  upon  for  payment. 

I  found  only  seven  children  present  in  the  school. 

Wit  bin  a  few  yards  of  this  same  school-house — 

I  entered  two  cottages  where  the  children  were  said  not  to  be 
attending  school.  In  the  first  1  found  an  extremely  well-spoken 
and  intelligent  girl  of  12  or  13  years  old,  and  her  brother,  somewhat 
younger.  They  bad  been  lo  Yerbeslon  day-school  for  about  a  quarter, 
and  to  Molleston  Sunday-school  for  about  two  years,  though  not  !<>r 
the  laM  month.  It  was  closed  during  the  bad  weather  and  short  days. 
She  had  learnt  to  read  the  Testament.  They  bad  had  a  Testameut  at 
home,  but  her  elder  brother  was  gone  out  to  service,  and  had  taken  it 
wiili  him.  Her  father  was  dend.  Her  mother  could  not  afford  to  send 
her  to  school.  The  master  wanted  *'  money  lor  entrance.1'  Her  brother 
"  had  forgo  this  learning."  She  exnrosed  ureal  desire  to  go  to  school. 
She  told  me  there  was  a  free-school  at  Narbeth,  but  thai  was  too 
far — five  miles  off.  She  read  about  Jesus  in  the  Testament;  but  could 
tell  me  not/tiny  about  him  except  that  he  was  called  the  Son  of  Man. 
She  said,  "They  only  teach  us  to  read;  they  don't  tell  us  any  of  these 
things  at  the  Sunday-school." 

In  the  other  cottage  I  found  two  little  children,  a  boy  and  girl, 
going,  and  having  been  to  no  school  of  any  kind.  The  girl  was 
nursing  an  infant:  there  were  two  other  children  from  home.  The 
mother  of  four  of  them  was  a  widow,  the  fifth  child  was  apparently  a 
pauper  billeted  upon  her  in  consideration  of  5*.  per  week  from  the 
parish.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  mother  was  out  at  farm-work 
(winnowing),  and  had  to  be  called ;  I  could  get  no  answer  from  the 
two  children.  The  girl,  who  was  the  eldest,  and  in  her  ninth  year, 
only  replied  lo  my  questions  by  a  cunning,  unpleasant  grin,  though 
her  face  was  intelligent  and  not  ill-looking".  The  boy  had  u  most 
villanous  expression  of  sullen  stolidity;  he  was  mixing  culm*  with  his 

1; Is.      They  knew  no  prayer?,  nor  who  to  pray   to — and    of  course 

ne\er  prayed.  The  mother  could  not  read  nor  write — "  worse  luck," 
as  she  said  ;  her  only  chance  of  educating  these  children  was  a  free 
school.  The  entire  5>.  went  in  food  at  the  present  high  prices,  and 
"not  enough  ihen." 

In  this  same  neighbourhood  I  asked  some  questions  of  a  little  boy, 
nearly  7,  whom  I  met  on  the  road.  It  was  in  votn  that  I  templed  bin 
with  halfpence  lo  answer;  he  knew  nothing  0J  Sunday—  of  tiixl — of 
the   devil — "had  heard    of  Ji  t    from    Jemmy   Wilton,"    but 

could  give  no  account  whatever  about   him;  he  knew  neither  IQ«  then 
■  f  the  week,    nor  ha«    manj    days   III    a    week,  nor    months    in    a 
.    be    had  never  been   to  a»1  school;  his   brothd    and    litter  vert 
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going  to  Si.  Issell's  school.  I  had  to  repeat  my  questions  two  or  three 
limes  over  before  tliey  seemed  (o  impress  anything  more  than  his  ears. 
The  first  answer  invariably  was,  and  it  wosufteo  related  half  a  dozen 
times — **  What  ee"  say?'*  and  the  next  **/>o'  /mow." 

It  will  bo  observed,  by  reference  to  Summary  No.  I.,  that,  as  sJjJ° 
regards  the  state  of  repair  in  which  I  found  ?chool-buildingb, 
Glamorganshire  has  considerably  the  advantage  of  the  other  two 
counties.  In  Carmarthenshire,  the  number  of  buildings  in  bad  or 
indifferent  repair  is  30*3  per  cent.  ;  in  Pembrokeshire,  35-f)  per 
cent.;  in  Glamorganshire,  only  14*3  per  cent,  on  the  numbers 
respectively  taken.  I  might  quote  endless  usances  to  prove  the 
miserable  character  and  ill  effects  of  the  present  school -buildings 
in  Carmarthenshire  and  Pembrokeshire.  Indeed,  Report  after 
Report  is  loo  often  only  a  wearisome  repetition  of  such  particulars. 
It  will  suffice  for  me  to  subjoin  a  few  instances,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, taking  them  almost  at  hazard. 

Is  light  essential,  and  that  the  scholars  should  be  under  the 
control  of  the  master's  eye? 

Appendix,  p.  205:— 

The  school  was  held  in  a  room,  part  of  a  dwelling-house;  the  room 
was  so  smull  that  a  great  many  of  Lhe  scholars  were  obliged  to  go  into 
the  room  above,  which  they  reached  by  means  of  n  ladder,  through  a 
hole  in  the  lofi ;  the  room  was  lighted  by  one  small  glazed  window, 
half  of  which  was  patched  up  with  boards  ;  it  was  altogether  a  wretched 
place;  the  furniture  consisted  of  one  table,  in  a  miserable  condition, 
and  a  few  broken  benches;  the  floor  was  in  a  very  had  state,  there 
being  several  large  holes  in  it,  some  of  lliem  nearly  half  a  foot  deep; 
the  room  was  so  dark  that  the  few  children  whom  I  heard  read  were 
obliged  to  go  to  the  door,  and  open  it,  to  have  sufficient  light.  , 

Is  ventilation  essential  to  health,  and  space  to  discipline  and 
method  ? 

Ibid.,  p.  238:— 

This  school  is  held  in  the  mistress's  house.  I  never  shall  forget  the 
hot,  sickening  smell,  which  struck  me  on  opening  the  door  of  that  low 
dark  room,  in  which  HO  girls  and  20  boys  were  huddled  together.  It 
nic  i'  uc'LirK  resembled  the  smell  ot  the  engine  on  board  a  steamer, 
Midi  us  it  is  felt  by  a  sea-sick  voyager  on  parsing  near  the  funnel. 
Kwggeraled  as  this  may  appear,  I  am  writing  on  die  evening  of  the 
Fame  day  on  which  I  visited  the  school,  and  I  will  vouch  for  the  ac- 
curacy «»t  what  I  slate.  Every  thing  in  the  room  (i\  c.  a  few  benches 
uf  rariotu  heights  and  sizes,  and  a  couple  of  tables)  was  hidden  under 
and  overlaid  with  children. 

I.,  p.  281  :— 
This  school  is  held  in  a  ruinous  hovel  of  the  most  squalid  and 
miserable  character;  the  floor  is  o\^  bare  earth,  full  of  deep  holes;  the 
M  ih'lows  are  nil  broken;  a  tattered  partition  of  lath  and  plaster  divides 
ii  into  iwo  unequal  portions;  in  the  larger  were  a  few  wretched 
benches,  and  a  small  desk  for  the  master  in  one  corner;  in  the  lesser 
was  an  old  door,  with  the  hasp  still  upon  it,  laid  crosswuys  upon  two 
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benches,  about  half  a  yard  high,  Ui  serve  for  a  writinjr-desk !  Such 
of  the  scholars  ||  write  reiire  in  pain  tn  litis  pari  of  the  iimhii.  MM 
kneel  on  the  gtoeod  while  they  write.  On  (he  door  was  a  heap  of 
lOOM  coal,  and  a  litlcr  of  straw,  paper,  and  all  kinds  of  rubbish.  Trie 
View's  son  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  80  children  in  tbis  put,  lu 
rammer  ihc  heat  of  it  is  said  to  be  suffocating  ;  and  no  wonder. 

Appendix,  j>.  284  : — 

In  die  schoolroom,  which,  at  six  square  feet  per  child,  is  calculated 
Lo  h«dd  28  tcholars,  1  found  59  present,  and  74  on  the  books:  some  of 
llie  children  are  drafted  o IF  into  the  master's  dwelling-house. 

Ibid.,  p.  330:— 

The  school  is  held  in  a  room  over  the  stable,  which  is  a  very  El 
one.    The  children  were  much  crowded.    There  was  a  very  comfim 
fire  in   the  room  on   the  day  of  my  visit.      Some   10  or  12  of  the  senior 
were   obliged    to  sit   in  the   adjoining  chapel,  on  account  of  the 
Manliness  of  the  room.      The  chapel   had  no   fire   in  it,  and   was   very 
cold  and  uncomfortable. 

'Ibid.,  p.  482:— 

The  schoolroom  is  part  of  a  dwelling-house,  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  the  smell  arising  from  so  many  children  being  crammed  in  such  a 
hmall  room  was  quite  overpowering;.  There  was  a  large  fire  in  the 
u  talent  the  time.  The  window  was  a  small  one,  and  vas  kept  closed. 
The  floor,  wall**,  and  the  room  nhogether  were  in  bad  repair.  I  ob- 
served, after  the  scholar*  went  out  at  noon  (for  there  was  no  seeing 
anything  '»•*  children  while  they  were  in  the  room),  1  square  table  fee 
ili«-  master,  2  long  tables  for  the  writers  and  cipherers,  j  benches, 
and  1  chair. 

Ibid,  p.  4C>G  :— 

This  school  is  kept  upstairs  in  two  rooms  of  the  master's  house. 
I  bete  is  a  door  to  each  room  from  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
hut  the  master  cannot  see  all  the  scholars  from  one  room  while  they 
arc  in  the  other.      He  generally  bits  with  the  elementary  classes. 

[hid.,  p.  405:— 

The  floor  was  of  the  bare  earth,  very  uneven  and  rather  damp. 
TbON  wns  n  flns  in  an  iron  stove  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
IK.  kteam  which  arose  from  it  was  quite  insufferable,  so  much  so  that 
I  whs  obliged  to  keep  both  door  and  window  open  to  enable  rne  lo 
breathe  The  master  remarked  that  it  wos  "  bad  to  a  stranger,  but 
ROthlBg  '"  IhoOl  who  were  used  to  it." 

[bid.,  p.  444:— 

1  hh  hIi.ihI  hi  held  in  the  church.  I  found  the  master  and  four  little 
children  en  canoed  in  the  chancel,  amidst  a  lumber  of  old  tables, 
botiobl  ,  Mid  rieokl,  round  a  three-legged  grate  full  of  burning  sticks, 
wiih  nO  hoi l  of  funnel  or  » liimmy  for  the  smoke  to  escape.  It  made 
ins  .  ye*  mini  t  till  I  wm  n.iirly  blinded,  aud  kept  covering  with  ashes 
tin-  paper  on  whieh  i  WU  writing.  How  the  master  and  children  Ixire 
it  with  my  hull*  apparent  inconvenience  I  cannot  tell. 

[bid.,  p.  117:— 

The  d»f -eefaod  (which  U6ed  to  be  held  in   private  bouses)  is  now 
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held  in  an  old  Independent  chapel,  no  longer  aaad  for  rtlijtietll  pur- 
poses, and  rented  by  ihe  master.  There  was  a  raised  hearth  of  brick 
in  the  room,  with  a  grate  on  the  top,  but  no  chimney.  There  was  n 
tire  of  culm  burning  on  it ;  I  he  heat  and  vapour  made  the  room  almost 
insufferable  to  one  coming;  from  the  fresh  air. 

Appendix,  p.  244  • — 

The  floor  of  the  chapel  was  of  earth  and  lime,  very  uneven  and 
brokeu :  it  contained  a  lew  pews,  a  pulpit,  a  table,  and  a  couple  of 
desks,  with  a  few  hem  lies  in  use,  others  being  heaped  together  at  one 
end  of  the  chapel  :  there  was  a  grate  full  of  culm*  in  the  middl*-  of 
the  chapel,  but  no  chimney, 

Is  it  at  any  rate  desirable  to  be  protected  from  the  woatru.tr? 

Ibid.,  p.  28!  :— 

The  room  in  whic'.i  this  school  is  held  is  a  most  miserable  hut,  aol 
fit  to  Rhelter  cattle  in,  os  the  thatched  roof  would  be  anything  I  Q| 
proof  against  bud  weather.  The  master  said  ihnt  he  olten  suffered 
from  the  rain;  and  there  were  Urge  quantities  o''  straw  inside  the  roof 
to  shelter  in  some  degree  himself  and  pupils. 

Ibid.,  p.  448  (oil  endowed  school)  : — 

The  hoys'  tree-school  was  held  in  a  most  miserable  hovel,  lighted  by 
four  small  windows.  The  floor  was  of  the  bare  earth  and  excessively 
damp.  The  door  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  sad  the  rain  was 
coming  through  the  thatch  when  I  was  in  the  schoolroom. 

I  un  about  to  enter  on  one  of  the  HKMl   painful  subjects  of  my  onti 
inquiry.     It  is  a  dissnisting  fact  that,  out  of  692  schools,  I  found'"' 
864»Of    5'2-fipcr  cent.,  utterly  unprovided  with   privies.     But  it 
is  not  schools  th^t  stand  alone  in  this  respect;  they  arc  but  instances 
of  the  general  neglect.     Here  are  facta. 

Ibid.,  p.  233:— 

The  whole  row  of  houses  (pail  of  the  main  street)  in  which  fail 
Khool  is  held,  var\ing  in  rent  from  10/.  to  15/.  a-ye:irjhad  not  a  single, 
not  even  a  common,  privy  ;  the  Inhabitants  resorted  to  a  hedge-aide 
in  i  Arid  adjoining  at  ttie  back,  wholly  unsheltered  from  Right 

Ibid.,  p.  304  :— 

The  vast  majority  of  houses  have  no  privies;  where  there  is  Mich  a 
thing!  il  la  a  mere  hole  in  the  ground,  with  no  drainage.  This  is  the 
case  nearly  all  over  Wales;  but  in  a  dense  population,  ihe  conse- 
»|ueuer>  nfauch  neglect  are  more  loathsomely  and  riegradingly  apparent, 
•  •  •  •  I  was  -mhviI  by  people  whose  houses  look  into  fi 
or  open  spaces  at  the  back  of  rows  and  streets,  that  persons  of  every 
nje  and  sex  are  constantly  to  be  seen  expoted  in  them. 

And  here  is  an  expedient  to  supply  the  deficiency! 

Ibid,  p.  841:— 

The  school,  at  usual,  possessed   no  privy,  and  the   master  informed 
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me  that  the  churchyard  is  generally  used  by  ihc  poor  of  the  town   ns  s 
privy,  few  of  them  possessing  at  home  any  convenience  of  that  nature. 

But,  not  to  pursue  such  a  subject  into  further  details,  I  will 
merely  add  that  this  disregard  of  cleanliness  and  decency  is  more 
observable  in  ihe  purely  Welsh  than  in  the  Anglicized  districts, 
as  any  one  may  ace  who  (to  take  towns)  will  compare  for  him- 
self the  columns  of  the  Parochial  Tables  headed  "  Outbuildings" 
for  Mertbyr  Tydfil,  with  the  same  columns  for  Pembroke 
Borough  and  Pater,  or  (lo  take  rural  districts)  Casllemartin  or 
Dinas  Powis  hundreds,  with  Dewislnnd,  Dungleddy,  or  Kemess. 
It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  many  evils  which  increased  intercourse 
with  England,  no  less,  if  not  more  rapidly  and  effectually,  than 
scholastic  education,  may  be  expected  to  remedy. 

It  appears  diat  at  six  square  feet  per  child  there  is  school 
accommodation  for  41,32">  scholars,  the  number  at  present.  oi>  the 
books  being  30,910.  Considering  the  qudlily  of  the  education 
commonly  given,  such  a  fact  is  not  very  material,  even  if  the  truth 
were  as  the  figures  represent  it.  But  it  is  not  so.  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that  51 '8  per  cent,  of  die  entire  number  of  schools  are 
private  adventure-schools,  in  the  great  majority  of  which  the 
schoolroom  is  also  the  dwelling-room,  and  sometimes  the  sleeping- 
room  also,  of  the  teacher's  family.  In  these  instances  the 
dimensions  of  the  apartment  are  given  from  trail  to  trail.  But  a 
great  part  of  the  space  is  necessarily  occupied  by  furniture  of  an 
unscholastic  character.  The  available  space  therefore  is  much 
below  the  present  figures.  Nevertheless  assistance  in  building  is 
that  which  is  least  indispensable.  In  a  country  where  materials 
:iik1  labour  are  both  cheap,  buildings  are  easily  raised.  The 
chapels,  with  which  Wales  is  covered,  are  proofs  that  the  common 
people  can  build  enough  for  themselves,  when  they  feel  a  sufficient 
motive  for  doing  so.  But  the  constant  expense  of  maintaining 
differs  from  the  isolated  expense  of  erecting  schools,  and  the  price 
of  a  good  schoolmaster  is  rot  subject  to  the  same  local  determina- 
tions of  value  as  bricks  and  mortar. 

In  (»2  schools  only  out  of  698,  or  89  per  cent,  of  the  number 
taken,  have  I  been  able  to  return  the  furniture  and  apparatus  as 
sufficient.  Yet  I  assumed  no  high  standard.  If,  with  a  fair 
amount  of  whatever  books  were  in  use,  and  of  slates,  desks,  and 
benches,  there  was  a  map  and  a  black  board,  with  a  few  cards  and 
prints  upon  the  walls,  I  rated  the  school  as  sufficiently  supplied  ; 
sometimes,  indeed,  where  there  was  only  one  or  other,  and  not  all, 
of  these  requisites.  I  was  often  surprised  to  notice  in  schools, 
otherwise  tolerably  well  maintained  and  conducted,  how  little 
attention  had  bren  paid  to  apparatus.  This  was  particularly  tin- 
ril  schools  in  the  agricultural  (south-eastern)  part 
of  Glamorganshire,  and  the  workmen's  schools  generally.  In 
such  schools  1  bad  to   return  the   apparatus   as  Insufficient,  while 
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ihe  furniture  was  comfortable  and  good.  But  there  was  no  room 
for  making  furniture  and  apparatus  separate  consideration^  in 
most  of  the.  schools  throughout  the  remoter  districts,  exhibiting,  as 
they  did,  every  form  of  squalid  destitution.  I  subjoin  a  few 
instances,  out  of  many  others  perhaps  more  striking. 

Appendix,  p.  260: — 

The  furniture  consisted  of  one  desk  for  the  master,  two  longer  ones 
fur  the  pupils  and  n  fevr  benches,  all  in  n  wretched  state  of  repuir. 
Tin-  room  WM  not  ceiled.  In  one  corner  was  a  heap  of  spars,  itie 
property  of  the  master,  for  the  purpose  of  thatching  his  house.  In 
Mtioiiicr  place  was  a  heap  of  culm,  emptied  out  on  the  middle  of  the 
floor.     The  floor  was  boarded,  but  all  in  holes. 

Ibid.,  p.  275:— 

(I.)  The  school  was  held  in  a  miserable  room  over  the  stable;  it  was 
lighted  by  two  small  glazed  windows,  and  was  very  low;  in  one 
Corner  was  a  broken  bench,  some  sacks,  and  a  worn-out  basket ; 
another  corner  was  boarded  otf  fur  storing  tiles  anil  mortar  belonging 
to  the  chapel.  The  furniture  consisted  of  one  small  square  tnhle  for  the 
mrtttr,  two  larger  ones  for  the  children,  and  a  few  benches,  nil  in  a 
wretched  state  of  repair.  There  were  several  panes  of  glnss  broken  in  the 
window!  ;  in  one  place  paper  served  the  place  of  glass,  and  in  another  a 
■late,  in  Veep  out  wind  and  rain  ;  the  door  wasnl<y»  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition.  On  the  beams  which  crossed  the  room  were  a  ladder  and 
two  larire  poles. 

(2.)  The  school  was  held  in  a  room  built  in  a  corner  of  the  churchyard  ; 
ii  u  ls  :in  open-roofed  room  ;  the  floor  was  of  the  bare  earth,  and  very 
uneven ;  the  room  was  lighted  by  two  small  glazed  windows,  one-third 
of  each  of  which  was  patched  up  with  boards.  The  furniture  con 
sisted  of  a  small  square  table  for  the  master,  one  square  tuble  for  the 
pupils,  nnri  seven  or  eight  benches,  some  of  which  were  in  pood  repair, 
and  others  very  bad.  The  biers  belonging  to  the  church  were  placed 
on  the  beams  which  ran  across  the  room.  At  one  end  of  the  room 
was  a  heap  of  coal  and  some  rubbish  and  a  worii-oul  basket,  and  on  one 
side  was  a  new  door  leaning  aguinst  the  wall,  and  intended  for  the 
Bttbli  belonging  to  the  church.  The  door  of  the  schoolroom  was  in  a 
very  tied  condition,  there  being  large  holes  in  it,  through  which  cold 
currents  of  air  were  continually  flowing. 

Ibid.,  p.  279:— 

This  school  is  held  in  n  dark  miserable  den  under  the  town-hall  ; 
the  furniture  comprised  only  a  few  old  benches  and  tables;  in  the 
corner  was  a  litter  of  broken  cups  and  n  hultle  ;  there  was  a  starling 
of  the  master's  loose  in  the  room,  which,  hy  dying  about,  greatly 
disturbed  the  children  during  my  visit. 

Ibid.,  p.  41S-9:— 

In  one  corner  wus  a  heap  of  culm,  in  another  a  bench  or  two,  piled 
against  the  wall,  and  various  litter;  at  the  bottom  of  Ihe  room  lay  a 
gravestone,  on  which  the  muster  had  been  chalking  the  letter*  which 
the  village  mason  was  to  cut  aa  an  inscription  :  on  the  tuble  lay  a  jug 
and  pipe. 

Considering  that  the  mode  of  furnishing  a  schoolroom  has  $, 
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moral  upeetj  no  less  than  one  of  mere  convenience.  I  shall 
Conclude  tins  bead  with  an  instance  by  way  of  contrast. 

Appendix,  p.  223 : — 

Thfa  Wit  tin-  first  room  in  Wales  which  I  had  seen  wealing  a 
scholastic  appearance.  It  had  about  it  the  look  of  being  preparer!  for 
(lie  business  of  education.  A  triple  tier  of  benches  occupied  oue  side, 
the  other;  at  the  bottom,  was  a  place  for  fuel;  at  the  top,  the 
mistress's  chair  and  table,  and  the  fireplace.  The  room  was  in  no 
great  suite  of  completion  ;  bare  walls  of  rough-hewn  atuue,  an  open 
roof  of  that  1) ;  ;hi  uneven  floor  of  flags.  But  there  was  nothing  like 
squalor  or  untidiness  about  the  place,  imr  did  it  Strike  me  as  more  rude 
and  rough  than  bents  the  severe  simplicity  of  a  rustic  labourer's  life. 
It  In  perhaps, even  a  great  point  gained  to  exhibit  the  schoolroom 
to  children  as  a  model  of  what  order  end  attention  may  effect  in  decent 
appearance,  with  materials  not  superior  tn  those  which  they  themselves 
uunj  ajtri'tr'irits  vomrntiuii  in  their  own  cottmjes.  A  schoolroom  too 
elaborately  and  expensively  prepared  might  be  apt  to  discourage 
rather  than  excite  imitation. 

When  I  adopt  such  an  expression  as  the  "  number  of  children 
0t\  l he  boohs"  tnc  latter  part  of  it  requires  explanation;  school- 
books.,  in  any  proper  «ens.>  of  the  term,  (such  as,  for  instance,  those 
traflftcril  "I  in  Appendix  for  Pembrokeshire,  pp.  4-10-1,)  I  rarely 
found.  The  common  substitute  for  I  hem, if  any,  is  a  memorandum- 
book  in  the  master's  pocket,  or  perhaps  only  a  scrap  of  paper 
in  his  table-drawer,  kept  to  enter  the  weekly  pence.  It  is  ira- 
ble,    bow*  m    BUCh    a   document,    to   ascertain,   with 

accuracy!  'he  actual  number  of  children  who  may  properly  be 
considered  as  attending  ill*  school,  or.  n>  1  have  by  courtesy 
termed  It,  the  number  on  (he  boolts.  For,  in  the  first  place,  with 
the  preat  mass  of  the  children  there  is  nothing  like  regular 
attendance. 

Ibid.,  p.  239:— 

The  children  attended  by  a  sort  of  weekly  contract,  coming  for  a 
week,  and  slaying;  away  for  a  week, as  suited  the  varying  convenience 
or  enprice  of  the  parents  ;  v.  it.  I  visited  the  school  in  what  is  called 
the  lair-Week,  during  which  time  the  children  are  wanted  fur  a  dny  or 
two  at  home.      Accordingly  (I  WBS  specially  informed    that)  I  aaw  the 

school  at  a  number  under  its  average  attendance,  because  it  was  con- 
sidered I  bad  week  to  pay  fin,  DBS  or  two  days  being  to  be  occupied 
an  ay  from  school. 

Ibid.,  p.  361-5:  — 

The  poor  could  not  afford  to  pay  quarterly.  It  was  uncertain  both 
when  they  could  spare  either  money  In  send  their  children  to  school,  nr 
the  children  themselves  to  be  sent.  They  would  no:  risk  more  tluni 
weekly  contract-  A  child  would  come  lor  a  month,  ai<d  then  not 
again  for  six  Wft  KB. 

Ibid.,t>,  243?— 

I'liilil-  Davis,  l£ed  II  years,  eldest  sou  of  a  miller,  who  was  occup>  n- 
a  substantia]  Lwo-srorji  bouse,  and  renting  41  acres  uf  land  at  40/.  per 
annum,  had  been  "seven  quarters"  in  a  dav-sehool. 
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ApptltdiXj  p.  816  (Evidence  of  David  Davies,  Esq..  nnd  Dr. 
Daviex) : — 

Tic;  majority  of  the  day-schools  ore  not  Wept  open  more  than  six  out 
•  I  th«  twelvemonths — during;  the  winter ;  and  of  the  children  attending 
school  hoi  more  than  one-third  can  be  reckoned  ;is  standing regularly. 

Thus,  when  the  master  has  written  ■  name  eloivn  iti  hi>  honk  or 
list,  he  bj  no  meaus  removes  it  should  the  hoy  tfltweiidg  N>  it 
not  show  himself*  at  school  during;  eon»S)  DMtnslB.  Rot  .ill  the 
muster  knows,  the  hoy  may  reappear  'it  </>"/  time  among  hi*  pupils. 
Strictly  s|  .-..Kit  -.  with  must  €>i  the  country  schools  w  the  pence 
were  nil  regularly  paid  Up;  the   entire  records  of  the  school 

■  wuiihl  teminate^vevf  Friday  night,  and commence  mtae 
i  wry  Monday  morning  Tin*  list  is  kept  solely  as  a  debtor's  and 
creditor's  account. 

Ibid,  p.  405-6:  — 

The  principal  proprietors  subscribe  13/.  per  anuum  ;  and  for  this 
nuin  the  muster  must  eriucute  the  Children  of  their  tenantry  without 
further  payment  Besides  these  he  take*  31  pay-scholars.  Of  these 
keeps  a  its/,  but  none  of  the  nl/icrs. 

'1  'In*   tOMhera,  in    general,    appeared   tH'rfeetU'    helpless   when  Mwu»af 

it*  ..  i       °  .i      •        »        i  rift  ii  .-  i  wcrWnUB. 

lot  tftfl  number  on   t/utr  boohs,      I  hey  hud  never  lorincd  to 

themselTfj  any  such  precise  idea.    The  numbers  which  appear 

under  this  title  are  the  revolts  of  every  species  of  cross-examination. 

Soineiiniis  I  went  over  the   li-i.   pencil   in  hand,  separately  quc*- 

\g  the  teacher  abtrot  each  name,  and  using  a  discretion  as  to 

its  admission  or  mil.      MoM  frequently,   after  accounting   for  I  he. 

,\  I  made  them  rvpMtf  thv  fXM  ...in  they 

considered  to  be   away.     The  numbers  thus   obtained   must  be 

Bed  bj  a  companion  between   them   and  the  numbers  found 

ent. 

In  29fl  day-schools  \isited,  die  number  oh  the  books  has  b 

reiurnfld  afl  I  "'.733,  the  average  attendance  as  13,977]  the  num- 
ber found  present,  was  10,674.  This  proportion  may  be  taken 
lo  represent   the  numbers  who,  occasionally,  generally,  and  at  any 

nine,  am  receiving  instruction  during  the  scholastic  yv.ii. 
srhieh,  in  the  country,  does  not  professed  lv  eieeed  nine,  nor 
practically  six,  month?.      I  have  framed  the  tables  exclusively  from 

number  on  the  brinks."   bflOeUM,    ITI    'hem,   it  W9»  BIT  objeci 

'•J  exhibit  all  such  o;  the  labouring  classes  as  were  receiving  daily 
iction  in  school  at  off.     But  if  ii  be  sought  to  ascertain  how 
many  of  them  arc  at  any  men  tirm  in  gttendaocej  the  numbers  in 
the  tables  must  be  reduced  by  at  least  one-third. 

But  if  it  was  dimculttoasceriainthe  numbers  attending  schools, 

Mill  more  difficult)  I  may  often  say  more  hopeless,  was  it  lo  gain 

■•■•  information  of  the  age  of  the  scholars,  anil  their  parted 

['he  mode  which  1  always  adopt)  'I  oi  ate  fftfti  ting 

particulars  in   the  absence  of  record?  rrafl  this;  —  I  gal  |  ma 

each  child  ly,  of  those  present,  the  best  account  which 

either  itself,  or  the  teacher,  or  its  schoolfellow?  could  g?ve  of  v\&a%<& 
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and  the  time  since  wfrich  it  had Jirst  attended  that  school,  without  re- 
gard to  interruptions.  I  then  wrote  down  the  names  of  those  said 
to  be  absent,  and,  in  like  manner,  questioned  the  teacher  and 
scholars  reporting  them*  one  by  one.  Even  in  this  manner  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  arrived  at  accuracy.  The  children  frequently  did 
not  know  their  own  ages,  and  of  time,  in  general,  had  still  ragix  I 
notions.  Unless  proper  records  arc  kept,  such  statistics  cannot  be 
made  satisfactory,  except  upon  a  very  general  view. 

It  appears  from  Summary  No.  II.,  that,  of  the  entire  number  of 
scholars,  49-8  per  cent,  have  attended  school  less  than  one  year. 
Such  a  statement  nakedly  made  would  not  convey  the  truth.  I 
believe  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  children,  who  attend  day-flchoola 
at  ////,  attend  for  odd  quarters,  extending  over  a  considerable  period, 
with  long  intervals  between. 

But  when  this  desultory  attendance  is  viewed  in  connexion  With 
the  incessant  fluctuation  which  I  have  already  noted  in  the  ex- 
istence of  schools,  it  naturally  results,  that  the  "  quarters"  are  not 
passed  ;ii  the  same  schools,  at  least  not  under  the  3ame  teachers. 
And  it  is  therefore,  I  arn  persuaded,  quite  true  to  say,  that  nearly 
SO  iier  cent,  of  the  scholars  attending  school  have  aitend'd  their 
•it  school,  or  their  present  teacher,  less  titan  one  year. 

It  is  worth  noting  the  relative  proportions  of  the  one  sex  to  the 
other  in  the  three  counties  and  in  England.  In  Carmarthenshire 
the  number  of  females  exceeds  that  of  males  by  one-tenth,  in 
Pembrokeshire  by  one-fifth,  in  Glamorganshire  by  one-nineteendi. 
in  England  by  one-twentieth  part  (speaking  in  round  numbers.) 
The  disproportion  marks  in  what  quarter  the  adult  male  labour 
in  Sou tli  Wales  is  drained  off,  viz.  to  the  coal  and  iron  disi 
for,  if  we  take  the  population  under  15  years  of  age,  the  mala 
in  each  county  in  a  majority. 

Bill,  while  the  female  population  is  led  to  preponderate  in  the 
rural  nurseries  of  labour,  its  educational  destitution  is  com- 
paratively greater  than  that  of  the  other  sex, 

Appendix,  p.  218  Evidence  of   IF.  David,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Da- 
I  : — 

The  labourers  have  only  the  common  day-schools  and  Sunday-school* 
(principally  the  latter}  tor  both  eexes,  and  exclusively  so  for  the  fcutalcw. 
the  girls  whom  one  sees  in  country  day-school*  an-  nfollTff  •dtcayt 
daughter*  of  farmers. 

The  pCftMIlUgifia  proceed  therefore  direct  rYoiH  homes  and 
domestic  babta  like  the  following  to  service  in  i  fannhoi 

Ibid..  [>.  243-4  :— 

The  Boot  wus  of  mud;  on  the  right  hand  of  the  door,  on  enlfl 
ran  a   partition  of  wattles  so  far  towards    the  opposite  wall  aa  just  to 
leave  room  to  turn  round  it  into  the  other  division.      At  the  end  of  tin- 
rated  wunn  nhl  chest,  and  on  turning:  muml  the  ma  ol 
tbfl  partition  a  cupboard-bod  occupied  one  w  liotc  side  of  the  Hitler  \- 

to  it  was  the  hearth  ;  the  remaining  furniture  consisted  pi  two 
thopclea*  sluuls  a  few  inches  high,  another  of  the  same  toil   a 
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higher,  ami  an  old  dresser. or  something  like  one.  The  chimney,  which 
descended  from  I  he  roof  over  the  hearth,  like  a  bonnet  or  umbrella,  was 
made  of  plastered  wattles  ;  a  heavy  shower  must  have  put  the  fire  out 
and  deluged  the  hut,  the  orifice  of  the  chimney  was  so  large.  The  floor 
was  perfectly  hard  and  dry,  though  TCrj  uneven.  The  cottage  was 
smoke-dried  into  a  feeling  of  comfortable  warmth.  The  ceiling,  or 
what  cume  between  one's  head  and  the  thatch,  was  some  poles  laid  from 
w;ill  to  wall,  and  on  these  poles  was  strewed  a  little  loose  brushwood. 

Appendix*  p.  22*J  (Evidence  of  Rev.  J.  PugK): — 

In  their  habits  the  labouring  classes  are  particularly  dirty.  This 
arises  in  great  measure,  no  doubt,  from  their  poverty,  and  the  low  rate 
of  wages  which,  until  lately,  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  so 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  them  to  hove  decent  clothes  or  convenient 
houses.  Pigs  and  poultry  are  frequently  allowed  to  tome  inside.  The 
flooring  is  irenerally  bare  earth,  not  even  prepared  with  lime.  Ultra 
■re  rarely  any  privies.  Neither  light  nor  ventilation  is  well  provided 
for.  There  are  not  usually  more  than  two  rooms.  Cupboard-beds  are 
these  most  commonly  used,  which  are  shut  up  as  soon  as  the  occupants 
quit  them,  and  never  opened  again  until  night  The  use  of  linen  until 
lately,  either  by  day  or  night,  was  almost  unknown  ;  it  is  now, however, 
coming  more  into  fashion  among  the  young  people. 

I  also  heard  from  the  master  of  the  Union  workhouse  at  Haver- 
fordwest that  the  paupers  were  *  excessively  filthy  in  their  habil  -■" 

In  the  farmhouses  separation  and  decency  ate  not  better  au At- 
tended '"  t |jiii\  must   have  been  the  ense   in  such  homos,  mid  the 
natural  Wtr  which  consanguinity  OppOBff  to  viiv  is  removed. 

Ihhl.,  p.  217  (Evidence  of  John  Johxs,  Esq.)  :— 

In. morality  exists  between  the  sexes  to  a  considerable  extent,  chiefly 
among!    funn-servanls.       The    main    cause    is    perhaps    the    impelled 

arrangements  in  the  older  farmhouse*,  which  leave  the  sexes  Coo  much 

together,  and  this  even  at  nighL 

Captain  Napier,  the  Superintendent  of  Police  in  Glamorganshire, 

to  Whom,  by  I  lie  kindness  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  I  was  introduced, 

!\  confirmed  this  statement   in  n  conversation  which  I  had 

with  him.  saying   'hat  "  he  had  known   servants  of  ilirTereut  sexes 

m  in  the-  same   room."      But  it  b  not  merely  among  in- 

m  of  the  same  farmhouse  that  evil  arises.     There  are  several 

isee  producing  similar  effects. 

Ibid.,  p.  394  s— 

The  system  nf  bundling,  oi,  at  any  rate,  something  analogous  to 
it,  prevails  extensively.  The  unmarried  men-servants  in  the  forms 
range  the  country  at  night,  snd  it  i-  a  known  and  tolerated  practice 
:l  •  v  are  admitted  bj  the  women-servants  at  the  houses  to  which 
they  come.  I  heard  the  most  revolting;  anecdotes  of  the  gross  and 
i  hestial  indelicacy  with  which  sexaal  intercourse  takes  place  on 
these  occasion*. 

i  ,  p.  234  (Evidence  of  Mr.  //'.  Ree*)i— 
farmers  connive  at  young  people  meeting  in  their  houses  after 

'ii"  I'.undv  hRN  retired  to  rest. 
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A|  pc-iHliv.  p.  382  (Evuig  I  ii.l'/'r..  I  . — 

The  wale  furm-servanl.s  sleep  In    llic   OOtbwlihsgR,  and    keep 

boua  ihev  please  i  the  vmim  usk  l*e*e  <o  fi  -  •  0,!ci 

iIumi  lie  men  meet  iliem  at  the  subWs-kovsce,  ol  *hiuh  these  see  14  in 
the  lown  lure  (among   u  population  of  7*ty,  f"4'  8  belwee n  here  ami 
■:ilo,  a  di&iunce  or  ti$  miles  |  in  this  wsy  much  immorality  takes 
place. 

Ibid.,  p,  254  (note  of  a  conversation): — 

The  preat  number  of  nightly  prayer-meetings  ami  Pwnceu  .schools 
lend  to  bod  n-Milts  ;  they  art  places  ni  which  loven  ogrco  lo  meet,  and 
from  which  lliey  return  together  at  laic  hours.  At  these  schools  pang 
persons  (  fboili  texts  arc  congregated  together  in  great  numbers  and 
in  close  contact.* 

Such  are  some  of  the  circumstance*;  under  which  the  early  life 
of  a  Welsh  peasant-girl  is  passed.    So  Far  from  wondering  bJ  v 
is  said  of  iln  in,  vis.  ih.u  thej  are  almo>t  universally  uncnaste,  the 
ITQTuJtir  would  be  if  they  wore  otherwise.    Their  offences,  hoc 
arise  raiherfrom  the  absence  of  all  checks  than  from  ihe  delibei.  te 
infringement  of  them,  and  betoken  therefore  much  less  depr 
tlt.in  the  same  conduct  in  persons  more  favourably  situated. 

Ibid.,  p.  217  (Evidence  of  John  Jolnics.    Esq.): — 
In   eotCJ  where  marrioge  would   be    out    of  the   question,  from   the 
superior   rani;    "f  the    man,    the    women    would    not    generally 
lo  proposals  of  an   immoral  kind.      The   first  breach    al  chastity  with 
a   woman    in    the    Inwer    chins    i*   almusl  uluay-  under    a  promise    of 

Hmrriage, 

Prostitution  and  conjugal  infidelity  are  nearlj  unknown  among 

tliem,   and  it.   would  appear  that   household  dulics  of  . 
nature  (whereof  aeveral   are  naturally  picked  up  in  the  common 
mtine  of  agricultural  employment)  arc  not  altogether  neglected, 

[bid.,  p.  W  (Mr.  DaviilOwcn);— 

The  peats*  rj  ate  gewetillyeery  peer,  Mid  potasn  few  comforts,-  bni 

they  are   economical,   and    more  than!;,  than   a  stranger  would  think. 


\iT  alltnhon  lint  bca  ttrr>rigly  called  (o  the  terrrti  nf  Um  ifnieli 
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The  woman  has  Hie  euiire mnnrigemeut  of  the  house,  and  thisshe  gftne- 
rally  docs  well ;  she  can  generally  sew  and  knit,  und  is  very  iudualriuus. 

But  families  like  these  are  ill  prepared  for  the  change  of  life  to  iinm 
which  the  mining  districts  expose  them  on  their  immigration. 

At  \\w  top  of  a  valley,  forming  a  cul-desthc,  suppose  some  5000  i,,H  dl,lTio!l 
or  0)000  nooj  La  coHechftl,  and   uuarly  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
World.     '11ns  is  their  domestic  economy. 

Appendix,   pp.  304  and  l¥*\  : — 

The  worts  have   ill!  lilltnl   luster  than    adequate  accommodation  for 
those  employed  in  ihem  coulil  be  provided.     The   houses  nre  all  over- 
crowded.    They  at  i*  commonly  of  two  stories,  ami  comprise  four  or  five 
rooms;  the  fifth  room,  however  (where  there  is  one),  is  seldom  more 
pantry.     The  average  of  inhabitants  is  said  to  be  nearly  12  to 
each  house :   I  entered  upwards  of  a  dozen  at  random,  and  found  the 
e  to  lie  ijviife  ns  great  as  this.     The  houses  nre  oftui  in  the  hands 
of    middlemen;   in  such  cases  the  Tents  are  usually  tocher  than  when 
they  belong  to  the  company.      Rent  ranges  froui  8/.  to  10/.  per  annum. 
The  tenant  makes  it  up  by  the  payments  of  his  lodgers.  The  cottages  are 
i.xpensivdy  furnished.     They  contain,  almost  allot  them,  a   handsome 
chest  of  drawers.      On  this  uMially  rv>ts  a   largo  and  well-bound    Bible. 
Tl  e  latter  ii  considered    an  article  of  furniture  essential  to  respect- 
..  ;     but  a  less     costly  Bible,   if   ony,    is  kept    for    Bf&      I    saw 
-.here   coloured  prints    on    the  walls    in    considerable    quantity. 
They  usually  represent  scenes    from    scriptural    history,  minis!  fas,   or 
marrioMi — th*'  marriage  of  Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albeit  nppeurs  to 
he  an   especial   favourite.      The  workmen   and  thnr  families    eat  and 
drink  to  excess;  their  cookery  bring  at  the    same  time  of  the  most 
wasteful  and  greasy  description.     The  prinei|ia1   meal  is  that  taken   in 
.after  work-hours,  and  called  ten.    Large  quantities  of  meat 
and  r ..lis  swimming  in  me'ttd  butter  nre  eaten. 

The   men  come  from  work  somewhere  about  six  in  the  rtcning,  but 

i  general  practice  with  the  women  to  have  tea  na  curly  as  four  or  live. 

For  thin  monl    ihey  resort  very  much  U>  cite  another's  houses,  and   it  is 

n  of  all  sorts  of  gossip   and  tattling.      When    the   hushnml 

at  he  tloes  not  find   a  meul  ready  for  him,  with  hie  family  to 

share  it;   he  is  therefore  the  more  ready  to  resort  to  the  puolic-hou-,\ 

"  It  ever  1  do  marry, "  Mild   I   collier,  M  I  will  marry  a  cuuk.  for  she  wilt 

liave  something  read}  for  me  when   J  do  come  from  work  ;"  impl; 

ich  |  person  was  not  to  be  found  among  the  females  of  his  own 

pecting  the  mining  and  manufacturing  populations 

(Rev.  John  Griffith,  Vicar  of  Aoordftre),  p.  489 J — 

Nothing  ccn  Lc  lower,  I  would  say  more  d  f grading,  ibftH  the  character 

lp  irfclcfa   the   women    stand  relative  to   the   men.      The  men   and    the 

i    m:if  rod  as  well  as  single,  live  in  the  same  house  and  sleep  in  the 

The  nv-'ii  lie  n<:t  hesitate  to  wash  themselves  naked  before 

the  women  ;   on  the  other  hand,  the  women  du    not   hesJUtt  U>  CDfl 

inder-garments  before  the  men.     Promiscuous intercourse  is  D 

thought  of  as  nothing,  and  the  women   do  not  h  bc  caste 
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36                   On  the  Slate  of  jBtattnta  in  Wales,— 

«*«•»«             The    following  extract   from   the  Parochial  Summary  shows  a 
mSi "      considerable  difference  between  Glamorganshire  and  the  other  two 
tacull"-    counties  in  the  relative  number  of  Females  to  males  who  are  said 
J"**"*-      to  be  attending  day-schools: — 



Proportion  iwrr  wnt.  M  Day- Scholars  lo 
tiie  Population  of  r»di  s-i  rvspoetir.<N. 

CarnuittheD- 

»hlie. 

Glamorgan - 

Mi  in-. 

PVmW.«-- 

slurc. 

8-6 
4-9 

9-5 

8-8 

11-6 
6'4 

The  greater  equality  between   the   mule  and  female  scholars  in 
Glamorganshire   is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  greater  number  of 
dame-schools.     The  parochial  schools  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
that  county  are  generally  of  this  description. 



CumuthcD- 
thiro. 

Glamorgan- 

■Mr... 

I'fmlifOfcC- 

Total  niimliiT  of  fluy-icliooli 
Dame-ichooli .... 

179 
46 

327 
173 

200 
39 

A*p*                It  appears  from  Summary  No.  III.,  that  in  all  three  counties  more 
than   half  the   scholars  arc  between  5   and  10  years  of  age.     It 
will  be  observed,  however,  that  in   Glamorganshire  the  percent- 
age of  those  under   5  yours  of  age  considerably  exceeds,  and  of 
those  over  10  years  of  age   considerably   falls  short  of,  that  in  the 
other  two  counties.     This  is  no   mora  than   was  to  be  expected, 
because  in  Glamorganshire  labour  very  soon  becomes  valuable  (a 
boy  of  11  or  \"2  can  earn   from  5*.   to  7-r.  per  Week),  and  manu- 
facturing employment  is  not  suspended  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the 

i-ons.  so  as  to  afford  more  leisure  at  one  lime  of  the  year  than  at 
another  lor  older  persons  to  go  to  school  again.      If  would  there- 
fore appear,  that,   so  far   as  any  desire  is  manifested  by  the  poor 
themselves  to  extend  the  period  of  odueaiion,  the  inclination  in  the 
rural  districts  is  to  continue  it  longer,  and  in  the  manufacturing  to 
commence  it  sootier,  than  at  present.     Such   indications  are   in- 
stinctive  announcements  in  Maf   manner  these   classes  can  most 
conveniently,  and  therefore  will  most    readily,   co-operate  with  ex- 
trinsic efforts  to  educate  them.     Infant-schools  ought  to  bear  a 
much  larger  proportion  to  day-schools  in  the  manufacturing  than 
in  the  rural  districts. 

In  connexion  with  this  question  of  consulting  the  convenience  of 
the  population  to  be  educated,  though  otherwise  out  of  place  here, 

<r!l\en,  Glamorgan,  and  Pembroke, 
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I  would  mention  the  policy   of  changing  the  present  school-hours 
in  the  manufacturing  districts. 

Appendix,  p.  331  : — 

The  master  complained  that  the  children  could  not  come  early  in 
the  morning,  because  they  hod  to  take  their  parents'  breakfast  to  ihc 
works. 

Ibid.,  p.  375:— 

Attendance  in  the  morning;  is  late.  The  workinff-pcople  go  to  work 
before  breakfast,  and  breakfast  at  nine.  The  children  either  remain  to 
breakfast  at  this  hour  at  home,  or  are  engaged  in  carrying  breakfast  to 
their  parents  at  the  works. 

Ibid.,  p.  336;— 

At  20  minutes  past  9  I  found  only  10  children  present.  There  is 
nothing  like  early  attendance  at  school  in  this  neighbourhood.  School 
docs  not  really  tcgin  before  half-past  9,  or  even  nearer  10.  The  reason 
is,  because  9  is  the  workmen's,  and  therefore  each  family's,  breakfasl- 
huur ;  for  whether  or  nut  the  man  comes  home  to  take  it,  or  it  is  taken 
lo  him,  the  meal  is  prepared  at  that  hour. 

It  would  be  much  better  to  have  the  children  in  from  8,  or 
earlier,  till  9,  and  then  again  at  10,  making;  three  divisions  of  the 
school-time  in  each  day,  as  is  done  in  superior  schools,  instead  of 
only  two.  In  such  localities  the  scholars  are  all  living  closo  to 
ilic  school.  The  number  of  those  living  more  than  a  mil*1  and  a 
half  off,  in  Glamorganshire,  is  only  6'8  per  cent,  of  the  entire  num- 
ln-i" ;  while  in  Carmarthenshire  it  is  IS' 3,  and  in  Pembrokeshire 
1*2*3  per  cent.  This  fact  also  marks  the  peculiar  adaptation  of 
in  fin,  i -schools  for  a  manufacturing  population. 

The  distance  at   which    the  scholars  live  from  school  is  a  most 

•erioUa  consideration  everywhere,   hut  more  especially  in  the  rural 

of  KU ch  counties  as  those  which  I  visited,  where  ihe  principal 

attendance  is  in  the  winter  months,  and  the  rouds  too  frequently 

such  m  appear  in  the  following;  extracts. 

Ii.nl.,  p.  224;— 

The  day-school  at  Ffald  y  brenin  is  approached  from  Ihe  norlli  side 
of  the  turnpike-road  between  Llandovery  ami  Lampeter  by  a  miU;  or 
two  of  the  worst  conceivable  lines,  crossed  by  unbridged  streams, 
which)  ut  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  tempestuous  ruin  of  the  previous  clay 
had  swollen  so  I  hut  tliey  were  almost  impassable.  This  day-school 
merits  {articular  attention  because,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  it  was 
ihe  only  one  (except  the  wretched  dame-achool  at  Pont  arTwreh)  for 
all  iliut  uorth-wiM  corner  of  Carmarthenshire  which  is  comprised  in 
ikic  purishes  uf  Cayo,  Llanycrwys,  and  l'cncaireg  ;  the  extent  of  which 
re  ieen  by  u  glance  at  the  map. 

With  regard  to  the  parish  roads  in  this  district,  they  are  little  better 

(ban  hn  iik-channels,  and  in  winter  are  regularly  traversed  by  streams. 

I  walked   a  considerable  way  along  such   a  path   in    passing    from   the 

1*1  of  Ffald  y  hrenin  to  the   house  of  the  Rev.  Recs  Jones,  ihe 

Independent  minister.     The  rosd  from  Ffald  y  brenin  to  Ysgard.iwr, 


■obalui 

id  -ii  H  !■■  > : r  * 
from  kIioo). 


n,t  Urn  Sink  tfEdmdiff*  in  /r«/«,— 


kiv  utiles  across  the  hills,  where  there  is  »  Sunday -school,  was  ( 
told  mo)  still  WOTM  ;  ami  I  can  soy  u8  mucli  for  the  hill-road  between 
Puru-;iuit  and   Cayo  village.      It  is   positively  w\   safe    lor  rerj    y 
children  to  tr&Terae  these  roadfl  in  bad  weather,  Micli  a.*>  usually  prevails 
in  mountainous  tracts  during  winter. 

\[ipendix,  p.  241  ; — 
The  free-school  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  parishes  of  Lfrtnsa- 
dvrn  and  Lhntcrda,  a:id  the  master  or  mistress  is  to  at  chats*  "  ">'t 
hy  both  parishes,  hot  b\  n  vestry  of  the  parish  of  Llunuidwin"      But 
in    >'(l-r  k)  ■••  v.-   ih-ivtf  parishioners  of  Uan«udwrn  who    reside  in   t  M 
village    due  benefit    from    *he   foundation    SUtfiag  the   bnd  wcatlr 
winter,  it  is  necessary  that  I  he  direcl  nutl    between  LhkneedwTfl  villajte 
BDd    tlie  scboolhouae  should  be  repaired.      Among  the  uniuy  bad  i 
which  I  hnd  to  travel  over  in  Wales  I  found  this  one  of  the  very  I 

I  raining  heavily  on  the  (fcf  o(  my  \i>:t,  tnd  in  ODfl  Bill  Ihl  road 

d  by  n  rap.  tiren  Iwo  iVct  deep.    Then  ma  only  a 

pTaxiV-hrtdice  across  it.    The  onrj  other  way  it  two  or  three  mites 

round.     By  the  direct  w-.iy  no  chili!,  on  the   i!;iy  I   saw  ii,  emild  have 

SSftFy  come. 

Out  perhaps  the  question  of  distance  presents  itself  under  ill 
liificult  aspect   ii'      I  upparpartsof  Carnttr- 

il:i'ii-.h,iv  and    iVuibnik-ohv,   SrbeTe   thff   population   is  too 
I  pi  \  for  their  child:    i  to  be  gathered   htto  one  school,  and 
poor  to  maintain  sereral  schools.    The  eottagw  Re  far  apart,  and 
are  dotted  down  in  remote  corners,    Thcroeaii  hardlt  to  be 

■  them  i  'Men-  tracks  orer  stony  or  marshy  hiH 
I-  tbe  chiMren  get  to   school   at   all,   it  can  onlv 
■  l.iv.  und  then  ihey  are  either  kept  at  work  for  too  great  u  Ron 
of  hours  togetlii'!-.  ur  else  they  receive  only  half  tli-ir  proper  time 
of  rat  ruction. 

Ibid .  [..  -;■:>.— 

Thtl  I    be  did  nol  give  the   cdiddren    any  pluy  time 

ot  nOOd  at  present,  for  he   bad  made  it   a  rule  to  UflVC  i 

•  ■ -<?n</  in  the  winter. 

Again,  Ibid-,  p.   150  . — 

The  minress  said  (hat  poTerfj  prevented  n  idfng  their 

children    to    ^hool,  as  they  had  nol  id  wilh    them  I 

I  then  inquired,  ami 

them  thai  morning  to  come  li>  a  hoof,  consequently  the)  were  ol 

to  co  home  to  b 

baa  iu  walk,  caul '  i"»t  return  in  the  i 

Willi  a  new  to  sucl 

One  large  and  well-bnilt  central  tchool,  with  a  BwafetY  oi  aches 

ease,  raised  in  a  UopullUii 

Bad  lnjiin'h  whooU  all  to  1m!  an  i.  and  the  latter   directed 

h»  pafiMeacharav 

i-li  cases. 


-it,  Qfa 


:v.) 


■  dwesl  (  TMsr's,  i     '  . 
wl:i  rcof  ■  iatun* 

(though  I  he"  fonrirrat] 
choof.     It  fti 

i  to  build  an  almshouse  for  poof  children 

'.once  of  schools,  however,  might  too  often  be  more  justly 
Ibed  as  the  utter  absence  of  them.     Talte   such  cases  u 
I'oWor  i 

Appendix,  p,  212  \ — 

•  in  Derlly*  fitindfed,  wii'i  n  population  of  15,793, 

1  found  no  less  than  12  parishes,  with  n  population  of  4255,  j,  *    more 

than  one- fourth  of  the  whole,  utterfy  unprovided  with  da\  '"If. 

be  qanliiy  of  those  schoota  tfhtch  exist  I  most  refer  to  the  Repi  rti , 

ttltfeh)  however,  fail,  in  general,  to  convey  ihe  idea  of  utter  mefnVi 
Hid  l>e  collected  from  a  sight  of  the  schools. 
Tin-  v(.\\  lies  between  Curnmrihcn  and  Llanstcphan,  a  dftB- 

thiiii  eight  or  nine  miles,  is  peculiarly  destitute,  ihcie 

not    being  n  single  day-schnol  ivithiti   two    miles   of  the    rond   between 

those  places,  except   the  wretched   one    at    Berllan  Newydd.      I  found 

Miiinous     purishet    ol    t'iUni neullwyd,    Egrenwmtj    Llungani 

;lydwen,  arid  Lhtmlisiilio  without  a  single  day-achiH  i  then* 

These  parishes  he,  for  the  BKMt  part,  between  N\i  Will,  in  Pembrmffshire, 

.'le  etis'enr  end   of  the    I'rerelly  Mountain,  which   nearly  divides 

Pembrokeshire  from  B»  to  W«     N»!   wrt  DJueta  better  in  the 

There  ii  no  school  between  St.  Cieor'fl  and  Luugharne, 

Bee  at  fivemtie*.     The  town  ufLaugharne  is  fairly  off*  for  schools, 

I  >m   ;ill  (o  the  west  of  it,  muhH  of  l.landowror  i\m\  the  mail-tond,  I  did 

ur.i  find  another  day-school  in  operation  throughout  the  area  occupied 
by  the   pamhrs  cf  Llandawke,  Llai  ti|  Eglwys  Cymiu,  C; 

HarrO  tcept   Onlj  «  principally  for 

ihe  children  of  farmers,  arid  old    Marj  Reee'l  ;it  Pondfae,  in  which  I 
fott&d  three  ICfcOfrfl  -. 

:     Dewnknd  hundred):— 

;e  north-west  (|uarton»f  Pembrokeshire       <  hi  I 

oi'21  pori«bes<  containing  an  aggregate  population  of  10,8 -to,  no  lest 

ili.ui  12  p  Irishes,  containing  a  ;  ->f  2392,  are  utterly  unprovided 

all;  La  parishes,  containing  ■  population  of  8401, 

ildenl  clergyman;  tnd  11  parishes, contntnf tig  i  popu« 

ire  without  either  a   I  I  or  sreaMeni  i 

.  p,  406  i  Kemeu  hundred)  : — 
a  district  irn  ludei  nil  tin;  not  i  Pembrotebire  I 

L  lu  Cardigan*  and  vxtcud  lo  ihe   south  ol  th« 

precellt    MuunUm.      On  tht  ,u'   west  it  u  bounded  by  ihe 

:,  and  on  the  rest  by  If) 

...  ,„.      |i  ,    i]  :-.  i.lf  for  education   n«    1 1  .     Ol 

rn   13 

ool  at 
I  of  3773,  mc  without  a  re- 
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clergyman;  and  12  parishes,  contaiuiug  a  population  ul  23R(;,  are 
without  either  a  day-school  or  a  resident  clergymun.  In  the  whole  of 
the  country  between  Fishguard  and  Dinason  the  north,  and  the  Freedly 
Mountain  on  the  south,  there  is  no  day-school. 

Appendix,  p.  417  ("Kilgerran  hundred)  : — 

This  district  includes  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  county.  There  are  fnir 
tebook  in  Manordivey  and  Kilgerran  in  the  upper  part  of  it  by  the 
Teili,  where  there  ore  several  resident  proprietors,  who  maintain  these 
t\v«»  schools.  But,  out  of  9  parishes  in  the  hundred,  containing  a 
population  of  5211,  no  less  than  5  parishes,  containing  a  population  of 
2-1 JS,  are  without  a  day-school  at  all ;  6  parishes  containing  u  populu- 
li<m  of  '2'i  18,  are  without  a  resident  clergyman;  and  4  parishes,  con- 
taining a  population  of  2115,  are  without  either  u  day-school  or  u 
resident  c  I  ergs  in. in. 

Ibid.,  p.  4'21  (Narberth  hundred)  : — 

'I  his  district  comprises  the  S.E.  corner  or  the  county,  being  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  hundred  of  Dungleddy,  on  the  S.  W  loot  of  CftBtlc- 
mnrtin,  on  the  E.  by  Carmarthenshire,  and  on  the  \V.  hy  the  estuary 
of  the  Cleddau,  which,  lower  down,  forms  Milford  Haven.  The  belli 
mjIiooIs  in  it  ure  those  at  Narheth  and  Tavernspite  on  the  north,  nnd  at 
llcdberth,  Curcw,  and  JetFreystou  on  the  south.  The  interim 
district  in  miserably  provided  nitti  schoolsi  having  for  the  most  pail 
tnnif,  or  as  goal  as  nnno.  If  a  right  line  he  drawn  on  the  map  from 
Nui'berth  to  Pembroke  or  Pater,  as  the  chord  of  an  arc  fanned  hy  the 
south  bank  of  the  Cleddau,  in  the  whole  of  this  district  (including  the 
es  of  Newton  North,  Minwear,  Marlel  Tewi,  Coedcamlas, 
vuwrenny,  Coshes  ton,  and  Nash-cuin-Upiun,  with  u  population  of 
:>\  >1)  I  did  not  find  n  single  day-school,  except  the  three  miserable 
schools  reported ia  the  parish  of  Martel  Tewi. 

The  common  mode  of  teaching  which  I  found  in  country  school, 
was  for  such  children  as  could  read  the  Bible  aud  TeMamenl  to 
!v;ul  in  two  classes,  viz.  a  Bible  class  (the  senior)  and  a  Testament 
the  junior).  All  the  rest  hud  to  be  taught  individually.  So, 
indeed,  had  the  whole  school,  except  in  the  forcgoiii"  least 
an  arraofferaarH  fi  purely  natter  of  necessity.  Class- teaching 
implies  -it  least  uniformity  of  books  among  ibe  w%  lossy 

>  g  of  apparatus.      Bibles  or  Testaniei  apes! 

books  printed,  as  well  as  the  most  popular  and  generally  covi 
■re  tbc  only  instances  of  such  uniformity.     Each  child  probably 
brings  to  school  a  different  primer,  if  any.    On  this  point  I  quote 
be  opinions  of  Bcuoolmo! 
■.— 

due  of  the  great  difBoullies  I    labour  mieVr  in  teaching  Ifl  the  « 

ks;  the  children  brfngrsucb  is  thvir  parents  chuoae  to  pro* 
and  the*  wholly  uusuited  for  the  purpose. 

Ibid.,  p  245:— 

Each  cluld  briogi  hie  own   booli    bo  -»i''ml,  jusl  such  ilu-r 

tr  bioi ;  thai   mskva   ii 

i  b  at  bed  - 
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ago:  (his,  however,  is  more  the  effect  of  poverty  than  anything  else. 
1  never  ask  for  other  books  where  1  know  the  parents*  circumstances 
tube  bad ;   I  go  on  us  well  as  I  can,  according  to  the  means. 

Appendix,  p.  335: — 

It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  adopt  any  regular  system  of 
education  here  at  present.  Parents  will  not  furnish  their  children  with 
proper  school-boons. 

Now,  when  it  is  considered  (Summary  No.  V.)  that  only  in  135 
out  of  698  schools  is  the  teacher  assisted  by  monitors;  that,  in  the 
remaining  563,  the  average  of  scholars  to  each  teacher  is  30  ;  that, 
out  of  I  he  children  found  present  in  day-schoole,  the  proportion  of 
icdtluif)  titsj&cripturtM  to  the  rest  was  42*7  per  cent.,  leering, 
■nerage,  besides  the  Bible  and  Testament  clashes,  some  18 
children  per  school  for  a  single  teacher  to  flit  among,  from  one 
to  the  other,  as  he  best  can; — when  all  these  points  arc  brought. 
iota  one  view,  some  idea  of  the  organic,  and  essential  inefficiency 
of  such  schools  may  bo  formed,  quite  apart  from  the  demerits  of 
inlii  idoal  teachers. 

The  Dav-sehool  Schedules  contained  columns   to  ascertain  tho 
number  of  hours  professed  to  be  devoted  to  each  subp  ct  of  instruc- 
tion.    I  gave  up  ihis  part  of  the  inquiry  after  I  very  short   lime, 
as   hopeless  in  the  common  schools.     Tho  quaint  answer  which  I 
red   fronts  schoolmaster,  in   reply   to  my  Questions  OD   this 
head,   may    be   held    to    represent   the   general  state  of   country 
schools: — ■*  You  see,  Sir,  when  I  reads 'cm  hard,  I  spells 'em 
BOd  contrariwise,  just  as  they  pleases  mo." 
In  respect  of  books,  the  workmen's  schools  are  superior  io  most 
others,  because  it  does  not   rest  with  each  individual  to  provide 
.  *  for  his  own  child.     Volumes  from   Chambers's  Series  arc 
i  allj  used  in  these  schools. 
The  nearly  exclusive  uso  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  reading-book  I  *££**•< 
mentioned  under  I  lie  head  of  "  Method.''  and  the  worth-  summnr*  ' 
lessnets  of  such  a  system,  as  a  means  of  conveying  religious  oraiiy  JjJ^^ 

knowledge,  I  shall  have  to  mention  again  when  I  come  to 
u  Religious  Instruction."  I  am  here  merely  concerned  with  :Ii<» 
nmod  art  of  reading.  The  division  into  verses  is  commonly 
in  j  !'■  use  of  to  mark  the  portion  which  each  boy  must  read.  They 
read  In  the  same  order  as  they  stand.  Each  boy  looks  out  for 
the  Terse  that  is  coming  to  him;  beyond  that  verse  he  concerns 
elf  with  uothing,  except  the  cue  of  the  preceding  one.  Sud- 
denly break  the  order,  either  by  stopping  in  the  middle  of  a  \< 
NT  missing  a  boy  or  two,  and  the  chance  is,  no  one  can  go  on. 

The  number  returned  os  reading  "  Simple  Nurratives"  are 
the  most  part  those   rated   by  the  readier  as  not.  abfa  to  read  tho 
Bible,  the  simple   narratives  being  only   the  sentences  in  common 
priiii' 

Punctuation  is  fairly  regarded,  from  a  custom  common  in 
>und.i>  -schools,  of  each  person's  reading  from  stop  to  atop.     The 
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iiioil:il(iTi.,ii  fit  the  \oire  in  often  a  fort  of  chant,   which se^ns  to 
::.i\t'  swrh'ed  from  the  tiroes  "  when  a  man  who  conkl  rend  the 

•  Welsh  Ciihilli-'  u >th  a  forte  trtM  considered  a  wry  good  -:"!i.  I 
(AppeodiXj  p.  245.)    There  was  no  end  10  the  insertion,  ooiraeioii, 
and  miscalling  of  all  fce  liiilo  won!?.    To  these  no  meaning  whut- 
'•wr  appeared  to  1  0  attached.    Bren  when  the  rtotmi  and  veil  strefo 
understood,  the  relation  between  them  woa  not  gathered  from  the 

:  part*  of  speech  or  inflexions  in  the  sentence,  bur  nipplitd  ov 
mtri/iu'cd  bj  the  iissocialii'ii  erf  Mew,  just  em  we  should  guess  *.  I  *  ■  * 
iiuanmg  of  a  sentence,  in  a  foreign  language,  of  which  w<-  liad 
caught  the  principal  uord  or  two.   Out  of  83  children  in  lh<'  tt\ 

es  of  schools  that   WOrt   better   than  the  average,  onlv  8  W1»o1  I 
i  /I  roa  i\  a  few  words  of  dictation  ;  41  either  made  no  attempt,  or 
wrote  mere  gibberish  ;  tho  rest  preserved   more  or  less  gMmUftring 
u!  ill-1  BODSOi  with  more  or  less  of  bad  spelling. 
Snicchiun.  '  rarely  or  never  found   tlie   CatechNm    IflUgtV   to  m\\  Bfffl 

The  children  connected  the  answers  with  the  (questions  simply  by 
the  association  of  word-;,  not  of  sense.  Hence,  the  sKghtaM  varia- 
t ion  in  the  form  of  the  qoeetion  puzzled  them,  and,  if  tfafaoere 
mechanical  memory  failed,  the  proper  answer  ol  one  question  would 
be  given  in  reply  to  another. 
Appendix,  p.  464  ! — 
When  1  asked,  "  Can  you  tell  me  whnt  the  word  Micrnmeiit  means?" 

not  one  replied.    I  swae  lewMfrnsi  leatfsyesawcffofl  when  I  i  fced,"  Wi.ui 

meanest,  thou  by  this  word  sacrament?" 

To  be  of  the  slightest  me  to  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes, 
imperially  in  Wale*,  where  ihrre  isthe  dotfbk  language  to  enntend 
against,  any  formulary  whatever  must  throughout  every  clause  of 
il   be  pulled   to  pieces,   reconstructed,  paraphrased,  ami  turned  in 

•  \  trj   possible  way,  by  oral   'caching.      Else,  it  is  to  them  meie 
stereotyped   nonsense.      No  explanatory   book,   no   printed   sub- 
divi-init  of  questions  and  answer?,  ItlpplpM  f lie  place  of  this  I 
t  ■ommciitavy. 

Ibid.,  p.  283:— 

I  found  that  they  repealed  die  whole  of  the  Church  Catechism  on  Fri- 
days and  Sundays,  and  a  section  daily  from  an  Exposition  of  the  Cale- 
ehfsmbyDr.  Mann,  Bfsnop  of  Cork  and  Rosa.  The  Exposition  seemed 

to   me  just    as   faard   ad  toe    text  :   the  children   repeated   it    merely  hy 

rote, 89  appeared  from  several  of  them  giving  answers  which  belonged 

me  other  question  than  the    one  silted,  besides   sucn  omissions 

and  nm|i|ucing  of  little    wonk   SS  Often  made  nonsenw*  of  what  ihey 

said.  aetsanea  ot  the  onmtiaHuetoyy  nature  of  this  Exposition  for 

purposes  ot  instruction,  I  umy  mention  that  the  question  "  What  Ot€ 
tlu-  works  of  the  dt  t /'/.'"  is  followed  by  a  Ifasl  of  vises  arranged  with  as 
little  method  ,is  the  nouns  and  verbs  which  follow  the  rules  in  Projirht 
'/»</'  martinis  and  As  in  prtrsn/fi. 

Tbeasj  whom  I  found  writing  on  stage  are  not  two-thirds  of  those 
arhom  1  Ihuinl  writing  on  paper.      In  common  sehoeSfl  the  *hue  i> 
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isively  appropriated  to  I  .   and  pnif  10  wniing,  ereti 

l»>r  lir^iiiiior-.     Ttie  |  -i rents  of  a  child  who   tarns  willing  must 

la  ii  with  tbooK  and  pay  taeMraUy)  hi  additional  hi. fef  the 

notion,     Hence  il    is   regarded   in   ihe    light   of  uu  extra,  or 

mpllahjnent,     Nut  nmcfa  more  than  hulf  of  those  found  piaflml 

in  school  were   learning   to   write.     Hero   is  the  testimony  of  a 

schoolmaster. 

A|i[.".'mli.\t  p.  449  ; — 

Writing. — I  will  merely  observe,  in  reference  to  this,  (hat  no  »i/»trm 

.  t,  and,  as  ihe  pupil  baa  no  tfaments  to  guide  his  judgment, 

hut  commences  wilh  Ihe  imitation  of  a  copy -line,  hi*  ideas  of  the  real 

C  forms  ol  If  tiers  are  nothing  btii  confusion.  A  atom  practice  h  iwever 
i  la  than  flrfa, — thai  the  whole  of  his  time  in  writing  when  .u  ocnoi  I 
is  employed  in  copying  that  which  fa  already  writton,  and  the  d 
quciicc  is,  thai,  when  he  has  to  write  (faffl  whfcfa  1::.-  ooTy  BD  ide.d 
cvsleuce  (*•  it  ia  a  lellcr  io  Ml  friends  when  from  lunne),  he  is  put  to 
the  gneaftftl  shift-.. 

My  own  ofanrtttSon  fully  conftrnw  this  atatejmnt.    Tha  fol- 
lowing is  an  extreme  6886:  - 

Ibid.,  p.  842:— 

T  tried  the  children  at  writing  from  the  Lesson  Honk  on  their  slates 
— "  Dul  who  made  you  and  all  the  boys  and  jrirls  in  the  world  V" 
One  wrote  il  curreclly  with  ifaa  exception  of  ftoo  for  who.  Most  of  llie 
M  HW  nut  ^rL  l>eyond  JitU.  Such  as  rnnde  any  further  attempt 
arranged  their  words  in  ii  vertical  column.  The  average  aLje  of  these 
l),,vs  a  ■  Wpm  irds  of  nine  years;  their  average  attendance  »t  school 
rils  of  tliree  years. 

Little  supervision  is  exercised  over  (he  children  while  engaged 
in  writing. 

KM,  p.  841  ;— 

I    IMI   u  hoy  copying    from   fl    tattered    slip    the    following  word*: 
more  grateful   than  a  pleasant  friend  "   (Hey,     He  was  not 

oYcrlookeJ,  and    was    blending    ond  severing    the    letters    into 
variety  of  blum'ci  .  i .  y.   he  hud  reparoled   (all   the  way  duwu)  qratc 
ttmmjkal      Tha   Una  which  he  had  just   wrillen    when    I  looked  at  his 
book  stood   IbUI  — *'  Nothing  more  grate  ful   limn  aplesaut  frend." 

Ibkl.,  p.  300s- 
Tlic  copv-books  were  ill  wrillen,  and  the  children  suffered  to  writfl 

■whole  page*  of    misspelt  words  without    correction — c.  </,  I  noticed    a 
page  written   from  beginning;  '0  end  with  "  Trail  or   an  enemy  to   Ins 
iid  "NowrtU  ward  towards  the  noitb." 
lit  io-iitly  no  manner  of  convenience  for   writing.       In 

five  school*  1  found  thai   ihe  scholars  had  to  kneel  at  bwatthta  io 
write  ;   m   it  sixth,  at   the  seats  of  pews;  in  a  seventh  (Appendix, 

md  the  third  class  copying  on  slates  from  some  little  dirty  slips  in 
.1  ;   iliey  had  no  desks  before  their  l>enches,  and  hud  to  hold 
ilir  cops  in  their  hands,  mi  1  the  slate  on  their  laps. 
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The  copioa  set  are  often  most  extraordinary. 
Appendix,  p.  261 : — 
One  of  the  copy-slips  nrilteu  by  the  master  was  '*  Zebu,  on  Indian 
animal  f*  another  "Uncle,  the  husband  of  an  auiil.*'^ 

Ibid.,  p.  301 : — 

Several  pieces  were  written  from  the  "  Ready  Letter-writer,"  a 
somewhat  odd  compilation  to  put  into  the  hands  of  children.  In  the 
first  enpy-boole  Unit  I  opened  was  copied  at  full  length  "  A  Letler  from 
a  young  Gentleman  to  a  Ludy,  begging  her  acceplonce  of  a  Present." 

The  school  at  Uzmaaton  (Appendix,  p.  404)  exhibited  a  pleasing 
contrast: — 

Just  before  the  Christmas  holidays  the  chiMrcn  had  written  letters 
(without  assistance)  to  the  patroness,  on  the  occasion.  I  saw  several  of 
these  letters.  They  were  quite  different  enough  from  euch  other  to 
mark  them  as  really  original.  They  exhibiied,  for  the  most  part,  u 
very  pleasing  proof  of  minds  and  feelings  moved  in  a  good  direction. 

The  labouring  classes,  including  a  large  proportion  of  those 
called  farmers,  are   unable  to  write.      Not  to  mention  that  this 

inability  cuts  off  from   them   all   ehaucc  of  promotion  elsewhere, 
it  affects  tliu  economy  of  their  present  positron. 

Ibid.,  pi  "282.  (Evidence  of  Mr.  Roberts,  Glan-towi) : — 
I  may  mention  one  circumstance  in  particular  which  bears  bard  upon 
the  poor:  from  their  want  of  education  they  cannot  generally  write 
with  sufficient  ease  lo  maVe  use  of  the  post-office  ;  hence  the  reduction 
of  postage  has  failed  lo  benefit  them  ;  they  can  only  transact  business 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  to  do  this  they  necessarily  waste  much  time  and 
labour  in  journey*. 

Arithmetic,  like  writing,  constitutes  an  exlra,  for  which  an 
additional  Id.  in  commonly  demanded.  Only  one-third  of  those 
found  present  in  school  were  learning  it  at  all;  ami,  again,  of 
this  third,  littlo  more  thau  a  third  were  advanced  beyond  the 
simple  rules.  Nevertheless,  the  sons  of  the  smaller  farmers  dewote 
to  it  exclusively  such  odd  '•  quarters"  as  they  can  spare  in  the  less 
bust  periods  of  the  agricultural  year.  Although  it  i.s  the  accom- 
plishment on  which  tin*  schoolmaster  usually  prides  himself  most  . 
the  mode  10  which  it  is  taught  h  thus  described  by  Mr,  David 
Owen. 

Ibid.,  p.  238:— 

The  rules  ore  not  explained  to  the  children  so  ns  to  be  understood  ; 
the  meon  is  that  the  common  books  of  arithmetic  nru  all  in  English: 
the  schoolmasters  ere  wholly  incapable  of  dealing  wilh  the  rules  oilier- 
WIN  than  in  the  words  of  the  book;  und  so  the)  are  presented  lo  the 
children  nut  only  in  a  form,  but  in  a  language,  wholly  unintelligible 
to  them. 

The  children  appeared  to  me  to  possess  generally  considerable 
arithmetical  powers,  if  tlfcre  had  been  any  one  to   cultivate  them 

rly.     For  instance  (ibid.,  p.  "J33) : — 


Canrurrthe}},  G'hitoorymi,  ami  Pan 
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I  asked.  How  nnuiy  half-crowns  make  1/.  10*.?— The  boy  ai  rived  it 
the  remit  by  writing  down  n  pretty  long:  list  of  fir.  6'/.,  3*.  iV/.,  Ac,  DM 
tni'l-T  the  other,  and  then  adding  them  together  ;  ending  he  had  Ion 
l:irn'e  ii  total,  he  subtracted  one  Eft  6d.  after  another  till  the  total  was 
reduced  to  the  sunt  required;  lie  then  counted  the  number  of  times 
that  2*.  Gd.  was  written  in  his  column. 

I  found  few  schools  in  which  there  were  not  some  of  the 
•  hiklren  fairly  versed  in  the  multiplication  table,  in  tlie  relative 
value  of  coins,  and  able  to  add  and  subtract  mentally. 

Arithmetic  is  rarely  taught  to  girls,  although  those  found  in 
common  day-schools  are,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  generally 
the  daughters  of  farmers. 

Hence  (Appendix,  p.  235,  Evidence  of  Mr.  Hhyg  Jones)  : — 
When  those  females  come  to  market,  they  arc  often  obliged  to  come 

to  shops  to  have  their  accounts  made  up;  c.  g.  if  they  sell  su  many  lbs. 

of  cheese  at  so  much  per  lh.(  fte 

With  the  foregoing  sort  of  Reading,  Writing,   and   Arithmetic,  awrtwi* 

,l  i  PL  111-  ii  T        •  "tT'irtion  Ik*- 

the  education  ol  the  common  schools  begin.?  and  ends.  It  is  true  nui  r*»i. 
that,  in  Summary  No.  VI.,  there  are  enumerated  Geography,  ,rS  u'i'i'-' 
English  Grammar,  English  Etymology,  English  History,  Vocal  mrtir 
Mimic,  Linear  Drawing,  Land  Surveying,  and  Navigation.  But, 
without  insisting  upon  such  of  these  subjects  as  arc  liable  to  be 
Called  specialties,  or  upon  the  national  loss  which  is  yearly  incurred 
by  the  waste  of  talents  for  the  cultivation  or  indication  of  which 
such,  subjects  are  suitable,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a 
child  might  pas*  through  the  generality  of  these  schools  without 
learning  either  tlio  limits,  capabilities,  general  history,  or  language 
of  that  empire  in  which  he  is  horn  a  citizen  ;  and  this  is  the  kind  of 
knowledge  which  I  consider  to  be  the  province  of  Geography, 
English  History,  English  Grammar,  and  English  Etymology,  in 
elementary  schools.  The  ideas  of  the  children  remain  as  help- 
lessly local  as  they  might  have  done  a  thousand  years  agn.  All 
thai  fliey  learn  now  they  might  have  learnt  then.  Tlunv  U 
itely  nothing  in  their  education  to  correspond  with  any  part 
of  all  thai  which  has  since  happened  and  is  happening  in  the 
world.     J  do  not  imagine  thai  it  is  possible  adequately  to  COO 

.  mow ness  which  circumscribn  their  new, ot  the  confusion 
which  renders  unmeaning  to  them  every  word  that  express 

ion  more  extensive  than  their  daily  sphere.     They  cannot,  on 
leaving  school,  read  with  intelligence  the  most  ordinary  work  up  D 

Cta  of  common  information  (Appendix,  p.  463).    What  share 
in  those  notions  which  constitute  our  national  existence  ran  a   lad 

.  who  calls   the  capital   of   England   Ti<<l>rj<ir  ;   who,   being 

d  to  name  another  town  in  England  besides  London,  nam  6 

ibid.,   p.   334),  or  America   (p.   283);    who  says  that 

William   the  Conqueror   defeated   the    English  at   the   battle  of 

•■rloo  (p.  230),  and  reigned  next  before  Queen  Victoria  (p.  283); 
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that  Napoleon  »a»  a  Russian  (p.  |    .m  Adsm  oicli- 

.  :nl  (p.  395)  ?     What  compass  has  a  person  for  ike 

dir.Tiuni  of  his  energies  to  the  most  profitable  aeenunt,  who  does 
iu  \  know  t,»  nrhnt  English  pSrt  tflu  packets  sail  from  Cardiff*, 
whence  bII  the  produce  of  liis  neighbourhood  is  flipped  •  \Vh;;t 
hold  lias  society  upon  the  sense  of  interest,  sympathies,  or  rvason 

of  snrli  jieuple  I 

Schoolmasters  defend  themselves  by  saying  that  with  the  smaller 
farmers  (Appendix,  p.  245), 

II  would  be  no  recommendation,  hut  rather  the  reverse,  to  be  told 
that  their  children  would  learn  history  and  geography. 

Bui  can  this  he  wondered  nt  when  \\\  a  school,  by  no  means  of 
the  lowest  clas?  QbUL,  p.  239 J, 

English  history  and  geography  were  taught  from  half  x  page  devoted 
to  each  itt  ihe  end  of  a  spelling-book? 

In  the  words  of  the  muster  of  ibis  same  school,  who  could  (}H 
no  better  books  supplied  by  the  \  arcnis  of  \\u  scholars  (ibid., 
p.  237)- 

It  is  necessary  to  sJwiv  W  a]ep  the  value  of  education*  1' 
education  could  be  given  to  ■  few,  the  promotion  of  these  (which  would 
hr  sure  to  follow)  would  stimulate  i he  rest  to  exertion.  Much  of  lite 
present  nn'ii:iiion  on  the  subject  among  the  people  hns  been  occasioned 
by  Hie  example  of  some  few  of  ihe  farmers  who  haw  sent  tin  [r  sons 
to  [he  London  University,  or  Q)aSgOW,to  l>e  educated.  The  subse- 
quent advancement  of  tDfM  f.vhkh  ha^  been  nlmnst  invariable)  li.:- 
■wakened  u  desire  in  other*  to  ilo  the  like.  The)  will  not,  however, 
muke  sucrlnees  imiil  it  iball  he  more  plainly  shown  to  them  how 
great  an  advantage  will  be  gained. 

Vocal  music  in  day-schools  rarely  extends  beyond  tinging 
common  psabtl  Md  hymn  times.  The  subject,  however,  ispopulnr. 
and   enters   largely  into   the   popular   worship.      0<  g   die 

i.in|n'mmcnt  of  the  Welsh  labouring  classes,  I  should  sfty  that 
mil  IC  might  l)o  made  to  form  B  peculiarly  Important  pari  of  tln-ir 
education. 

In  the  English-spoken  districts  I  found  a  greater  number  of 
-  hoola  in  which  a  respectable  course  of  instruction  was  given  than 
elsewhere,  though  these  were  by  no  means  in  sufficient  quantity. 
BOf  'Tjually  distributed.     This  is  to  bo  accounted  for  by  the 
tlint   ihe  landed  pn  prictors  are.  more  generally  resident      Bur    if 
il.i-  ii  >|i«*r  chi-^e-*  do  more  towards  educating  llie  children   of 
BSj  Ihe  adult  portion  of  these  latter  classes  doe 
for  itself-     In  Castu  martin  hundred,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
ate  hardly  any  Sunday-schools  upon  the  Welsh  type  nith 
their  own  peculiar  activity.* 

From  Summary  No.  IV.  it  appears  thai  in  25$  per  pent 

die  entire  number  of  schools  no  rougic  us  in  ttructioo  ia  professed  to 

'."  pp.  173*179  of  lint  vriumr. 
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be  guc*i).     I  lai'i  down  the  folio-'.  !   If  any  I  n  or 

Oilier  religious  fonin:.:\  v.  .is  being  taught,  off  u  til--  Btt 
■MM  Said  in  be  listed,  not  simplv  as  a  liimlillU  IhmA,  I  WW  MM  to 
convey  idiffioua  instruction— in  either  of  Ihcte  ea*es  !  eutervd  the 
School  M  one  in  which  religious  instruction  was  given.  I  im 
inclined,  however,  to  think  that  tbe  answers  upon  which  the 
fbrPgotag  proportior  i>  founded  overMak"  the  fact,  from  (lie  follow- 
ing i.slimonies  : — 

Appendix,  p.  918  (Kvideiiceof   Pfftffim  Z)ae*>#,  Esq.,  and  Dr. 

Danes) :  — 

Religious  instruction,  at  a  (jwcrfil  rule,  is  not  giren  hi  {>/iraft'  tt'ti/. 
n  koote.   The  common  r— dint;- book  is  I  lie  Testament  or  spelling-; 
The  Testament  is  used  fiinply  as  a  readiug-l  ook,  and  mat  liecause  it  is 
Ihe  cheapest:  no  explanation  bghan  of  it. 

Ihki..  p.  236  <  Evidence  of  Mr.  Dtwid  Oven)  :— 

T'»   give    religious   instruction  never  enters   into   die   head  of  a  man 
setting1  up  a  private  duy-schuol ;  the  parents  would  object  to  it. 

Now,  private  day-schools  make  more   than   half  of  the  whole 
numb  r  of  schools. 

1  usually  found  the  text  regarded,  after  it  had  been  read]  a-* 

nothing  more  than  a  repertory  of  words  to  spell,  and  for  Which  io 

Le  Welsh  equivalents.      Where  more  was  attempt.  i\,  tmh  JW0 

modes  ci  '  ing  were  goner  ally  in  use.     Of  these,  one  con- 

I  in  putting  each  verse  that  had  ben  read  into  an  inlerro_ 

form, as  many  times  over  as  it  contained  words,  verbal 

the   particular  word  which  answers  each  question;  r.  </..  if  the 

id  had  been   "  Jesus  went  up  into  a  mnuntah)  to  pray/' 

would  be,  "  Who  wen!  up  into  a  mountain?     Wind 

did  Jesus   cro  op    into.'     Ham  did  Jesus  go  to  the  mountain? 

,r/i,a  ilitl  Jesus  go  up  into  the  mountain?"    The 
the  question,  then  looks  at  the  verse,  and,  finding  all  the  woi 
them  n  the  words  of  the  verse,  except  one,  ho  knows  by 

■  that  this  one  U  the  word  which  he  is  intended  to  rap  >al    i<i 
.   i',     The  other  mode  of  interrogation  is,  at  onaa  to  abandon 
the  paasage  read,  and  to  ask  a  number  of  questions,  whleh  have  no 
iv  ith  tho  passage  or  with  one  another,  and  to  which  tho 
children  know  the  answers  (commonly  a  single  word)  b J  role,  [f 
til.     For  instance     appendix,  pp.  4.!7*8)  : — 

I  heard  the  fir>l  clusj-  read  from  the  12lh  chapUr  of  the  Second  Hook 
untie).     I  asked  the  master  to  question  the  children  upon  ii  as  he 
usual  I)  did;  whereupon  he  asked,  •'  Who  was  Jesus  Christ?"   "  Where 
was  he  baited  ?"     He  then  did  not  seem  inclined  to  go  on. 

.  L,  pp.  265-6:— 

Sftxd  13  boys  read  from  the  I2ih  chapter  of  Jeremiah;  theyeexdd 
all  read  with  moderate  c:;se;  the  master  PEketl  the  following  quest 
p  two  first  referring  to  the  passage  read,  end  then  digreasuifi— 
hoi — who  U  thiit  ?— Tlte  Lord.     Whut  i!u  you  mean  by 
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"of  thy  judgments  ?" — Question  was  not  understood,  but  the  boys  gave 
the  Welsh  word  for  judgments.  Who  mode  the  world  ? — God.  In 
what  space  of  time  did  God  m*dt  the  world? — In  six  days,  Whut  did 
he  do  on  the  seventh  *day  ?  —  Rested  and  hallowed  it.  Who  was  Christ? 
— The  Son  of  God.  Who  was  his  mother  ? — The  Virgin  Mary.  How 
many  persons  are  there  in  the  Godhead  ? — Three  (naming  them). 
Who  is  the  Redeemer  of  God's  elect  ?— Jesus  Christ.  What  did  Jeans 
Christ  tloneUx  sinners? — Died  for  them.  Which  day  did  he  rise  from 
the  dead? — The  third.  When  did  he  gone  then  to  heaven? — No 
answer.  The  old  man  repealed  the  word  "  well  n  before  putting:  each 
question,  and  at  this  point  seemed  inclined  to  bepn  his  circle  ot  exa- 
mination afresh,  asking;,  Who  made  the  world? — I  have  recorded  the 
questions  as  they  occurred,  seriatim  and  rertitifii/i. 

It  te  thus  a  tolerably  safe  guess  with  the  children  that  the  rawer 
to  nine  out  of  everj  ten  questions  which  they  arc  ever  asked,  in 
connexion  with  their  reauiug-let&oit,  will  be,  either  God — Jenu 
Christ — Bethlehem — tttc  Virgin  Mary — to  save  sinners — ov,th<uf>'rti. 
Accordingly,  they  give  one  or  other  of  these  words  in  reply  to  all 
scriptural  questions  whatsoever.  I  subjoin  a  few  examples  of  the 
absurdities  which  such  modes  of  instruction  lead  ihe  children  to 
utter,  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  examine  them  in  a  more 
rational  manner: — 

Appendix,  p,  278: — 

I  heard  6  children  read  the  3rd  chapter  of  St.  Mntthew.  John  the 
Baptist  came  to  prepare  our  Lord's  wuy  ;  was  called  ihe  Baptist,  be- 
cause the  kingdom  </  fit-arm  ir/is  at  hand — because  he  baptized — could 
not  explain  ihe  word  u  baptize  " — was  near  a  river— could  not  tell  the 
nnme  of  the  river — ihe  name  of  the  river  was  God. 

I  bid.,  p.  291  ;— 

Had  heard  of  the  apoatles;  when  asked  what  they  were,  ihe  answer 
was  Jesus  Christ, 

Ibid.,  p.  303:— 

I  heard  the  2nd  class  (7  boys)  read  St.  Matthew  lx.  indifferently. 
Could  not  tell  what  death  Christ  died :  one  answered  FielMrhem  ; 
nnnther.  palsy— hitncf  him — nailed  hint  on  /fie  wans — they  nailed  ut  the 
Ktimo  time  with  him  certain  of  the  Scribes.  It  was  evident  thai  the 
children  did  not  understand  a  syllable  of  what  1  was  saying,  and  that 
ihe)  were  looMiig  in  the  verses  read  lor  answers  to  my  questlotll,  being 
n^ed  to  hear  no  other  questions  put  to  them  than  the  words  of  each 
•  read  in  an  interrogative  form;  and  in  this  way  certain  oj  the 
Scribes  was  picked  at  random  from  t».  3. 

Ibid.,  p.  331:  — 

I  heard  them  (1*2  boys)  read  St.  John  ii.  John  the  Baptist  lived  in 
llt-thlehem  of  Judiea;  in  Jordan  (sic);  in  six  waterpots  of  stone  (slcj. 
This  answer  arose  from  an  effort  of  the  boy  «lm  made  It  to  find  by  re- 
iVinice  to  the  chapter  some  verse  v\hich  should  explain  what  was  asked. 
Tin-  enrlv  niul  of  the  chapter  is  about  Christ's  turning1  the  watrr  into 
wine;  the  boy,  not  understanding  a  sellable  of  it,  had  lit  upon  the  foie- 
Roing  words,  and  ga\e  them  in  answer  (o  my  question  hnp-howinl. 
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Appendix,  p.  336: — 

Two  boys  of  the  Bible  class  were  present.     They  had  read  straight 

through  the  Bible  to  the  Book  of  Job,  which  they  were  just  beginning. 

V-  What  is  the  meaning  of  u  perfect  and  upright?'1     When  can  a  man 

lid  lube  "perfect  And  upright?" — A.  And  there  were  born  nolo 

him  seven  BOM  and  seveu  daughters, 

EblcL.  pp.  340-1:—* 

I  found  a  class  of  3  girfa  and  &  monitor  reading  Si.  Matthew  viii, 
22 — 2j,  about  Jesus  calming  the  lempest.  Though  nil  read  wit!i  MM 
and  kepi  the  stops,  the  following  answer*  were  given  to  the  folio  wing; 
question; — What  happened  to  Jesus  and  his  disci  pies  in  the  ship? — A 
tjrrat  multitude — A  man  sick  of  the  palsy.  Such  absurd  answers  are 
thus  to  be  accounted  fur:  After  ljatenf Ug  to  this  class  for  a  minute  or 
two  while  they  road  about  the  tempest,  I  passed  on  io  another  class; 
during  DNJ  absence  they  hud  been  reading;  about  Christ*!  curing  the 
mini  sick  of  the  palsy  in  the  following  chapter.  The  question  and 
answer  1  took  down  tcrbatim. 

Such  means  fuil  to  convey  any  knowledge  of  Language  winterer. 
What  I  in  an  will  appear  better  from  two  instances  which  1  Bub-* 
join,  with  tlie  remarks  which  they  suggested  at  the  time: — 

Ibid,  p.  32/:— 

When  asked  to  repeat  the  commandment  which  tells  u«  to  rest  on  the 
sabbath,  one  repealed  the  tenth  ;  did  not  know  "what  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments (ell  us  to  do  to  our  father  and  mother;"  repeated  the 
fiuh- — still  could  not  answer  this  question. 

I  beheve  that  il  would  be  found,  on  analyzing  one  of  these  cases  of 
apparently,  hopeless  stupidity  down  to  the  bottom,  that  it  has  its  pg  »t 
in  mi  ignorance  of  language  (tons  almost  inconceivable),  rather  than  in 
feebleness  of  mental  power.  In  the  first  place,  these  children  attached 
no  meaning  to  the  word  honour;  in  the  next,  they  had  no  conception 
tlml  the  words  "to  do  to  our  filher  and  mother"  were  generic,  under 
which  something  else  was  to  be  specified.  They  repented  the  fifth 
Commandment  in  connexion  with  the  words  "father  and  mother" 
merely  by  an  act  of  associative  memory. 

Ibid.,  p.  364:  — 

T  heard  13  read  St.  Matthew  \\\.     "Trimmed  their  lamps"  was 

rtad    "tormented    them   lamps."     (it   should  be   noted   that  this  is 

lh  in  which  no  Welsh  is  spoken.)    The  Son  of  Man  meant  Jesus 

Sl — he  will  judge  the  quick  and  dead— did  not  know  the  meaning 

of  the  quick,  nor   could  give  uny  notion   of  what  it  **as  ihey  had   been 

ug,  whether  it  was  a  real  story  or  something  else  ;    nor  when  asked 

to  explain  the  parable  (that  of  the  Ten  Virgins), after  being  told  Io  look 

fortius  word  in  the  contents  at  the  heud  of  the  chapter,  could  they  tell 

mi)  thing  about  it.     By  degrees,  when  asked  each  part  separately,  thev 

sajiithat  the  bridegroom  meant  Christ,  and  they  contrived  lopuxsleoul 

some  glimmering  of  what  the  rest  meant.     The  name  of  ilie  nation  who 

crucilied   our    Lord  was  Golgotha.      Such  on  answer  as  this   merely 

I  that  they  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  nation.      It  may 

be  remsrked  generally  that  the  absurd  answers  given   by  children  arise 

B 
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not  from  iheir  inability  to  distinguish  idcast  but  thtir  iynoranre  of 
vcttrdn.  These  boys  knew  well  enough  the  real  difference  between  a 
ftp r son  and  a  place.  Not  one  oFihem  would  have  snid  thnt  "Oyster* 
mouth*  had  boxed  Tom  JoneVs  ears"  because   in   tttifl  Fnttaflee  ttiey 

would  know  what  Oystcrmoutk  und    Tom  Jones  meant. 

In  rather  less  than  one-fourth  or  the  schools  in  which  religious 
instruction  is  professed  to  be  given  is  it  conducted  by  any  other 
person  tfaan  the  master  or  mistress  of  tlio  school.  By  the  word 
"  conducted/'  I  mean  something  more  than  occasional  visits  and 
formal  examinations.  There  is  no  part  of  school  instruction  in 
which  the  personal  intervention  of  patrons  or  visitors  is  capable  of 
being  more  beneficial.  It  offers  the  best,  perhaps  the  only,  chance 
of  giving  to  the  children  of  the  poor  those  benefits  which  result 
from  gooa  society.  In  learning  the  highest  principles  of  manners, 
tbey  learn  manners  themselves  from  this  kind  of  lesson,  in  a  way 
which  no  mere  teacher's  teaching  can  convey.  I  was  alwayi 
struck  with  the  different  bearing  of  the  children  who  enjoyed  this 
advantage  as  compared  with  others  who  did  not.  This  interven- 
tion becomes  more  necessary  as  schools  grow  more  active,  and 
children,  without  some  such  counterbalance,  have  n  greater  tendency 
to  turn  out  vulgar  sod  flippant  than  they  had  before  to  remain 
sheepish  and  rude.  The  -chords  at  Talliaris  (Appendix,  pp. 
231-2),  Porthkorrj  (p.  322),  Redberth  (p.  436),  and  (Tarftastoii 
(p. 404)  made  a  strong  impression  upon  my  mind  in  this  respect. t 

The  only  points  of  religious  teaching  which  struck  me  as  being 
generally  impressed  upon  the  children's  minds  were  the  dutj  of 
keeping  holy  the  Sabbath-day,  and  that  the  wicked  would  be  cast 
into  \\A\-tln: 

The  Sunday-schools  in  connexion  with  the  Church  are  of  a 
totally  different  description  from  those  which  I  have  already 
mentioned.  As  places  of  religious  Instruction  ybr  //„  -young  they 
appeared  to  me  to  be  generally  far  better  conducted  than  'he 
chiipel  schools;  it  u;i«-  made  more  exclusively  their  business. 
\\  here  a  Church  Sunday-school  existed,  the  clergyman  usually 
took  pari  in  il  personally,  and  the  voluntary  teachers  would  be  of 
B  superior  dais,      I  he   Church   Sunday- schools  with   the 

constitution  of  which  I  was  most  pleaaea  was  thai  ;it    Penrnark 
(Appendix,  p.  321 )  i  — 

The  teachers  an*  the  inentnbcnl  and  bis  wSfis,  the  squire  and  his  wife, 
the  neater  of  the  day-school  in  i he  village  (now  nearly  confined  to 
rees  "t  the  girls'  school  si  Pontoon     The 
of  hoys  repeated  two  rerses  of  die  Paahni  and  Ihe  Collect  fi 
day.    Tni  ad  Gospel.     [  mnj  remark  here  ihst  the 

nt    the  Simd.iv  -vi -hnoi  Union  are  on  hsi  li 

slread  ihii  pari 

moei  appropriate  exercise  for  u  Chun 
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A  similar  school,  which  an  accident  prevented  my  visiting,  is 
bed,  Appendix,  p.  390.*  To  these  I  may  aJd  Redberth 
(ibid.,  p.  437)   and  Porthkerry  (ibid.,  p.  322). 

In  nearly  (i0  per  cent,  of  the  school*  no  visitation  is  made.  It 
may  be  aaffl  that  this  is  not  peculiar  to  schools  for  the  poor.  The 
Oftfte,  however,  of  such  schools  differs  essentially  in  this  respect 
(ten  ^eluiols  for  the  upper  classes.  The  scholars'  parents  are,  in  A 
great  measure,  visitors  of  these  latter  schools,  at  hast  over  the 
material  arrangements  of  them.  Parents  of  the  labouring  class 
rarely  go  near  the  school  in  which  their  children  arc  being 
instructed,  or,  if  they  do.  Come  With  nn  higher  standard  than  that 
of  their  own  homes. 

The  Rev.  John  Allen,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  having  visited 
in  1845  many  endowed  schools  in  two  of  the  counties  (Car- 
n.i  tlw  nshirc  and  Pembrokeshire)  assigned  to  me,  I  have  returned 
all  such  schools  as  "  visited  by  an  Inspector;"  although,  not  being 
Bided  bj  Government,  tliev  cannot  bo  considered  as  liable  to  this 
atioti  in  the  same  sense  as  to  that  o?  their  committee,  trustees, 
governors,  or  guardians.  1  have  done  the  same  by  Mrs.  Befan'l 
■chooUa  which  are  visited  by  an  Inspector  of  iheir  own.  Generally, 
it  is  visitation  when  actually  made,  and  not  the  right  of  visitation, 
ffhich  I  have  recorded. 

The  process  of  instruction  is  conducted  entirely  with  English 
books.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  mark  the  districts  in  the 
counties  assigned  to  me  within  which  the  Rnglish  language  may 
be  considered  as  the  mother-tongue  of  the  people,  These  districts 
lie  roughly  described  as  lying  to  the  south  of  the  London 
mail-road,  i.  e.  the  entire  southern  coast-line  and  the  depth  of  a 
i*.  u  miles  behind  it,  from  Cardiff  to  the  coast  of  the  Irish  sea,  with 
the  exception  of  the  interval  between  Swansea  and  St.  Clear's, 
i  the  south-east  corner  oT  Carmarthenshire  reaches  down  to 
the  British  Channel. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  my  district,  especially  in  those  quarters 
which  are  both  inland  and  rural,  although  persons  keeping  shops 
01  engaged  ill  I  rail-,  and  individual!  her*  ;md  ill.  re,  nimv  frequently 
tli  in  some  years  ago,  may  understand  English,  yet  there  is  no 
general  and  popular  acquaintance  with  it  beyond  a  few  words  and 
leniences  for  the  commonest  things  and  occasions. 

Into  such  quarters  as  these  latter  the  indirect  means  of  diffusing 
a  knowledge  of  English  scarcely  penetrate.  The  Sunday-schools 
in  neWtae  conduce  to  such  an  end.f  38  per  cent,  of  them  are  con- 
•<!  in  Welsh  only,  and  36*4  per  cent,  in  both  languages.  In 
tlu  latter,  however  (excepting  the  Church  schools},  the  English 
elan  is  generally  very  small,  being  composed  either  of  those 
children  who  are  going  to  a  day-school,  and  whose  parents  object  to 
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Lbeii  being  taught  Webb  on  Sundays  |  Appendix,  p.  2 J  6),  or 
of  those  adults  nho  are  not  of  the  labouring  class  (ibid.,  p.  246). 

Il  would   be  impossible  to  exaggerate  Hw  difficulties  which  this 

diversity  between  the  language  in  which  t : j « -  school-books  ace 
written  and  the  mother-tongue  of  the  children  presents.  In  pro- 
portioB  as  thi  teacher  adheres  lo  English,  be  does  not  set  beyond 

ihc  child'*  cars;  in  proportion  as  he  employs  Welsh,  he  ftp] 
to  be  superseding  the  most  important  part  of  i lie  child's  instruction. 
How  and  where  to  draw  (he  line — how  io  convey  the  prinripli  -  «-i 
knowledge  through  the  only  medium  in  which  the  child  can 
apprehend  them,  yet  to  leave  them  impressed  upon  its  mind  in 
other  terms,  and  under  other  forms — how  to  employ  the  old  tongue 
as  a  scaffolding,  yet  to  leave,  if  possible,  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
finished  building,  but  to  have  it,  if  not  lost,  at  least  stowed  away — 
all  this  presupposes  a  teacher  so  thoroughly  master  of  the  subjecl  \ 
which  he  is  going  to  leach,  and  also  of  two  languages  UOSt 
milar  in  genius  and  idiom,  that  be  can  indifferently  n  i  re  i  nl 
bis  matter  with  equal  clearness  in  one  as  in  the  other.  Nu  teachers 
less  gifted  could  deal  effectually  with  the  existing  state  of  things, 
How  far  the  present  teachers  are  likely  lo  Le  such  persons  Will 
u*  in  the  sequel  of  my  Report 
Bu  \\w  as  the  Welsh  peasantry  interest  themselves  at  all  iu  the 
daily  Instruction  id*  their  children*  they  are  everj  w  here  anxious  for 
them  to  be  taught  English. 

Appendix,  p.  "229  (Evidence  of  the  Rev.  J.  Payh)  : — 

Still, amidst  so  Iowa  standard  of  morality,  and  Mich  sqnaltd  poverty, 

there  is  a  very  geneial   feeling  Unit  some  degree  of  instruction  Would 

enable  them   to  belier   their  condition.      Tins  appeal*  principally  iu 

their  eagerness  for  Ihcii  children  to  learn  English i  e.  tj.  iii  m>  school 

I  have  the  elder  children  taught  to  read  their  Bibles  in  Welsh  (being 
their  mother- tongue),  as  well  as  in  Enjrli-h.  Parents,  how  ever,  have 
objected  lhal  "their  children  can  learn  Welsh  ut  home." 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  I  heard  a  small  fm.u-i  m 
thai  "  he  W<nM  KXmtr  pay  twice  as  much  to  an  English  master  MM 
knew  no  Wehh"—  (Ibid.,  p.  230.) 

On  tlu  other  hand,  there  is  no  inconsiderable  nor  uniiiflueiuiul 
number  of  the  clergy,  both  Established  mid  Dissenting,  who  would 
neve  Welsh  still  popularly  taught,  and  not  simplj  j$d  in 

teaching*    The  common  arguments  that  Welsh  should 

be  -  0  language  nf  tacred4  as  English  ol  secular  things,  in  W 
because  il  w  m  Is  to  make  religious  trutl 

i  .  that  .i  iu  :  iderslands 

who 
underatanda  only  one;  that  iheWi  Laminated 

by  an  infidel  o  us  literati! 

1  .     | 

niigii  i  ii  uy  W  elsh  ihouJ  I  be  |j  why 

lOuld  be  a  concurrent,  laugu-L 
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In  the  present  clay-schools  the  teachers  are  often  most  inade- 
quately acquainted  with  English  themselves,  and  employ  Welsh 
for  all  colloquial  or  explanatory  purposes  (if  any).  No  specific 
attempt  is  made  to  teach  English.  The  children  arc  left  to  pick 
ii  up  as  I  boy  besl  can,  in  their  progress  from  the  alphabet  to  the 
Bible.  The  teacher  asks  them  to  spell  ihe  English  words,  and  to 
give  the  Welsh  equivalents  for  each  severalty*  but  not  sentence  for 
sentence.  Hencn,  children  are  constantly  found,  who  can  read 
whole  chapters  with  comparative  fluency,  and  give  the  Welsh  for 
single  words,  yd  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  what  ihey  have  been 
ing  about.  The  instances  just  now  quoted,  under  the  head  of 
"  Religious  Instruction/1  are  equally  applicable  in  this  poifll  of  view. 
The  schools  in  which  a  knowledge  of  English  could  lie  the  most 
readily  acquired  were  situated  in  localities  where  they  were  not  the 
sole  means  of  its  dissemination.  The  best  mode  of  teaching  \t  which 
I  met  with  was  in  the  schools  attached  to  the  Vcnalt  Works. 

Appendix,  p.  312: — 

A  lesson  Is  taken  from  Book  No.  2  of  llie  Morouph  Road.  The 
dasi  h  taught  tn  translate  ilii*,  clause  by  clause,  into  Welsh.  It  Is,  oe 
one  may  sny,  the  llamiltonian  system,  applied  vivA  toee  instead  of  by 
interlinear  printing,  Tl:ey  are  a  long;  time  in  getting  up  a  single  lesson 
in  Ibis  milliner — the  master  told  me  nearly  a  week,  but  it  is  jrot  up 
well.  Six  boys  and  three  grirls,  whom  E  hud  up,  could  give  English 
lor  Welsh,  nnd  Welsh  for  English,  whether  one  proposed  to  ihcm 
words  or  chump,  in  the  lemons  they  had  done.  I  pointed  silently  to 
worda  or  sentences  En  ll'e  book,  which  the  master  proposed  in  \Vcl>!>, 
■od  they  gave  in  reply  the  English  to  which  1  had  pointed. 

The  present  average  age  of  teachers  is  upwards  of  40  years; 

that  at  which  they  commenced  their  vocation  upwards  of  30;  the 

number  trained  is  1-*  5 per  cent,  of  the  whole  ascoitnined  number; 

the    average   period   of   training   is    7*30   months;    the   average 

22/.  10*.  Orf.  per  annum  ;  besides  which,  16*1  per  cent. 

B  bouse  rent-free.      Before  adopting  their  present  profession. 

I  been  assistants  in  school,  3  attorneys'  clerks,  1  attorney1! 

and  sheriff's  officer,  1  apprentice  to  an  ironmonger,  1  assistant 

to  a  draper.  1  agent,  1  artilleryman,  1  articled  clerk,  '2  accountants, 

I  auctioneer's  clerk,  1  actuary  in  a  irimflgs-baskj  3  book  bin 

1    butler,    1  barber,   1  blacksmith,  '1  bonnetmakers,  3  books) 

1    bookkeeper,   15   commercial  clerk?,   3   colliers,    I   cordwaiiuM-, 

7   <    i :  ■■     ers,   1  compositor,  1  copyist,  3  cabinetmakers.  3  cooks. 

1    comdenler,   3  druggists,  42  milliners,  20  domestic  servant*, 

specs,   I  i  on,  01  formers,  2fl  form-servants,  1  farm- 

.V  I  fisherman, '2  governes  >•-.  7  grocery  1  gjovpr,  I  gardener, 

17  7   a1    borne  or   in   school,   1    hei  aid-chaser,  4  housekeepers, 

Iters,  I  belpei  in  a  stable.  8  hucksters  or  shopkeepers,  1  iron- 

r,  6  joiners,    1  knitter,   13  labourers,  4  laundresses,  1  lime- 

bnroer,  I   ley-vicar,  5  ladies'  maids,  1  lieutenant  R.N.,  2  land- 
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surveyors.  22  mariners,  1  millwright,  108  married  women,*  7 
ministers,  1  merhanic,  1  mirier,  2  mineral  agents,  .r>  m;i 
1  mate,  I  maltster,  1  militia-man,  1  musician,  1  musical -wire- 
drawer.  2  iiursery-inaids,  I  nigh' -schoolmaster,  1  pul  lican'fl  wife 
(separated  from  Iier  husband).  2  preparing  for  the  Church,  1 
policeman,   1    pedler,   1   publican.  1   poller.    1    pur^  r*B   stewards 

1  planter,  2  private  tutors,  1  quarryman,  1  rei'd-thntcher.  28 
sempstresses,  I   second  master   R.N.,  4   soldiers,   14  shoemakers, 

2  machine- weighers,  I  stone-cutter,  I  sergeant  of  marinas, 
1  sawyer,  1  surgeon,  1  ship's  cook,  7  tailors,  1  tailor  and  murine. 
1  tiler.  17  widows  4  weavers,  and  GO  unascertained,  or  having  had 
i\n  previous  occupation. 

In  connexion  with  the  vocation  of  teacher,  2  follow  that  of 
tam-oversecr  of  roads,  6  are  asaistant-overspera  of  tin*  poor, 
1  accountant,  1  assistant  parish-clerk,  1  bookbinder.  1  broom  and 
elog  ui.ikri.  I  bonnet  makers,  1  sells  Berlin  wool,  2  are  cow- 
keepers,  3  collectors  of  taxes,  1  drover  (in  summer),  12  dress- 
makers, 1  druggist,  I  farmer.  4  grocers,  3  hucksters  or  shop- 
keepers. 1  inspector  of  weights  and  measures.  1  knitter,  2  land- 
surveyors  (one  of  them  is  also  a  stone-cutter),  2  lodging-house 
keepers,  1  librarian  to  a  mechanics'  institute.  16  minis  era,  1 
master  of  a  workhouse,  1  matron  of  a  lying-in  hospital,  3  m.ii  - 
makeTSj  13  preachers,  IS  parish  or  vestry  clerks  ('uniting  in  smiie 
instances  the  office  of  sexton).  1  printer  and  engraver,  1  porter, 
barber,  and  layer-out  of  the  dead  in  B  workhouse,  1  publie&ns,  1 
registrar  of  marriages,  11  sempstresses,  1  shopman  (on  Saturdays), 
8  secretaries  to  benefit-societies,  1  sxtoD,  2  shoemakers,  1  tailor, 
J  teacher  of  modern  languages,  1  turnpike-man,  1  tobacconist, 
]  writing-master  in  a  grammar-school,  and  9  arc  in  receipt  of 
parochial  relief. 

1  must  explaiu  that  I  have  taken  the  words  '* trained  at  a 
model-school  *  in  the  widest  lenM,  i<  ..  I  have  considered 
school  to  be  a  model-school  which  b  taaober  has  riaHedi  for  bow- 
ever  short  a  period,  to  nee  how  it  was  conducted.  The  only  schools 
falling  under  my  observation  to  which  the  words  "  normal  M  or 
'•  model "  could,  according  to  their  common  acceptation,  be  applied 
with   propriety,    are    Mis.    B  '  Vutral    school  at    Newport, 

ibrokflshire,   and   the   .Normal   school    ;it    Brecon    (not   in   my 
district).     The  latter   1  visited  in  conjunction  with   m\  colle 
Mr.   Synions.  aud  I   have  added    BOOM   rafliarjti    upon   ll    to  his 
Report.      Besides,    howewr,    lhese    two    institutions    1    found    here 
and  there  some  scattered   traces  of  appnia<-h  to  a  quasi- V- 

ft,  certain   schools  resorted    to 
persons  jfttonding  <•<  undertake  the  business  of  instruction — BUI  I 
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the  Presbyterian  College  at  Carmarthen  (Appendix  p.  287),  and 
Dr.  Davies's  at  Pfrwd  Valr  (ibid,  pp,  227.  228);*  to  wjuch  I 
may  add  an  instance,  which  I  wish  had  not  been  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  falling  under  my  notice,  from  Appendix,  p.  404: — 

The  master,  besides  being  trained  for  six  months  at  the  Sanctuary, 
had  been  previously  instructed  for  18  months  by  the  Rev,  S.  0.  Meares. 
Mr.  Meares  had  Riven  shorter  periods  of  Instruction  to  the  masters 
whom  I  found  at  Abergwili  aad  Burton.  He  considered  (and  justly) 
thai  the  parochial  clergy  might  do  much  in  this  manner  to  supplement 
I  d  schools. 

No  observations  of  mine  could  heighten  the  contrast  which  facta 
like  the  above  exhibit  between  the  actual  and  the  proper  position 
of  a  teacher.  I  found  this  office  almost  everywhere  one  of  the 
least  esteemed  and  worst  remunerated — one  of  those  vocations 
which  serve  as  the  sinks  of  all  others,  and  which  might  bo  described 
as  guilds  of  refuge;  for  to  what  other  grade  can  the  office  of  teacher 
be  referred  after  the  foregoing  analysis  ?  Is  it  credible  that,  if  we 
took  784  shoemakers,  tailors,  carpenters,  or  any  other  skilled 
workmen,  wo  should  find  them  (one  with  another)  not  to  bare 
commenced  their  calling  before  30  years  of  age  ?  nor  more  than 
47*3  per  cent,  of  themt  who  had  not  previously  followed  some 
other  calling;  /  nor  more  than  I  in  every  8  who  had  served  any 
apprenticeship  to  it,  nor  even  this  8th  man  for  a  period  much 
longer  ibaa  half  a  year? 

The  miserable  pittance  which  they  gel.  is  irregularly  paid. 

Appendix,  p.  252  :  — 

He  had  to  make  separate  bargains  with  his  scholars;  some  paid 
weekly,  some  quarterly,  some  yearly,  all  irregularly.  He  had  as  much 
n^  80f  owing.  He  would  now  take  30/.  a-yenr  for  his  place;  but  he 
would  not  take  40/.  if  he  were  regularly  paid.  The  people  who  paid 
the  most  regularly  were  the  poorest ;  he  hud,  however,  never  in  hi3 
life  turned  a  child  from  his  school ;  he  always  trusted  to  be  paid  some 
time. 

Take  the  case  of  a  private  school  somewhat  superior. 

Ibid.,  p.  2:17:— 

When  I  first  came  into  this  neighbourhood,  I  attempted  to  fix  my 
terms  at  10$.  a-quarter,  but  I  was  not  able  to  keep  to  it,  and  now  I 
am  obliged  to  make  a  separate  bargain  for  euch  child,  according  to 
the  meius  and  willingness  of  the  parents. 

Ibid.,  p.  262:— 

Her  school  hardly  jielded  her  1*.  per  week ;  she  could  not  get  paid 
by  the  parents  of  her  pupils,  "  A  great  many."  said  she,  "are  very 
poor,  and  I  am  poor  myself.  They  owe  me  money,  some  as  much  as 
4*.  and  &*.,  which  I  shall   never  get,  and  which  are  large  sums  for  me; 


"  See  "  KxlnicU  from  tlje  Appendix,"  pp.  186-168  of  llii*  volumr. 
t  Sc   6  aaiutanlf  in   actuwl,    2    frmiilj    lulon,   2   goYrnicMrs,    177   at  home  or  in 
Kbool,  108  married  women,  17  widows,  and  59  unascerUinsd  =  371. 
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others  can  pay  me,  but  are  careless  of  doing:  so.      I   can't  sit   lic:e 
fetching  lor  nothing," 

Appendix,  p.  279 : — 

She  complained  hopelessly  nnd  bitterly  of  lite  poverty  of  the  place, 
and  esprtiMd  her  desire,  if  she  hnd  the  mean*,  of  removing  elsewhere. 
Many  of  the  parents  of  her  scholar*  were  inclined  to  drive  very  bird 
bargain*  with  her. 

[bid*  p.  460:— 

The  muster  said  that  he  would  rather  be  a  labourer  a  jnin  thnu  keep 
school  if  his  hculth  allowed  him. 

L  mm  unable  to  ascertain  the  annual  income  and  expenditure  of 
schools  with  completeness,  baOBOM  there  were  no  regular  accounts 
at  band  in  the  ^rcat  majority  of  cases  to  be  consulted.  The  only 
point  which  in  a  cursory  visit  I  could  accurately  ascertain  was  ihe 
th«T*i  income.  1  have  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  taken  the 
teacher's  income  to  represent  that  of  the  school.  Allowar.ce  must 
he  made  for  the  difference  between  them,  which  I  was  unwilling  lo 
till  upconjecturally.  The  error,  however,  is  not  so  material  as  might 
at  first  sight  be  supposed,  nor  does  it  extend  equally  to  every  class 
of  schools.  For  in  private  adventure-schools,  which  (Including 
those  held  ID  Dissenting  chapels,  and  parochial  schools  dependent 
wholly  on  school-pence)  are  upwards  of  60  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
number,  the  teacher's  income  represents  all  tho  money  expended, 
except  upon  books,  which  the  children  provide  for  themselves.  The 
error  lies  mainly  under  tho  head  of  subscriptions.  But  even  hero 
il  cannot  be  very  great;  for  although  it  appears  in  the  case  ofa 
few  tolerably  efficient  school-*,*  where  the  entire  ordinary  expendi- 
ture has   been  given,  that   lite  cost  of  educating  each  child,  over 
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ui'l  above  the  teachers'  salaries,  is  nearly  3a- .  per  annum,  vet  the 
ill-provided  stale  in  winch  I  found  the  preat  majority  of  schools 
would  by  no  means  warrant  me  in  supposing  thnl  any  such 
additional  sum  is  commonly  expended  from  the  resources  either  of 
patrons  or  scholars  upon  them.  When  the  payment  of  a  teacher, 
and  a  TOO  m  to  keep  school  in,  have  been  provided,  all  else  is  left  very 
commonly  lo  shift  for  itself.  According  to  what  appears  ID  Sum- 
mary No.  IX. ,  the  annual  income  of  schools  in  the  three  conmics 
(exclusively  of  workmen's  school?)  is  15,2'24/.  16s.  Orf-.  which. 
divided  amon^j 27,903  scholars,  allows  rather  more  than  10s.  10J</. 
for  each  child.  The  actual  sum  expended  is  probably  something 
between  1 1*.  and  l'2s.  per  annum,  or,  in  the  whole,  some  19,000/.  per 
annum.  The  school-pence  constitute  about  three-fifths  of  the  entire 
sum  ;  i.  e.  if  each  poor  man's  child  is  educated  at  an  average  cost  of 
1*2  r.  per  annum,  the  parents  themselves  contribute  more  then  7s.  of 
this  sum.  Now,  iT  7*.  ba  spread  over  all  the  weeks  of  the  year,  it 
averages  more  than  ljtf.  per  week  ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  raised  upon 
periods  of  attendance  much  shorter  than  all  the  year  round,  and 
therefore,  the  rate  par  week  is  proporlionably  greater.  Indeed,  for 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  the  common  private  adventure- 
schools,  the  charge  is  commonly  3d.  or  4d.  Such  a  sum  is  very 
considerable  in  a  country  where  little  money  circulates,  and  where 
labourer,  feeding  ai  his  employer's  house,  receives  good  part 
of  his  wages  in  kind,  and  not  more  than  Ed.  per  day  in  cash.  On 
such  terms  he  cannot  send  his  children  regularly  lo  school. 

Appendix,  p.  282  (Evidence  of  Messrs.  Roberts)  : — 
The  practice  of  paying  the  wages  so  much  in  food  also  trails  to 
diminish  that  stun  out  of  which  snving*  might  be  made  for  the  ptirp«>se 
6f  educating  the  children,  puttlngi  as  it  does,  the  abstemious  and 
gluttonous  man  on  a  level.  The  labourers  prefer  being  fed,  because 
they  pet  their  meals  hetier  cooked  and  with  more  cunt  fort  lh«n  at  iheir 
own  home?;  nnd  the  farmers  prefer  feeding  them,  because  it  saves 
turning;  their  produce  into  money. 

There  is  a  great  and  general  deficiency  of  voluntary  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  schools  for  the  poor  in  the  rural  parts  of  South 
Wales,  Bv  far  the  most  liberal  contributors  to  such  schools  in 
England  are  lha  clergy.  The  following  Tabic*  exhibits  the  clerical 
income  of  the  beneficed  clergy  in  my  district.  I  would  beg  to  call 
particular  attention  to  the  average  area  and  population  of 
pariahea  in  Carmarthenshire,  and  to  the  income  of  the  clergy  in 
(lie  remote  hundreds  of  Dewisliuul  and  Keme>s  : — 


: 


*  Tliia  T*Mfl  wma compiled  front)  iltc  Clergy  LUt,  wMeh  praf—  -  ifa  tBOM 

:«  hi  which  a  glelie-lmuio  (II  for  residence  ii  attached.     My  iMution  ha  been 

to  nmi  i in |  rcting Cutlcmartin  Handrail,  in  vnlah  I  am 

Infurravd  ilmt  instead  of  -I  there  e-hiiui  ■■.  bikI  h  clergymen  nerideol  lii  them. 

able  thai  tlic  TnUc  i»  inaccurate  in  other  parti  U  well   ai  1(1  Alia,     I 

lia^c,  bowerer,  no  wish  tdretrtct  tin?  genrral  Btatetnettti  in  the  text  of  my  Report  iipcq 

fthj«Cl,  which  I   helicvo  to  ho  jwrfeclljr  well  fnuinliMl. 
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Tlie  poor  provision  which  the  Church  offers  to  an  educated 
man.  and  tin*  necessity  of  ordaining  those  only  for  the  great  majo- 
rity of  parishes  who  understand  the  Welsh  language,  are  facts 
which  bear  powerfully  upon  the  education  of  the  country.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  Welsh  clergy  complete  their  education  exclusively 
Lfl  Wales,  The  licensed  grammar-schools,  from  which  they  were 
formerly  ordained,  have  been  superseded  for  St.  David's  College, 
Lampeter. 

Still,  so  far  as  daily  education  has  hitherto  been  supported  by 

voluntary  payments,  this  has  been  mostly  in  connexion  with  the 

Church.     For,  putting  aside  31*1   per  ceut.  of  the  day-scholars 

as  belonging  to  private  adventure-schools,  and  10-9  per  cent,  for 

children    in    Union   workhouse    and    workmen's    schools,    there 

remain  39*9  per  cent,  of  the  day-scholars  in  connexion,  and  is  ■  1 

•tit.  not  in  connexion,  with   the  Church.     In  the  latter  case, 

little  mare  has  hitherto  bean  contributed  than  the  use  of  ehapeJs  for 

ftchoolrooms.      Beyond  this  assistance,  the  denominational  schools 

il  for  the  must  part  be  considered  as  private  adventure-schools 

il  -r  cli.ir.icvr.  excepting  that  the  common  reading-hook  is 

lb*  Bible      In  no  single   instance,  save  the  Wesleyan   schools  at 

Cardiff,  did   I    find  any  denominational  Catechism  being  taughl, 
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or  any  religious  test  imposed*  So  far  as  the  landed  proprietors 
subscribe  at  all,  it  is  to  the  Church  school*.  There  are,  however, 
large  tracts  in  which  they  neither  reside  nor  subscribe.  The 
want  of  glebe-houses  also  causes  much  non-residence  among 
the  clergy,  who,  in  many  instances,  reside  in  the  nearest  town. 
and  thence  visit  their  parishes.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  large 
subscriptions  were  being  raised  among  the  proprietors  and  clergy, 
chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  of  Newport,  for  a 
common  fund  to  promote  popular  education  in  Wales  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  Englnnd.  The  first  object  agreed  upon  waatbc 
institution  of  a  normal  and  model  school  at  Carmarthen. 

The  majority  of  the  people,  being  Dissenters,  and  greatly 
attached  to  their  Sunday-schools,  have  not  made  all  the  use  which 
they  might  even  of  that  gratuitous  education  which  has  hitherto 
been  within  their  reach,  because  their  chddren  have  had  generally 
to  learn  the  Church  Catechism  during  the  week,  and  to  attend 
church  on  Sundays.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  was  a  very 
general  move  throughout  their  body  to  procure  education  for 
themselves,  independently  of  religious  tests.  The  leaders  of  the 
movement  had  established  (not  long  before)  the  Normal  school  at 
Brecon.  The  main  agent  which  I  found  at  work  to  bring  popular 
education  into  connexion  with  this  centre,  was  the  l'erobrokr-Mrc 
Educational  Committee.  This  body  was  composed  of  persons  in 
the  lubouring  and  middle  classes.  Their  leading  ideas  were,  that 
fuinU  might  be  found  for  popular  education  In  oornbining  the 
middle  with  the  lower  classes;  but  that,  in  order  to  interest  the 
latter  in  the  plan,  they  must,  have  constitutionally  as  full  voice  as 
the  more  substantial  contributors.  In  this  manner  they  proposed 
to  correct  that  indifference  to  which  I  have  alluded  under  the 
he  1  \  of  Visitation,  or  that  stronger  feeling  which  shows  itself  in 
cases  like  the  following. 

Appendix,  p.  289; — 

The  master  told  me  that  the  poor  dislike  the  idea  ol  a  charily  school. 
Parents  will  take  their  children  away  during  prosperous  times  of  the 
vear  from  gmtuitoua  schools,  and  pay  2d.or  3d-  per  week  for  theui  at 
inferior  schools.  They  bring  them  buck  again  when  wages  are  low, 
or  they  are  out  of  work,  or  the  markets  rise. 

With  regard  to  religious  instruction,  the  Committee  adopted  the 
rule  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  On  these  princi- 
ples they  were  agitating  in  all  directions  for  the  formation  of  local 
committee*,  the  collection  of  subscription*,  and  the  establishment 
of  schools.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  character  of  the  movement,  one 
of  the  secretaries,  Mr.  David  Evans,  a  tradesman  of  Nail 
kindly  undertook  to  circulate  tablesf  of  the  following  form  for  rno 
among  the  local  committees.     They  were  only  partially  returned, 

•  See  "  Extract*  from  the  Aiip*odix,"  [ip.  18'J,  190,  of  this  volume. 
f  Sec  Table*  ou  pp.  00-03. 
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audj  therefore,  while  they  exhibit  the  character,  they  do  moL  exhibit 
the  full  extent,  of  the  movement.     Mr.   Davies  informed  ms,  in 
summer  of  this  year,  that  the  entire  sum  promised  to  be  sub- 
scribed in  five  pears  did  not  fall  much  short  of  f>000/. 

From  those  returns  it  appeal's  that,  out  of  992  subscribers,  770 
are  either  labourer*,  farmers  paying  leu  than  20A  per  annum  in 
rent,  mechanics,  «-r  small  tradesmen;  that  887  ore  annual  sub- 
scribers of  leas  than  11.  \  thai  out  uf31G  committee-men  only  7 
are  members  or  the   Church  of  England;   and  that  the  common 

?ualin cation  of  a  committee-man  is  an  annual  subscription  of  &$. 
t  is  an  attempt  to  enlist  among  the  same  cla«s  in  favour  of  daily 
education  the  same  fooling  which  lias  covered  the  country  with 
phapela  and  established  Sunday-schools,  viz.  it  is  to  be  all  the 
Welsh  people'sown  work,  and  they  are  to  have  it  all  to  themselves, 
winch  appears  to  be  the  most  inviting  aspect  under  which  any 
cause  can  be  presented  to  their  minds. 

Very  different  is  the  educational  constitution  in  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts,  where  the  workmen  are  left  utterly  without 
control  over  the  schools,  which  arc  in  a  great  measure  maintained 
out  of  their  wages.  I  am  not  able  to  stale  what  die  stoppages  ill 
particular  works  amount  to.  Joseph  Price,  Esq.,  of  the  Neath 
Abbey  Works  (Appendix,  p.  339).  who  has  established  one  of 
the  best  of  these  schools,  considered  that  the  masters  in  this 
way  possessed  means  to  provide  effectually  for  ills  education  of 
their  people  without  further  assistance.  The  stoppage  is  vciv 
trilling  compared  with  the  rate  of  wages,  which  range  from  15$.  to 
25*.  per  week  (often  much  higher},  with  fuel  giatis  in  many 
instances. 

h\  mining  and  rural  districts,  equally,  popular  education  is 
exposed  to  great  vicissitudes.  I  found  the  school  closed  at  Mar- 
ros  (Appendix,  p.  260),  because  the  estate  on  which  it  stands, 
and  try  the  former  owner  of  which  it  used  to  be  supported,  had 
been  purchased  in  trust  for  a  minor;  at  Pont-ar-Dawo  (ibid., 
p.  326),  because  the  proprietorship  of  the  tin-works  was  in  course 
of  being  changed;  at  St  Andrew's  (ibid.,  p.  318),  because  no 
cue  continued  to  superintend  the  collection  of  subscriptions, 
Again,  at  Duwlais,  scbool-exteosion  was  deferred,  because  I  he 
lease  of  a  great  iron-compan  Lag  and  not  c 

of  renewal  (ibid.,  p.  310). 

tstitutfl  about  S  per  cent,  of  the  school  ii< 
irned.     A  cheap  mods  of  rectifying  them  appeared  to   be 
eally  want 

I : — 
CeVMfV  <  'h'tilhj  School.  — \  tftiu 
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scheme  was  by  no  means  one  nf  practical  utility  ;  hut  (hat  experience 
iu  the  delay  and  expense  of  Chancery  proceedings  deterred  the  trustees 
(r.'iu  implying  to  the  Court  for  an  improved  one.  He  lamented  thut 
there  was  not,  and  eAprcssed  his  hope  that  there  yet  migfhl  be,  some 
public  Bdmintstralion  of  all  charities,  such  uh  this  at  Gellyt»aer.  The 
population  of  the  parish  is  densest  in  the  direction  of  Rhymney.  The 
triMees  are  anxious  to  devote  part  of  their  funds  to  the  benelit  of  that 
locality,  Lui  the  scheme  docs  not  admit  of  their  doing;  go.  The 
accumulation  of  the  schoul  income  amounts  to  3000/.  or  4000/.,  of 
which,  under  such  pressing  circumstances,  no  use  is  being  made. 

Appendix,  pp,  446-7  (extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Vicar  of  Llan- 
A(adivell)  ; — 

Few  parishes  stand  more  in  need  of  some  regularlv-estitblislied 
school  than  this  does,  but  unfortunately  there  is  no  opulence  in  the 
parish  to  s*>l  such  a  thing  going,  or  to  support  it  when  established. 

The  late  Mr.  Math  a--,  of  Ilayston,  by  Ins  will,  gave  effects  to  be 
sold  for  the  establishment  of  u  district  school  for  LUnstfidwell  and 
Rosemarkef,  which  produced  n  very  considerable  sum,  but  which,  by 
law  expenses,  &c.,  dwindled  down' to  1278/.  I9#.  lit.  in  the  3±  per 
,  and  is  now  in  the  control  of  the  Accomptunl-General,  pro- 
doctor:  about  44/.  11*.  9i/.  per  annum,  the  interest,  of  course,  uccu- 
muli.i 

Although  the  money  is  thus  placed,  there  are  considerable  difficulties 

ig  nfito  the  establishment  of  it-     The  clerical  trustees  are  the  Vicar 

oiBteynton,  wilt  the  clefgj  of  the  two  parishes*    One  difficulty  was, 

mmiii  tiim:,  that  tlie  Vicar  of  Steyuloii  would  not  act;  but  that  is  DOW 
ted,  as  tlie  present  Vicar  hue  consented  to  do  so.  Bui  the  main 
difficult)1  ifl  Ibe  procuring  a  proper  site  (as  the  will  ssjfl  it  uhull  be 
Central),  and  then  to  obtain  funds  for  budding  a  proper  schoolroom, 
with  a  dwelling-house  attached.  This  difficulty  arises  fioni  the 
trustees  not  having  the  power  to  lay  out  a  shilling  in  purchasing  of  in 
building.  There  is  an  eligible  spot  belonging  to  me  ns  Vicar,  btU  I 
Cannot  alienate  it  except  by  sale.  Thus  we  are  at  present  situated  ;  in 
the  mean  time  the  district  is  without  the  beneficial  effects  which  would 
probably  mult  from  this  munificent  endowment 

To  these  instances  may  be  added  those  of  Llrawrda  (Appendix, 
p.  24]  Convyl  in  Elvet  (ibid.,  p.  261),  Trelech  (ibi.l..  pp. 
-J7J -1  .  Lbmgcndcyruc  (ibid.,  p.  280),  Nevem  (ibid.,  p.  11  J). 
and  Tasker's  (ibid.,  p.  460);  in  nil  which  there  appear  to  be 
aneneoflj  without  any  readily  available  machinery  for  their 
removal.4 

I  round  several  grammar-schools.     These  institutions  have  b. 

of  the  voluntary  support  which  they  received  (as  licensed 

itions  from  which   clergymen  were  ordained)  by  the  foinul- 

oi'  St.  David's  College  at   Lampeter,  and  the  altered  valim 

of  money  has  often  rendered   then  endowments  inadequate.     At 

udix,   p.  314)    the   inhabitants  entertained    a 

strong  feeling  that  the  rent-charges  bequeathed  to  their  school 
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v\illi  I  he  increased  value  of  the  estates  charged,  an  J 
the  depreciated  value  of  mono.  Such  an  interpolation  has  been 
espn  ruled,     Rut,  without  going  this  length,  there  bookie 

i.i   in     to  he  an  important  and   legitimate   sphere  within  n 
these  Bohool«j  even  with  their  present  funds,  might  uporatu.     I 
hove  stilled  my  opinion  in  my  Report  on  Carmarthen. 

AppeoduSj  p.  -S-i: — 

The   two  grammar-schools  (between  them  educating  21  free   boys) 
stand  1:1  BUI   i-oluted  and  anomalous  position.     The  foundationers  are 
nominated    by  the  corporation    troin  a  class   in  proportion   to  whose 
numbers  the  accommodation  of  two  such  schools  is  a*  nothing;,  and  Ml 
relation  lu  whose  W4nta  the  sort  of  education  which  they  were  intern U'd 
And  We  liesi  calculated  to  give  is  uncalled  tor:  the  tendency,  there- 
is  to  degrade  them  into  elementary  schools  of  inadequate  extent 
Dnd    iiiclliui'ul    character  ;   hut,  as  seconder)  schools,  they   are  not    to 
tporlionately  narrow,  end  eiiffhl  be  turned  to  singular  utility  ;  t*g, 
if   the     foundationers,    instead    of    being    arbitrarily    appointed,    Here 
d    into  them   by   open  examination   from   the  primary  schools. 
Ill  lliis  manner  provision  could   be  made  for  continuing;  the  education 
j  deserving  pupils,  and   for  bringing   the  poor  within   the 
of  a  similar  influence   to  that  which  j  anemic  emoluments  and 

disuaotlons  exert  upon  ibe  upper  classes  »t  once  enabling  and  en- 
couraging them  to  prolong  the  period  oi'  education.  The  cnuuevi  n 
I  ctwi  -'ic  and  cullegiete  foundations  fur  the  benefit  of  some 

particular  locality,  and  the  feasibility  of  a  scheme  in  which  die  eld 
endowed  M-bunls,  opening  downwards  i:>to  the  primary  school^ 
upwards  into  the  corresponding  ejidowmeate  ar  the  universities,  might 

ide  to  confer   the  peculiar  advantages  intended  by  them  upon  (he 
only  class  which,  at    the   present  day,  is  local,  *".  e.  the  poor,   is  a  con- 

elderation  natural!)  suggested  by  instances  like  the  present.  The 
founder's  intention  is  equally  violated  whether  'hey  be  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  common  day-schools  or  filled  by  other  than  poor  scholars  of 
Iii-  own  neighbourhood.  The  reconcilement  of  such  objects  would 
seeui  lobe  effected  by  connecting  these  establishments  as  secondary 
with  good  primary  sr.lniu's  for  the  poor. 

The  children  of  the  more  substantial  farmers  are  sent  to  schools 

i'i  the  larger  towns.     The  greater  part  of  such  schools  appear  in 

the    Parochial  Tabic-,  because  in  almost  all  of  them  (hen  an 

scholars  admitted  al  lea*  than  60!.  per  week,    Mr.  Evans'aaahaol&t 

Cardiff    Appendix,  r>.  368)  may  bo  taken  as  a  sample  of  this 

ftactJcaJ  Arithmetic,  Wntitig,  and  English  Composition 

are  die  acquisitions  mainly  sought  in  them.     In  the  preceding 

attOQ  the  sumo  description  of  boys  were  sent  to  the  licensed 

omar-schools, 

Ibid.,  p.  287  i  Evidence  ol  Rev,  David  Lh>>,d)  :— 

In  these  ichoola  the  future  olergjiDen  nod  the  tanners  were  educated 

iher.        Cardiganshire     (in    which    Mich    schools    were    the    most 
i  UBicraua  and  the  most  elht-ent)  has  been  for  mure  then  ■»  QCBlutJ  quite 
;>  nursery  of  clergymen,  ministers,  and  schoolmasters.     The  effects  of 
institutions  are  strongly  Impressed  on  the  general  education  i 
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llirl,     I  have  several  time*  within  the  last  20  years  met  in*n 
the  roads  in  Cardiganshire  who  could  repeat  pa- 
from  Horace  or  Homer. 

decline  of  lliese  schools,  the  mass  of  the  people  lias 
not   as    yet   obtained    any    substitute   for    the   somewhat    higher 
iiion  in  which  they  were  thus  enabled  to  share. 
The  schools  in  ihe  larger  towns,  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
liial  Tables,  arc   by  no  means  filled  with  Welsh    scholars 
<i;il\  .     The  reputed  cheapness  and   healthiness  of  the  country  is 
an  inducement  lor  persons  having  connexions  elsewhere  to  sot   up 
■acfa   establishments  in  Wales.      1   (bund   the   greatest  number  of 
them  (21)  in  Su  rasea,  containing  379  scholars,  at  an  a\» 
charge  Tor  daily  Last  ruction  of  4/.  12a.  2d-  per  annum. 

The  child  re  a  of  the  smaller  farmers  attend  the  common  day- 

el) ools  with  those  of  the   labourers.     According   to    their  own 

testimony,  they  are  often  worse  off  in  respect  of  educating  their 

faoriliefl    than    tho    labourers,   whose   children   are    preferred  for 

admission  into   charity-schools,  and    are   not  constantly  wanted, 

like  the  farmers',  to  help  on  the  land  at  home.      For  one  of  the 

to  hold  land  arises  from  a  consideration  that  it  will 

srenre  constant  employment   to  themselves  anil  their  families  nil 

round,  and,   from  the  extant  to  winch  this  feeling  is 

.ally  indulged,  the  class  of  labourers  properly  so  called  i-^  nil 

large,  the  bulk  of  the  rural  population  being  made  up  of  small 

!  farm-servants  who  live  in  their  employers'  houses. 

I  have  the  honor  to  he, 

M\  Lords, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Ralph  Roukut  WueiaKii  Linckn. 
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On  the  State  of  Education  in  Hales, — 
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On  the  State  of  Education  in  Wales, — 
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XIII. — DiacirUMi  and  Initxdotion  of  SuwDax-acHOOLi,  and  tha 


DcDoialantiuDi. 
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IXTRACTS  FROM  THE  APPENDIX. 


Extracts  from  the  Appendix,  referred  to  in  p.  4  ante,  illus- 
trative of  Rural  Districts. 


Append i 


217. 


Hundred  or  Catminog. 

(  hundred,  to  which  die  following  evidence  relate*,  extends  from 
the  upper  purl  ton  of  the  Teift,  on  the  borders  of  Cardiganshire,  to  die 
Towi.  That  partof  il  which  abuts  on  the  Teifi  (comprising  the  parishes 
of  Pencarreg,  Llanybyther,  Llanllwni,  and  Llantihangel  ar  Arth)  is  con- 
siderably broader  than  that  which  abuts  upon  the  Towi  (comprising 
the  parishes  of  Llancgwad  and  Llangathen).  The  parish  ofUany- 
crwys  is  a  little  thrown  hack  from  lite  Teifi  towards  the  east.  The  oilier 
parishes  lie  between  the  boundaries  which  I  have  named.  Perhaps, 
instead  of  the  Towi,  1  might  name  the  mail-road  from  Gloucester  to 
Hobb's  Point  as  a  more  practical  boundary  of  this  district  on  the  south. 
I  traversed  the  greuter  portion  of  the  northern  part  of  each,  and 
remarked  equtdlv  the  had  stale  of  roads,  the  general  wretchedness  of 
the  cottages,  and  the  small  extent  to  which  (indeed  scarcely  at  all) 
English  is  understood. 

Evidence  of  John  Johnes,  Esq.,  Magistrate  and  Assistant  Tithe 
Commissioner,  Dotuurothi. 
Education  amoity  (he  Farmers.— The  majority  of  the  small  farmers 
(20/.  to  30/.  a-year  rent)  can  rend  and  wriie  very  imperfectly:  the 
willing  seldom  extends  beyond  signing  the  nnme  :  many  ol"  them  ex- 
ercise trades  (carpenter?,  masons,  &c),  as  well  as  farm  their  lund  : 
the]  keep  accounts  with  rude  notes  of  their  own,  which  from  lime  lo 
time  they  gel  transcribed  as  they  best  can,  on  a  system  little  removed 
from  the  old  tally.  Farmers  of  this  class  are  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  labourers:  they  have  little  or  no  capital,  except  such  sums  as  are 
I  at  hiddings,  uud  this  {from  ihe  nature  of  such  contracts)  may  be 
viewed  as  a  sort  of  loan.  The  fust  degree  in  the  scale  of  education  is 
that  between  the  small  formers  and  the  larger  (from  60/.  to  12i)/.  n-vear 
rem).  In  the  case  ot  the  smaller  farmers,  they  possess  no  surplus 
sufficient  to  give  their  families  superior  education  ;  they  differ  from  the 
labourers  only  in  hating  a  few  more  comforts  about  them.  Their 
children  are  genernlly  sent  to  a  day-school,  if  there  is  one  within  a 
moderate  distance,  but  not  during  the  whole  year;  I  hey  get,  however, 
more  schooling  than  those  of  the  labourers.  They  have  naturally  great 
good  sense  and  astuteness ;  but  in  many  instances  old  prejudices  over* 
coma  this  in  regard  to  improvements  suggested  10  thein. 

Labourers. — The  labourers  are  desirous  of  cleanliness;  their  furni- 
ture is  well  kept  and  polished.  There  is  o general  feeling  among  land- 
lords in  favour  of  improving  the  cottages.  The  worst  cottages  are 
among  the  old  ones.  Some  uf  these  consist  only  of  a  single  room,  wilh 
poles  put  across  the  beams ;  no  rafters ;   a  few  loose  boards  or  wicket* 
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work  form  an  upper  flooring":  there  is  generally  a  bed  on  each  floor; 
ih  dwellings  Hie  Boor  i-  loose  until  ;  the  present  BOlttgei  usually 
comprise  two  rooms  below,  and  space  lor  three  above:  these  latter  cot- 
tages, however,  arc  not  built  unless  by  the  landlords.  The  bad  dwell- 
ing aut  in  greater  proportion  than  ihe  good  ones ;  but  improvement 
is  going  on  rapidly.  The  rent  of  the  worst  sort  of  collage,  with  a 
small  garden,  i*  from  2r>*.  to  30$.  if  let  by  the  landlord  himself,  but 
perhaps  as  high  as  40?.  if  it  is  on  underletting:  under  similar  circum- 
stances the  lent  of  a  better  cottage  would  range  from  40s.  to  bOs, 
Turf  is  generally  burnt :  this  is  an  expensive  fuel  ;  it  burns  rapidly; 
the  fuel  itself  is  obtained  gratis,  but  much  lohour  is  required  in  cutting 
it.     It  is  also  precarious,  for  it  is  easily  injured  by  bad  harvesting. 

Parish  or  Llahtbythkr  (Appendix,  p.  223). — This  extensive 
parish,  with  Llausawyl  pariah  (q.  v.  in  Cayo  hundred)  forms  a  paral- 
lelogram of  not  less  than  10  or  1 1  miles  in  length,  and  varying  from 
bo  Jour  or  five  miles  in  breadth,  reaching  from  the  banks  of  the 
Teifi  rather  more  than  halfway  towards  Llanditofawr.  The  central  part 
of  this  district  is  o  bleak  hill  trad,  neither  cultivated  nor  inhabited  to 
any  extent.  The  three  day-schools  which  it  contains  lie  quite  at  its 
extremities,  viz.,  Colonel  Wood's  upon  the  Teifi,  in  the  village  of  Llan- 
\l  \il>cr,  and  the  Llansawyl  and  Abergnrlcch  schools  at  (he  two  oppo- 
site angles  of  the* parallelogram.  In  the  central  part  of  the  parish  of 
Llnnybuher  there  is  no  day-school  at  all  within  reach  of  the  few  fami- 
lies scattered  over  it;  nor  at  the  Teifi  side  is  there  any  school  available 
for  bow,  the  nearest  being  Llanllwui  (q.  v.  supra).  As  a  proof  how 
little  English  is  understood,  1  may  mention  that,  about  a  mile  or  two 
south  of  the  village  of  Llnuybyther,  I  wanted  the  superintendent  of  a 
Sunday-school  called  by  his  name,  which  I  did  not  know.  There  were 
half-a-dozen  cottages  al  the  spot,  and  {I  dare  soy)  16  or  17  people  of 
all  ages  gathered  round  me.  Not  one  could  understand  a  syllable  of 
what  l  said. 

Parish  ok   Cilymaenllwto  (Appendix,  p.  242). — I   visited  this 

Ensh  on  the  9th  of  December,  in  company  with  the  incumbent,  the 
v.  Bowen  Jones,  who  resides  in  Narberth. 

There  was  no  day-school  in  the  parish,  nor  had  there  been  one  for 
the  tost  14  mouths.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  one  of  Mrs. 
L3evan*s  schools  held  in  the  parish  school-room,  which  is  a  room  over 
the  stable  in  the  churchyard,  not  well  lighted,  and  with  the  floor  in 
very  bad  rcpuir.  Jt  contains  a  fire-pluce,  and  is  fitted  with  parallel 
benches  ami  desks.  Schools  of  Mrs.  Bevan's  foundation  were  being 
held  nt  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Llanfalteg  and  Henllan. 

Philip  Davis,  aged  14  yea  re,  eldest  son  of  a  miller,  who  was  occupy- 
ing a  substantial  two-story  house,  and  renting  41  seres  of  land  at  4i)L 
per  annum,  had  been  M  seven  quarters  "  in  a  day-school  (Mrs.  Sevan's) 
and  two  years  in  a  Sunduy-school.  He  had  not  been  in  a  day-school 
since  Mrs.  Bovan'i  was  removed  from  Ihe  parish.  None  of  the  miller's 
children  were  then  going  to  a  day-school,  though  he  had  three  above 
rive  years  of  age.  The  nearest  school  (Henllan)  was  four  miles  olf. 
Philip  Davis  could  read  well  in  Welsh  (he  did  so  for  Mr.  Bowen  Jones 
in  my  presence),  but  knew  hardly  a  word  of  English  ;  neither  indeed 


no 
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did    hi*   father   in    nny    tolerable    degree-      5x4=20.      7x7=63. 
fjX6  =  ^5.     12</.  =  h.     2uj.  =  u.     |0#.sSJ.     W month* in  the year ; 

'lid    nut    know    the    first   mouth.      Four  seasons ;     did    not    know    the 

WHS. 

Scarcely   nny  of  the  children  in   this  parish  were  going  to  a  day- 
tiu're  wan  none  within  reach. 

A  very  middling:  cottage  (which  I  sow),  with  about  one-sixth  of  an 
acre  of  garden-ground,  was  rented  for  21,  Tne  occupant,  John 
Matthias,  bad  eight  children,  and  was  earning  6d.  per  day  and  his  foo  I. 
I  saw  some  of  the  children:  they  looked  fat  and  healthy.  One  girl, 
iboiil  IU  years  old,  had  a  most  intelligent  face.  She  seemed  heart  J 
Uld  happy,  though  she  did  not  remember  when  she  had  tasted  rneal  lent. 

The  father  (whose  answer^  the  Rev.  B.  Jonea  interpreted)  had  lived 
in  Cilymnenllwyd  all  his  life  :  had  been  to  Laugharue,  Cardigan, 
Pembroke,  Carmarthen,  and  Tenby.  Had  no  though!  of  going  to 
England:  would  readily  go  it  he  could  better  his  condition  :  could  not 
go  in  harvest-time  because  of  leaving  his  family.  His  children  used  to 
go  tn  Mra.  Be  van's  school ;  were  going  to  none  at  present.  Had  live 
living  fit  home.  Was  himself  at  school  when  a  hoy.  at  Henllan. 
Could  read,  but  not  write.  Was  45  years  old  •  married  at  19.  Had 
three  children  of  an  ogc  to  go  to  school :  it  would  be  very  tight,  Not 
meant  to  try  and  give  some  school  ins1  to  his  eldest  boy.  Received  no 
mme  than  .S*.  in  money  per  week.  Had  once  saved  n/.  ;  never  mofe  ; 
that  was  when  he  had  only  two  children.  Could  save  nothing;  now  ii 
he  missed  one  day'*  work  it  made  such  n  gup  to  meet.  Knew  nothing 
of  arithmetic.  David  Philip,  a  farmer,  said  that  Mutthios  might  tend 
his  children  gratuitously  to  HenlUn  chapel  school,  which  was  not 
more  than  two  miles  from  his  part  of  ("ilymaenllwyd  parish.  Matthias 
did  ni»!  Know  that  lie  could  do  so. 

On  my  road  I  visited  Twlc  school-room,  n  branch  from  the  Inde- 
pendent chapel  at  Henllan,  and  comprised  in  the  Narberth  Sunday- 
school  Union.  The  books  of  this  school  are  kept  with  the  most 
admirable  regularity.  The  entries  are  classified  as  to  sex,  age,  and 
membership  or  non-membership  j  and  averages  struck  to  the  nicety 
(the  last)  of  73fV  The  building*  is  in  curious  contrast  to  this  pre- 
ciskiu.  It  is  a  mud  hovel,  rude  and  sbape^s,  with  a  thatched  roof 
nnd  a  damp  earth  floor,  scored,  when  I  saw  it,  with  the  prints  of  innu- 
merable pattens.  There  ore  four  small  holes,  irregularly  placed,  and 
pertialrj  glassed,  for  windows.  The  benches  are  rough-hewn,  u  un- 
couth us  can  be,  without  being  substantial.  The  sitling-apucc  is 
multiplied  bj  laying  planks,  just  as  sawn  from  the  tree,  across  the 
ht  RCtteft.  The  area  is  20  feet  by  12,  the  walls  not  (j  feet  high,  and  the 
rOOf  Open  to  the  thatch-  The  cross-beams  are  not  above  b  feel  G  inches 
from  the  floor.  1  was  very  near  knocking  my  face  ogninst  one  of  them 
(the  place  waa  so  dim)  in  measuring  the  room.  The  table,  for  its 
I ,  int  preservation,  wn  add  with  rta  lefll  uue/ttffdi  u|>on  iwu  of  these 
beams.  There  was  no  fireplace.  The  benches,  the  planks,  nnd  the 
formed  the  only  lumiture.  240  square  feet  for  73  pupils  allows 
ian  3.J  square  feet  for  each.  When  the  lowness  of  the  room  is 
taken  into  account,  such  a  number  appears  still  mure  dnlpropOf- 
tiou.ite  The  use  of  the  parish  school-room  had  been  offered  la 
Sunday-school  by  the  Kev.  Bowen  Jones,  and  declined.     When  Mrs. 
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us  school  was  held  there,  scveml  preferred  keeping  their  childivu 

iit  bone  altogether  rather  than  Mud  thorn*  although  m  lb  i  otlondnnce 

in  the  parish-church  on  Suodays,  nor  the  Church  Catechism,  wan 
ted.  My  informant  wa*  John  Junta,  a  fanner,  renting  \b'S  ftfiNI 
it  901.    per  annum.      He   lr«.'*pieiitc«t    both  church  an  1  chapel.      The 

irmers  about  Nebo  chapel  were  going  to  set  ap m dnj-oohool  thcrc: 

tln-N  ;ire  mostly  Dissenters.     The  Twlc  school  went  now  and  then  to 

caterliised    &l    church  ;    hut  thifl  WOUld  appeal  Ul  lie  in  ilie  nature  of 
B  demonstration.     The  landlords  of  the   parish  exhibited  the  greatest 
Bpftlh]  about  the  education  of  the  poor.      Tie  Itev.  Bnwen  JoDCfl  hail 
!  lUO/.,  or  .*>/.  per  annum,  towards  founding  a  permanent  endow- 
ment er,  if  he  were  met  by  them  in  .i  similar  spirit;   but  his 
ul  hid  produced  no  effect.      The   roadfl  in  the  parish  were,  many 
and    it    appeared  altogether  pi'verty-stncken, 
which  had  been  restored  by  Mi    Jones,   ami  the 
two  chapels  of  Nebo  und  Login,  both  of  which  were  in  good  repair. 

Parish  op  St.  Clfar,  (Appendix,  p.  243).— The  people  are  misenddy 
**(/.  u-day,wilh  food,  was  the  rate  of  wages  at  the  time  of  mj 
even  bW.  had  been  ottered.  The  poor  will  endure  any  priva-.ion  rather  than 
ntcr  the  workhouse.  The  common  resource  is  for  the  men  logo  dining 
tolBT  mODlhfl  10  Itln  inm-work*  -  in  the  summer  they  reiurn  hove, 
r  go  to  England,  for  the  harvest:  the  wife  and  ehildren  are  left  desti- 
tute untd  the  muu  con  muke  a  remittance.  One  who  had  started 
lately  could  rmly  raise  6d.  with  which  to  accomplish  the  journey:  he 
had  been  offered  iid.  a-day  and  food  as  a  thresher  in  the  pariah).  The 
principal  fuel  used  U  sticks  ■  coal  is  sold  in  barrels  of  3  cwt.  for  1*.  Bol  : 
it  is  anthracite  coal.  What  I  saw  was  very  small — mere  dust — such  us 
I  saw  lying  in  heaps  at  ihe  qunysnnd  pit-months  at  Llanclly  os  fef 

Kir  buy  and  carry  it  home  in  bag*  at  3<1.  each.  I  entered  three 
rms:  in  one,  which  was  oboiit  8  feet  square,  a  mother  and  four, 
no!  long  ago  five,  children  were  living.  One  yirf  in  thin  fiitmli/  was 
\rijie  by  reg  tlar field-work  among  the  men  |  soother younger 
child  was  occasionally  employed  at  the  vicarage;  she  had  expressed  the 
greatest  anxiety  to  learn  to  read,  having  said  to  the  vicar's  wife,  M  (hat 
she  would  do  anythi  ng  for  her  if  she  would  teach  her  to  read."  M  What 
would  she  do?**     The  child  answered.  u  Work  for  you  all  the  dans  of 

The  same  description  applies  to  the  oilier  two  cottages.  In  one  of 
i liens  I  found  a  boy  with  a  little  class-book  in  Welsh,  from  which  he 
Wafi  limning  to  spell  some  words  for  the  Sunday-school:  his  mother, 
who  had  not  been  married,  had  given  it  to  him.  In  the  other  I  found 
mlc  prints  of  a  courtship  and  a  wedding:  in  the  corner  was  a  heap 
ill  coal,  which,  the  woman  told  me.  her  son,  a  farm-servaut, 
had  hotight  for  her. 

I  people  of  thi*  class,  so  far  as  I  saw,  were  nttending  Capel  Matr 
•  d  (below  reported). 
Tit  this  neighbourhood  the  llcbecea  disturbances  began.  Fro 
that  1  was  able  to  leuru  upon  the  subject  they  appear  in  have  originated 
wi'h  the  farmers  much  more  than  with  the  labourers,  and  not  with  the 
poorest  or  moat  ignorant  class  among  the  farmers.  The  chief  actors, 
indeed,    were  labourers,   or  farro-servaiitn,   nnd  their    ignorance  may, 
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perhaps,  hnve  rendered  them  more  of  n  cntVpnw  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  ;  but,  excepting  in  this  h  si  respect,  1  saw  nothing 
which  iuduced  me  to  connect  Me  outbreak  of  those  disturbances 
with  popular  ignorance,  however  much  mn>  hnve  appeared  in  Me 
course  of  ihem.  I  found  them  still  popularly  spoken  of  with  much 
pride  and  satisfaction,  and  the  causes  which  provoked  them  bitterly 
recorded. 

The  poor  get  only  the  coarsest  barley-bread,  and  whey  and  butler- 
milk  in  summer:  they  were  wor-e  off  Inst  winter  than  usual,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  potatoes.  They  cannot  afford  to  give  any  education 
to  their  children,  and  there  is  no  gratuitous  education  for  them  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Clears.  Farm-servants  were  getting  from  3l.  to  8/.  and 
9/.  a-year,  and  some  as  much  us  12/.  or  15/.  if  capable  of  taking;  care 
of  the  farm  :  female  servants  from  30j.  lo  5/.  A  great  number  of 
farmers  were  said  to  be  wholly  illiterate  ;  it  was  only  the  wealthy  ones 
who  were  in  any  degree  educated  ;  but  there  were  exceptions  among 
both  classes. 

Parish  of  Llancltdwen  (Appendix,  p.  257)— Mr.  William 
Griffiths^  ofCuteUgarw,  Lluuglydwen, fanner, and  ateacherin  Hebron 
Sunday-school,  informed  me  that  there  were  few  children  in  the  parish 
who  were  not  going  lo  some  school  •  most  of  those  who  came  to  Hebron 
school  could  read  and  write  ;  he  did  not  know  where  they  could  hove 
picked  it  up  ;  clothing  was  given  to  some  extent  in  order  to  induce  attend- 
ance. Tiiere  was  a  great  lack  of  day-schools  in  the  district.  Wages 
were  6rf.  or  8rf.  with  food;  1*.  or  Ijp.  2rf.  without;  U.  2rf.  for  a 
superior  man  ;  he  paid  I*.  '2d.  to  a  tanner;  allowances  are  made  in  the 
rent  of  land,  and  in  perquisites.  The  farmers  draw  culm  for  their 
labourers;  they  pay  for  this  in  lubour ;  very  little  money  circulates. 
They  cau  cut  mil  free,  and  sometimes  get  it  drawn  lor  them.  By 
M]  of  counterbalance,  in  harvest  their  wives  nre  expected  lo  assist 
without  making  any  charge,  except  their  lood.  He  was  letting  cot- 
tages and  plots  of  garden-ground  (one-sixth  of  an  acre)  for  1/.  per 
annum  ;  but  many  are  over-rented,  paying  as  much  as  2/.  for  the  same 
holdings  (cf  parish  of  Cilymaenllwyd,  supra);  he  carried  away  the 
cleanings  of  the  gardens,  and  gnve  them  manure  instead.  The  poor 
generally  wish  to  have  their  children  taught.  A  free-school  alone  is 
not  enough.  The  people  have  not  proper  clothing.  Those  tliul  have 
had  a  little  learning  are  anxious  for  schools  :  those  who  have  had  none 
are  less  so;  but  the  desire  of  improved  education  is  gaining  ground. 
They  arc  oil  expeciinp  new  schools,  and  will  not  send  their  children  lo 
the  poor  ones  which  they  used  to  frequent.  There  are  now  about  150 
children  within  two  miles  from  Nebo  Chapel, in  Cilymaenllnyd  parish, 
who  could  attend  a  day-school.  There  have  till  recently  been  schools 
at  Hebron  and  Glundwr  (parish  of  Llanfyrnach,  Kernels  hundred, 
Pembrokohire),  but  there  arc  none  now.  There  arc  very  few  farmers 
in  the  parish  capable  of  keeping  parish  accounts  in  a  manner  intelli- 
gible tu  uny  one  but  themselveb;  their  children,  however,  are  getting 
on  before  the  fathers.  The  attendance  at  school  is  very  irregular.  No 
opposition  had  heen  encountered  in  establishing  the  school  nt  Nebo. 
Tue  two  principal  owners  of  the  parish  are  both  absentees;  there  are, 
also,  a  number  of  small  freeholders,  owning  100  or  200  acres  of  laud. 
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The  Sohsci  the  new  school  it  entirety  local,  from   the   farmers 

and  small   freeholders;  neither  of  the    two   priucipid    proprietors  have 

ed  to,     The  poor  arc  nol  ill  verged  in   religious  knowledge, 

n  ine  other.     The  farmers*  children,  on  coming  home  from 

!,  ol'ten  used  Co  teach  the  farm-servants  in   the  evenings  ami  an 

Sundays  ;  the  letter  practice  i<  now  discontinued ;  the  Snnday-ichooti 

time,  and,  besides,  it  ia  not  thought  ri^ht.    Msnt  who 

|iut  a  mark  ran  write  ,   it  U  rasier  to  put  lite  mark,  and  ihey  don't  like 

In  show  tl»"ir  bad  writing  ;   others  can   write  their    names,  who  tvinnot 

i   line  of  anything  else.      The    registers  are    no   test ;   but   the 

•  rem  in   general   eennot  writ'.-.     The  people  strongly   object  to 

iir  children  seal  to  church  on  Sundays;  nor  is  this  generally 

enforced*  even  in   Mrs.  Be\au's  schools,     They  object,  again,  to  the 

flan      i   tl     htsm. 
from  the  AiTL\m\  referred  to  in  p.  4  onto,  illustrative 
of  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Districts. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
(Appendix,  p.  298.) 

The  geoelft]  character  of  the  county  is  ili;\l   of  valleys  opening  Up- 
■r a,  willi  little  or  no  lateral  communication,  sad  ending', 
M    ii'  iL-h   the   central   table-land,  in   mere  sheep-walk*  and 

\V:r  lea, 

Tin-  de  of  the  county  is  comparatively  more  open  than  the 

i.  on  the  western  side,  the  vales  of  Neath  and  Swansea 

ate  traverse  I  by  ro  ids  running  right  ih rough  them  ;  hut, on  the  eastern 

Sloe,  lbs   mail-rOad    from   Neath    to   Alenhyr  on    the    north,  and  from 

iff  on  the  south,  meet  ins;  the  two  extremities  of  the  TulV 

enclose  a  succession  of  valleys,  each   of  which  is  a  ml- 

tUsac.       The    mining    population  is  clustered    in    dense   and  isolated 

Paiehes  M  Uie  fa  finest  end  of  these  valleys  where  they  join  the  iiphinds, 

and  where  the  road  through  them,  instead  of  fatUnginto  the  mall-road 

from  Neotb  to  Merihyr,  loses  itself  in  a  dreary   track  or  bridlc-pnlh 

-  lie  intervening  moors,     Cwin  A  fun  and  the  Vule  of  Llaugouoyd 

urn  precisely  of  this  description.      The  mouths  of  these  valleys,  and  all 

the  lei  J  on  which  they  open  along  the    Bristol  Channel,  from 

v  to  Cardiff*,  form  an  agricultural  district,  excepting  where  the 

tine  i^  broken  l»\  gigantic  establishments  for  smelting  copper  between 

Swansea  snd  Tefbach.     Pan  of  this  southern  district,  mi  t'«e  side  of 

Carmarthenshire,  runs  out  mm  a  peninsula  called  Goner,  exactly  cor- 
■.  in  shape  and  character  with  Castltf martin  hundred  m  Pem- 
ln   Gower,  and   throughout  the   south,  English   is   the 
other-tongue  of  the  jcnple. 

Paui-ii  Or  I'olwvs  Ilan  (Appendix,  p.  2i>8). — This  large  parish  it: 
Rludea  \>  trm  manufacturingtind  an  agricultural  population  :   the  former 
iiTafF,  towards  Newbridge;  ihe  latter  in  and  about  Caerphilly,  on 
.■  i»i  Nfonmonth«hine.  A  pood  school,  of  public  institution,  lor  b 
impcrativ.lv  demanded  at  GtynTaff.      At  present  'hero  is  none,  cither 
')»■  i.r  w  thin  convenient  reach.     There  are  three   large   woil 
I    i  raff:  to  none  of  iliem  is  any  school  attached*     Hitherto  the  pro- 
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■  rs  have  marie  no  effort  in  support  of  education!  except  that  the 
Tuff  Vale  Iron  Company,  to  whom  the  Phuc-woilc^  bflvODtf,  have  pro- 
\ided  a  building  in  which  till  lately,  but  not  at  the  lime   of  my  rtsttj  ■ 

9]  iru  kept,  nine-tenths  of  the  scholars  being  from  those  Wi 
The  greater  part  of  lihe  boys  are  not  going  to  any  school,  except  on 
Xiin<l:i\v  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  inhabitants,  nhout  a  fortnight 
before  my  visit,  to  pet  a  liriti-di  fttflftoQl  Rttfalfedwd  it  Olyn  TttT.  Uld  :> 
committee  was  formed  for  tl«;ii  porMN  The  population  la  fctl 
and  intiinirul.  IbOUftb  not  flagrantly  90.  Sunday  is  not  ill  observed, 
and  three  policemen  are  enfBefent  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  In 
two  of  the  work*,  however,  the  men  are  somewhat  ■  picked  class.  \iz. 
in  the  Chain-works  and   the   Plate-worl  &ptMtiOW    requiring 

lerable  skills  J«*  brctmai,  earning  St.  or  4f.  per  we.-u.  M 

their  children,  when  scarcely  older  than  iiil'.uit^.  !«►  mflfe  Such  of  the 
men  as  do  not  squander  their  earnings  lock  them  up  BO  as  practically 
to  have  little  money  at  command.  They  buy  hoi  M  nf  building:-!  ion, 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  purchase-money  upon  it  as  a  mortgage, 
Merest  and  gradual  discharge  of  which  keeps  them  short  of  money, 
and  they  are  proportionate!)  unwilling  to  poslpoue  the  labour,  and  pay 
for  the  education,  of  their  children. 

PAfttSB  op  Mektuyk  Tydvil  (Appendix,  p.  303).— The  town  I  f 
MeilliyT  is  situated  at  the  higher  end  of  the  Vale  oFTaff.  A  railroad  is 
carried  through  this  vale,  and  connects  Mcrthyr  with  CurdilF  a*  ilfport. 
Hetwceu  the  works  at  Newbridge  (cf.  parish  of  E^lwys  [Ian. fUJ ■">)  ftnd 
the  Plymouth  Iron-works,  which  reach  full  t*o  miles  below  Merlhyr.  the 

ttter  "i  ike  tale  is  agricultural,  sad  it  beoomea  so  :tu:«m  between 
Newbridge  aftd  GerdhT,  excepting  the  Pealyrch  and  Mciio  Griffith 

works.      Ab<>m    two    miles  beyond    Meitliyr,    but  nearls    united  "itii 

It,  Is  Dowlats,  quite  at  the  end  of  the  vale,  wh'cli  here  lemkuUea  In  1 

bleak  and  lortj  table-land.      The    road   from    Merlhyr  tfi  Abergavenny 
wlaiSj  and  afterwards  by  the  greot  works  of  Uhym- 
in-v,  Birhowy,  Beaufort*  Nantyglo,  and  (rather  more  southward)  Tre- 
degar, 

The  population  of  Merthyr  and  DowlsJs  (uhieh  h  OOMttluted  1 
district)  logefhci  ii  rated  En  the  last  census  at  34  S  now  pro- 

bably  nearer  -10,000.      It  is  employed    almost    entirely  '»    I 
Work%  \iz.,   the    Cyfarthn   "Works,    belonging   to  W ilium    Cra* 
E«q.;  the   Plymouth  Works,   to    Anthony    Hill,  Eaq.j    tin-   IVun-y- 

.  1  Work*,  to  Alderman  Thompson  ;  and  the  Dowlab  Woi\ 
Sir  Jobs  Guest,  Bart,    These  works  are  all  upon  0 

town  and  neighbourhood  nfMerthyi  .<  ■  in  riroilor 

localilies  in  the  midland  mining  counties  ol    I 

r*  [ng  liitle  or  no  smoke  from  the  coal  u«ed.      The  neraHjr 

1  l    ft  -ii  cianlial  t\v*>  1  i|>ii  .n,  sod  111  good  repejl .      Tn*J    m.  -iK  h 

a  street,  »»d  there  are  not  nun  j 

During  lbs  ti  Mcnhfr  1  saw  not]  in-  m  ti ,  shape 

of  pt  bi  or  bj  da)      Tin 

streets  ure   thronged,   mat   ihi 

ol  Saturday  end  M 

nigllll   ihft   town    ap|  •  s  u,uiet   a*   any  "ilier  pi 

equal  ww.      On    Sundays    public  ftOrab 
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evening;  from  six  lo  eight  o'clock.  From  eight  o'clock  lo  ten  the  Btrc^ts 
are  a*  much  thronged  as  on  Saturday  nfgfate|  lhot«  hours  being  de- 
voted to  a  sort  of  public  promenade  by  the  working  classes  At  iliis 
time  their  house?  are.  for  the  most  part,  quite  deserted.  On  the  Sun- 
day that  I  was  in  Merlhyr,  they  were  walking  about  in  a  manner  suffi- 
ciently quiet  and  decorous.  I  went  on  the  Sunday  cvcniii*,  with  the 
•Superintendent  of  Police,  into  every  part  of  Merthyr,  including  the 
district  called  China, — a  sort  of  Welsh  Alsalia.  I  did  not  encounter  a 
single  disturbance,  nor  a  single  drunken  man.  So  far  as  the  external 
aspect  of  the  population  goes,  1  saw  nothing  to  correspond  with  Bui 
injurious  accounts  which,  in  all  parts  of  Wales,  I  had  heard  concern- 
ing-it.  Winter,  however,  is  a  more  favourable  time  to  see  it  than  in 
summer.  At  the  latter  season,  gangs  of  young  men  and  women  ate  in 
tlit*  hnbit  of  carrying  drink  into  the  Held*,  and  of  keeping  up  the  most 
riotous  orgies  all  night  long.  Even  in  winter  the  peace  of  the  streets 
is  better  preserved  on  moonlight  nights  than  at  other  times ;  for 
although  there  are  gas-works  in  the  town,  it  is  not  publicly  lighted. 

The  workmen,  who  are  perpetually  immigrating,  live  together  very 
much  in  elans,  *-g.,  the  Pembrokeshire  men  in  one  quarter,  the  Car- 
marthenshire men  in  another,  and  so  on.  This  kind  of  clanship  makes 
them  oppose  every  obstacle  to  the  detection  of  offenders,  who  flock  to 
Merlhyr  from  all  parts  of  Wales.  Scarce  h  day  passes  without  con- 
stables troin  the  country  coming  in  search  of  criminals.  The  district 
called  China  is  a  mere  sink  of  thieves  and  prostitutes,  such  as,  unhap- 
pily, constitutes  an  appendage  to  every  large  town,  and  N  not  peculiar 
to  Merthyr.  Few,  if  any.  of  the  workmen  live  in  it,  unless,  perhaps,  a 
stray  lodger  here  and  there. 

The  prevailing  domestic  economy  is  not  such  as  to  make  the  men 
comfortable  nt  home.  They  come  from  work  somewhere  about  six  in 
-\  piling;  hut  it  is  it  general  practice  with  the  women  lo  have  lea  as 
I  t-U  as  four  or  five.  For  this  men!  they  resort  very  much  to  one  ano- 
ther's houses,  and  it  is  the  occasion  of  all  sorts  of  gossip  anJ  I  HI  lin_-. 
When  the  husband  comes  home,  he  does  not  find  a  meal  ready  for 
him,  with  his  family  to  share  it;  he  is,  therefore,  the  more  ready  lo 
resort  to  the  public-house.  It  is  a  general  complaint  that  the  work- 
men's wives  know  nothing  of  housekeeping.  "If  ever  I  do  marry," 
said  a  collier,  "  I  will  marry  aeook ;  for  she  will  have  something  ready 
fa  me  when  I  do  come  from  work  ;"  implying  that  such  a  person 
BOt  W  be  fond  nmong  the  females  of  his  own  class. 

The  observations  hereafter  made  respecting  diet,  furniture,  and    the 
led    slate  of  the  houses  at  MavUeg,  apply  to  Merihyr.     A*   a 
il  rule,  there  is  not  much  thrift  omong  the  people,  though  some 
men   save,  and  become   possessed    of  houses.      There  was  formerly  a 
:<-hank;  but  the  manager  ran  away  and  carried  20001.  in  depo- 
sits off  with  him.     The  effect  of  this  toss  has  operated  very   imfmmr- 

<;pon  the  people.      There  is   little    or   no  dish 
wWtc  an  Improvident  man,  with  a  lur^e  family,  is  suddenly  dlnb 

luring  illness  they  can  get  b$   per  week,  and  ned  i-.il  iitu-inl- 

.  fund;  besides  which.  r> i  Dawkfe  there b a  braeA 
■  th  on  income  of  1001.  per  annum.     Duwlus   If  dmd«-d   Into 
:l8,  and  visitors  for  each  appointed  by  this  encn-iy. 
Then  is  no  truck  system  at  Merthyr,  thanks  to  the  absence  of  which 
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there  has  grown  up,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  permanent  middle-class 
ol  t rudesmen  and  shopkeepers  between  the  master*  and  the  men.  The 
only  approach  to  truck  Is.  that  B  considerable  part  of  the  employment 
is  managed  by  sub-eoiuroclors,  or  butties,  who  often  kepp  public- 
honses,  where,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  they  pay  the  m^n's  wu^es,  and, 
at  the  same  lime,  calculate.  If  not  insist*  upon  their  drinking:. 

A  great  external  improvement  has  taken  place  since  the  introduction 
of  a  police  force,  though  there  are  only  12  policemen  tor  Menliyr  nnri 
Dowluis  together.  Drunken  rows  are  frequent;  and  in  these  much 
Cowardly  ferocity,  but  nothing  like  far  fighting,  is  shown.  Resistance, 
however,  [« seldom  made  to  the  police;  and  there  is  in  the  popular 
character  little  nf  that  dunged, desperate,  wrong-headed  courage  which 
distinguishes  iht*  English  miners.  Petty  thieving  and  filching  are  not 
uncommon;  and  debt  is  both  recklessly  contracted  and  unscrupu- 
lously disregarded.  Political  agitation  seldom  originates  at  Merth\i  ; 
ii  is  excited  by  delegates  from  the  English  mininir  districts.  OipUifl 
Napier,  the  County  Superintendent  of  Police,  told  me  that  he  con- 
sidered the  miners  in  Glamorganshire  to  be,  on  the  whole,  n  well-con- 
dnUed  set  of  men,  and,  certainly,  not  VOTM  than  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  the  county. 

Such  female  labour  as  is  employed  in  the  works  is  not  of  a  heavy 
description,  ond  is  performed  by  unmarried  women,  never  by  the 
workmen's  wives. 

DrttBkemfteu  h  WIJ  prevalent,  uud  bccr-houses  abound  lo  an  extent 
wholly  unnecessary  for  nny  f»ood  purpose.  The  it  are  said  to  lie  more 
ih  mi  '200  such  houses  in  Dowluis  atom1.  The  publicans  are  active  in 
getting  up  clubs  of  all  kinds,  for  which  the  WcMi  have  a  great  pas- 
sion ;   the  business  of  these  clubs  is  transacted  at  bec?-hoiMCS, 

In  a  MWBtory  point  of  view,  the  state  u(  Merthyr  is  disgraceful  to 
those  who  are  responsible  lor  it.  The  vast  majority  of  houses  luive  no 
privies;  where  there  1^  uiefa  a  thing1,  it  is  a  mere  hole  in  the  ground, 
with  no  dr&inaie.  Indeed,  the  town  is  in  a  \er\-  small  decree 
drained  at  all.  This  is  the  case  nearly  all  o\er  Wales;  but,  in  a  dense 
population,  the  consequences  ol 'snch  neglect  arc  moie  loathsomely  and 

degrarlingly  apparent,        •  •        I  was  essuredj  also, 

by  people,  whose  houses  look  into  fields  or  open  spaces  at  the  buck  of 
rows  and  streets,  (hot  persons  uf  every  agt  aad  srs  arc  constantly  to 
be  seen  exposed  in  llicm.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  brutaliziug  an 
effect  such  circumstances  produce.  There  is,  also,  a  most  Insufficient 
supply  of  wnier.  especially  at  Dowlais,  where  it  is  procured  from 
Spouts,  round  which  from  ten  to  sixty  ur  seventy  women  arc  con- 
stantly to  be  seen,  from  six  in  the  morning;  till  IvrelVc  at  night,  and 
which  are  here,  as  in  classic  towns,  the  ^reut  centre  of  idle  gossip  and 
Bcaadnh 

To  provide  for  the  education  of  the  young:,  there  are  no  schools  of 
public    institution    except    Sir    John    UUCSVfl    nt    Dowlois.4   and    the 

National  Schools  ut  Merthyr,    For  tin*  children  of  the  men  employed 

at  the  Cyfunlni,  Plymouth,  and  Peiui-y-ilurran  Work-,  no  provision 
has  hitherto  been  made,  further  than  some   trilling  subscriptions   bj 

the    proprietors  lo  the  National  Schools.     An   elforl    is   now    making. 

•  Infr,\,y.  151. 
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New  National  Schools,  in  addition  to  the  old  ones,  and.  also,  a  British 
School,  are  on  the  point  ot  heing  erected  in  the  town  of  Merthyr.  Mr. 
Robert  Crawshiiv  mfunned  roe  that  it  wus  contemplated  U)  erect  a 
.school-house,  and  estabtiafa  a  school,  by  the  usual  plan  of  stoppages 
(bl  iis  support,  in  connexion  with  the  Cyl.iriliu  Works,  in  the  course 
of  Q\m  year.  I  was  not  able  lo  learn  that  any  similur  meusur- 
likely  to  bo  adopted  at  ihe  Penn-y-darrun,  or,  within  an  early  period, 
at  the  Plymouth  Woikfa  The  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  of  Merthyr 
BAturaHy  fed  thai  the>  ought  not  to  he  called  upon  lo  contribute  pari 
pas x u  with  the  thrve  great  master*  of  the  place  to  educate  a  population 
in  the  profits  of  whose  labour  the  latter  gat  the  lion's  share.  Of  the 
37  private  schools  which  existed  in  Merthyr  and  I)  rwlaja  at  the  lime  of 
rnj  riSrt  fir  the  labouring  classes,  21  were  dame-schools.  The  gene- 
rality of  children  in  them  were  >ery  young;  the  school-room  was 
usually  the  kitchen  of  the  house ;  and  instruction  was  given  upon  BO 
I'l.ii  M  syalan  whatever.  Of  the  entire  number,  not  more  than  3 
can  be  pronounced  even  moderately  good  ;  26  indittcreni ;  and  S 
very  bad. 

As  regards  Dowhria,  a  good  part  of  the  land  is  not  held  by  the  Com- 

EQny,  but   by   Mr.  Ovurton,  an  attorney  at  Merthyr.      Over   this   they 
ave  no  control  ;  added  to  which,  their  lease  is  on  the  point  of  expiring. 
The  renewal   of  it  was  not  settled  at  (he  time  of  my  vi>it;    liicv  were, 

therefore,  naturally  unwilling  to  make  any  outlay*  which  could  be 

avoided.  Should  the  lease  he  renewed  lo  them,  I  understood  from 
the  inuambeiiL  of  Dow  Lais  that  it  was  their  inteulion  immediately  to 
budd  additional  schools  and  a  church.  Up  lo  the  present  time  there 
bave  been  only  two  churches  for  tin;  whole  of  Merthyr  parish,  including 
Dowhiis.  A  third  will  shortly  he  consecrated  at  Merthyr.  Under 
these  circumstances,  without  dissent,  there  could  have  been  no  public 
profession  of  Christianity  for  the  muss  of  the  population.  There  is  no 
workhouse  for  the  Merthyr  Union.  The  fear  of  popular  resistance 
appears  to  have  deterred  the  guardians  from  erecting  one.  I  annex  a 
statement  by  the  rector  respecting  the  education  of  pauper  children.  I 
round  one  boy,  in  a  very  low  quarter  ol  the  town,  boarded  in  a  common 
lodging-house,  to  the  owner  of  which  u  domiciliary  visit  from  the 
Superintendent  appeared  to  cause  no  surprise.  "As  regards  the 
pauper  children,  i(  would  appear  that  they  are  let  out  lo  whoever  offer* 
to  takfl  them,  and,  lor  the  most  part,  no  further  care  is  taken  of  them 
until  they  are  old  enough  to  earn  (or,  at  least,  lo  assist  in  earning) 
tli'.u  own  bread.  Their  education  does  not  seem  to  be  thought  of; 
am!  [liefr  being  sent  to  -chool  or  not  depends  on  the  person  with  whom 
they  arc  boarded.  It  is  no  wonder,  under  these  ciroUfBalaitOeo,  tuftl 
is  u  difficulty  in  procuring  situations  for  the  girls  when  they  are 
old  enough  to  accept  them." 


Paiushop  Abkruake  (Appendix,  p.  332). —The  high  road  fromNculh 
lo  Merthyr  forms  an  arc  of  20  or  22  miles  in  a  direction  from  S.W.  to 
N.E.  It  runs,  as  already  mentioned,  up  the  Vule  of  Neath,  and  from 
H,  leaving  the  works  at  Bloengwrach  oil  the  right,  traverses  a  table-land 
j  in  the  direction  of  due  east,  until  it  reaches  llirwouu  j  from  this 
point  it  bends  rather  more  to  the  north  again,  and  so  proceeds  to  Merthyr 
on  the  north  side  of  a  high  mountain  range  called  Mynydd  Merthyr.  Au- 
othflT  road  branches  off  from  Hirwaun,  and,  passing  on  the  south  side  of 
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MvnvM  Merthvr,  trtvert.es  ihe  Vale  of  A  he  nl  are  until  it  joins  the  Vale 
OJ  l.iff  1 1  or  12  miles  below  Merthyr.  The  parish  of  Aberdare  (in- 
cluding the  town  so  called)  lies  principally  between  Hirwaun  and  this 
junction.  It  contains  a  large  population  (6471),  doited  down  in  dense 
patches  round  the  many  iron  nnd  coal  works  which  it  contains.  For 
the  state  of  this  population  I  refer  to  the  answers  of  the  incumbent 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  of  Hirwaun  in  the  evidence  respecting  the 
nulling;  am!  manufacturing  population.  I  subjoin  an  extract  from  a 
letter,  containing  a  list  of  the  principal  hamlets  in  the  parish,  together 
wiih  some  information  about  each,  for  which  also  I  am  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  the  incumbent. 

"  My  drar  Sir,  Aberdare,  April  21, 1847. 

H  I  assure  yon  1  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  complying;  with 
your  request  as  to  the  grouping  of  the  population  of  the  hamlets  in  my 
parish  named  in  your  letter.  In  order  that  they  might  ba  as  accurate 
■a  lllfl  nature  of  the  circumstances  would  permit,  I  rode  through  them 
all  to-day,  and  consulted  the  different  agents  and  masters  of  works. 
I  will  fill  them  up  in  the  form  you  desire. 

11  C"-i>it>i>:li. — Population  about  2100,  employed  in  collieries.  Dis- 
tant from  the  only  school  of  public  institution  in  the  parish,  i.  c.  the 
pari»h-school»  two  miles  and  a  quarter.  Could  be  conveniently  accom- 
modated with  a  school  at  a  farm  called  Tyr  l.lwyd,  where  a  piece  of 
ground  has  been  given  by  Bruce  Pryee,  Esq.,  for  building  one,  and 
for  which  we  have  collected  110/.  The  remainder  we  hope  will  be 
made  up  by  the  Committee  of  Council  and  the  National  Society,  in 
the  usual  way.  From  this  hamlet  three  buys  and  one  girl  only  avail 
themselves  of  the  parish-school. 

"  Aborammnn, — This  is  a  place  that  has  risen  entirely  within  the  last 
16  months,  lis  present  population  is  about  1200,  from  (he  turnpike 
to  Crawshay  Bailey,  Esq.'s  new  furnaces.  But  Aberamman  is  not  to 
be  judged  according  to  what  it  is  now,  but  what  it  will  be  12  month* 
hence  when  the  furnaces  are  at  work.  My  information  is  from  Mr. 
Bailey's  agents  as  delivered  to  me  to-day.  There  will  bo  here  then 
four  furnaces :  each  furnace  requires  300  men  to  work  it,  including 
colliers,  miners,  labourers,  Ac.  This  will  be  1200  men  in  Mr.  Craw- 
shay  Bailey's  employ.  Allowing  an  average  of  two  children  to  every 
workman,  or  four  in  a  (amity,  we  then  have  at  Aberamman  alone,  and 
supported  by  Mr.  Bailey,  4800.  Independent  of  thb,  there  are  in 
this  hamlet  two  collieries,  one  just  opened,  the  other  beginning  to 
work.  The  one  nt  work  employs  now  45  men;  the  other  (Mr. 
Po  veil's)  will  be  on  a  larger  scale,  and  will  employ  ut  least  100  men. 
They  have  touched  the  coal;  it  will,  therefore,  soon  be  at  work. 
These,  and  Mr.  Bailey's,  will  make  Aberamman  at  the  least  above 
5000  in  two  years.  To  judge  of  the  rapidity  of  the  building  here, 
there  were  in  the  hamlet  to-day  HO  masons  at  work  and  50  carpepters: 
there  are  alto  several  rows  of  cottages  whose  foundations  have  been 
>1  within  the  Ij.-i  few  necks.  Aberamman  ia  di-lenl  from 
the  paiish-school,  at  dillcreul  points,  a  nule  and  a  half,  u  mile,  and 
tlirtv-ijiuiiuis  al  n  mile.  Uisa  long  hamlet;  could  be  conveniently 
accommodated  with  a  school  situated  suineuhere  in  its  centre  At 
present  1  base  no  authority  to  say  we  thall  hove  any  here;  ail  will 
depend  on  Mr.  CruAabay  Bailey.    The  number  of  childrcu  that  attend 
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the  parish-school  from  this  hamlet  conaitta  nf  two  boys  and  twc 
There  Ll  a  dame-school  here,  which  you  saw.'  The  reel  of  the  chil- 
i  M  nowhere. 
K  t[<  >il-u-f' l'"t — to  which  I  would  also  add  fJiiyi/-i/n>tvl,  *$  one 
school  would  serve  both.  The  former  has  a  population  of  about 
I  MX),  »nd  ihl  Itilet  060,  The  iulmbiUnts  of  both  places  are  miscel- 
laneous, but  principally  miners,  colliers,  Bremen,  ami  labourer*  at- 
tached to  the  Aberdvc  works,  and  tindly's  iroro.  The  hamlet  of 
Lltvyd-y-coed  is  uVlant  (Voin  the  scliool  ;il>oul  two  mile*,  more  or  le^s  ; 
that  ut  llrni-\-:'elin  about  *  mile  and  a  half.  One  school  situated  at 
He..|-y-.'Win  would   conveniently  serve  boih.      The  number  ol   obi 

itUOfUag   the  parish-school   fl then   is— from   Heol-v-teliii,   Kveo 

jiid  six  girls,  Llwjd-\-cocd,  five  boys  and  three  girls. 

'•  Yours,  &c, 

"  Joiik  Gairrnit." 

Parish  or  Llsngonoid,  (Appendix,  p.  350).  — The  muss  of  the  po- 
piilatioii  in  tMl  parish  lit*,  in  the  vide  of  the  Llynvi,  which  inns  in  the 
direction  of  north-west  from  the  vale  of  the  Ogmure,  into  which  the  Llwivi 

I  ut  four  miles  north  of  Bridgend.  Between  AbcrKtaflgand  the 
villngrAf  Spelter  (wilhin  which  limits  Maestri  i&  included),  there  is  tatd 
lo  he  Mttyngntod  a  population  of  between  5000  nnd  flOOO  souls.     The 

•ipliical  peculiarities  which  distinguish  all  the  valleys  between 
Q.000  ol "Neaih  and  Tatif  apply  strongly  to  ftfaeaten 

There  are    i he  worlds  ot  three  companies  in    the  vale  uf  the  Llynu". 

(hose  of  the  Llyuvi  and  Maesteg  Companies,  opposite  to  each 
other,  on  different  suits  n(  the  stream,  and  three  furnaces  recently 
erected  about  half  a  mile  lower  down  the  valley, — Cf.  general  de- 
scription of  the  county,  tupra. 

'Hi-  works  have  increased  faster  than  adequate  aceommodiuiim  for 
the  people  employed  in  them  could  he  provided.  The  houses  nre  nil 
over -crowded.  They  are  commonly  of  two  storie*.  and  comprise  lour 
or  five  rooms;  the  fifth  room,  however  < where  there  is  one),  is  seldom 
mora  than  a  pantry.  The  average  of  inhabitants  is  said  to  be  nearly 
12  to  each  house.  I  entered  upwards  of  adozen  at  random,  and  found 
the  average  to  bo  quite  as  i»reat  as  this.  The  houses  Bre  often  in  the 
hands  of  middlemen.      In  such  cases  the  rents  are  usually  higher  tlum 

when  ihr\  belong  to  the  company.     Rent  ranges  from  8/.  to  10/.  per 

annum.     The  tenant    makes    it   up  by  the  payments   of  his  loriger«. 

ottages  are  expensively  furnished.  They  contain,  almost  all  of 
iIh'm,  a  handsome  chest  of  drawers.  On  this  usually  rests  a  large  and 
well-bound  Bible.  The  latter  is  considered  an  article  of  furmturc 
resent  tut  to  respectability  ;  but  a  less  costly  Bible,  if  any,  is  kept  for 

I    saw   everywhere  coloured  print*  mi   the  walls  in   eoBfid 

They    usually    represent    sevnes    from    tcriptural    history, 

,    or  mnrtiages — the   marriage  of  Her  Majesty   nnd  Prince 

Albert  appears  to  be  an  especial  favourite.      The  workmen  and    their 

Fl  eat  and  drink  lo  eicess;  their  cookery  Is  of  the  most  wasteful 

•   A  rvom  id  the  <lam«*'i  homo    wu  fitud   up  in   sume    dtfRruv  «■  a  ■chovl-ruwa. 
Tho  wuman   f.ppt'tretl   inlalngt'nt  and   i**pt-etnl»!«\      fc.\cryttiin£  wui  rvry  iiest.     I 
il  fume,  but  a  lew  mers  baln«s*r  present. 
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and  greasy    description.      The  principal   meal    is  thaf  taken  in  the 
-,  after  work-hours,  &ud  called  lea.     I 

and  rolls  » iri aiming  in  melted  biWer«  are  eaieu.  Tins  habitual  ex 
iiiiwholesomely  prepared  food,  and  ihe  crowded  nnte  * *i~  i he  ho 
was  6uid    lo  be  producing  a  visible  injurious   effect  upon  the   health  of 

the  population. 
In  il.c  main  street,  down  the  middle  of  which  rune  ii  Iram-road, 

there  npprared  to  be  a  ("sir  smounl  ol  ,-lmp«.  and  those  of  a  substantia] 
iption.    The  Bowrfngton  romp  -  a  store,  upon  much  the 

principle   ealberaih  ■    lease  the   refreshment-rooms 

at  Swindon  or  Wolverton.     It   is   the  .lessee's  speculation;  he  mnkes 
llit*  beat  thing  ha  can  of  it.     The  company  takes  this  step  to  ensure  a 

supply  iii  all  e\ents,  bill  does  not  Interfere  on  behalf  ■>'  Ihe  lessee  if 
any  one  prefers  dealing  elsewhere.    On  pay-nights  then  is  much  I 

aid  drunkenness  in  the  streets.  The  phrase  used  to  cypress  a 
debauch  at  pay-time  i>  " being  out  for  a  crate."  There  is  no 
amount  of  female  labour  employed,  and  the  feelings  of  the  settled  popu- 
lation run  tomewhal  Sgafnet  it.  It.  is  usually  done  by  strange i 
(which  in  this  oaat  means  the  same  thing)  by  lodgers.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  rude  labour  generally,  whether  performed  by  men  or 
women.  These  female  lodgers  were  *aid  tube  among  the  most  Ignorant 
and  depraved  of  the  population.     Public  worship  on  the  -  hbaih  Is 

frequented   chiefly  al  night,  and  it   \<   by  DO   meeOS  nueOBtnion  to   yo 
From  the  chapel,   when  service  is  over,  to  ibt  beer-sbop,   cs|>eciaHy  the 

young  men  and  women.     While  limes  arc  |rood,  the  population  gives 

but  little  trouble  lo  ilwse  about  them;  nor  are  ibey  unfcuw 

kindly  and  generous  feelings.     I  wiatold  of  a  recent  instance  Lo  which, 

the  circumstances  of  a  company  causing  a  00  *    arrearage   in 

the  men's  pay,  they  nevertheless  went  on  with  their  work,  is  entire 
,Le  upon  tlie  yuod  fuiih  of  the  manager,  and  without  any  grum- 
bling    An  altempl  io  establish  a  mechanics*  institute,  with  s  library 
and  rcadiog-roonu  made  bj  i  te  resident  proprietor,  had  failed,     sixty 

members  had  enrolled   themselves  at   firM,  but  MW  BlOM  I  ban  five  or 

Uended.    The  room  at  last  had  to  be  dosed.    The  people  bud  no 
education  to  correspond  with  such  an  Institution. 

i  Brages  which  boya  ea  i  gain  has  Its  nans]  efleel  In  draining 

-chuols  of  ull  those  who  are  much  above  the  age  of  babies,      A  boy 
of  11  or  12  can  earn  Iroin  d.v.  to  T.v,  per  week. 

Parish  of  LaL*n  appendix,  -This  parish  i 

i  :  >i  ihe  eaati  n 
■ 
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created,  by  accumulations  of*  si  off.  This,  with  tin  whitish  smoke  ot 
the  furnaces,  and  ihe  penetrating  ta-lc  of  copper,  makes  the  whole 
i  us  dreary  and  disagreeable  as  I  can  imagine  any  to  lie.  There 
■re  only  three  schools  for  ihe  poor  in  l)ie  pariah,  viz.,  the  juvenile  and 
infant  schools  at  Foxholes  in  the  southern  port,  and  the  national  school 
at  Llansamlet,  two  or  three  miles  oftt  fiwn  which  again  it  is  upwards 
0f  two  miles  to  Glais.*  The  school  in  llie  hamlet  uf  St.  Thomas  (re- 
ported  under  Si  Mary's,  Swansea)  is  the  only  one  for  that  populous 
quarter,  eicepj  the  schools  at  Foxholes. 

The  Kev.  Tim- .  Harries,  Perpetual  Curate  of  the  district,  informed 
me  that  he  lutely  went  into  every  house  in  the  village  of  Pentre-with. 
IV  Found  130  children  uuder  15;  above  100  of  whom  w?reuld  enough 
to  go  to  school.  Not  »ery  many  the  could  not  say  the  exact  number) 
ruing;  to  school.  There  is  n  village  above  Pentrc-wiih  called 
tercd,  but  with  a  good  many  people  living  about;  too 
fee  from  il.e  presenl  schools.  It  was  couicmplated  to  raise  schools 
Which  should  serve  ihe  population  there  and  3t  l'entre-with.  Mr. 
Grenfell  STSB   the    only  person  in  the  district   anxious  about  a  school. 

'J  he  population  wu  mainly  employed  by  him. 

Then  wen  13  or  16  public-houses  between  Pcntre-with  and  the 
ferry,  about  a  mile  and  half.  Drunkenness  was  the  prevailing  'in  ol 
the  district.  Wages  were  good, and  there  was  little  suffering  except  by 
the  people's  own  fault. 

Mr.  i  liirnts   had  served   churches  at    Ilnbherslone  (Rouse   hundred, 

Pembrokeafalre]  and  Men  lit  r  Tydvil,  as  wtdl  as  in  this  district.     The 

people  at  Hubberstone  were  the  best  couducled  j   those  at  Merlhvr  the 

Thousands   and   thousands    there   were  unable  to  read   the 

Scriptures. 

In  the  northern  pari  of  the  parish  I  saw  the  Vicar,  ihe  Rev.  Mr. 
Morgan,  Wh  furnished  me  with  the  following  pirticulnrs  respecting  the 
school  it  Llaneamlet: — 

When  Mr,  Morgan  came  into  the  parish  a  school-room  was  fitted  up 
Cent  I'v  0i  II.  Smith.  Esq*  the  COal  proprietor  of  the  parish),  by  Mil»- 
scrip  lion  of  the  mere,  for  the  accommodation  of  one  of  Mrs. 

Sevan's  schools  which  was  in  the  parish  for  two  years.  This  was  in 
lvll.  After  Mrs.  Scvnn's  master  hud  left,  the  present  master  entered 
upon  the  school,  and  by  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Smith,  17.  in  the 
pound  is  slopped  upon  his  woikincn's  wages  to  maintain  It.  The 
'.  though  the  master  is  an  Independent,  has  been  under  the  con- 
trol >i"  the  clergyman  only,  and  not  visited  by  nny  one  else.  The 
Church  Catechism  has  been  taught  in  it,  >ol  no!  to  all. 

A  sile  had  recently  been  granted  b)  the  Birl  of  Jersej  for  n  unl 
School  close  to  the  parish  church.     Subscriptions  had  not  yet  been  col- 
;    thev  had  been  waiting  to  see  what  Government  would  do, 

It  was  contemplated  that  the   new  National  school  would  supersede 

I  resent  school. 

Mi.  Morgan  expected  that  the  It/,  would  slill  be  contributed  to  u 
■ 

The  population  hi  the  south  were  eoppermen ;  in  the  north  of  the 
parish,  colliers  and  agriculturists.  lie  agreed  with  ihcltev.  Mr.  Hurries 
that  s  school   wis  much   wanted  ut  Pon-y-inaeu.     He  did  nut  liud  tie 
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On  the  State  of  Education  in  Wales, — 


Eeople  of  Llansarolel  particularly  ignorant  in  his  clerical  visits.  They 
od  had  good  parish  priests,  and  were  considered  religious, — For  a 
further  :u  count  of  this  pariah  and  neighbourhood,  cf.  the  answer  of 
P.  S.  L.  GrenfeJI,Esq. 

Parish  op  St  John's,  near  Swansea  (Appendix,  p-  359), — This  pa- 
ri^ h  includes  the  non hern  su burns  ol  Swansea,  and  extends  up  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tuwe  (opposite  to  LUrwamlet  on  the  western)  until  it  joins 
the  pariah  of  Llnngefelach.  The  aspect  of  it  differs  little  from  that  of 
Llansamlet.  The  principal  feature  in  it  is  the  copper-works  at  Hnfod,  be- 
longing  to  J.  H.  Vivian,  Esq.,  MP.  His  iigent  informed  me  that  about 
500  persons  were  cinpioytd  in  them,  of  aliases  and  seies,  of  which  num- 
ber 100  might  be  children  and  30  women,  No  boy  was  then  emplo>ed 
who  was  under  twelveyears  of  age.  As  to  wages,  caJciners  were  getting 
14.f.  or  I6t*;  furnace-men  21t.,  25j.  and  occasionally  30s.  (extra 
hours)  per  week,  besides  fuel  gratis  and  a  two-room  cottage,  built  by 
Mr.  Viviun,  nt  is.  Ad.  per  week.  As  a  class  they  were  not  intemperate, 
but  improvident,  relying  upon  constant  employment.  They  were 
mostly  Welsh,  with  few  English  or  Irish  among  them  ;  a  copperman 
was  almost  alwuys  the  son  of  a  copperman.  The  agent  recollected  no 
instance  of  a  man  who  had  risen  from  a  workman  to  be  a  clerk  ;  he 
DOnaidored  ihem  belter  uff  than  any  other  class  of  workmen  in  the 
kingdom.     The  district  was  not  unhealthy. 

The  school*  is  maintained  by  each  man's  being  stopped  one  penny  per 
week,  for  which  he  has  the  privilege  of  sending  all  hie  children  (how- 
ever many)  to  school.  In  general,  they  were  apathetic  about  education. 
The  mily  intellectual  resource  of  the  adult  population  is  the  chapel, 
whether  used  for  preaching  or  a  Sunday-school;  such  as  do  not  fre- 
quent the  chapel  pass  their  leisure  time  in  the  beer-house.  They  are  all 
Disscuteis,  A  great  improvement  wus  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
manners  of  the  district ;  this  wos  attributed  to  the  Sunday-schools; 
they  were  introduced  about  twenty-seven  years  ago;  at  that  lime  the 
population  was  left  wholly  without  spiritual  caie.  I  took  down 
verbatim  the  following  statement  from  a  sort  of  clerk  or  overseer, 
apparently  a  man  fifty  or  sixty  years  old:  "  At  that  time  an  Indepen- 
dent minister  came  to  look  alter  us — if  he  had  been  Bu pi istv  Church- 
man, or  any  one  else  to  have  drawn  the  net,  he  would  have  had  us  all." 


Extracts   from   the  Appkndix,   illustrative  of  Sunday  Schools, 
referred  to  in  p.  7  artfr. 

Capri  Mtiir  School  (Appendix,  p.  24fi). — I  visited  this  Sunday- 
school  on  ihe  2uth  of  November,  being  introduced  by  Mr.  James 
Rogers,  a  respectable  merchant  of  the  place,  who  attends  it  regularly, 
and  in  himself*  teacher  in  one  of  the  olaMeti  The  chupel  is  of  a  good 
size,  and  in  good  repair,  both  ah  to  the  building,  pews,  and  benches. 
I  was  too  late  for  the  prayer  with  which  I  wa<  informed  the  school  is 
opened.  The  first  thing  done  after  my  entrance  wus  the  superin- 
tendent's ringing  u  little  hund-bcll,  and  then  his  calling  over  the  roll  of 
teachers,  who  answered  to  their  names.  The  office  of  superintendent 
is  tilled  by  the  teachers  in  rotation. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows :— At  the  end  of  each  Sunday's 
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I,  the  teachers  stay  behind,  and  determine  a  few  verses  which  arc 
to  form  the  text  of  the  next  Sunday's  instruction  ;  these  they  read 
orer.  each  one  mtUng  from  stop  to  stop.  thon»h  it  be  only  a  comma. 
The  superintendent  of  the  next  Sunday  proposes  a  Few  quest  ions  upon 
■re  mi  we  red  or  discussed,  with  a  view  to  guiding  the  next 
I  yf%  instruction .  When  the  next  Sunday  comes,  the  passage  so 
selected  is  read  over  by  each  of  tl»e  classes  under  tlie  direction  of  its 
teacher,  and  explained  and  discussed  by  him  and  them.  About  half  or 
iIikc  -quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  school  is  closed,  the  superin- 
tendenl  of  the  day  questions  the  whole  school  on  the  passage  which  has 
bftflfl  read  in  the  olftSMfi  As  each  question  is  unqru-cd.  another  of 
the  teachers,  who  assists,  calls  out  "  Clas*  Mr.  Rogers,"  "  Class  Mr. 
Good,"  "Class  Mr.  L^wis,"  &c.,  according  to  his  discretion,  in  order 
that  mai  one  from  the  class  named  may  answer  I  he  question  if  they 
can.  II  the  unswer  is  not  approved  by  the  superintendent,  the  same 
teacher  calls  on  another  class;  or  if  any  one  in  the  school  disapproves 
of  the  answer,  lie  suggests  his  own  explanation.  After  this,  the 
younger  children  are  questioned,  then  a  hymn  is  sung:  the  whole 
concludes  wiih  a  prayer  by  the  superintendent  for  the  day.  The 
entire  business  of  the  school  appeared  to  me  to  be  conducted  in  the 
BXM  orderly  manner.  I  particularly  noticed  the  mode  of  dtamlutJ 
the  superintendent  calls  each  class  by  the  name  of  "its  teacher;  the 
class  mimed  files  out,  the  rest  remaining  still:  as  each  passes  the 
centre  aisle,  before  turning  to  the  door,  they  bow  to  the  superin- 
tendent. • 

They  do  not  read  much  at  a  lime;  I  found  them  engaged  upon  9th 
St.  Luke,  w.  37-45.  The  school  is  wholly  conducted  in  Welsh,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Rogers's  class,  which  contained  two  adults  and 
two  children,  females.  These  were  not  of  the  labouring  etas*.  I 
took  down,  as  nearly  as  I  could,  verbatim  the  questions  risked y  and 
answers  ortreti  in  I  lit. t  class : — 

r.  ;i?  "  And  it  cumc  to  pass,'1  &c.  What  came  to  pass? — The 
father  and  the  sou  met  the  Saviour  the  next  flay.  Next  day  to  what? — 
Day  of  the  Transfiguration.  Came  down  from  the  mountain — what 
mMiutainV — Mount  Tabor.  Much  people  met  him — met  whom? — « 
Christ,  "And  behold  a  man  of  the  company," Ac  Behold— what 
does  this  expression  denote?  does  it  denote  something  Important, 
something  particular  to  follow?  is  it  meant  to  attract  attention  ? — Yes. 
What  was  the  particular  thing  here? — The  father  hesought  the  Saviour 
to  heal  his  child.  "Master,  I  beseech  thee,"  &e  Did  the  men 
believe? — Ves  ;  (another)  he  hod  seen  Christ's  miracles.  The  teacher 
referred  to  the  patallel  passage  of  St.  Mark:  "  Lord,  I  belie\e;  help 
i  mine  unbelief."  "  Look  upon  my  son — does  this  mean  hare 
compassion  on  him/ — The  fiither  believed  ihnt  a  look  from  Christ  was 
enough  to  heal  him."  Similar  questioning,  Mr.  Rogers  informed  me, 
was  going:  on  in  each  of  the  Scripture  classes,  of  which  I  found  ten. 

A*  soon  as  the  class-reading  wns  over,  the  superintendent,  again 
ramc  his  bell,  and  called  out  two  names,  upon  winch  two  boys,  in 
diir'ertot  parts  ol  the  boo!,  repeated  successively  the  1 13th  and  11 1th 
Psalm*  in  Welsh.  When  any  verses  arc  learnt  to  repeat,  the  person 
learning  them  gives  notice  lo  the  teacher  of  his  class,  and  he  to  the 
superintendent,  who  calls  for  them,  us  on  this  occasion.     Something  ol 


Jl 


(f/i  the  Statu  of  Jjiut  <:t)t>if  in    ll'ahi, — 


ane  Vinci  I  have  noticed  in  my  account  of  the  Church  Sunday- 
iciti^-l  nt  Llandovery. 

The  perioral  questioning  on  the  passnpe  of  the  day  was  cr-nducled  by 
llie  Rev.  Mr.  Davie*,  BHMler  of  the  Rhydiceisind  day-school,  in  the 
parish  of  Lluugwiiu  (reported  below).  He  gave  tlie  questions  in 
Wel-.Ii,  and  translated  them  for  me  into  English.  The  following  are 
specimens  of  them  and  the  answers.  "  Why  is  Christ  addressed  as 
master? — Because  he  is  a  lonelier.  In  what  office  is  lie  a  teacher? — 
In  that  o(  prophet*  Should  parent*  in  general  feel  a  desire  Hi  bring 
their  children  to  Christ? — Yes.  Why?  what  good  can  he  do  them? — 
lie  can  bring  litem  10  eternal  life.  Cannot  some  else  than  Chiist  do 
tl  i a  ?— No.  Can  he  save  oil?— Yes.  Are  ull  welcome  who  eonie  to 
him? — AIL  Arc  we  lo  understand  that  evil  spirits  have  power  over 
natural  diseases? — Yes,  in  those  times;  but  net  now.  The  evil  spirit 
tore  him ;  what  dues  this  mean  P — Tlie  man  was  in  such  pain  that  he 
tore  himself.  Why  could  not  tlie  disciples  cast  the.  evil  spirit  out? — 
For  want  of  faith.  In  whom  was  the  faith  wanting?" — (Here  some 
discuaiiott  arose  as  to  whether  it  was  the  disci]  lea  who  lacked  faith  to 
perform  the.  miracle*  or  ihe  man  to  have  it  performed  upon  him.  The 
superintendent,  who  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion,  quoted  "  He  could 
lo  many  mighty  works  there,  because  of  their  uti belief.'*  He  said, 
however,  al  lust,  "Well,  it  is  doubtful;  wc  hud  belter  leave  it.,f) 
How  did  Jesus  rebuke  the  unclean  spirit  ? — By  his  word.  "  All  were 
amazed;"  did  they  understand  Christ  to  he  God,  or  only  that  God 
worked  wiih  him? — Both  j  (another}  Thev  were  amazed  at  the  God- 
head of  the  Son  nppenrine;;  (die  superintendent)  It  was  rnther  God 
vho  appeared  as  attesting;  it,  and  at  this  they  were  amazed.  "They 
wondered  at  nil  the  mighty  works;"  what  were  these? — The  same 
persons  had  seen  others  of  Christ's  miracles.  u  Let  these  words  sink 
into  your  ears ; "  what  does  LhtG  meun  ?— IJul  them  in  your  heart. 
What  words? — Those  which  follow  about  our  Lord's  crucifix. on. 
<  lit  re  again  a  discussion  muse.  Some  thought  that  the  words  meant 
in  the  44ih  verse  Were  the  exclamations  of  wonder  alluded  to  in  the 
43rd  ;  ond  thai  the  disciples  were  exhorted  lo  remember  these  present 
acknowledgments  of  Christ's  power  fur  their  consolation  when  he 
should  afterwaids  be  crucified.) 

I  was  informed  that  it  was  then  no  lute  for  ihein  to  catechize  the 
children. 

At  the   cTmc  of  school,  several   pocket*  of  Utile  Welsh  hymn-books 

were  distributed  among  the  children. 

The   people   present   were   general  I J   well  clothed;  want   of  proper 
common  excuse  gWefl  lor  not  attending  or  sending  children 

'  HiOflay-flcaooti 

Alter  ibfl  dismissal,  thclcochcrs  met  to  settle  next  week's  lesson.  It 
stl  Lo  be  from  the  46th  \eise  (inclusive)  to  the  end  ot  the  chapter. 
They    read  it  over  in    the    way    I    ttava  After  it  had  been 

read,  the  superintendent  for  the  fallowing  week  put  sonic  questions. 
"VFbaJ  "us  the  'restoring1  about?— They  mistook  the  nature  of 
Christ's  Irfngdoro,  and  expected  temporal  power  ;  (another)  1'iide  was 
arising  BPBODg  ihein ;  (another)  They  expected  lo  he  prime-minM.  k, 
and  so  forth.  Same  discussion  ensued  as  to  whether  Christ  htard 
the  conversation,  und  knew  their  thoughts  from  Mr//,  or  whether  the 
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conversation  look  place  in  his  jibsence,  and  he  knew  it  nnd  the  motives 
v  his  omniscience.  It  «li<l  not  appear  to  br  the  object  of  ihis  con- 
versation to  settle^  so  much  Bfl  i"  0001  questions,  on  which  the  next 
Sund.tyY  teaching  should  turn.  Kach  leucher  irave  his  own  opinion, 
and  t!ie  superintendent  did  not  sum  up  or  decide  in  any  way.  The 
teachers  appeared  to  be  »eru'r;dly  decent  farmers  or  shopkeepers. 

There  is  one  thing  mure  to  be  mentioned.  This  Sunday -School  is 
considered,  in  theory  ai  least,  to  be  quite  d<stinct  from  the  congre- 
gation*     In   order   to   be    a  member  of  the  Sunday-school    it    i 

ile  U)  attend  the  public  worship  of  the  cbapej  ;  no  question  of 
tins  nature  is  aaked  of  any  owe  in  school;  nothing  uiort  specific  ii 
tanghl  on  tfiis  head  in  the  classes  than  the  abstract  duty  of  public  wor- 
ship.    The  Sunday-school,  an  a  distinct  todetyl«leoU  its  own  teachers. 

Penygroes  Sunday  SiAool  (Appendix,  p.  4lf>). — Tui.s  school  is  held  m 

the  tadt  pendent  cbapel,  and  hi  the  school-room  belonging  lo  the  same 

congregation,  Which  is  built  on  ■  part  of  the  Lurving-ground,  above  the 
imenl  classesare  in  the  former,  and  the junioror elcmcn- 
.  \>  ith  one  class  of  adults  reading  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
Utter.  The  school  commenced  this  afternoon  precisely  at  two  o'clock, 
by  the  superintendent  desiring  one  of  the  teachers  to  near  two  females, 
apparently  about  23  years  of  age,  repeat  the  lirst  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Joshua,   which    thej    did    simulioncously,  very  correctly.      A  hwnu 

was  then  lung,  and  the  teacher  delivered  a  prayer.    Itie secretary 

then  ehllfdttu*  names  of  the  lenchers,  and  every  one  answered,  "Here 
I  so***1  V  U  acher  then  stood  up,  mid  stated  his  opinion  respecting  a 
Sunday-school  be  had  been  visiting  in  the  neighbourhood.  (It 
appeared  that  there  is  a  union  among  seven  Sunday-schools  of  the 
vim.-  connexion,  and  vails  are  paid  from  one  school  to  the  other.) 
Hi-  -  I  they  liad  a  grind  supply  of  teachers;  that  they  were  reading: 
tolerably  well;  the  faults  nl  that  school  were,  they  had  no  teachers' 
school  —  no  secretary — many  coming  late  to  school — they  were  not 
giving  sufficient  time  fur  the  scholars  to  read  without  assisting  thein— 
there   were  not   many  adult  females  coming  to   school.     The  teachers 

Iben  went  to  their  different  classes.     Ju  the  school  room  I  saw  one 

little  bny  in  the  alphabet,  one  class  in   the    Second  Class-Hook   of   the 

London  Sunday-school  Union,  and  two  classes  in  the  Thud  Class* 

Book.     The  different  lenchers  had  printed  questions,  corresponding   in 

the  several  Class-Books  in  their  hands,  from  which  they  questioned  tho 

scholors  as  soon  us  the  lessoni  were  read  correctly.     Sisne  of  them 

it  individuslly,  others  collectively.    The  adult  class,  in  the 

Khool-toom  was  reading;  the  teiuii  chapter  of  the  Hebrews,  sod  tn  the 

questions  proposed  by  the  teacher  I  heard  the  following  replies:— 

'rhe  i  •  law  won  nothing  but  a  shadow  of  things  to  come  — the 

Lit  ing  nf  the  beasts  under  I  hat  dispensation  hod  n  reference  lo  the 

death  of  Christ  foi  the  sins  of  the  world — none  were  benefited  by  the 

aacrinc.es,  except  those  who,  through  faith,  looked  forward  to  the  Lamb 

id,    who    would    lake   swuy  the  sins  o(  the   world — Clnisi  in    ins 

n,  sad  ui  hi.'  sacrifice,  was  the  sub^tmicc  of  all  the  sscriBoei  under 

thecCKfnonul  law.      All  the  sacrifices  and  burnt  offerings  ban1  especial 

.nee  to  him*     The  sacrifices  proved  ihe  sinfulness  of  man,  and  at 

llie  same  lime  pointed  out  the  vray  for  him  to  be  saved,  through  the 

of  Christ. 
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All  (he  classes  in  the  chapel  have  the  same  lesson,  and  the  teachers, 
00  ilie  moruinjrg  of  every  sabbath-clay,  meet  their  minister  (the  Re- 
vereml  Simon  Evans)  to  have  the  lesson  eiplained  to  them,  and  to  be 
questioned  on  it,  that  they  may  all  question  the  scholars  in  the  same 
manner.  This  appeared  to  be  the  grand  secret  of  their  success.  J 
word  and  every  passage  is  fully  explained,  and  they  are  expected  to  tta 
the  -:imcin  their  different  classes.  The  lesson  this  day  wub  thelwelith 
chapter  of  St.  Mark.  13-24  venes.  I  visited  every  class,  and  the 
following  were  the  answers  I  heard  given  to  the  question*  proposed  by 
the  different  teachers: — Pharisees,  n  sect  among  the  Jews,  who  con- 
Bldend  themselves  better  than  others — Herodiaiic.  Herod's  partisans — 
tribute,  a  tax  paid  to  ihc  emperor  of  Rome — Caesar  was  the  emperor. 
("By  me.)— Rome  was  in  Canaan — Jesus  Christ  knew  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees — he  knew  their  hearts — the  Sadducees 
denied  the  existence  of  spirits,  pood  and  evil— also  the  resurrection — 
the  Pharisees  tried  to  entangle  Christ  in  his  speech  respecting  paying 
tribute  to  Caesar — he  told  them  to  bring  him  a  penny,  a  Roman  coin, 
*\\d.  of  our  money — he  told  them  to  render  unto  Cesar  the  things 
which  are  C;*»«ar's,  ami  to  CJiiH  the  tilings  which  are  God1*.  The  Sad- 
flucee*.  (from  Sadock,  their  founder)  tried  to  entangle  Christ  by  asking 
a  question  respecting  the  seven  brothers  who  married  the  same 
unman,  as  Moses  enjuined  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
fifth  verse  —they  were  prompted  to  put  the  question  by  malice  ami 
envy,  but  were  equally  surprised  with  the  Pharisees  by  the  answer 
whii  h  Christ  gave — Moses,  whom  ihey  quoted  to  entangle  him,  proved 
the  resurrection  iu  I  he  verse  quoted  by  Christ,  "I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham,  of  Ettao,  ud  of  Jacob" — he  was  their  God,  then,  when 
thpy  were  dead,  as  he  was  when  they  were  living.  The  ItxM  QjOtfUoH 
were  proposed,  and  nearly  the  sume  answers  given  in  evrry 
There  was  only  one frmule  teacher  in  the  school,  and  she  was  us  expert 
in  proposing  ijuestious  as  the  male  teachers.  At  a  quarter  la 
superintendent  ordered  the  books  to  be  taken  up;  the  utithnu, 
"Worthy  is  the  Lamb,"  was  sung  by  20  or  SO  of  the  teachers  nnd 
scholar* l  nod  Mr.  David  James,  of  Pantgafcl,  concluded  the  school 
with  prayer. 

I    WSJ  informed    that  the   touchers   and  scholar*   »»-.  <lers, 

farmers,  servants,  labourers,  and  their  children  ;  but    the  Bjftjjor  p 
the  «cliolar3  were  adults. 

This  is  a  school  of  considerable  repuiot: 

January  81^,  1847.  XV*.  Monms,    I 

(Appendix,  p.  434). — The  eight  chapels  tatted  la  the  hi 

•  rr    formed   into  chool   unfed   coital   'he  Nnrbcrih 

Sunday-school  Union.     The  chief  princSplM  upon  which  Lhh  anion  is 
\.'\ rned  «it>  Hi.-  sdop  <>d  nf  fnsti 

*    KspeCt   10   the  ultendtinre  0 
and  i  cd  Nsrbti 

he  Pembrolceshin  I 

1  am    indebted   tn  him  raf  miuh  information  concerning 
it.     It   hi  MttU  i 

■ 
IM,  who  do  not  give  notice    of   in  in;,  and,  h 
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mini*  their   report,  transmit  it  tfl  i lie  Secretary.      1  saw  >unu  nf 
rnportl    in    ibr    mi  mile- honk.      Making  allowance  for  a  good  deal   of 

nil  and  commonplace  reflection,  they  were  ably  nnd  honestly 
and  were  not  merely  mutual  laudations.  FattlM  were  pointed  out 
the  umall  proportion  ol  children  to  adults;  superannuated  teachers  ia( 
the  youngest  classes;  and  so  forth.  A  simitar  union  exists  in 
Kemess  hundred  (of.  Report  of  Penygroes  Sunday-school,  nawd);  and 
also  in  Newcastle  hundred,  Glamorganshire  (cf.  Report  of  Gileutl 
Sunday-school,  irj/nr).  Thennnexed  table,  with  which  Mr.  Evans  fur- 
I  me,  will  -lit  w  the  precision  with  which  the  accounts  arc  kept; — 

Dkar  Sin,  Nart-  <ary  20th,  1847. 

I  iikbewith  forward  to  you  the  returns  for  the  schools  con- 
nected with  ibeN'flrberth  Bund  Cm  OH  ;  nil  of  which  are  tilled 
With  'he  utmost  care  and  fidelity,  from  personal  and  minute  inquiries. 

Soar  nhool  was  not  In  connexion  with  union  dating  the  last  quarter, 

but  has  since  joined  it. 

•  •  •  • 

The  Wesleymi  school  has  discontinued  its  connexion  with  the  B1 

Jooc  l  tit 
I  also  enclose  a  copy   of  the   last  quarterly  table  of  statistics ;   the 
total  in  Bomc  Enatances  von  will  find  to  differ  from  the  returns.    This 

nrixes    from   the   fact,  thut    In   some  BGhooll    llaa  r*TJ  cold  nnd   IAOW) 

Sunday*  was  omitted  in  sinking  the  averuges. 

Should  anjtsitig  appear  difficult  or  imperfect,  I  shall  be  most  happy 

to  render  you  all  needful  information. 

F  hate,  ftc 

ft    H.  U*.    r  ir.,tr»,  Esq.  DavIO   Fa 

Narbeiitii  SujbdaT-sciiool  I 

[TV   nain<«  Wlwceu  lirarkrU  Henatt  lIlC  fnri.lirt  in  w   i  .'.mti-.l.      I.  it  ami*    tn 

IMIcpertcnt,  B.  for  b*pri»i.J 
■Si  .\'risnc«LT«ui.Ki  vudin^  Ofcmnbvr  .'"■  1646. 
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On  the  Stafa  of  Ethtcatiuii  ill   li'iifrs, — 


It  may  be  necessary  lo  explain  the  column  headed  Church  Members. 
A  member  is  one  ol  D  congregation  who,  by  publicly  receiving  ihe 
Communion  in  their  chapel,  QfofesSM  liis  adherence  to  ihut  bod). 

Tnhernaele  Sunday  School,  Milford  Iiiiven  (Appendix,  p.  452). — 
I  vtsited  tins  school  on  ihe  I7lh  of  January,  It  is  remarkable  in  ibis 
reaped — that,  contrary  to  ihe  irenei  ;»I  custom,  the  minister  of  llie  cfaepel, 
the  Rev.  John  Lloyd,  is  the  principal  eomlueinrof  the  school.  On  each 
SnuHav  evetiinz*,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  holds  a  Bible  clan,  at  which 
llie  Sunday-school  Icachcrs  prepare  the  lesson  to  he  read  o  i  ihe  follow  iog 
Sunday — they  use  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Sunday-school  Union. 
On  one  evening  of  the  week  the  minister  lmlds  a  singing  class,  nt  which 
GO  intend  ;  on  another  he  five* gratuitous  instruction  in  secular  subjects 
to  some  of  the  junior  teachers.  There  is  u  lending  library  attached  lo 
this  school  ;  the  books  arc  not  exclusively  uf  u  religious  character \  they 
were  nicely  covered  to  preserve  I  hem. 

The  teacher!*  meet  lo  transact  the  business  of  the  school  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  every  month. 

Jt  is  further  remarkable,  with  respect  to  this  ns  a  Dissenting  school, 
thai  the  scholars  attend  public  worship  (in  the  morning)  irtsthoolanii , 
nil  siting  together;  there  is  a  regular  cycle  of  teachers  like  academical 
proctors,  to  superintend  them  while  so  attending. 

The  roll-book  and    the  book  of  attendance  arc  those  Adopted  by  the 

Sunday-school  Union;  the  entries  for  morning  and  afternoon, being 

on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  page,  are  not  nearly  so  compendious  uud 

Gorrvenieoi  for  reference  as  those  nt  the  vYecle^an  ae-bool. 

I  heard  a  teacher  (it  somewhat  rough-looking,  but  evidently  fitrong- 

ed   man)  giving    the    latla  in  his  ebss — buys  thirtcrn  or  fourteen 

years  old — a  good  practical  lesson,  in  homely  language,  on   the  point 

wherein  the  people  of  Hern?a  were   more  noble   thin  those  of  Thaflsa- 

lonica. 

For   five   minutes   between   reading:  in  the  separate  classes  and  the 

general  catechising,  four  male  and  four  female  collectors  (who  have 

each  an  ascertained  quarter  of  Ihe  male  and  female  schools  resjiectively 
Bed  tn  them)  go  round  ihe  school  to  receive  contributions  towards 
the  missionary  fund.  After  this  the  malts,  in  on  orderly  manner,  and 
class  by  class,  left  the  veMry-room  and  arranged  themselves  in  separate 
pewi  down  one  side  of  the  chapel. 

The  general  catechising  WW  conducted  by  the  minister  (Ml  St. 
Matthew  hi.  In  answer  to  him  it  was  said  lhat  John  the  Beptfftt  eamo 
oiaa  a.o.  88  -the  wilderness  was  easl  of  Jerusalem;  between 
that  city  sod  the  Dead  Sea — the  Jordan  was  in  that  neighbourhood — 
M  about  Jordan  "  means  "  on  the  hanks  of  Jordan  " — repent = he  sorry 
— the  Mngdon  if  U  raven  is  nt  hand  meant  that  Christ,  was  ut  h:wd  — 
$  fu:  meant  Chrisl — Esaias  is  abo  written  Uoiah — repeatc<l  3rd 
ver:-c  «jt  1  -Ith  chapter  ot  [aaniR— —the  Baffle  J' hn  =  the  Baptist  A 
Dent  of  Cornel's  nair  did  not  mean  a  fine  robe  of  camlet,  hut  a  u  ■  M 
one   of  the  omanind    hide — BUCh    |   roba   was  worn  hy   prophets — the 

rocusi  was  like  a  gratahopper,  but  larger ;  two  or  throe  inches  long — 

there  are   green   and    brawn   ones — Ibe  hitler  are  the  larger — COmc  in 

cloud-.,  t.f.  lots  ot  them   tomthcr.      Wild   honey  is  that  fuund  m  locks 
and  old  ticca — made  by  wild  bees — Jonathnn  once  dipped  the  end  of 
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his  spear  in  such  .1  nest — may  see  the  same  thing  occasionally  in  Wales 
— aft  Jerusalem  meant  all  the  people — every  one — the  greatest  port — 
the  principal  part.  (Minister)  "  Which  is  rights  Jurncs  Sawyer  ?" 
(J.  S.)  The  principal  part.  The  Jordun  rises  in  Mount  Lebanou — 
runs  underground  tor  thirteen  miles — conies  out  at  Cresaren — passes 
through  the  Sea  of  Galilee  i mo  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Pharisees  were  self- 
righteous — believed  in  fate  ;  in  heaven  and  hell ;  in  nngels — that  the 
soul  wilt  outlive  the  body  (the  answers  came  I'unii  all  ijiiaiters  of  the 
school,  and  from  the  females  as  well  as  the  males).  The  Sarlducees  dis- 
believed the  resurrection  ;  angels  ;  God ;   (many  to  the  last  answer)  no. 

The  minister  then  gave  out  the  lesson  to  be  prepared  for  the  next 
Sunday. 

'Happy  Lund  '  was  exceedingly  well  sung,  the  minister  leading  and 
in  the  course  of  it  repenting  occasionally  "  higher,"  and  *  faster." 

He  then  desired  that  those  among  the  females  who  had  read  over 
the  Sunday's  lesson  on  each  day  in  the  past  week  would  hold  up  their 
hands.     Thirteen  held  them  up. 

Ahout  the  same  number  held  up  their  hands  among  the  males. 

The  school  was  closed  with  a  brief  prayer. — I  annex  a  copy  of  the 
rules  of  this  school : — 

1.  The  hours  of  attendance  are,  nine  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
afternoon.  As  it  is  a  rule  that  the  school  should  he  opened  and  con- 
cluded with  prayer,  it  is  necessary  that  every  child  should  be  present 
at  the  school  in  tame, 

2.  Every  child  who  does  not  come  lo  school  clean  and  regular,  or  is 
found  guihy  of  lying,  swearing,  stealing,  fighting,  or  otherwise  mis- 
behaving, must  be  expelled  if,  after  reproof,  there  is  no  reformation. 

3.  Thut  each  child  shall  be  expected   to  come  with  his  or  her  It 
prepared,  that   there   be    no   delay  ia   school-hours,  and    shall   attend 
divine  service  alter  the  morning  school  with  the  teacher*. 

4.  That  if  any  child  be  absent  from  the  school  four  successive 
sabbaths,  such  child  shall  be  excluded,  unless  a  satisfactory  reason  be 
given. 

5.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  parents  or  friends  of  the 
ohi.ilren,  to  urge  them  to  attend  to  their  improvement,  as  we  cannot 
hope  for  much  success  111  our  labours  if  the  children  behold  at  home 
an  indifference  to  their  welfare,  or  an  example  contrary  to  the  instruc- 
tions given  at  school. 

I  should  say  that  the  school  was  very  well  conducted. 

Wteleyan  Sunday  School*  MHford   ffuven  (Appendix,  p.  152). — I 

d  this  school  on  the  17th  of  January.  It  is  mainly  conducted  by  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  (leorge  Williams,  an  officer  in  the  Customs,  uud  bis 
sister. 

The  school  was  opened  with  a  hymn,  and  prayer  by  the  superin- 
tendent. 

In  this  school,  as  also  in  tlie  Baptist  and  Independent  schools  at 
Milford,  the  vestry  is  used  Bfl  a  school-ioom  for  the  boys.  In  nil  three 
the  lestries  nre  inconveniently  small.  I  inquired  at  the  Tubemucle 
nrfcj  they  did  not  use  the  gallery,  snd  was  informed  Lhat   the  urrange- 

men!  nfthc  \*\\>  nude  it  inconvenient  fur  the  teachers  who  inKe  down 
ilir  numbers,  collect  pence  fnr  missions,  &c,  to  visit  the  clusses.     The 
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Oh  the  State  of  Education  in  Wales, — 


same  reason,  I  suppose,  applies  to  all.  The  instruction  was  given  in 
(his  school  upon  a  scheme  prepared  by  the  Rev.  J.  Stephenson,  a 
Wesleyan  minister.  There  were  cards  headed  "  Table  of  Sabbath 
Exercises"  in  the  following  form,  which  comprised  each  Sunday  in  the 
year : — 


Jan.  10 
,»     >7 


Morning,  Old  Tetfuneot  Lraoo, 


Ren.  f.  l-fl 

U-u  i.li-13 


I. 


I 


TTie  Creation 


in 

r*ftrhi«m. 


i 


Afternoon,  N«w  TcaUrntut  Loamn. 


Luke  H.  0-14 
Lake  II.  21-16 


B'r*h  of  Jeiui 
(  [Miration  i 
\     of  J  cam.    * 


■    -Uy's 
Hmtim. 


SO 


\\ 


The  First  Catechism  is  the  Wesleyan  Catechism  of  that  name.  The 
Paraphrase  is  a  work  (well  known  among  the  denomination)  upon 
the  Second  Wesleyan  Catechism. 

The  Scripture  References  are  a  compilation  of  parallel  passages  of 
Scripture  10  illusirate  each  portion  read.  By  means  of  this  table  each 
class  is  engaged  in  studying  the  same  passage  :  each  teacher  is  illus- 
trating the  same  subject  from  it,  and  referring  to  the  same  authorities, 
which  are  those  acknowledged  by  the  congregation.  At  the  end  of  the 
time  the  school  is  catechised  by  one  of  the  teachers,  collectively,  on  the 
passage  which  has  thus  been  read  separately. 

Instead  of  the  Old  Testament  lesson  marked  for  the  morning,  the 
scholars  had  of  late  been  devoting  the  Sunday  morning  school  to 
Scripture  biography,  adopting  a  system  of  mnemonics :  e.g.  the  floor 
is  divided  into  so  many  imaginary  compartments,  and  numbered.  The 
position  of  the  compartments  and  the  number,  always  remaining  the 
same,  soon  become  familiar  to  every  one.  Then  a  scriptural  name  is 
taken;  suppose  Zacchsus :  the  principal  circumstances  of  his  history 
are  assigned  one  by  one  to  some  of  the  compartments — explanations  or 
illustrations  to  others.  In  this  way  an  account  of  the  principal  scrip- 
tural names  was  by  degrees  being  very  thoroughly  learnt  throughout 
the  school.  The  superintendent  informed  me  that  he  found  the  system 
work  admirably. 

The  teachers  appeared  to  me  to  be  discharging  their  duties  efficiently. 
They  were  really  questioning  the  children  and  expounding  to  them. 
One  in  particular  had  an  animated  and  intelligent  manner. 

Attached  to  the  school  is  a  lending  library  of  300  volumes,  entirely 
of  a  religious  character;  the  volumes  were  all  nicely  covered  with 
canvass,  and  numbered  with  figures  corresponding  to  the  index.  The 
register  of  volumes  taken  out  was  kept  thus: — 
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**NL\\UY. 

FOJRTAH1. 

Now* 

a 

Ml 

.1      \'Ma 

31 

•7 

14 

31 

SS 

No.  of 

V..1. 

No.  <>f 

V«l. 

No.  o/ 

Vvl. 

No.  of 

v„i. 

V,    .f 
Vol. 

A.B.     .    . 

21 

21 

21 

'50 

Tlie  upper  line  of  figures  denotes  (lie  (lays  of  (he  month  OB  which 
each  Sunday  of  the  year  fulls. 

The  volumes  are  tuken  out  each  Sunday.  According  to  die  example 
given,  A.  H.  would  have  taken  out  vol.  21  ou  Sunday  the  3rd  of 
Januar)  ;  renewed  his  loan  of  it  on  ihe  I  full,  and  again  on  the  17th  ; 
returned  it,  and  taken  oul  vol,  50  »D  the  24th. 

The  school-roll  was  kept  in  the  IODIC  form  a*  at  the  Vv'eslcwm  chapel 
in  Pater,  j-«.  The  attendance  register  was  kepi  hi  a  particularly 
good  and  convenient  form  ;   e.g. — 


WmtL 

Tout 
for«ui( 

Atlmluxl. 

rvui 

rr. -m. 

AJmat       unwed, 

Tout. 

u»>».  Ottto, 

45 

58 

Dojra. 

19 

oiiu.  bor*. 

Glib. 

17  Jan.     Morning  . 

it ijr  . 
aJfcsmeoe 

137 

1 

1 

no 

18 

0 

0 

140 

n  try  in  Lite  last  column  for  one  attendance  always  Forma  the 
i  i  the  Rrsl  column  for  the  next  attendance.     The  totals  had  been 
for  some  time.     It   seemed  to  me  altogether  uu 
excellent  school, 


English  JVtsUyan  Sunday-school,  Bridgend  (Appendic,  p.  350). — I 

school  on  the  7th  of  March.     The  cuopel  in  which  it  is  held 

ami    commodious.      The  side-aisles  are  occupied  by  open  pews. 

In  them  lite  school  is  held.    The  two  sexes  are  separated,  one  on  each 

llde  nf  (he  chapel.      The  teachers  appeared  tube  of  n  superior  class,  and 
to  be  doing  their  work  well.     Kaeh  selects  what  passage  he  pleases  for 
his    class  to  read.      There    ure    curds   for  marking  (he   attendance  of 
id  of  each  class.     There  is  also  a  minute-book  kept  in  the 
line  form  as  at  ihe  Tabernacle,  Mil  ford,  in  which  the  particulars  pr 
attendance  are  entered.      The  officers  of  the  school    include  :\  I U  per  lu- 
ll, teachers,  secretary,  and   two  visitors.     The  sahool   uVt 
led    between   these    two  visitors  ;  it  is    (he  duly  of  the   secrets 
furnish   the  visitors  with  a  list  of  ihe  absentees  on  each  Sunday,  that 
■  •  ma)  be  visited,  and  the  cause  of  their  absence  sscetl  lined. 
is  a  large  clock  conspicuously  placed  in  the  chapel,  and  the  time  of 
frernoou  i  scliool  apportioned  according  to  the  Mlowlnfe  table.— 

k  2 


132  On  the  Suite  <•/  Education  in  Wales.— 

Minute*.  Tim*. 

Singing  and  prayer    •     •     .      .     .  10  2   10 

Giving  out  bunks    .«...•  6  I  Ifl 

Cutertmm 30  2   45 

Religious  instruction  .....  10 

Silenr*  &n«l  tinging     .....  5  3     0 

Reading  Scrip  lure. 20  t  SC 

Addrw  ot  reading — coutlnutd    .      .  25  3  45 

Cullccliug  Louka £  3   SO 

Singing 10  4     0 

In  the  morning  a  greater  proportion  of  lime  is  given  to  rending  the 
Scriptures.  Prizes  (Hymn-books  or  Testaments)  are  distributed  in 
exchange  for  tickets  obtained  for  aiteiuluncc  ut  the  opening  of  school, 
and  ut  the  lessons  of  the  class*  Four  such  tickets  cum  be  acquired  each 
Sunday,  i.e.  J  2  in  three  week?.  For  every  12  such  tickets  a  larger 
nue  ie  given.  It  would,  therefore,  take  ut  least  3b'  weeks  to  acquire  12 
larger  tickets,  which  is  the  number  of  them  requisite  to  train  u  prize. 

The  catechism  in  use  is  the  Wesleyan  Catechism;  but  it  is  nut  leurnt 
by  any  scholars  except  those  in  the  Bible  uud  Testament  classes,  i.e. 
the  most  advanced.  The  catechisms  are  taken  hnrne,  in  order  that  (he 
portions  to  be  repeated  on  Sunday  may  he  learned  during  the  week- 
The  portions  learned  are  repeated  individually* 

By  Religious  Instruction  is  meant  a  more  familiar  oiid  colloquial 
intercourse  between  the  teacher  and  his  elas*  on  religious  subjects  than 
is  the  case  in  calcchetical  instruction.  In  four  classes  which  I  passed 
by  while  this  part  of  the  instruction  was  going  forward,  I  heard  one 
teacher  explaining-  to  bis  class  i li.u  God  is  a  God  of*  Truth*  giving 
them  short  and  simple  proofs  of  various  tilings  stated  in  the  Bible,  e.g. 
the  fall  of  man — his  corruption  and  misery — the  deluge — and  so  forth. 
Another  was  impressing  his  pupils  with  the  consideration  that  tec  must 
all  stand  before  Christ's  judgment-seat — every  one  of  us — in  an  earnest 
manner,  making  them  feel  that  this  is  not  an  abstract  truth,  but  a  per- 
sonal and  individual  consideration,  A  third  was  warning  an  individual 
boy,  who  waa  not  taking  good  ways.  A  Iburlh  was  speaking  on  the 
importance  of 'giving  our  first  dags  to  God,  while  our  mind  is  as  yet 
undisturbed  by  ihc  cares  of  life. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  comes  a  general  catechizing  upon  the  passage 
read  by  the  senior  classes  during  the  previous  half-hour. 

According  to  the  ruleB  of  the  school,  the  teachers  ought  to  meet  once 
o-month  i    but  this  rule  is  not  enforced. 

Once  o-month  there  is  a  prayer-meeting  of  the  whole  school,  ijB,  ihe 
school  is  closed  at  hulf-past  three  instead  of  four,  and  the  remaining 
hulf-hour  devoted  to  worship  and  prayer  instead  of  instruction. 

This  is  the  only  Sunday-school  in  Bridgend,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Church  Sunday-school,  which  is  fondoctvd  wholly  in  Eugli&h.  It 
is  contemplated  to  form  a  lending-library  in  connexion  with  it,  and  to 
adopt  the  course  of  lessons  laid"  down  by  the  Sunday-school  Union. 
When  this  is  done,  I  should  say  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  Sunday- 
schools  which  I  have  ami  in  my  district. 

Wabyaa  Statdcp+chooJ,  Cardiff  (Appendix,  p.  3<i9). — F  vi>iud 
this  school  on  the  21st  of  March,  1.S47.  The  time  during  which  the 
.school  is  kept  1$ dMdad  thus:  jn  the  morning,  15  minutes  for  opening 
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with  singing  and  prayer,  35  minutes  fur  reading,  5  minutes  for  spelling 
in  what  has  been  reud,  1J  minutes  for  lessons  and  religious  conver- 
sation, and    10  minutes  for  closing  with  singing  and  pruver. 

In  the  afternoon,  15  minutes  fur  opening  with  singing  and  prayer, 
30  minutes  fur  rending,  10  minutes  lor  lessons,  10  minutes  fur  spelling 
in  what  has  been  read,  15  minutes  for  catechism,  and  from  25  minutes 
to  40  for  closing  with  singing,  exhortation,  singing  again,  und  prayer. 

By  the  lessons  is  meant  repealing  a  portion  of  Scripture,  selected 
und  given  out  on  the  previous  Sunday  by  one  of  the  superintendents, 
and  committed  to  memory  before  coming  to  school,  with  questioning 
upon  it  by  the  teachers.  In  the  religious  conversation  the  teachers 
endeavour  both  by  questioning  and  by  relating  simple  and  striking 
anecdote!  to  impress  the  minds  of  their  scholars  with  a  deep  sense  of 
the  truths  of  religion. 

In  the  1st  class  of  boys  I  found  Hie  teacher  examining  his  scholars 
in  what  they  had  read  very  sensibly  and  acutely,  and  exercising  them 
iu  turning  to  passages  of  Scripture  bearing  upon  a  given  subject.  The 
scholars  appeared  quick  in  this  son  of  work,  and  very  ready  in  answer- 
ing questions  put  to  them  by  their  teacher. 

In  the  2nd  class  of  boys  I  found  the  teacher  questioning  his  scholars 
upon  the  portion  of  Scripture  selected  for  the  lesson.  He  was  examm- 
iug  them  on  almost  every  word  of  the  lesson,  and  appeared  to  possess 
some  skill  in  simplifying  and  explaining  mailers. 

In  the  Hi  class  of  girls  the  scholars  were  being  put  to  reud  the 
answers  to  the  questions  in  the  Catechism,  with  Scripture  quotations* 
The  teacher  afterwards  pal  several  questions  to  them,  which  she  h»d 
in  a  printed  form  in  the  *  Key  to  the  Catechism.*  These  queati  >ni 
are  much  more  minute  than  those  of  the  Catechism  itself,  from  which 
alone  the  scholars  had  to  provide  answers.  They  seemed  to  do  this 
readily. 

In  answer  to  questions  put  by  one  who  gave  the  closing  exhortation, 
and  rear],  without  mentioning  the  book  or  the  chapter,  the  first  part  of 
St.  John  iii,,  they  said  lliut  a  purl  of  St.  John  ii.  had  been  read — that 
-.i.-rutiun  Wu  the  subject  of  the  conversation  between  Nfcodernua 
and  our  Lord — thai  Nicodemus  was  a  ruler  of  the  Jews — that  he  came 
to  Jesus  by  night  for  fear  of  the  Jews— that  he  knew  thai  Jesu- 
cumc  from  God,  because  no  one  could  do  the  miracles  he  did  uiiIcfs  he 
had  come  from  God — thai  u  miracle  is  a  wonderful  tiling,  and  requires 
the  power  of  God  to  perform  ;  they  could  not  say  what  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  in  this  world  ;  the?  said  ihat  man  is  born  in  sin — that  the 
lirst  thing  every  one  does  after  he  has  fell  the  need  of  a  Saviour  is  to 
proy-  lliut  faith  is  connected  with  prayer;  they  con  Id  not  say  whut 
follows  when  we  pray  in  faith. 

Hesides  the  two  superintendents,  there  are  two  secretaries,  one  for 
OJi  and  the  other  for  the  girls,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the 
:  viz..  the  register,  in  which  arc  entered  the  dale  of  admission 
with  age  at  the  time,  parent's  name,  residence,  class,  and  remarks 
ibODl  leaving,  dismissal,  or  death;  the  roll-book,  in  which  is  entered 
the  attendance ;  und  the  minute-book,  which  contuins  a  summarv,  with 
a  leal  for  cuch  month,  of  the  number  on  the  boohs,  distinguishing  boys 
from  girls,  the  number  admitted  and  the  number  that  left  on  the  one 
psge,  and  un   the  other  page  the   number  that  actually  attended. 
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teacher*,  distinguishing  males  from  females,  with  (he  actual  attendance 
of  their  scholar^  respectively  morning  and  afternoon. 

,\ i  iiit  opening  and  dosing  pf  iho  school,  one  of  ihe  superintendents 

gives  out  a   hymn,  all  sitting;   when  he  has   gone  over  the   number  of 
vri-t's  selected  to  he  Ming,  he  pronounces  " atteuiluu,"  ilien  be  gives 
out  (he  first  ver«e,  which  is  SUng,  and  so  of  the  test      After  singil 
desires  all  to  "kneel,"  und  after  tlie  prayer  to  "rise."     When  (Tie  time 
allotted    for  any  subject   has  expired,  he  rings  u  bell  and  mentions  the 

next  subject. 

There  is  a  circulating  library  belonging  to  Ihe  school,  from  which 
ue  reading;  m  the  Holy  scriptures  rauy  get  the  Loan  Qf  one  book 
at  a  time  for  a  week. 

The  school  seemed  to  be  very  well  organized,  with  exceedingly  good 
method  end  system,  and  to  he,  on  the  whole,  most  efficiently  con- 
ducted. 

David  Williams,  Assistant, 


To  the  foregoing  instances  1  subjoin  two  others.,  which  1  con- 
sider to  be  favourable  specimens  of  th«  class  of  Sunday-school* 
lying  midnray  between  the  old  and  the  recent  type,  the  Bcs>1  being 

a  town  Sunday  School,  ami  the  latter  a  rural  on", 

Oapcl  Ah  Sui/dtiy  School,  Llundh/  (Appendix,  p.  214). — I  visited 
this  school  on  the  14lh  of  February,  being  introduced  by  the  Rev. 
David  ReaSj  minister  of  ihe  Welsh  Independent  chape),  in  which  il  is 
held.  School  wos  commenced  with  a  h\mn  mid  prayer  given  out  by 
one  ot  the  teachers.  After  the  hymn  and  prayer,  ihe  teachers'  names 
were  called  over.  There  is  a  register  ol  teachers,  and  of  ench  class. 
Many  of  ihe  teachers  were  ubsentuithe  copper-works.  The  furnaces  are 
kept  at  work  day  und  night.  The  men  work  by  day  and  by  night  in 
altcrnntc  weeks;  this,  therefore,  (gust  be  u  pennan-.'in  i -awt-Q of  absence. 
though  Dot  lo  tlic  same  individual*,  every  Sunday.  Others  of  ihe 
leathers  whose  name-*  were  called  were  nid  t  >  liuve  left  the  lawn  in 
Search  of  employ  mrui.  The  female  teachers  did  not  answer  to  their 
Dames  ;  but  ■  man  from  the  gallerv,  overlooking  thcselmol,  nn^wered 
Whether  the)  were  present  <<r  not.      The  course  of  lessons  recommended 

by  I  he  Sunday-school  Union  bus  pot  vet  been,  but  is  to  be*  adopted.  At 
present,  the  business  of  each  tlible  class  is  to  read  tbe  Scriptures  thnmgh. 

Tin-  tales  of  progress  being  different,  no  two  clashes  urem  the  -ame  i 
One  great  rai&chief  Of  this  plan  is  thai  it  renders  any  general  eaicchis- 
[ng  of  the  whole  school  ttj>—i  '!••  lubfed  of  (fair  day**  reading  impos- 
sible. Mr.  Rees  has  a  class  of  1j  under  his  own  charge.  I  found 
this  class  to  be  composed  of  four  colliers,  one  farmer's  son,  two  carpen- 
y-mnn,  two  clerks  in  fFOrJt*i  one  shopkeeper!  one  very 
old    man,  two  not   ascertained.      From    this  ..I, 

tialy  supplied.    There  eevc  live  Scriptural  maps  | 
ot  Palestine,  out  of  Si.  pan  's  journeys,  and  one  of  ihe  wanoeringB  of 
ihe  is-  intended  to  be  for  die  use  of  the  school    generally,  but 

practical  I J  of  u-e  only  t"  t  us  elu^s,  ihe  maps  being;  hung  on  the  puljit, 

£iii-i  this  class  kitting  nil  Inn  the  space  which.  In  dissenting  cbepcla,  is 
railed otriinmediaicly  under  the  pulpit.     Mr.  Rees  conducis  the  instruc- 
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lion    wholly  fri  Welsh,     Tlie  members  of  it  were  suit!  In  understand 
-h  Imperfectly.     I  heard  them  rent]  the  9th  chapter  of  St.  John. 

Qdt  and  apparently  With  CftM,      If  one  of 
them   made  u  mietakc,  hi   w#a  simp]]    told  that  lie  was  j ■  ^ > c  right.     He 

then  rt.nl  the  \erse  over  a^;iiri  :  it  was  only  after  repeated  laihircs  |p 
discover  his  mistake  lhai  the  nest  was  called  upon  to  do  so,  Thev 
appeared  lo  have  prepared  the   passage  with   great  cor-  if  was 

wholly  unexpected),  from  commentaries  in  their  possession.  One 
minutely  eipl.iined  tin-  Jewish  custom,  ol  expulsion  from  the  Kynngnrrue. 
A  not:..  <  (trine  of  nn't(*inps\( hn>i<,  supposed  to  he  referrs  I  10  ia 

verge  ig,  "that  souls  which  had  siniud  in  formei  and   ; 

bodies  were  doomed  lo  live  in  that  gloomy  or  more  deformed  body,  such 

blind  ni.ii;\,  or  even  in  the  bodies  of  beasts,  u  oxen  or  nsses." 
On  this  passage,  another  said  that  the  Jews  expected  temporal  pnni-h- 
ments  for  sin.  Different  opinions  were  often  given.  In  general  thev 
seemed   able   to  answer  Mr.  Kress  questions.       To~dajf  in.iint  during 

Christ's  b'fi  i  he  used  the  expression  because  his  life  m 

pn  bably,  also,   the  sun  was  setting  at  the  time.      .\i<jht  meant 

riie  night  of  death.    This  ci;i-s  appeared  10  he  Interested  and  diligent. 

I  am  inclined!  however,  to  think  that  the  school  could  be  ol"  little  use 
lor   the   instruction  of  the    young.      U'anl   of  space    compelled    a   bad 

arrangement  of  the  i  Bach  teacher  was  to  the  name  pew  with 

his  (Lis-..  It  was  thus  impossible  for  him  lo  survey  or  control  the 
whole  class  at  once,  it  wis  only  the  child  under  immediate  police  for 
moment,  as  the  leacher  listened  to  each  reading  ita  verse,  that 
second  to  be  attentive;  the  rest  were  looking  about  or  chatting 
together.  The  names  are  called  in  each  class.  It  is  the  tea  \  ler'a  duty 
to  wmi  tin*  parents  of  absentee*  during  the  week,  and  ascertain  (he 
of  absence  in  each  case.  I  saw  lew  in  RCtlOOl  who  were  n.'t  tole- 
rab!\  well   dud   and   clean.      Assistance  is  giVOU  to  those  »vho   are  too 

imi  y  clad  to  attend.     There  is  an   English  Suudaj  school  of  the 

independents  at   Slloam   dispel,  which   is    attended    t>y    the   wealthier 

I  their  body  i"  Llunelly. 

aoog  the  ih  ,  down  Btairs,  I  found  onry  two,  of  fbm  boys 

each,  reading  in  English;  but  of  the  female  classes,  two-thirds  were 

Uih,      Some  of  the  parents,  whose  children  were  going 

lo  u  day-school)   objected    to   their  being  taught  Welsh    on    Sut)< 

Bui  (Mr,  Rces   informed    me)    the   school   was  badly  off  for   Bngtlsh 

teachers.      In  none  of  the  Juvenile    classes  did    I   see  any  symptom   ol 

aachers*  questioning  the  children.     Out  of  7?clis-es  I  found  no 

than    IS,   or  one  in   tour,    engaged   upon   elementary   b<".|v-    for 

inj  the  mechanical  art  of  reading,     In  two  case*  I  noticed   an 

adult  male  teacher  for  an  adult  female  class,     1  end*  wowed  to  listen 

to  a  class  or  two  reading  ;  but  the  buzz  of  the  school  was  so  great,  and 

i  ling,  while  i  at  i  low,  from  an  awkward 

ahyoessj  thai  I  could  not  hear  lufficiaotl)  to  form  an  ae< 

n|iimou. 

Sunday  ScAoo/ (Appendix,  p.  349). — I  visited  this  school  on 
h,     It  ia  conducted  wholly,  in  Welsh.     The  chapel  was 

will  warmed, com  lort  able,  nud  inffOod  repair.  The  perl  near  tlie  fin.; 
was  uot  occupied  b>  pews,  hut  by  loose  benches;  on  each  aide ul'ii  9 
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two  senior  classes  ;  nil  the  art  nils  were  males.  This  srhool  fnrm*:  DM 
a  Si  in  day  -school  union.  The  books  were  remarkably  well  kepi :  they 
consisted,  indeed,  of  only  I  threepenny  memorandum-took  in  the 
superintendent's  pocket;  but  he  had  got  his  column.*  well  nnd  metho- 
dically arranged  j  he  wis  able  lo  Ml  rne  in  an  instnnt  every  particular 
of  the       boo!*!  actual  and  average  attendance. 

I  found  an  adult  class  reading  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in 
Welsh.  One  of  (.he  cluss  vtas  n  man  apparently  upwjpU  nl  00,  and 
looking  like  a  decent  farmer.  The  teacher  seemed  to  (wiring  to  the 
same  class.  Another  of  them,  from  his  dress,  I  judged  lo  he  a  village 
mechanic,  either  n  mason  or  carpenter ;  the  two  remaining  ones  might 
be  farm-Iubourers,  uged,  perhaps,  30  and  18  years  respectively.  They 
were  reading;  Hie  verse,  "No  man  can  serve  two  masters'1  &c  The 
passage  was  first  read  from  slop  lo  stop,  and  then  again  from  verse  to 
verse,  in  class.  The  teacher  next  proposed  questions  upon  pie  n 
injr  of  each  word  contained  in  the  passage  j  la-Mly,  he  commented  upon 
the  whole.  With  regard  lo  the  meaning  of  words,  there  was,  every 
now  and  then,  a  certain  attempt  at  etwnolngy.  The  superintendent, 
who  stood  by  and  nctcrl  as  my  interpreter,  had  some  acquaintance  with 
the  nntnre  of  translation,  e.y.  he  explained  to  me  thai  take  no  thawjht 
for  woi  expressed  by  B  single  word  in  Welsh,  tboUgfa  there  were  four 
in  English.  The  word  proposed  did  not  always  seem  lo  be  selected  as 
one  which  necessarily  required  explanation:  e.rj.  among  others  the 
leachef  named  God ;  the  answer  given  Was,  Htke  cause  and  creator  of 
all  things."  When  they  came  lo  Mammon,  he  produced  from  fare 
pocket  a  Welsh  vrrMon  of  Guniey'a  Bible  Dictionary,  and  read  an 
account  of  the  word  as  there  given.  The  praciical  comment  which  be 
delivered  was  short  and  sensible,  taking  Mammon  for  the  cares  of  this 
world.  I  formed  rather  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Scriptural  inslrnc 
timi  in  this  clatfi 

Readiness  and  propriety  of  expression,  toon  extent  more  than  merely 
colloquial,  is  certainly  a  feature  in  the  Intellectual  character  of  thi- 
ll. On  the  present  occasion  I  may  mention  the  comment  just 
above  referred  to;  and  that,  when  I  requested  the  superintendent  on 
my  entrance  to  explain  the  nature  o^  my  \isit,  he  did  SO  in  very  lew 
words,  very  well  delivered,  which  appeared  at  once  to  convey  the 
desired  information  to  the  whole  school. 


Extracts  from   the   Api-endix,  containing    Report*   of   Union 
Workhouse  Schools,  referred  lo  in  p,  20  writ. 

Union     ir    /,'/.. vw    School    Utmdovtrjt   (Appendix,   p.   836), — I 

visited    this  school   on  the   l!>th  of  October,  ami   Ebui 

11    girls  Bitting   round   n   lable  in    l  Whit**  I  ■■-floored' t. Kim, 

poring  n»e*  Testaments  and  do  .»(  the  oWldren 

were  I  toe  little  Rirl  fell  from  the  woi  dec  bench  avleep, 

under  the  table,  «ln  i  I  "■  ihe  printed  form  t.: 

five  .  nber  could  read  mechanical  v  ind  ■• 

of  wot 

»cb<>-  i  )  prompted  then  in  harsh  Ion  could 
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write  on  slates;  no  paper  or  copy-books  were  found.  The  children 
looked  stolid  and  lifeless.  Excepting  the  benches,  table,  arid  a  lew 
wrelcheil  books  used  by  the  children,  the  room  was  bare.  There  wns 
a  most  cheerless  air  about  the  place  and  the  children. 


7%e  t^nion  WorkFiouse  School,  Llandilo  (Appendix,  p.  232). — I 
visited  this  school  on  the  31st  of  October.  It  contained,  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  18  boys  and  15  girls,  of  whom  all,  excepting  some  half 
dozen  (as  the  master  of  the  house  informed  me).  Were  illegitimate.  It 
is  sn  abuse  of  words  to  speak  of  a  school  in  this  instance.  Nothing 
was  professed  to  be  taught  except  rending  end  spelling;  and  the  white- 
washed stone-floored  room,  in  which  the  children  were  mustered  for  mei 
contained  nothing:  but  two  small  benches.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
that  the  schoolmaster  unites  with  his  educational  duties  the 
somewhat  anomalous  funciions  of  porter,  barber,  nnd  layer-out  of  the 
end.  His  service  as  a  teacher,  judging  hy  the  scale  of  remuneration, 
does  not  more  than  three  limes  exceed  in  value  his  services  as  barber 
and  layer-out,  and  is  only  half  as  valuable  as  that  which  he  renders 
in  ihe  capneity  of  porter. 

The  children's  hair  was  cut  in  a  sort  of  tonsure;  only  they  were 
dipped  where  a  priest  would  be  shaven;  hff,  a  line  of  longer  hnir  wscs 
lcli  round  the  head,  and  the  hair  on  the  crown  wus  cut  down  lo  short 
lirisiles.  They  looked  like  little  monks  whose  polls  wanted  Irimm 
I  was  told  that  10  cou!d  read  in  the  Scriptures,  but  no  Bibles  were 
forthcoming.  Apparently  the  only  two  hooks  ordinarily  used  were 
the  New  London  Spelling-book,  and  Bailey's  First  Book.  On  my 
irifiDg  out  "  p.  35,"  not  one  could  nnd  the  place.  They  did  not  uti- 
detstand  the  names  of  the  figures  in  English,  and  the  trhool  master 
could  not  cj-phnn  them  in  WeUh.  The  house-master  acted  tis  inter- 
preter. Seven  (three  were  said  lo  be  out)  could  just  make  something 
of"  Ihe  letters  comiMisingcach  word,  and  thai  was  all.  Not  one,  after  I 
hod  asked  each  his  name,  could  answer  me  the  second  question  in  Ihe 
Catechism—"  Who  gave  thee  this  name?" — even  by  rote.  The 
master  at  times  urged  thcin  in  a  harsh  and  angry  manner. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  desciibe  minutely  the  state  of  utter  desti- 
tution in  which  these  pauper  children  were  left.  The  majority  of  the 
guardians  are  Dissenters.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  regular  chaplain, 
nnd,  but  for  voluntary  exertions  from  without,  there  would  he  no  spi- 
ritual care  had  of  the  paupers,  young  or  old,  whatever.  The  teachers 
of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists'  Sunday-school  attend  at  the  workhouse 
every  Sunday  morning;  and  ministers  of  th'S  denominntioo,  and  of 
the  Independents,  attend  twice  a- month  regularly,  and  sometimes 
often er,  but  not  at  all  during:  the  week.  The  children  are  not  allowrd 
to  attend  any  place  of  worship  out  of  the  house  on  Sundays  or  week- 
dftVi.  No  child  is  compelled,  if  the  parents  object,  to  attend  Ihe 
religions  instruction  now  given. 

I  saw,  besides,  three  girls,  aged  9,  10,  and  12  years  rcspec'ively, 
who  WiW  not  in  regulur  attendance  at  school,  being  said  to  be  at  work. 
Of  these  only  nop,  that  aged  10,  could  read  in  English;  that  age.  1  \> 
conlrlnot  road  at   all;  the  third,  who  had  been  in  the  home  eve?   hi/trr 

could  read  in    Welsh  only,  and  this  she  hud  learned  on  Sui 
Iroin  the  voluntary  teachers* 


On  WaU*9 — 

Union  ifffrrilfcmf  ■'MoW  VmmvAen  (Appendix,  p.  -200). — Fifty- 
eight  children  were  nld  i"  be  attending  this  school.     The  school  I  I  Ml 

is  used  also  us  n  v' i  ijiri  •  t  k  i  targe  oblong  rot»m.  With  the  foot  at  one 
f>(  ihe  narrow  ends;  Oppoette  is  the  fireplace.;  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
fireplace   is  a   reading-desk  ;  on  the  left  hand  of  ihe  door  is  a  loble  or 

dresser ;  a  few  benchee  stead  along  each  of  the  side  walls;  the  mil 

Itll  :ii  across  table  before  the  tire,  wiih  drawers  for  the  school  appanitaa 
URflemeath  it.  The  room  is  entered  from  the  kitchen.  On  the  day  of 
my  \ibit  it  smelt  most  disagreeably  of  fish*  quits  like  a  fish-market  to- 
wards evening;  I  suppose  some  coarse  fish  must  have  been  dn 
recently  far  the  paupers  in  the  adjouiiu*  kitchen.  The  ventil.nion  is 
no  I  good,  for,  although  the  door  sod  Ste-place  are  oppoaite,  yet,  ai  the 

i  r  opens  into  the  kitchen,  U  hardly  introduces  a  current  of  fresh  air. 

The  vrindows  are  BroaHiaHoq  one  tide,  only  three  in  number,  mid  at  some 
height  from  the  ground  ;  they  were  nil  clotted  when  I  visited  the 
school.      There  was  u  pood  tire  in  the  room.      The  floor  was  excessively 

dirty.    The  children  were  drawn  Dp,  when  1  entered,  tho  boy*  on  one 

the  EirU  on  Lhe  Other  i   most  of  them  were  very  ragged;  the    pin- 
afores of  the  girls  were  very  dirty  ;  few  of  them  had  stocldngig  and  some 
ittle  ones  had  no  shoes,  sUbough  the  door  wus  of  hare  sione. 

One  little  creature   cried   (utterly,  until,  at  my  request,   she    wus  taken 

Into  (be  arma of  an  older  girl.    The  children  enter  t lie  school  a' 

Did.     F.ver\  child  in  tlie  house,  uhove  tins  age,  when  not   other- 
aiiia  <  mpioyed,  attend  school  ns  a  matter  of  course.     I  heard  15  a 
children  rend  the  Testament,  eight  girls  and  seven,  hoys ;  only  four  of 

the  girls  and  none  of  the  boys  hud  been  in  imv  othei  ray-school,  aj 
they  end  the  puetrcaa  told  axe,  About  half  the  cla**  could  read  as  well 
as  the  head  class  m  o.mmun  day-schools  usually    reads.      I  g:(>t  a  few 

seriptursl  questions  answered  ;  among  others,  I  asked,  H  What  makes 

Ootl    angn    with    men  V — (1)    Curaiog  and  swearing  ;   (2)  playiu 
the  sabbaib-d»)  ;    (3)    sin.     They    were  able  to  girc  me  ftQffW  account 
benefits  which  ne  derive  Irotn  our  Lord's  death.      None  of  ihem 
i  ould  tell  me  what  the  Inst  day  of  the  world  is  called,  rrnr  whether  Qod 
would  Lite  world  hy  wnler.      One  boy  tuld  me  that  Noah 

and   bis  Iln  1    in   the  ark.      The  answers  were  giTeu 

principal lj  bj  one  boy,  pud  rarely  or  never,  by  any  child  below  the 
three  flrsi  I  oys. 

The   copybooks   ffera   very    dirty   and   badly  written  ;  the  best  was 

pf  a  girl  wit  i  was  said  to  have  been  in  no  oilier  school. 

Some  quest  10(U  to  the  compound  rules  of  arithmetic  were  answered 
tolerahli  well, 

Tbe  children  all  otlend  the  Chti(cb-*erficw  or  Sundays,  and  learn 
the  Church  catechism*  The  mistress  told  toe  ihm  no  phjestion  was 
ever  mode  rents  to  (hie,  although  ioosb  o{  tliem,  being  Die* 

staters,  do  noi  attend  tin;  t  hiire  i» 

'Ihe  rrst  of  the  school,  i ,-.  i:i.  were  *A\ti  to  be  invTn  beginnera, 
taught iudi virtually.      lUn   was  ouly  a  siugle   inistressl  to  all. 

Union    WorhhouH  £5  Wrih  (Appendix,  p.   432).-  1 

school  is  held  in  it  fpacioua,  airy,  and  well-lighted  i n.  wo.   i  boarded 

fioor,  upstairs  En  the  Union  Workhouse,  i  (pond  both  the  roum  end 
its  furnituM!  in  good  repair  snd  very  clean.    There  was  a  conifuctabls 
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Gee  buttling  in  it,  and   &  screen   round   Hie  children  on  the   si*!*-  of 

tl>c  dftpr.  Fifteen  children  were  present;  I  found  the  mistress  >ittiu^ 
01  the  head  of  a  lung  luhle.  which  ran  ('nun  the  tin'-pl;nv  i<'ni*.s 
liit'  mom  :  she  w;is  sewing.  On  her  right  sat  three  girU,  also 
BOWingJ  '>n  her  left,  live  boys  together,  and  «<ue  OOJ  Lowe*  dovn 
by  liini-i-ll  ;  |il  iUUc  children  but  on  a  form  apart,  hut  within 
the  BCFfCfli  and  nut  Tar  from  the  fire.  Two  of  the  frtrls  and  |bo 
five    buys  in   die  upper  end   of   die  m hie-    were   reading  the   foal 

chapter  of  Hebrew;  vrb*n  I  entered,  verse  by  verse.  The  two 
girls  bid  down  their  sewing  when  their  luru  come;  had  the  place 
pointed  out  to  them,  read  the  v.  r-e,  and  then  resumed  their  B01 
All  the  dot  ties  used  in  the  house  are  made  iti  the  schoolroom.  I 
stood  ftp  *ome  time,  but.  he\nnd  occasional  corrections,  I  heard 
nothing  Said  by  the  mistress.  I  then  set  them  to  read  the  l&tb  chapter 
of  St.  Luke.  One  could  not  find  the  place;  two  only  could  road 
i  I.  well.  From  the  MOM  two  I  obtained  the  following 
We  are  taught  in    verse  !>   tO  .  who    will   send    the 

gCpd    10   heeveD  and  (he  bad   to  hell;    neither  Qt  tbem   will  cumc  out 

,     bfl   Will  do  this    lit    tltf  day    of  i  God   the  Sou    will 

die  no:  Id. — Christ  was  tht  Son  of  man  us  well  us  the  Son  ol 
(iod ;  his  mother  w  sine  Virgin  Mary;  he  cjtme  to  a«ve  us  imm  »m; 
:i  poor  man  :  horn  in  Bethlehem  ;  in  I  Hull  pOOl  plnce  ;  in 
a  IBJH|fer;  could  not  tell  what  a  manger  is;  Mold  |0J  Qtt«  at  Beth- 
lehem ;  difd  upon  the  crose  ;  crucified  by  the  Jews;  aoflvrfd  under 
pOQ  iiis  Pilule: — (they  failed  tQ  answer  iIur  question  when  aski 
the  lorm  ol  who eUe  joined  in  putting:  him  to  deulli  ?)  is  not  in  the 
pi  me  now  ;  is  gone  up  to  heaven  ;  will  conic  hack  again,  Ofl  ihe 
iLiy—  the  last  d  iv— to  judge  the  quick   and   the  dead.     The  children 

/•I'Uiti'ifr  (a(  which  they  could  give  no  Meaning;),  tkmfiint,  r#- 
peaf,  a/raid,  correctly,  but  spelt  power  with  /-.  <\  iii  r;    Shore 

■use  ckaplntOi       The  chiUireri  go  to  abuffiO  evotj  Bundftft  weolhcr 

SThe   house  is  also  visited  by  the  Reverend   II.  Da\ie», 
ndcpendenl  minister  of  Narberth,  legulurly  once  a  iinmih,  and  by 

occasionally. 
\n  arithmetic  is  laugh  I  ;   the  copies  are   written  ill,  and  trom  slips; 
firO'place    were    four    prints   of  natutal    Motor] 
Chi  ration  Knowledge  Society.      The  cluldicn  had  fa  use  a   huh*  | 

cbi if  general  Information   called  the   Mother's   Catechbm.  which 

teemed  a  good  sort  of  book.     Bailor  booiu  wan  bting  used  here  than 

either  at  the  Union  schools  of  Ldnndovery.  Ll.mdihi.  or  Catmurth<-«i  ; 

and  >"  ppinl  of  the  children**  oaafort,  there  Vaa  no  comparison.    The 

a  school-room    at    Llandovery    corresponds  to    Wont   is 
room  opening;  Irom   the   hoys' yard.      In  |«inii,  howevet,  of 
instruction*  the  aobool  hardly  ri-cs  above  a  nursery. 

The  little    cl  Ildron   PU   the  separate  bench   had   nothing  to  OCOUpf 

them. 

W*co/,    Pembroke    (Appendix,    p.    463). — I 
this   school    on    the     Itilh    of     December.       The     Battel    bad 
at  one   time   been   ii    tnldtOta   Btld    hie   who!--    rci/imr  and    p] 

of   a    military     character.       I    was    introduced     to    the     school 
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by  Captain  Leach,  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board.  As  soon 
as  the  schoolmaster  had  been  apprized  of  our  object  he  tolled  ■ 
great  hell,  and,  when  the  summons  had  been  answered  by  the 
appearance  of  a  boy  or  two  in  the  yard,  called  out  lustily,  "  Come, 
turn  out  there — fall  in."  This  was  veiy  readily  done.  "  To  the 
right — face — march."  Each  boy  in  passing  gave  a  military  salute. 
One  of  the  file  had  neither  shoe  nor  stocking;  scarcely  any  of  them 
hud  stockings.  There  was  a  deep  enow  on  the  ground  thawing  ot 
the  time. 

The  schoolroom  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  boarded,  and  in  ex- 
cellent repair.  Everything  abnut  it  was  very  neal  and  clean.  Along 
one  side  was  a  line  of  desk*,  and  opposite  to  them  a  stove  with  a  good 
fire  of  culm.  By  the  door  there  was  a  cupboard  for  hooks  on  the 
left  hand,  and  a  small  square  table  for  the  master  on  the  right.  He 
appeared  a  wry  respectable  old  man,  kind  and  intelligent,  with  a  £rood- 
nutured  sharpness  of  manner,  such  as  chihlreu  would  soon  understand 
and  be  kept  alert  by,  without  being  cowed  or  frightened.  He  gave 
the  order.  ■  Fall  in  with  your  Testaments."  I  heard  19  children  read 
In  him  the  14th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  He  paid  great  attention  to 
them  and  corrected  nny  mistake  mnrie,  except  desert  for  desert,  which 
he  did  not  notice.  He  then  put  the  following  questions,  which  J  took 
down  verbatim.  He  spoke  clearly  and  distinctly.  The  children  for 
the  most  port  answered  readily: — Who  was  ii  that  heard  the  saying  of 
Jesus? — What  was  it  that  Herod  heard  ? — Who  heard  of  the  fume  of 
Jesus? — What  did  he  say  to  his  servants? — What  did  he  say  had  hap- 
pened to  John  the  Baptist? — Who  was  this  in  whom  the  mighty 
works  did  show  themselves  forth? — What  had  Herod  done  to  John? 
—Why? — Who  was  llemdiab? — He  would  have  put  John  to  death, 
what  prevented  htm  ?— Why  did  he  fear  the  people? — Who  danced 
before  Herod  ?  — On  what  day? — Was  Herod  pleased? — How  do  you 
know?  &c.  Charger  meant  a  large  dish.  Did  not  know  any  other 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  master  then  gave  the  children  a  word 
apiece  to  spell  from  the  passage  read;  most  of  them  spelt  correctly. 
He  was  very  careful  in  not  having  the  letiers  slurred  over.  The 
children  repealed  the  Commandments  very  well  and  correctly  when 
asked  them  by  their  numbers.  The  sixth  commandment  was  first 
broken  by  Adam — by  Cain — who  slew  Abel.  They  did  not  know  why 
the  sabbath  had  been  changed  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  though  the  muster  said  they  had  been  often  told  both  by  him 
and  the  chaplain  ;  nor  did  they  know  any  meaning  for  the  word  Lord 
except  Christ.  When  I  asked,  M  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  word 
sacrament  mean*?"  not  one  replied.  I  was  simultaneously  answered 
iv lien  1  asked,  "What  meanest  thou  by  this  word  sacrament?"  There 
are  two  sacraments — baptism  is  performed  with  water — we  read  of  a 
baptist  in  the  New  Testament — his  name  was  John.  A  boy  pointed 
out  to  me  the  river  Jordan,  Jerusalem,  nnd  the  Dead  Sea  (after  a  little 
pUHiittg)  OD  the  map  ot  Palestine,  which  hung  upon  the  walls.  The 
cities  destroyed  by  lire  from  heaven  were  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The 
master  then  took  the  boys  and  gave  them  a  lesson  in  arithmetic.  They 
wrote  down  correctly  in  figures  from  hi*  dictation  three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  Ac.,   to   eight  rows  of  figures;  these  they 
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added,  and  proved  their  addition  rapidly  and  correctly.  His  best  pupil 
then  worked  767.  14*.  2i'/.-f-34  in  a  very  clear  and  steady  manner, 
without  making  a  tingle  mistake,  under  my  inspection.  Only  3  of  the 
19  children  in  the  first  class  had  been  in  any  other  day-school.  The 
matron  instructs  the  girls  in  sewing.  I  heard  from  Captain  Leach  that 
ilic  old  master  lakes  great  delight  in  drilling  his  hoys,  and  that  they 
ore  tolerably  expert  in  manoeuvring.  At  the  time  or  my  visit  the  snow 
had  choked  up  the  boys1  yard,  and  so  spoilt  his  parade-ground.  The 
effects  ol  discipline  appear  to  have  been  good  both  on  master  and  pupils. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  the  school. 


Union  Workhouse  School,  If'ivvrfordu-est  (Appendix  p.  '161). — I 
visited  this  school  on  the  Mil  of  January.  The  workhouse  is  very 
pleasantly  situated.  The  master  of  the  house  served  for  upwards  of  30 
years  in  the  Fusilier  Guards;  he  appenrcd  a  kind  mid  intelligent  muo. 
No  house-chaplain  is  appointed  ;  ministers  of  various  denominations 
attend  by  turns  to  preach  on  the  evenings  of  Thursdays  and  Sundays. 
The  Re\erend  J.  Thomas,  master  of  thecrornmar-sehoolin  Haverford- 
west, has  a  lecture  on  Friday  evenings.  Iwery  one  in  the  house  attends 
each  of  these  services.  On  Sunday  mornings  the  children  go  to  the 
parish-church,  if  the  weaiher  permits.  No  objections  have  ever  been 
mm  It-  by  nny  person  in  the  house  on  religious  grounds.  Nothing  like  a 
Sunday-school  has  been  attempted  within  the  walls.  There  were  nt  the 
time  of  my  visit  84  persons,  of  whom  70  were  children.  Of  the  latter 
at  least  60  (the  master  assured  me)  were  illegitimate.  Pembrokeshire 
was  said  to  be  the  worst  county  in  Wales  for  bastardy.  The  boys'  yard 
fVfftd  with  a  sort  of  loose  shingle.  Great  pains  appeared  to  be 
taken  in  classing  the  inmates  both  by  day  and  night.  They  were  said 
to  be  generally  very  manageable,  but  excessively  lilthy  in  their  habits. 

Children  enter  the  school  at  two  years  and  a  half. 

The  schoolroom  is  very  well  adapted  for  its  purpose  ;  not  so  the 
mode  of  furnishing  it.  There  were  benches  along  the  walls,  and  a 
lung  table  down  the  centre  ;.  the  table  accommodated  but  o  small  portion 
ol  the  scholars;  the  remainder,  silting  round  the  room,  with  nothing 
before  them,  cannot  conveniently  he  separated  into  classes — have  u 
tendency  to  become  restless  by  having  to  sit  upright  and  hold  their 
books — and  cannot  be  well  commanded  by  a  single  glance.  I  was 
surprise*!,  considering  these  disadvantages,  to  see  how  readily  the 
mistress  picked  out  her  numerous  classes;  far  more  numerous  indeed 
than  need  be,  and  approaching,  by  their  multiplicity,  to  the  worry  of 
individual  instruction.  There  were  no  less  than  eight  classes  of  bovs. 
mid  four  of  girls.  There  is  only  one  permanent  monitor,  though  two 
othefl  assist  oectslonaJlv.  He  is  distinguished  by  a  long  coat,  while 
all  the  rest  wear  jackets. 

1  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  n  mistress  superintending  bojfl 
above  10  years  of  age.  The  master  of  the  house,  however,  is  active 
in  maintaining  discipline.  The  children  were  very  orderly  during  my 
vitit  If  any  noise  occurred,  it  arose  among  the  little  ones,  many  of 
whom  were  the  merest  infants.  There  was  a  Book  of  Conduct  kept  in 
the  following  form : — 
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Week  eatcd,  fee. 
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Willi  tuo  exceptions  <///  the  entries  were  G.  Corporal  punishment 
had  licen  ordered  in  some  cases  by  the  Board,  to  whom  offenders  arc 
rejioried.     The  children  in  the  house  had  been  regularly  instructed  lor 

it  period  of  one  year  Id  rinfftag,  about  nine  months  previous  to  my  viifty 

first  by  a  mistress,  ami  subsequently  by  a  master,  who  attended  twice 
u-week,  lor  an  hour  and  u  hall". 

The  <;irls  learn  spinning,  knitting  and  sewiny:;  specimens  df  llie 
latter  seemed  \ery  nicely  done.  There  was  a  spinning-wheel  In  the 
room. 

There  are  many  entirely  Welsh  parishes  in  the  Union.  All  the 
children,  however,  whom  I  examined,  were  well  acquainted  with 
English. 

As  the  children  entered,  a  very  little  girl,  observing*  ihut  I  hud  let 
full  a  book,  picked  it  up  and  gave  it  me,  with  a  curtsey.  The  children 
::<  :  .  i.ili)  looked  clean,  and  were  well  and  warmly  clad. 

I  noticed  lew  intelligent  face*  BUOBg  them.  On  opening  school 
they  hunjr,  the  l  Morning"  Hymn' — all  then  knelt  down,  and  the 
mistress  read  a  prayer  ;  it  was  mnch  too  long,  and  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  children;  they  were  very  quiet,  and  I  noticed  nothing 
iriocreul  in  their  manner;  all  joined  in  the  Lord's  Prayer;  the 
children  do  not  read  the  liihle  regularly  through,  but  chapters  are 
selected  for  BftcJ)  lesson  -.it  the  mistress's  discretion. 

First  class  of  boys  (8).— They  read  part  of  the  23rd  chapter  of  St. 
Luke — could  -all  rcud  with  ease — three  of  the  number  had  been  in 
another  day-school,  vat.,  one  lor  three  months  only,  the  other  two  for 
three  years. 

Multitude=:a  great  number — of  people — they  were  leading  Jesus — 
to  Pilate— la  order  to  bring;  u   false  accusation  airiiiust  him.      Thu-  In 

the  tuistrtu  questioned:  to  ike  tie   children  said  ih.it  per\crting= 

tronbllng — the  "nation**  spoken  of  was  that  of  the  Jews.  To  the 
question  what  is  a  miracle?  a  hook  answer  |VSB  uiwu.  They  answered 
in  Macro]  extremely  well.      Christ  died  u  naftunl  death  ;   no  one  could 

define  oi  explain  what  na&unU death  mesuttj  spelt  correctly,  but  could 
not  explain,  "  tribute  ;,J  s[*  I  correctly  "Christ,  Jews,  answered, 
fault,  throughout,  GallleOi  exceeding."  The  copy-books  were  clean, 
and  some  ol  them  well  written. 

Only  one  wrote  down  correctly  from  dictation  5020;  six  sublm 
16781   from  13470,  correctly  ;   only  one    wrote  down  correctly  10.002, 
and,  in  dividing  it  by  4,  no  one  could  account  for  the  two  remaining 
over.      Without  slates  they   answered  thul  is,  6d.  =  lb<I. ;  hull'-u -erown 
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=  3(U;  5*.  =  600*.;  U.  QtL  +  2 J.  6*  +  $*—9s. ;  9j.-3*.  C</.= 
5*.  6V.;  2/.  J.V--55.V.  ;  45b.  —  7*.=  U.  ISj.;  4  half-crow n»=10*.  ,  5 
liif-LP«.wns— 12*.  6//.;    1/.— 2*.  Gfl  —  11*.  6ft 

Beermd  class  (7  boys). — - 1  heard  them  read  part  of  the  Sth  chapter 
of  St.  Mark.  Could  all  read  with  case.  Compussiou  =  pity  ;  divers  = 
muii y  ;  wilderness  no  one  in  school  could  explain.  On  being;  asked 
for  other  miracles  nf  our  Lord,  they  mentioned  ihat  be  made  the  dumb 
to  speak — raised  the  dead — cast  out  devils — calmed  Ihe  tempest — 
walked  on  the  sea— turned  water  into  wine — at  Cana  in  Galilee — at  a 
tntrria&e  feast — the  wine  which  he  thus  made  was  better  than  the  lirrt 
wine — he  raised  Lazarus — who  imd  been  dead  four  days- — his  fere- 
runner  was  John  the  Baptist — no  one  could  explain  Baptist  or  baptize 
— repealed  the  first,  fourth,  and  tenth  commandments  correctly.  Their 
Writing  was  clean  and  pood. 

7x5  =  35;  8x6=43;  6x9  =  54;  8x12=96.  Two  nf  this  class 
had  been   in  mother  day-school,  the  one  for  three  years,  the  oilier  for 

ODfl  month. 

Third  cla^s  (5  boys). — St.  Matthew  m.  31.  Could  all  read  with 
tolerable  ease;  Son  of  mun  =  Christ — the  passage  read  describes  tin* 
&■•  of  judgment — so  called  because  Christ  will  judge*  the  world — could 
prove  that  be  would  come  in  a  glorious  way — by  verse  31  —  IhoSc  who 
til  on  thrones  are  the  richest  people — Queen  Victoria  rules  over  En. 
and  vValcff— Is  called  Queen — if  u  man,  would  be  called  King-— Aid 

nol  know  where  she   lltes — the  largest  town  in   Kngland    is   London. 

None  hud  been  in  any  day*«chool.    Spelt  correctly  M  holy,  sheep,  foal*,11 

lifter  three  or  four  trials)  M  shepherd." 

Tiot  class  of  girls.— St.  Matthew  si.      Could  all  read  fairly.      Christ 

was  born  in  Bethlehem — Herod  would  hare  killed  him — Herod  M  U  n 

-could  not  s:ty  of   whom — killed  all  the  young  children  of  the 

I   Christ  would  be  according  to  the  time  thut  the  star 

appeared    to  the   wise  men — they   came  from   the  East — offered  »oldt 

frankincense  and  murh — -the  star  stood  over  the  house — Herod  did  no! 

kill    Christ — because    he    »:»«   not    In    RfihU'hem.     They  quoted    the 

words  In  which  Joseph  was  warned — Christ's  farenta  earns  back   and 

eth- — a  place  ill  spoken  of— Christ   was  uoJled  Jest 
Nazareth.  These  questions  were prindpaUy  answered,  though  alt  more 

I  Joined  in  them,  by  one  g;irl ;  she  hud  been  bred  up  in  the  house, 
and  hod  beefl  in  no  other  school. 

writing  was  clean,  but  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  boys. 

nd  dan. — 23rd  chapter  of  St.  Luke.     Could  not  all  find  the 

Only  two  could  read  with  ease.  Mnlefiin  ir=th  ef;  in  /'.  39 
\nher  — tiud  ;  rn'oncnirr  doilies  (answered  by  the  1st  class  of  bovs) ; 
(bold  ting  (ditto);  vinegar  is  sour;  no  one  in  school  could 

except  that  it  was  an  unkind  thing  to  do.    God  made 
■I  —  in  six  days— rested  on  the  seventh — hallowed  it — sn  ought 
re — could   not   tell  I'v    which  commandment  we  are  so  bidden — nor 

mmSDclrnenlfl  there  :»re  in  all. 
The  boys  arc  allowed  to  play,   not   only  in  their  yard,  but  round  (lie 
uise,  which   stands  on  a  commanding:  terrace.     There  is  a  mast  for 
mii  to  climb.      It   is  also  to  be  mentioned,  to  the  great  credit  of 

school)  that  the  [rtrls  readrlj  obtain  situations  from  it.  and,  in  dee  i 

sought  after.     In  lances,  where  they  have  gone  to 
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Welsh  parishes,  they  have  become  something  like  governesses  fur  the 
farmers'  children. 

Some  slight  a'tcralions,  such  as  furnishing;  the  room  on  the  National 
or  British  system,  increasing  the  number  of  monitors,  organizing  the 
school  into  one-third  of  the  present  number  of  classes,  ami  n  small 
outlay  in  apparatus  enabling  the  mistress  to  give  a  more  extended 
course  of  oral  instruction,  would  render  this  school  one  of  the  best 
dome-schools  of  those  which  have  come  under  my  observation  in  South 
Wnles. 

Union  Workhouse  School,  Carmarthen  (Appendix,  p.  410). — I  visited 
Ifatl  school  on  the  27th  of  January.  It  was  held  in  a  room  in-  the 
workhouse.  Everything  about  it  seemed  very  comfortable.  The 
children  had  been  just  dismissed  and  were  preparing  for  dinner.  The 
school  was  conducted  by  the  house-master's  daughter.  She  told  me 
tluii  the  attendance  was  very  irregular  in  consequence  of  the  children 
leaving  the  house  for  a  time,  and  then  returning.  There  was  nothing 
taught  at  the  lime  of  my  visit  but  rending. 

David  Lewis,  Assistant. 

Union  Worhhoute  School,  Newcastle  Emlgn  (Appendix,  p.  267). — 
]  visited  this  school  on  the  Cih  of  February.  It  is  held  in  a  room 
similar  to  that  at  Llandovery,  being  the  day-room  which  opens  from 
the  hoys*  yard.  On  Sundays,  both  adults  imd  children  are  allowed 
to  attend  whatever  place  of  worship  or  Sunday-school  they  or  their 
parents  please.  The  master  takes  such  children  as  are  too  young  to 
exercise  their  choice,  or  have  no  natural  gunrdians,  to  the  school  ut  his 
own  chapel,  where  the  instruction  is  exclusively  in  Welsh.  The 
numerous  calls  upon  the  master'*  time,  in  his  capacity  of  house-mailer, 
do  not  allow  of  his  keeping  school  nt  any  regular  hours.  None  of  the 
few  children  whom  I  found  present  could  read  the  Scriptures  cither 
in  Welsh  or  English.  The  copies  were  well  set  in  their  books,  but 
the  children's  wriiing  was  a  miserable  scrawl.  The  master,  who 
seemed  a  quiet  and  rather  intelligent  man,  told  me  that  he  had  once 
had  a  scholur  learning  arithmetic,  but  that  the  rest  had  nil  stayed  too 
short  a  time.  I  must  mention  that  the  two  boys  who  hud  been 
longest  in  school  were  said  to  have  weak  intellects.  I  requested  the 
master  to  select  me  a  few  of  his  best  pupils.  He  chose  three,  of 
wli>  m  two  IVCN  //•■  Ooys  last  named.  All  three  were  attending  Bethel 
Sunday-school  ■  hud  been  upwards  of  three  years  in  the  house,  and 
bad  never  been  in  any  Oliver  day-school ;  two  of  them  were  more  than 
10  years  old,  including  one  of  those  with  weak  intellect.  They  had 
heard  of  Christ — he  was  God — did  not  know  that  he  had  ever  been  in 
I  he  world— he  was  born  [sic)  —  at  Bethlehem— is  in  heaven  now— had 
died — (in  answer  to  the  question  By  what  dcuth  did  he  die?)  lie  died 
in  our  stead  — (in  answer  to  the  question  Wty  did  he  die?)  he  died 
thai  we  might  be  horn— (iu  answer  to  the  question  What  makes  the 
difference  between  day  and  night)  Jesus  Christ — God — the  sun — God 
made   ihc  win — and  all  the  world  besides— in  six  days — rested  o\\  the 

seventh — on  the  sabbath — i*  now  Sunday —we  should  not  work  on 

Sunday — said  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Welsh — did  not  know  the  meaning 
Of  nnien — it  came  ul  the  end  of  prayers— God  sees  us  at  all  times — 
in  the  dark  os  well  ns  in  the  light— we  cannot  see  God— God  will  make 
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:i  difference  between  the  {rood  and  bad— by  sending  the  good  lo  heaven 
and  ihe  had  in  hell.  The  master  pal  my  questions  in  Welsh,  being 
utmost  tlie  fir^-t  person  in  Wales  that  I  could  induce  to  put  them  ver- 
batim. He  said  that  perhaps  by  varying  Ihcm  he  could  have  made 
the  children  answer  more.  (But  cf.  remarks  on  Steynlon  Chinch 
Sunday-school,  Konse  hundred,  Pembrokeshire.) 

Prayers  are  read  in  the  house  by  the  master  morning  and  evening. 
ut  which  the  children  join  in  the  responses,  und  so,  twice  daily,  repeal 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 

It  is  hardly  proper  to  call  such  cusuul  instruction,  as  the  master  can 
in  this  manner  afford  to  give,  a  school* 

The  master  has  to  pay  out  of  bis  salary  of  15/.,  according  to  hJfl 
agreement  with  the  guardians,  a  woman  who  tenches  needlework  to 
j  Is.  The  guardians  find  her  lodging  and  rations  in  the  house. 
lie  pays  her  7(.  per  annum. 

Union  Worl;hc//.u  AVAW,  LlanclUj  (Appendix,  p.  212).  —  I  vi Bite  I 
this  school  on  the  9th  of  February.  The  mistress  is  sister  to  the 
mistress  of  the  Nutional  school,  whom  she  had  previously  assisted  in 
school  at  High  Littleton,  in  Somersetshire,  before  their  removing  to 
Llanelly.      She  appeared  intelligent. 

The  schoolroom  looked  clean  and  comfortable.  It  was  fitted  with 
parallel  desks  and  benches  in  the  centre,  a  desk  along  one  side,  curds 
of  letters  and  spelling,  anotlie1*  showing  the  face  of  a  clock,  three 
windows,  and  a  fireplace. 

The  children  had  caught  the  itch  from  an  influx  of  Irish  paupers, 
and  were  under  quarantine  in  a  separate  part  of  the  house. 

There  is  no  house  chaplain.  The  mislrc- 9  goes  with  the  children  In 
church  on  Sundays.  Adults  on  that  day  go  to  what  place  of  worship 
they  please.  No  objections  have  ever  been  made  on  the  score  of  the 
children's  attending  church.  On  Sundays  the  mistress  gives  them 
religions  instruction  from  ten  to  eleven,  be'ore  the  morning  service. 

The  mistress  speaks  no  Welsh.  She  has  uniformly  found  that  tlie 
children  understood  English. 

I  srenl  into  the  bovs'  ward.  Of  course  I  found  them  merely  in  iuotl 
old  rags  as  could  with  least  cost  be  burnt  after  their  cure.  Their  (aces 
also  wete  excessively  dirty.  Three  of  them  were  barefoot.  Their  ward 
was  in  a  very  untidy  condition.  I  found  eleven  present.  The 
following  answers  were  obtained  from  two  only  of  the  whole  number. 

There  are  ten  commandments — repeated  the  fourlh  commandment 
slowly  and  correctly — the  serenth  day  is  now  called  Sunday — OfK  boy 
repeated  the  days  of  the  week  correcily  (the  resl  failed  to  do  so,  though 
separately  islead)— did  not  know  what  month  it  was,  nor  iht  sear  ire 
are  UviQg  in — there  ore  twelve  months  in  the  year — repeated  them — 
could  not  say  in  which  month  Christmas  enme — we  were  in  the  winter 
quarter— could  not  name  any  other  quarters besideswinternnd  summer — 
repeated  the  fifth  commandment — the  sixth — the  first  murderer  was 
(mi.  who  kil'ed  Abel  his  brother.  I  proposed  to  them  a  simple  case 
of  occidental  homicide  by  throwing  a  stone.  They  replied  it  WOUfu 
be  murder,  and  a  man  would  be  hung  for  it— repeated  the  eighth  com- 
mandment. I  proposed  lo  them  several  familiar  cases  of  taking  one's 
tm  n  property,  of  taking;  another's  and  this  witli  or  without  pel  miss*  I ., 
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!<»  whttb  they  gave  correct  answers.  Fran  the  commandments  we 
leurn,  besides  our  duty  to  Hod,  our  duty  to  our  neighbour — Mir  duty  LO 
oar  neighbour  is  to  love  him  as  ourselves — repeated  the  Lord's  prayer — 
Our  Father  means  God —  the  word  trespasses  is  the  same  as  trans- 
win — could  not  give  any  shorter  word  for  the  same  thing — heaven 
>s  God's  dwelling — the  place  mott  unlike  it  is  hell — he  did  not  know 
the  meaning  of  Amen — it  came  at  the  end  of  prayers  (same  answer  at 
Kenarth  workhouse  school).  Twelve  pence  is  Is. ;  could  not  tell  how 
many  |>eiice  in  3s. ;  two  sixpences  in  \u — could  not  say  how  many  in 
I8d — could  not  tell  the  value  of  half-n-crown,  nor  by  how  much  it 
exceeded  I  shilling.      1/.  =  '2i)s.      31.  =  60s.  (after   several  attempts). 

The  Queen's  name  is  Alexander — did  n»t  know  where  she  lives — is 
a  woman — is  married — did  not  know  her  husband's  name — the  country 
we  are  living  in  is  Llanelly — could  nut  say  whether  it  was  in  England  or 
not — could  not  name  any  other  place  than  Llanelly — the  mail  goes  to 
Swansea — to  Kidwelly  —  to  I'nrmarthen —  these  places  ore  not  all  in 
one  direction — Kidwelly  is  nearer  than  Carmarthen  —  these  names 
represent  towns — could  not  tell  if  there  was  any  other  way  of  gong 
Irmii  Uitnelly  In  Swanst;i,  except  along  the  road. 

The  girls  were  in  a  separate  ward  in  the  women's  yard,  and  suffering 
from  the  same  complaint  ns  the  boys.  I  opened  the  door,  but  the  room 
was  so  close  and  offensive  that  I  could  not  enter. 


Union    Workhouse  Srhools,  Swansea  (Appendix,  p.  370). — I  visited 

lhe«e  school-*  on   the  22nd  of  February.    That  for  the  boys  is  held  in  a 

room  opening  out  of  the  boys1  yard,  with  u  common  wall  between  it  and 

ilir  Stables  of  the    infirmary.      This    common,   or   inside,  wall    of  the 

i  l-roooi    i-  much  higher  than   iln-  wall  fiuming  the  yard.     The 

H  are  close  to  the  school-room.  There  nre  no  means  of  cleansing, 

|  t  by  emptying  tlu-m  oat  into  the  boys'  yard.      During  such  times, 

of  course,  the  school-r^om  is  untenable;  and  at  all  times  it  is  more  or 

ten  ullVnsive. 

I  annex  to  my  Report  copies  of  the  time-table  and  rules,  as  well  ns 

-pectus  of  contemplated  improvements. 
I  found   the  school   in  a  satisfactory  stole,  so  far  as  the    instruction 
went      The  writing  was  clean  and  good.     All  the  boys  present,  except 
llx,  oaoie  from  Swansea  parish  ;  only  one  understood  Welsh. 

1  heard  five  hoys  read  Genesis  xx.  They  all  read  well,  and  answered 
vritD  iotelliaeitGei  giving  a  virv  fair  account  of  I  shame  I — Agar — Batnl) 
— Isaac.  I  was  particularly  pleated  with  their  rccolleclion  o/cirrui/i- 
• — < .  ;/.,  the)  were  able  to  reproduce  the  pictuie  of  Agar  and  her 
dying  son,  and  the  angel  showing  her the  fountain— cif  Ishmael's  being 
I  wild  m  mi.  rt  fighting  against  every  one,"  and  living  by  his  bow — very 
different  froai  the  Blolid  insensibility  to  nil  that  is  poetical  in  the  sub- 
jects reed  which  one  generally  t'mds  in  elementary  schools. 

1  heard  eJgbl  other  boys  read  in  the  New  Tesiameni,  all  with  ease. 
'lite  word  "  ttlffii  elh"  meant  "  enough."  Gave  the  names  of  most  of 
the  disciples.  Peter  had  been  a  fisherman;  he  was  to  be  made  a 
tinner  of  men;  lite  meaning  ef  thai  (TBI  M  that  he  would  draw  men  to 
oIb  net  would  be  the  Bible — the  gospel—  bfl  preaching: 
They  worked  a  few  sums  in  Denial  arithmetic  pretty  well  ;  though 
one  or  two  did  DM  kaon  h««w   many  penet*  there  are  in  half-a-crown. 
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They  sang  an  old-fashioned  carol-tune,  which,  from  its  very  rudeness 
and  simplicity,  was  pleasing. 

On  the  whole,  I  consider  that  this  school  reflects  much  credit  on  the 
master  and  chaplain.  Il  would  be  very  desirable  llial  the  board  should 
Hud  him  a  better  school-room  and  more  sufficient  apparatus. 

I  found  the  girls  huddled  together  in  a  very  close  and  inconvenient, 
room  upstairs.  There  was  a  better  school-room  for  litem,  hut,  as  it 
hud  no  fireplace,  it  could  not  be  used  in  winter.  The  one  in  which  I 
found  them  contained  only  a  bench  or  two,  and  a  common  round  three- 
legged  table,  at  which  the  mistress  sat.  She  seemed  a  superior  woman, 
and  to  have  good  ideas  of  her  duty,  eo  far  as  I  could  judge  from  her 
conversation.  She  had  been  in  a  walk  of  life  somewhat  superior  to  her 
present  position.  The  children  were  ill  off  for  books;  only  four  tattered 
Bibles  ci Mild  be  mustered.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  lending  books  of 
her  own — Mrs.  Burbauld's  stories,  an  odd  volume  or  two  of  the  Satur- 
day Majraeiue,  or  coloured  prints,  to  be  read  or  looked  at,  as  rewords. 
It  was  also  her  endeavour  (she  said)  lo  teach  them  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  arithmetic  as  servants — t,ff,9  to  make  out  a  butcher's  hill  ; 
receive  change;  to  know  what  the  several  parts  of  n  gown  woum  cost ; 
how  much  would  remain,  after  paying  for  it  from  their  wages,  for  the 
savings-bank ;  &c  She  endeavoured  in  this  way  to  make  up  for  the 
•'. "daily  experience  to  which  their  confinement  within  the  walls  sub- 
jected them.  She  also  told  me  that  she  took  particular  pains  in  ex- 
plaining the  words  which  they  read. 

I  was  very  much  pleaded  with  these  intimations,  but  disappointed  in 
the  proficiency  of  the  children. 

Of  the  seven  whom  I  heard  read,  six  read  with  ease;  hut  they  could 
tell  me  nothing  about  St.  Peter,  except  that  he  wept  bitterly  ;  did  not 
know  for  what.  It  was  Judas  who  betrayed  Christ.  Described  accu- 
rately the  position  in  which  Christ  was  nailed  on  the  cross,  but  could 
give  none  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  crucifixion  ;  two  thieves 
were  crucified  with  him  (in  answer  to  the  question  "  Was  he  crucified 
alone?");  knew  nothing  about  the  penitent  thief,  nor  in  whose  grave 
Christ  was  laid,  lie  was  dead  three  days  ;  rose  the  third.  Did  not 
know  who  was  keeping  guard  at  the  grave.  He  is  in  heuveu  now  .  no 
one  saw  him  go  there.  He  will  come  again,  when  the  world  is  at  an 
end  ;  could  not  tell  any  difference  which  there  would  be  between  his 
lirst  coming  and  his  second.  Did  not  know  what  a  manger  is.  They 
knew  the  Catechism*  hut  mily  by  rote. 

Tlipre  were  no  more  than  two  copy-bonk*,  and  these  but  little  written 
lag  partly  filled  by  girls  who  had  left  the  house.  There  was  90 
little  room  or  apparatus  that  I  could  not  examine  the  girls  in  arith- 
metic and  writing  on  the  slate.  Some  complaints  were  mnde  that  the 
mistreM  « its  lupine  in  not  applying  lo  the  board  for  what  apparatus 
Wafl  wanted. 

There  is  a  beautiful  sou-view  in  front  of  the  house,  full  of  vessels  at 

the  time  ol  my  visit.     It  i*  effectually  built  out  by  the  high  walls  of 

H  I-.'  \aid.     The  boys'  yard  is  on  the  oilier  aide  ol  the  uou»e.    (Cf- 

Union  Workhouse,  Neath.) 
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On  the  State  of  Education  in  Wales,— 


"  Copt  of  the  Rulus  and  Reui/l\tions  fur  Oie  Government  of  the 
Boys'  School  in  the  Workhouse  belonging  to  ihe  Swansea  Union.— 
February  22,  1S47. 

"  Mri*ortuid\ini. — The  boys,  by  order  of  the  vbMiig  committee,  an  to  be  kepi  ib- 
ceutly  clothed  ;  to  have  a  change  of  shirt  ami  stocking*  at  the  least  once  a-week  *,  EfaelK 
shoes  always  kept  as  well  u  possible  in  repair  ;  and  they  are  expected  to  b«  kept  in 
every  respect  clean  and  wholesome  in  their  jiersoni. 

"  Tnes.-lioolmaster  or  the  union  is  to  see   tliat  the   hoys  under  hi*  care  ban 
regular  meats  in  a  proper  manner,   ■gnedbl)  to  the  dietary  table — thai  is  tos;i> . 
111!  duty  to  sec  and  inspect  the  swne,  ami   (0  satisfy  himself  that  the  buys  U«   cr.ry 
jiifltice  doue  them  u  regards  quality  anil  quantity. 

M  Thsboys  in  the  said  workhouse  are  to  be  instructed  according  to  tbeit  reap* 
atrilitki  and  ages  in  reading,  wriiing,  and  arithmetic  oi  faros  to  trie  end  or  the  ml* of 
Prncrice;  mid  also  the  ichoo] waiter  is  expected  to  |»y  tiud  keep  tlie  strictest   |  ■ 
attention  to  and  orcr  the  morals  of  the  boys  under  his  care,  early  impressing  upon  Ibeir 
Touthful  minds  tlic   fatal  consequences  of  sin,  and   the  blessing*   promised  to  those  who 
dowelL 

■  The  hoys  belonffin?  to  tlie  school  are  to  be  taken  out  in  fine  weather  to  walk  for  at 
total  "i  cjiaur  and  a  lull' each  day  accompanied  by  the  schoolmaster. 

•    Every  boy  under  the  age  of  sixii-eu  to  attend  this  school  in  »c  bout-hours  «t  the  Icatt 
islts  each  day.     No  boy  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  is  to  be  coufin. 
in    ni^lXm  any  rell  or  dark  room  alone,  or  otherwise,  as  punishment 

"  No  mile  child  whose  age  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  exceed  fourteen  shall  be 
punished  by  corporal  punishment. 

rporal  punishment  not  to  he  inflicted  but  by  ihe  master  of  the  house  or  school- 
master, and  in  every  case  of  the  kind  it  is  ordered  for  both  to  be  present  if  possible. 

-•  Alt  punishments  whatever,  either  by  CaOflneflMQl  <>r  by  corporal  punishin»M\  rAttlt 
be  'Lily  MUrttsa  to  the  visiting  committee  on  their  neitt  visit. 

"  No  boy  to  be  punished  by  corporal  correction  until  six  hours  shall  hive  elapsed  from 
tlie  time  of  his  coniuiissiou  of  the  offence. 

"  In  short,  corporal  punishment  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  rjsjrst  to 
he  had  recourse  to  until  every  other  means  have  been  tried  to  reclaim  the  offending 
p. i  >. 

"  11m  manner  and  method  of  passing  the  time  each  day  by  the  boys  in  the  w.itk* 
boVi  school  belonging  to  the  .Swansea  Union: — 

"  Bfor*Mgi  —The  boyi  are  brought  from  the  dormitory  of  6  o'clock. 

From  (i  to  ^  past  0,  to  be  occupied  in  washing  and  combing. 
q     \  pill  8  t<>  B|  to  be  spent  in  learning  limous. 
.,      H  to  \  pass  S,  imUic  prayers  and  breakfast. 

\  past  S  to  \  jiast  10,  in  walking,  playing,  and  gardening. 
„     \  past  1 0  to  1 ,  lessons,  instmction,  and  ItQ  I 
„     1  to  2,  dinner  and  play-hour. 

'/ I —      „  2*o  5,  Usaoris,  instruction,  and  study. 

„  ft  tn  ti,  recreation  and  play. 

„  Q  tu  $  past  fi.  public  prayerantKl  nipper. 

„  ^  past  G  to  i  post  7,  reatssjigsj  \ui  play. 

I.uyi  arc  thai  taken  to  tlie  dormitory   by  the   schoolmaster,  and   n 
being  all  in  bed  by  S  o'clock. 

"  A'et(*  Reputations,  OMMCacCsy  Frfomny  38,  I 
"  ||  ti  prnviosed  ft*   tb  ■  and   also  with  the  view  of   instructing    the  ' 

b  Hardening  and  ifrieuUnre,  that  a  mall  ftUaJnenl  n1  froond  l*  it  , 

yea/i,  such  toot  (a  I    managed    I 

schoolmastrr  >-r  •  i  .  .,,1, .   »iidaIso 

r b«  ssfppLissi   widt  »ccns<«  :   4t,d  phjuititis;  tin-  saincj 

.    ssdaissfa 
:    by  way  of 
dsttss, 

■ill     lUtO    Sal  y    AlfOV*     uV 

tw«lv<<  ]  1    m   proper  season   I 
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i*ed.  Each  toy  iliall  he  allowed  an  hour,  or  if  twctmxiy  an  hour  and  a  half,  m  the 
ii u  rning — wy  from  half-put  eiitlit  lo  ten — lo  work  in  hit  garden  niidrr  the  sue  of  lot 
•ibou! muter.  That  the  several  crops  reared  and  iirwluced  shall  nut  he  molested  or  in- 
terfered with  by  any  person  until  they  arrive  at  peifrction,  and  have  been  wen  by  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians,  and  then  to  be  d it posed  of  agreeably  lv  hi*  order 
and  direction.  That,  in  order  lo  initiate  the  younger  boy  a,  they  ihall  be  allowed  ocea- 
«ionallr  to  assist  the  bigger  ones.  That  the  school  in  cuter  ihall  instruct  the  Iwys  what  n 
necessary  to  be  done,  and  also  visit  the  garden  each  day  u  see  thut  such  instruction  has 
been  duly  attended  unto." 


Union  Workhouse  School \  Cardiff  (Appendix,  p.  361). — I  visited 
lb  is  school  on  the  18th  of  March.  When  the  weather  is  fine,  it 
is  held  only  three  hours  per  diem,  because  then  the  younger  boys  nre 
all  taken  nut  walking  by  the  master  during  each  afternoon,  and  are 
occasionally  invited  to  the  houses  and  grounds  of  gentry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  older  bo>a  arc  employed  at  work.  There  ia  u  house- 
chapluin.  All  in  the  house  attend  the  Church  service.  All  the  children 
lenrn  the  Catechism.  English  is  spoken  in  almost  every  parish  of  the 
union,  und  is  generally,  throughout  the  county,  used  Tor  purposes  of 
business. 

xv.  *SV.  Luke. — 13  oor/a,  2  girls. — A  story  of  this  kind  is  called  u 
parable — an  Instructive  story— a  comparison  between  one  thing  and 
another — another  such  story  was  that  of  the  unjust  judge— repeated  it 
utmost  verbatim — Christ  meant  to  teach  men  thereby  that,  though  our 
miis  are  not  forgiven  the  first  lime,  we  should  pray  often — explained 
the  parable  ot  the  sower  very  satisfactorily  piece  by  piece — we  cannot 
resist  the  devil  by  our  own  strength — we  learn  thai  Christ  is  stronger 
than  the  devil  from  iv.  St.  Matthew — the  devil  tries  to  overthrow  men 
hy  tempting  them — be  tried  so  to  overcome  Christ,  and  failed.  In 
natural  history  they  had  been  reading  about  the  elephant,  dug,  eagle, 
and  whale.  Ttiey  could  not  tell  by  what  name  those  animals  are  culled 
who  live  with  man — the  dog  is  recommended  by  his  showing  more  love 
to  man  than  any  other  Bnimai — could  not  give  the  word  fidelity  in 
answer  lo  its  definition — but  gave  faithfulness  as  n  synonym — in  the 
Scriptures  we  read  nbout  dogs,  in  the  story  of  Lazarus  and  Dives — 
different  kinds  of  dngs  are  Newfoundland  dog> — bull-dogs — terriers^^ 
spaniels, bloodhounds — greyhounds;  could  not  give  pointers  in  answer 
to  u  description  of  them  ;  could  not  tell  how  the  Newfoundland  dofl/e 
feet  fitted  him  for  swimming,  but  described  web-footed  by  conlrustiiig 
a  hen  and  a  duck  when  I  suggested  it;  of  the  other  species  of  dogs 
named  iheyonlv  knew  that  terriers  hunted  rats,  and  greyhounds  hares. 
The  elephant  lives  in  hot  countries— in  India — which  is  in  America — 
Africa — Asio,  distinguished  from  other  creatures  by  his  trunk  und  his 
tusks — ivory  is  made  of  his  tusks — ivory  is  used  for  stomps,  and  handles 
uf  knives — uses  his  trunk  as  a  hand — his  mouth  is  under  his  trunk  ; 
could  not  say  if  his  teeth  ore  large — lives  on  vegetables — man  uses  him 
— to  curry  heavy  burdens — driver  sits  on  his  neck,  almost  on  h;s  head 
— those  who  ride  on  him  hate  n  couch  on  his  back — is  a  wise  animal — 
the  elephant  is  stronger  than  man — inuu  subdues  him  by  power  given 
fan  God — as  we  read  in  Genesis — knew  the  verse— because  man  has 
a  soul. 

The  whale  is  sought  for  his  oil  and  for  whalebone — the  whale  is 
found  in  cold  climates — is  discovered  by  his  coming  up  to  brculbe*  mid 
throwing  up  a  column  of  water. 
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The  eagle  lives  upon  other  birds— colled  a  bird  of  prey — spelt  "prey" 
correctly— has  a  bended  beak— has  strong  cluws  or  talons — is  culled 
the  monarch  or  king  of  birds — the  lion  is  called  the  monarch  or  kinp 
of  beasts. 

They  worked  correctly,  u  If  a  thing  happened  59  years  ago,  in  what 
year  did  it  happen?"  but  failed  to  answer,  a  What  is  the  difference 
between  5  lbs.  8  0*.,  at  Gd.  per  lb.,  and  7  lbs.  4  oz.,  at  Sd.  per  lb.  B  " 

The  writing  was  unuRually  good  and  clean. 

A  few  volumes  had  been  presented  to  form  the  commencement  of  a 
library.  The  favourite  books  ore  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  lives  of 
Nelson,  Franklin,  and  Napoleon.  Some  of  the  latter  are  lent  by  the 
master.  The  girls  sew  every  afternoon.  There  is  a  matron,  who  takes 
charge  of  the  youngest  children,  and  who  walks  out  with  the  girls 
ir  their  work.  They  do  not  usually  enter  school  before  five  years  of 
There  is  no  attempt  to  create  an  infant  school.  I  found  the  very 
little  ones  silting:  unemployed. 

Union  Workhouse,  Neath  (Appendix,  p.  315).— I  visited  the  house 

00  the  24th  of  February.  There  is  no  school.  Such  of  the  children 
as  are  old  enough  attend  the  charity-school  in  Neath.  There  were  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  only  five  girls  and  six  boys  in  the  house.  They 
attend  three  full  church  services  each  Sunday,  two  out  of  the  house, 
and  one,  by  the  chaplain,  within  the  walls.  There  is  an  up-stairs  room 
for  the  children  in  wet  weather.  Their  yards  were  miserable  places; 
Utile  irregularly-shaped  patches,  enclosed  with  high  walls,  and  covered 
«iib  green  mouldy  damp.    This  workhouse  is  very  pleasantly  situated. 

1  can  see  no  reason  for  immuring  children  \\\  such  pens  as  these. 
There  is  no  sort  of  library  for  their  use  in  the  house,  and  thus  many 
hours  are  wasted  in  that  llaUen  vacuity  which  is  the  readiest  nourisher 
of  vicious  thoughts  and  habits.  All  those  in  the  house  when  I  visited 
it  could  read.  The  mistress  described  them  as  well  conducted  and 
anxious  to  learn.  Tracts  were  occasionally  brought  for  them  by  ladies 
of  the  Society  o\'  Friends,  and  by  some  chance  or  other  (I  believe  one 
of  (he  children  had  brought  a  parcel  wrapped  up  in  it)  I  found  a  copy 
of  the  Times   lying  in  the   boys'  room.       The  mistress  had    known 

il  place*  lost  to  boys  in  the  house  from  their  not  being  able  to  write, 


Extracts  from  the  Appendix,  containing  Reports  of  Workmen's 
Schools,  referred  to  in  p.  20  ante, 
PxarSH  of  Pembrev.—  Trim  Saron  Srhocl  (Appendix  p.  216).— 
This  school  is  supported  principally  by  Messrs.  Norton,  Uppcrton, 
and  Stone,  who  pay  4s.  a-weck  to  the  mistress  for  teaching  their  work- 
men's children.  The  children  are  required  also  to  pay  \d,  per  week, 
but  nil  do  not  pay.  Farmers*  children  pay  2d.  a-week.  The  mistress 
spoke  English  tolerably  well.  The  furniture  consisted  of  one  table, 
one  desk,  and  four  benches.  Some  of  the  copy-books  were  tolerably 
well  written.  The  school-room  being  very  small,  Messrs.  Norton  aud 
Stone  informed  me  '.hat  the  sum  of  100J.  Is  subscribed  to  erect  a  new 

(Signed)  Wm.  Mokbis,  Atsitt'i/it. 

7h$    Works    D(it/-Srf,tH)ly    Carmarthen  (Appendix,   p.    293).— Thin 
school  is  held   in   u  room  of  the   master's  house,  which  was  far  too 
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small  to  contain  the  number  present,  40,  iklnapli  genet*  Ij  Bin  nd< 

30.    Tin-  muter  hns  been  bumghl  up  in  a  superior  manner,  a ., 

well  qualified   to  discharge  his  duties.      From    what  I  saw  ami  heard, 

bis  scholars   were  making-  great  progress  under   his  Instruction,    but 

an  undue  proportion  were  in   the  junior   classes.     Several  of  the  heal 

scholars   hud   I.iU'lv  been    taken    away  from   the  school.      Their  writing 

was  good,  and  some  answered  questions  readily  on  what  they  had  been 

rending. 

mbtr  0,  1S-16.  Wm.  Mohrjs,  Assistant, 


' 


Rhi,  nptmyt  School  (Appendix,  p.  30.'*). — The  i: 

end.'mistress  of  this  school  have  laboured  under  great  dfaacfwitBge,  fcr 
the  last  few  months,  in  consequence  of  the  BChoof-fOODl  lu\i  tg  been 
damaged  by  fire,  and  the  dwelling-house,  at  present  used  :is  a  school- 
room, bein£  far  too  small  to  accommodate  the  scholars.  It  b  expected, 
however,  that  the  regular  school-room  will  he  ready  again  in  a  tew 
weeks. 

The  master  and  mistress  seemed  to  devote  themselves  entire!}  m 
their  duties,  and  to  give  great  satisfaction.  The  master,  however,  did 
not  always  express  himself  grammatically — he  said,  M  They  goes-  and 
come*."  Both  school  furniture  and  books  had  been  burnt ;  whatever 
was  now  in  use  was  only  temporary  until  the  school-room  would  be 
ready. 

The  Ut  chapter  of  St  John's  Gospel  was  rend  by  many  with  ease; 
but  they  could  translate  only  the  first  verse  into  Welsh.  They  answered 
correctly  several  questions  from  "  Faith  and  Duty." 

March  B,  1847.  (Signed)  Wm.  Morris,  Assistant 

[It  does  not  appear  that  this  school  is  supported  by  compulsory  stop- 
pages. The  company  pay  a  salary  to  the  master  and  mistress,  and 
each  scholar  pays  twopence  per  week.] 

Dtvr/rtis  Schools — -fur  /?/»/.*.  Girls,  and  Infan(s  (Appendii,  p.  809, 
and  »Uprd,p.  116). — I  visited  these  schools  on  the  2!>rh  of  March. 
The  funds  by  which  they  are  supported  are  derived  out  of  a  monthly 
stoppage  of  id  in  the  W.  upon  the  workpeople  s  wages.  But  the  sum 
thus  raised  is  also  applied  to  provide  medical  assistance,  medicines, 
and  relief  during  sickness. 

The  girls'  ami  infant  schools  are  held  in  an  upper  and  lower  room  of 
the  same  building.    The  boys'  school-room  is  quite  separate,  in  another 
place.     The  battel  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  school.     B> 
the  stoppage  upon  wa^es,   the  children   pay,  in   the  infant,  girls',  and 
lower  hoys'  schools.  Itf.,  and  in  the  upper  boys'  school  2rf.  per  week. 

The  girts1  -eliool-room  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  It  lias  the  ad- 
vantage of  three  adult  teachers,  two  of  whom  Have  been  trained.  The 
present  mistress  has  not  been  tin  charge  of  the  school  mure  tfian  12 
mouths.  Under  her  predecessor  it  had  considerably  declined,  Karh 
afternoon  the  girls  sew  from  half-past  three  to  a  quarter  past  four.  On 
Fridays,  thej  bring  work  from  their  own  homes.      There  were  maps  of 

the  World  and  PeJeetfne  on  the  walls.    Arithmetic  is  taught  both  Bom 
the  board  and  shies.    The  children  were  neat  and  clean,  mid  the  school 
and  orderly. 
1   heard  the  1st  class  (17  ghfe)  rend  from  iv.  St.  Luke.     Only  eight 
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of  them   road  Willi  any  approach   in  MM  ami  correctness.      One  rcrul, 

'L'hcni shall  »t'tttii>  byoreoa  ■  torn  u  Thou $halt not tvUbu bread al 
another,  n  jnoi/ti'f  of  time  m  "  mountain  of  time ,-  another,  he  taught 

i  if  synagogues  as  At*  thought  into  their  n  .       (  hriat    had 

hem  baptized  in  the  river  Jordan — could  not  tell  what  doctrine  John 

hud  preached,  nor  any  story  nhotit  the  Jordan  in  connexion  with  Joshua 
—  knew  that  Elishu  divided  its  Waters  with  Elijah's  mantle — could  give 
00   description    of  a  wilderness — tin-    Israelites   were   wondering  there 

after  they  came  out  of  Egypt — Christ  was  called  a  Naiarene — repeated 

tlic  verse  in  which  Nathaniel  asked  If  any  good  could  come  from  Naza- 
reth— could  not  give  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  6th  commandment — 
Christ  prayed  for  his  enemies — could  not  give  the  instance  of  his  healing 
the  man  whose  ear  Peter  smote  oil'  in  the  garden — our  neighbour  means 
all  the  world — could  not  narrate,  nor  tell  anything  whatever,  alter  re- 
pealed questions,  of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

They  answered  fairly  in  arithmetic.  The  copybooks  were  well 
written. 

1  heard  the  2nd  class  (28  girls)  read.  Only  12  read  with  ease.  I 
asked  them  a  few  questions  on  the  natural  history  of  animals,  mr  h  as 
ih»'  lion,  camel,  &c-  They  appeared  silly  and  ignorant.  Their  copy- 
books were  not  ill  written.  J  expected  a  great  deal  more  proficiency 
than  I  found  in  this  school. 

The  iiifunl-school  is  well  supplied  with  apparatus,  and  the  master 
appeared  an  efficient  one.  There  is  a  small  room,  of  a  very  Incon- 
venient description,  which  is  used  us  a  class-room.  Children,  u 
backward,  arc  not  retained  in  this  school  later  than  aix  years  of  age. 
There  is  mi  enclosed  play-ground  attached  lo  it";  at  the  time  of  my  watt 
ii  had  been  newly  laid  with  broken  slag,  which  cfl'ered  a  dry  surface, 
though  rather  a  rough  one,  for  children  to  play  upon.  It  contained 
circular  swings. 

The  upper  and  lower  boys' schools  occupy  two  unequal  parts  of  a 
long  room,  Vol]  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  entrance  is  into  the  larger 
parr,  or  lower  school,  which  is  fitted  up  with  a  gallery,  running;  longi- 
lu  1  in  ally  and  divided,  like  the  boxes  of  a  theatre,  into  transverse  sections, 
by  curtains.  Each  class  bos  a  section.  The  curtaine,  however,  can 
In;  drawn  back,  und  two  or  more  classes  united  for  simultaneous  instruc- 
tion. The  teuther  of  each  class  occupies  the  floor  in  front  of  its  section 
of  the  gallery.  Opening  out  of  this,  and  partitioned  off  from  it,  is  the 
upper  school-room,  which,  in  shape,  is  Dearly  eauare,  and  also  lilted 
With  a  gallery.  It  contains  a  piano  ;  drawings  from  solid  figures,  done 
by  the  boys,  upou  the  walls;  maps,  and  i\ti>  kind  of  needful  appa- 
ll IS  by  liir  the  best  provided  m  liunl-room  which  I  ImTC  seen  in 
Wales.    I  found  2S  bays  in  it  receiving  a  tin.  to.    I  sftei 

heard  a  Bible  lesson  given  to  them  00  '2  Samuel  ii-      They  appeared  to 

a  fair  knowledge  of  llihlc  history  ;  but  tlicv  did  not,  in  general, 
vre&u  I  expecLed.    They  hud  a  competent  knowledge  D 
outlines  of  English  and  general  geography,  and  the  two  head  bora,  who 
l  considerably  senior  to  the  rest,  were  able  to  give  a  (olera 
Bed  i!  •-  |)l  incipel  articles  of  commercial  i 

Gibraltar — the  i  —Si.    II-;. 

Cape  of  Good  Hcpe,     But  of  the  On::  itution,   political   bik! 

judicial,  they  knew  nothing  whatever,  aol  eve  cent  In 
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Mine)  between  (he  lw<>  Houses  of  Parltnment,  nor  lite  nature  of  trial 
bj  i'liy.      Ill  arithmetic  lhe\  I]  be  very  well  taught ;   working 

vim's  in  fraction*,  unci  a  simple  equation  or  two,  with  extreme  rapidity. 
BOOM  of  them  hud  studied  mensuration  and  trigonometry,  with  lite  ap- 
plication of  lognrilhms  to  it.  The  greater  part,  however,  were  not  so 
fur  advanced  as  this. 

A*  a  generul  rule,  boys  are  not  allowed  to  remain  in  school  after  14 
veurs  of  age-  The  two  schools  are  always  full  to  overflowing,  and 
when  this  upper  school  is  once  attained,  it  is  considerably  appreciated, 
dikI  parents  ure  in  no  hurry  to  remove  their  children.  It  offers  the 
means  of  a  thoroughly  good,  even  superior,  education,  which  the 
Bjaaf  t  appeared  well  qualified  to  give. 

Attached  to  this  school  is  a  very  well-furnished  laboratory,  of  which 
use  is  made  in  lecturing.  The  master  has  an  evening;  class  of  adults  ; 
tipper  workmen,  who  come  to  learn  mathematics 

fit  the  lower  school  I  set  the  lieud  class  (27  hoys)  to  write  a  few 
lines  from  dictation,  about   the  cuckoo,  on  their  slates.      Of  the  v. 
number  only  one  wrote  it  in  any  tolerable  manner;  live  with  just  the 
icmotest  glimmering  oi'  sense  iit  the  few  words  set  down  by  them  ;  the 
rot  wrote  more  ffib&cruA  (I  use  the  term  advisedly). 

I  then  heard  ttiern  read  from  the  2nd  Book,  p.  89.  Only  six  of  the 
number  could  read  tolerably,  not  one  Could  be  said  to  reud  with  ease. 
1U\  had  lately  been  reading  (I  was  told)  the  1st  chapter  of  Vi  ; 
they  could  fitt  no  account  of  wliat  it  contained.  After  that  by  leadiug 
([in -Minns  I  had  got  Iroin  them  some  account  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  ill  answer  to  my  question — ""Why  were  the  disciples  sitting 
with  closed  doors  ;  of  whom  were  they  afraid  T*— they  replied,  uJeflUfl 
Christ— God— the  Holy  Ghost."  Q.  Where  was  Christ  crucified? 
A.  At  Bethlehem— at  Jerusulem — on  Mount  Morion — Pontius  Pilate. 

In  arithmetic  they  could  do  the  simple  und  compound  rules  j  but  not 
rtadUy  or  correctly. 

Finding  the  mOBl  adl  need  class  in  the  lowcrschool  so  very  ignorant, 
it  became  important,  111  order  to  estimate  the  practical  influence  of  the 
il,  that  I  should  iscertain  from  what  pari  of  the  school  the  ma 
jority  of  DOji  leave  it  No  registers  of  admission  or  departure  had  been 
kept  in  Hie  lower  school.  I  am  indebted  to  the  muster  of  the  upper 
school  for  the  subjoined  particulars; — 

Doir/nisy  April  5& 
Sir,— I  have  made  ■  list,  os  correct  as  possible,  according  to  the 
plan  you  desired  when  at  Dowlais  I  am  anxious  to  state,  regarding 
t Lie  lower  school,  that  at  present  il  labours  under  considerable  disad- 
vantage. Originally  there  were  two  masters  in  it  ;  but  for  a  long  time 
past  there  has  only  been  one,  the  place  of  the  other  that  left  never 
having  been  supplied.  The  second  master  lias  therefore  had  more  to 
perform  than  he  has  been  able  to  do  efficiently.  A  third  muster  is  now 
engaged,  and  he  will  shortly  commence  his  duties.      1  am,  &c. 


R.  JR.  W.  L'uujen,  Etq. 


M.  Hiasr. 


33  boyi  were  in  dip  upi*r  »cliool  at  (be  commencement. 

H  1  .iivc  bc«u  taken  from  the  lower  ■clraol  into  the  upper  during  U>  hut  three 

year*. 
56  have  alio  left  the  upper  BCboeL 
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31  of  iImm  who  Iwrc  left  ilio  upMVM 
mi  I].-  ii  n  u  orka. 

..»Ict. 
10 have  lrrt  in  noMMiunca  *r tl ir ir  Dwnti  lotting  Um  Wink*. 

2  are  engaged  m  clerk*  at  Ifarftjl  Ty  Iv  I. 

luin  tuiiflUht  hi  Sir  Jobn  Ciueat'a  school  at  Poole. 

1  dud. 


51  Iwya  have  left  from  the  variouichuaeaof  the  lowei  *cWtl,  dining  the  lm 
years,  without  QQttfWg  the  tip  per  •cbool  at  all. 

'10  of  'tint  niimWrortf  from  the  firat  elate  alone  (of  tb«  lower  school):  ■ 
QpdD  the  average,  thejiroponion  of  thee*  boyi  wh.i  cm',  r  | '..■  upon 
the  flrtt  claa*  nf  tlie  lower  to  time*  who  It-are  tafore  entering  tbe  umirr 

i*   nearly  us  ]•>  to  7  ;   thai  i«,  tilxrui  19  boy*  ciiter  the  uijier  acbool  fur  evny 
7  that  leuvo  from  tbe  tint  clou  of  tiie  Lower  without  doing  to.        M.  Hiasr. 

The  result  of  this  information  is,  thai  of  1 10  boys  who  have  left  the 
school  during  the  last  three  years  nearly  one-hnlf  (5  I)  hnve  not  reached 
the  upper  school,  and   more  than  one-third  (54  —  20  =  31)  have  00 
lained  even  the  first  class  in  the  lower  schoul. 

I  annex  Time  Tables  of  each  school- 


Rourmn  of  the  t'rm.K  Bi 


3  till    *pMt9. 

I  put  tUUi  pan  10. 

i  pasi  ]U till  iio  11, 
(  '..  II  till  i  |-rtll. 
1  ]  till  13 


«••■• 


18, 


A  naavQoi*  -— 
'.•till  -. 

4  to  3  till  1  to  4. 

i  lo  4  ull  4  put  4. 

4  p*rf  -I  nil  6. 


Mufidi 


Turnlay. 


llvmn  ami  ftiWi 

Api'l    .!. 

Itrcrettion. 

GruDiuni. 


\A  iitini-. 


Srnpture. 


Algatn. 

Ml. 

U#n<r»pliy. 
i'j\  BOWB1  . 


Littm:  I>m«*1iuj. 
Sriplure. 


Wwlntwiaj. 


aleaoiratton. 
Rerrvetlon. 
TaUeoL 


Writing. 

Eiprrimr'naoo 
iletiy. 


Ilj-tiin  anA  IV»jer.— Oi*nglng  Library  Hooka. 


Ihu  i*l.i. 


i  M*nt»l 

[Mil. 

tnoiUii  Hwt.ir*. 

Oram  mat. 


Wriunp. 
LinMrDnwlag. 

M  p'tit-. 


Voeal  Mtiac 
Sen  •*!«•. 


M.   IIlUM. 


Routinm  of  the  Lowib  9 
Daily  Kmline— 1ft  Class. 


flu  . 


I  lull 

,i,.  10  tOJ  ipartlu. 
■    Mil  I   part   U, 
|  fa*  1MB  aft. 

.—4  3- 

4  put  Hill!  i  put  4. 


' 


Tonoat. 


llnnn  aiul  I*r«>vr». 


VTvtoMday. 


Tlnnday. 


Slaw  An 

Mft 


ITaaiae. 


Hill"  Leeaon. 

frill. 

....III., I.  Lmm 


Writ  ok. 
|fa«kd   Irtlli 


I     Reattlfi] 

untuMiie. 

Krcrcalltm.' 


I  ■( 


-*U. — l'i«ni«. 


Wnttn*. 

t-ovnptij. 

Mwie. 


I  ewn. 


tniliiaatto, 


■"«• 


I  aam 
Mil*  M 

i, 


■ 


<'<mnarth>)i,  GUnnortjtux.  and  Pemhrokr. 
Daily  Boutins— 2ml  Clou. 
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Time. 

M.»u.U> . 

TumUjr. 

Wi-ln**lny. 

'Ilnnvlay. 

I'ttdny. 

9  till  4  put ». 

|pMf»iillTto  10. 

1  t.   IQttD  ipot  m. 
t  put  10  till  |  i  ,  ii 
4  toll  output  11.? 
|Pi«tiniUjJ.    ] 

AtTIRVKOM  ■  — 
ftUUj  lo3- 

i  u>;t  till  i  puts. 

t  putAlllUpwti. 
i  pMt  4  till*  put  4. 

llvmn  ami  fray 
MM 

New 

TMtta 

It-,  cation. 
Arithmetic, 

Senilis  am! 
Hymn  imd  Ptay 

Ml. 

Bible  Leuon. 

nfeta 

Drill. 
Bn4 

Axitbnedc. 

Writing. 
It  ratling  Jnd 
11....:  • 
■Ulng. 
»n.— DiimtM. 

i:.-.l,r- 

>-» 

Ti-itmifiit. 

Bocicatimi. 

■Vriilimelic 

Unwind. 
lIullati'iMuic 

Hit  1"  LcMin, 

\[ill«n.cUc. 

■ 
Spelling. 

Rumination— 
IMMQt- 

■  <iuu. 
Slat* 
Aritii*iaUc. 

Writing. 

pi 

onsaa 

March  30,  1^47 

. 

v\ 

K.    HOLHBa. 

1 


National  School ',  Uansamlet  (Appendix,  p.  330,  and  supra,  p.  121). — 
did  not  find  tlii*  school  in  operation;  but  I  saw  the  master,  and 
was  very  much  pleased  with  him.  He  spoke  us  a  quiet  sensible  mail  ; 
not  ;il  all  disguising  those  points  in  which  he  did  not  feci  well  qualified 
to  keep  a  school,  and  anxiously  inquiring  about  the  expense  of  normal 
•-( -hook,  particularly  the  Borough  Rond.  Among-  other  books  in  his 
B,  I  noticed  the  volume  on  Mechanics  in  Chambers'  series,  which 
he  was  reading;,  with  a  view  to  making  ?ome  use  of  it  in  school. 

Infant  School,  HansamUl  (Appendix,  p.  330,  and  supra,  p.  121). — 
I  visited  this  school  on  the  17th  of  February.  The  building  is  commo- 
dious and  furnished  in  the  uaud  manner.  The  site  was  given  by 
ftfosra.  Kin-man  and  Company,  and  the  cost  of  erection  defrayed  by 
"    essrs.  Grenfell  and  Sons, 

I   heard  a  gallery-lesson   given.      There  was  a  stand    with  o   frame 

to  which  prints  could  be  fixed.  Each  scriptural  lesson  JTafl  Itlostratad 
by  a  scriptural  print.  That  chosen  on  the  day  of  my  visit  was  the  son 
of  the  paralytic  man  by  Our  T-ord.  The  former  lesson  hud  been  about 
Christ's  walking  on  the  sea,  on  which  some  questions  were  asked,  lo 
see  if  the  children  remembered  it.  The  master  took  occasion  from  it 
to  contrast  Christ's  power  with  that  of  a  common  man,  and  to  throw  in 
some  remarks  upon  the  conditions  under  which  bodies  sink  or  swim  in 
water.  On  the  words,  they  thought  they  had  seen  a  spirit,  he  cautioned 
them  against  believing  in  ghost  stories. 

In  giving  the  lesson  on  the  cure  of  tbe  paralytic,  he  began  by 
asking',  Whom  do  we  see  in  this  print? — Jesus  Christ.  Poiut  him 
out.  They  did  so.  Whatdid  Christ  go  about  doing? — Curing.  What 
else? — Teaching.  How  could  we  tell  from  this  print  that  the  people 
liked  to  hear  Christ's  teaching? — No  answer.  How  can  you  lell  a 
good  preacher  from  a  bad? — Because  one  preaches  belter  than  the 
other.  Suppose  you  were  to  And  only  three  or  four  people  to  hear 
the  preacher  at  Cana  (a  neighbouring  chapel),  would  that  be  a  sign 
of  his  being  thought  a  good  preacher  or  a  bad  one  ? — A  bad  one.  How 
many  are  there  to  hear  Christ  preach  in  the  house? — It  is  quite  full. 
The  master's  manner  was  good  and  animated.  The  children  appeared 
pretty  well  interested  and  attentive. 
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IV  pirls  were  much  older  then  the  boys;  the  latter  were  drafted 
off  into  the  juvenile  school.  There  is  no  similar  school  fur  the  girls. 
They  sew  with  the  mistress  in  the  afternoons;  and  members  of  M  r. 
(•renfell's  family  attend  twice  a-week  to  teach  them  writing.  Beyon  I 
this,  their  daily  instruction  is  confined  to  the  routine  of  the  infant- 
BChooL  Almost  all  the  answers  came  from  the  girls.  Aiming  others, 
they  repealed  the  numher  of  miles  which  the  earth  is  distant  from  the 
urn,  its  circumference,  its  diameter,  nnd  most  of  the  counties  in 
England,  locally  grouped,  as  southern,  midland,  &c.  They  performed 
the  following  additions  very  readily— 25  +  16,  41  +  27,  68  +  40, 
108  +  9,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  without  states. 

I  heard  six  girls  rend  from  the  21st  chapter  of  St.  Luke.  One  could 
not  find  her  place.  A  widow  is  a  woman  who  has  buried  her  hus- 
band; the  word  in  verse  4,  by  which  we  Icoru  that  this  widow  was  a 
poor  woman,  is  penury;  2  miles  =  I  farthing  (not  mentioned  in  this 
chapter).  They  explained  rightly  how  it  was  that  she  had  given  more 
than  the  rich  people.  Christ  was  a  poor  man;  was  crucified  by  the 
Jews  and  Romans;  knew-  lite  distinction  of  Jews  and  Gentiles;  the 
Jews  ut  present  are  living  at  Jerusalem ;  gfttfl  the  word  prophet  in 
answer  iu  its  definllloft. 

This  school  appeared  to  be  efficiently  conducted. 

Jurtiiilr  School,  Llomamlel  (Appendix,  p.  331,  and  supra,  p.  121). 
— 1  visited  this  school  on  the  17th  or  February.  It  is  held  iu  a 
dingy,  dilapidated  building.  I  found  llie  old  master  (a  mason,  dis- 
abled, 41  years  ago)  sitting,  slick  in  hand.  The  12  senior  boys 
present  were  reading  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jamer.  The  class  to  which 
they  belonged  had  been  reading  straight  through  the  Testament.  I 
set  them  to  read  the  2nd  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  v.  13,  The 
word  scourge  was  read  sugar.  (Sugar  prows;  ia  made  from  cones; 
in  India;  which  is  warmer  than  this  country ;  used  to  be  grown  by 
slaves.)  What  happened  at  Christ's  baptism  tn  show  that  he  was  not 
a  common  man? — He  was  crucifitd.  John's  clothes  were  a  leathern 
girdle  (sic;  could  obluin  no  other  answer)  ;  could  not  tell  what  girdle 
means;  would  put  one  round  their  waist,  not  round  their  neck.  John 
lived  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea  ;  in  Jordan  (sir);  Jordan  is  a  river ;  John 
lived  by  Jordan;  it  is  a  very  green  and  fertile  country  all  about  there 
where  he  lived  ;  he  lived  in  six  waterpols  of  stone  {sic).  This  answer 
arose  from  an  effort  of  the  boy  who  made  it  to  find  by  reference  to  the 
chapter  some  verse  which  should  explain  what  was  asked.  The  early 
put  of  the  chapter  is  about  Christ's  turning  the  water  into  wine  ;  the 
hoy,  not  understanding  a  syllable  of  it,  had  lit  upon  lue  word  icatcrpott, 
IM  gave  it  la  answer  to  my  question  haphazard.  Cf.  National 
Bcbool]  Mcrthyr  Tydvil,  supra.  John  lived  iu  the  wilderness;  a  place 
where  nothing  grows.  Christ  was  now  grown  up:  while  a  child  he 
had  obeyed  his  parents.     Repeated  the  fifth  Commandment. 

The  writing  was  middling.     The  books  were  not  very  clean. 

The  master  complained  that  the  children  could  not  come  early  iu 
the  morning,  because  they  had  to  take  their  parents*  breakfast  to  the 
works ;  und  that  they  were  removed  at  a  very  early  age  from  school. 

A  list  of  attendance  is  sent  iu  weekly  to  the  Companies  whose  work- 
men support  the  school. 


Carmarthen,  Glamorgan,  and  Pembroke. 
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JfiruurtH  SvftooU,  Aberdare  (Appendix,  p.  333,  and  supra,  p.  117). 
— T  visited  these  schools  on  the  3Uih  of  March.  I  have  described,  in 
speaking  of  lite  parish,  lion  they  ore  situated.  A  bleaker  or  more 
desolale-lookiug  spot  than  the  table-land  on  which  Iliiwann  lies  could 
not  well  be  conceived.  The  tlat  is  common  and  waste,  lying  between 
the  summits  of  the  Breconshire  and  Glamorganshire  ranges,  which, 
some  miles  apart,  bound  it  on  the  north  and  south.  A  population  of 
about  2000  is  collected  here. 

There  are  two  schools  connected  with  the  works,  which  are  sup- 
ported by  stoppages  in  the  usual  manner.  The  proprietor,  however, 
leaves  the  entire  management  in  the  hands  of  the  men,  who  admins  « i 
the  funds  neither  very  amicably  nor  very  efficiently.  The  schools 
are  called — the  one,  the  Colliers'  and  Miners'  school,  the  other,  the 
Furnace  or  Firemen's  school.  Each  is  supported  by  the  class  of  work- 
men whose  name  it  bears. 

The  Miners'  School  is  held  in  a  room  over  a  stable.  I  found  it  very 
close  and  crowded.  Nothing  is  professed  to  be  taught  beyond 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.      The  only  reading-book  is  the  Bible. 

I  heard  eleven  children  read  vii.  Acts;  nine  read  with  ease.  Re- 
ligious instruction  was  not  professed  to  he  given.  The  master  pro- 
posed to  himself  to  teach  them  English.  They  knew  what  they  read 
httl'-t  than  many  children  whom  I  have  met  with,  and  put  correctly 
into  Welsh  (the  incumbent  of  Aberdare  was  present)  "  The  Bible  is 
the  word  of  God — Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God — Jesus  Christ  will 
judge  the  world — at  the  last  day."  Only  one  of  those  present  was  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  compound  rules  in  arithmetic.  They  were  able  to 
add  simple  figures  with  extreme  rapidity. 

They  knew  that  they  were  living  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan  and  in 
Wales.  They  mentioned  as  places  in  Glamorganshire — Aberdare, 
Merthyr,  Rnmncy,  Dowlois,  Rhidos,  Cardiff,  Neath,  Cwmbnch, 
Swansea :  did  not  know  in  what  county  the  hills  which  they  see  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  are  (Brecknockshire) — the  county  beyond 
Swansea  is  Abergavenny — could  name  no  other  counties  in  Wules, 
except  Glamorganshironnd  Monmouthshire — the  chief  town  in  England 
is  Tredegar — Qneeu  Victoria  governs  the  country — she  lives  at  London 
—  could  name  no  other  town  in  England  besides  London — did  not 
know  where  the  packets  go  to  from  Cardiff.  Only  one  of  the  scholars 
present  had  been  nt  Cardiff  ind  Merthyr;  two  at  Swansea  am! 
Merthyr;  none  of  them  had  ever  been  in  England  ;  the  greater  part 
had  never  been  three  miles  from  Uirwauu.     The  writing  was  lair. 

The  Furnace-men's  school  is  held  in  the  muster's  kitchen.  I  heard 
eight  children  read  xxiii.  Acts  very  indifferently.  The  master  h  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  no  religious  instruction  is  given  in  the  school, 
lie  gave  a  few  words  to  be  spelt  (which  was  for  the  most  pnrt  done 
correctly)  on  the  passage  read. 

On  being  naked  to  name  works  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  they 
named  Hirwaun,  Merthyr,  Cyfurlha,  Aberdare,  but  could  name  no 
others;  knew  that  they  were  living  in  Glamorganshire — mid,  as  other 
ih  counties,  named  Brecknockshire,  Carmarthenshire,  Munmouth- 
Inire,  Merthyr,  Aberdare.  Dowlais — beyond  Monmouthshire  is  Eng- 
hnul— did  not  know  the  capital  of  England— ofter  being  told  Lond6*t 
they  named,  as  another  town  in  England,  Europe — a  railway  train  ia 
drawn  by  an  engine — the  engine  is  moved  by  fire  and  woter— steam 
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—  knew  the  use  of  soils,  anil  also  of  steam,  for  ships — knew  Che  month* 
of  the  year  \ery  imperfectly — dirt  not  know  what  day  falls  on  the 
•>Sth  of  December — nor  ilie  name  of  che  day  on  which  we  celebrate 
i T.  list's  birth — after  a  lonjj  time  a  boy  of  15  or  16  Baid  Christman. 
The  master  thought  that  the  children  could  generally  read  and  write 
before  goiim  into  ilie  works.  He  spoke  English  well  himself,  and 
corrected  the  children's  pronunciation  judiciously. 

To  be  made  in  any  degree  efficient  both  these  schools  require  to  be 
put  on  o  totally  new  touting:  the  parents  have  no  confidence  in  them, 
Uld  i  he  children  hate  attending.  New  schools  will  probably  be  erected 
on  the  waste  in  a  short  time,  connected  with  the  Church.  There  is  a 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  minivers  and  workmen  to  erect  a  school  on 
iIk-  Itritish  system.  They  were  not  able,  however,  to  obtain  n  site. 
Welsh  is  almost  universally  spoken  here;  but  there  exists  no  prejudice 
ajnunst  English.  I  heurd  of  several  cases  of  workmen  reading  and 
'*  grasping;  after  knowledge"  (such  was  the  expression  used)  as  much 
aa  they  could.  Several  of  the  bipjrer  lads  had  leamt  to  write  during 
the  winter.  Shortly  before  my  visit,  the  schoolmaster  from  Taipirth, 
in  Brecknockshire,  had  been  at  Hirwaun,  with  one  of  his  pupils  as  a 
specimen,  lecturing  upon  various  subjects,  which  had  given  a  great 
impulse  to  people's  minds,  and  they  were  anxious  lo  gel  a  master  who 
should  be  capable  of  giving  similar  lectures  in  the  school-room,  occa- 
sionally, after  work-houra  in  the  long  evenings  of  winter. 

Looking  nt  the  narrow  limits  of  information  possessed  by  the  bojs  in 
the  two  schools,  it  becomes  easy  to  understand  what  was  told  me  by 
one  who  witnessed  much  of  the  Chartist  outbreak.  He  said,  *'  The 
men  who  marched  to  join  Frost  had  no  detiniCe  object,  beyond  a 
fanatical  notion  that  they  were  to  march  immediately  to  London*  fight 
i7  01 1  at  but  tit;  and  conquer  a  great  kingdom"  One  could  not  help 
lrf»ing  reminded  of  ihe  swarm  that  followed  Waller  the  Penniless,  and 
took  the  town  which  tliey  reached  at  the  end  of  their  first  day's  march 
for  Jerusalem.  The  peculiar  excitability  of  the  Welsh  character  on 
any  idea  of  religion,  whether  of  a  doctrinal  or  social  aspect,  coupled 
with  their  almost  inconceivable  secular  ignorance,  appears  to  me,  1mm 
all  the  inquiries  I  have  been  able  to  make,  the  true  clue  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  that  insurrection. 

Thnmavir  School  (Appendix,  p.  33*7). — I  visited  this  school  on  the 
4th  of  March-  The  works  with  which  ii  is  connected  lie  almost  at  the 
extremity  Of  Cwm  A  Ion,  and  enn  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  road  to  them- 
Then  had  been  no  school  previous  to  the  present  master's  coming,  ,i  few 
months  before*  Among;  his  sc  holms  were  five  children  of  the  ngeni  of  the 
works.  Those  with  whom  I  was  most  concerned,  Ihe  Working-people's 
children,  were  hardly  farther  advanced,  any  of  them,  than  beinirjiisl  able 
to  read.  The  boya  were  all  comfortably  clad,  and  shod  in  very  strong 
boots.     They  looked  remarkably  fat  and  well  fed. 

The  school  ap|>earcd  Co  he  wholly  unorganized.     There  whs  neither 

-lint   nor  monitor.      While  the   master  attended  to  one    p.irt,  the 

inder  were   supposed    lo    be  learning  their   lessons;    which    the 

youpgei  vines  performed  by  putting  their  faces  close  to  their  books  or 

cm ils,  and   moving  their  lips  with  great  rapidity  as  often  as  tliey  saw 

'(icy  were   looked   at.   and  by  staring  about  them  at  other  time<. 

The  master,  who  was  librarian  to  a  mechanics'  iustitute  at  Neath,  had 
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been  but  a  short  time  ill  his  post,  and  I  could  ascertain  very  little  from 
him.  Three  of  ihe  agent's  five  children  form  a  senior  class,  nnd  could 
ull  i trail  well.  I  heard  sis  others  rend,  all  very  ill,  from  ooe  of  Chatn- 
Ijooks,  a  passage  describing  a  walk  in  the  country.  God  made 
all  ihe  beautiful  things  they  had  been  reading  of — in  six  dove — rested 
the  seventh — read  this  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis — we  ourIii  to  rest 
also — we  arc  told  to  do  so  in  the  Bible — repealed  the  fourth,  commmul- 
inent — there  are  nine  mher  commandments — to  be  found  altogether  in 
die  Bible,  not  in  the  Testament — in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  tixodus — 
the  New  Testament  is  about  Christ — knew  nothing  about  Ihe  prophets 
or  prophecies— Christ  was  the  Son  of  God — could  menliou  no  (act 
proving  Ma  to  he  more  thnn  man.  The  Scriptures  are  read  in  school 
Withonl  any  comment.  I  saw  no  innps,  prints,  or  provision  of  nn\  kind 
fot  giving  more  than  the  most  elementary  instruction,  and  not  even  'his 
by  the  best  means.  The  stoppage  upon  the  men's  wa^cs  docs  not 
include  books.  The  master  said  that  he  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
this  respect,  There  is  no  separate  room  for  the  girls, nor  any  provision 
for  their  industrial  mining. 

A  ,-ntk  Abbey  Works  and  Schools  (Appendix,  p.  338). — These  works 
and  (he  bouses  round  tbern  forma  suburb  of  Neath.  Joseph  Price,  Esq., 
■rbo  ■  managing  partner  of  the  company,  told  me  tliat  the  aflfaooll 
Ittachcd  to  them  had  had  the  most  beneficial  effect  upon  ihe  working* 
classes  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  u-ed  to  be  notorious  for  their  black- 
i^iuirclisrn.  The  school  was  formerly  held  in  premises  which  were  part 
of  the  works.  Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  present  school-rooms,  w  hi  eh 
are  separate  buildings  surrounded  by  a  wall,  Mr.  Price  instituted  some 
inquiries  respecting  the  effects  of  the  school,  which  had  then  been  in 
operation  for  about  20  yearn.  Cadoxtou  is  a  large  parish,  extending 
nearly  ihe  eutire  width  of  the  county,  from  Swansea  Bay  to  Brecknock1 
shire,  and  cnnuiiuing  eight  or  nine  hamlets.  Of  all  the  scholars  who 
since  iis  commencement  had  been  in  the  school,  two  only  had  become 
chargeable  on  the  parish,  and  of  these  two,  one,  a  girl,  had  become  insane, 
and  the  other,  a  young  man,  had  lost  the  use  of  his  arm.  The  present 
buildings  were  erected  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Price  on  the  land  of,  and  with 
materials  furnished  b\ ,  the  Lords  of  the  Abbey,  of  whom  Lord  Dyuevur 
is  on^.  There  had  been  three  mnsters  at  the  boys'  school.  When  it  was 
about  hemp;  opened  for  the  IirM.lime,  a  lad  of  16,  who  had  up  to  that  age 
been  in  Lhc  Nulnuial  school  at  Reath,  occasionally  assisting  the  WlnlTT, 
applied  to  Mr.  Price  for  work.  Mr.  Price  thought  him  likely  to  umke 
a  good  master,  and  hound  him  apprentice  to  himself  to  learn  the  art  of 
a  srttant  master.  In  lulhlmentof  this  agreement,  he  first  sent  him  to  the 
British  school.  In  <-ioni-sircel,  Swansea,  as  a  mode  I -school.  On  his 
iriurn.iln:  NcatU  Abbey  school  rapidly  filled  under  his  bunds.  During 
the  vacations,  Mr.  Price  b^nl  trim  to  London,  Bristol,  uud  elsewhere,  to 
see  the  best  schools  that  lie  could  hear  of.  The  master,  by  taking 
advantage  of  these  opportunities,  had  risen,  at  the  lime  of  my  visit,  to 
be  bead  of  Coalston  school,  at  Bristol.  His  successor  tl  the  Abbey 
school  was  less  efficient.  Under  his  hands  the  school  declined,  and  he 
had  recently  been  induced  10  resign.  The  present  master  was  ju*i 
entering  on  bis  duties,  and  seemed  likely  to  discharge  them  well. 
Mr.  Price  was  one  of  the  first  proprietors  of  works  who  introduced 
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oil  rt  0H  m  /r<^*, — 


Ihe  custom  of  weekly  stoppages  for  the  support  of  a  school.  The  plan 
had  been  already  in  inceeaafitl  Operation  tor  providing  medical  atlend- 
anee.  Mr.  Price  considered  that  Ihe  masters  in  South  Wales  had  the 
power  by  these  means  to  provide  effectually  for  the  education  of  their 
people  without  further  assistance.  It  is  unlerMood  that,  should  the 
surplus  arising  from  the  stoppages  in  go  id  times  fuil  In  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  schools  in  bad  limes,  the  company  will  still  keep  ihe 
school  open.  Thus  the  payment  not  only  provide*,  but  ituvres  {on 
the  honour  of  tlie  employers),  the  m fans  of  education.  The  Kilvey 
schools  (cf.  parish  oi  Llmisamlet)  were  kept  open  by  the  companies 
during  a  strike  of  ihe  men* 

The  present  superintendent  of  the  Bristol  Compnnj's  steamers,  the 
chief  engineers  of  the  "  Ureal  Britain"  and  *'  (Jreat  Western/'  and  a 
great  many  uf  the  engineers  of  the  river-boat's  in  London,  have  been 
educated  in  the  Abbey  school.  Mr.  Price  considered  the  mechanical 
employment  in  the  adjoining  works  to  he  useful  in  promoting  and  curry- 
ing out  the  rudiments  of  education  acquired  in  school;  and  he  attri- 
buted the  general  success  of  die  Neath  Abbey  people  in  the  world  lo  the 
tout  ensemble  of  the  influences  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  and 
not  to  those  of  the  school  only. 

Considering  these  schools  to  be  important  ones,  I  have  minutely 
reported  what  1  was  led  to  observe  respecting  them.  My  visit  was  made 
on  the  25lh  of  February. 

The  Boys*  School. — This  sclionl  had  been  closed  for  three  months, 
and  re-opened  under  the  present  muster  nnly  on  the  Monday  previous 
to  my  visit.  The  room  is  a  very  good  one,  titled  with  a  raised  gnllery 
and  desk  for  the  master,  parallel  desks  and  fixed  slates  for  the  scholar*, 
a  border  of  black  board  running  round  the  wulls  for  writing  or  drawing 
with  chalk,  mnps  of  the  Irish  National  Society,  and  prints  and  cards 
from  the  Borough-road,  t  found  the  standard  of  proficiency  low  ; 
there  were  no  boys  in  the  school  capable  of  using  a  lesson-book  higher 
than  No.  2,  and  they  were  very  backward  in  urithmelic,  though  Lbn 
subject  appeared  to  have  been  well  taught  so  far  as  it  went.  I  saw  an 
etching  of  an  eagle,  made  by  the  only  boy  learning  linear  drawing, 
which  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  transfer  into  my  Report.  It 
would  be  ;in  admirable  comment  upon  the  talents  which  wc  lose  in  each 
generation,  because  our  elementary  schools  afford  no  sphere  for  its 
OpmetTl — no.  not  even  for  its  indication. 

I  found  the  head  class  (seven  boys  and  a  monitor,  who  fell  in  with 
the  rest)  reading  about  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  I  asked  what  they  bid 
been  reading  nbout  ? — Lazarus.  I  asked  for  circumstances  about  liim. 
— -lit  wus  sick  ;  he  died  ;  Jesus  loved  him  ;  his  sisters  were  Mary  and 
Martha  (the  two  last  nnswers  in  reptv  to  leading  question^).  I  asked 
were  the  first  words  addressed  6y  them  lo  Jesus. — "  He  won't  be 
die  if  Jesus  was  there"  (tic,  the  monitor).  Funny  as  this  answer 
sounds,  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  in  which  I  liave  been  able  lo 
obtain  anything  Hki  aprwapA*BM4,  I  asked  what  made  Martini  think 
Iter  brother  would  not  htTB  died  hnd  Jesus  been  there. — Because  he 
was  ;i  Saviour.  In  ver.  41  Fulher  meant  God;  another  said  Jesus 
Was  Ohriftt  obliged  to  pray  for  help  to  work  the  miracle? — 
(some)  Yes;  (others)  No.  he  could  have  done  it  without  praying.  I 
could  not  make  ihem  give  any  answer  from  the  |Sod   fSTK  (though  I 
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printed  il  out  to  them)  as  to  why  Jt4U$  prayed  t  Al  last  one  said 
*' That  all  men  tnlghl  believe  in  him."  In  ver.  SI  the  words  '*  this 
DlU"  (which  are  twice  repented)  mean  the  same  person  each  time — 
different  (monitor)  ;  the  first  means  JcSOft,  the  second  Lazarus.  On 
my  asking  for  other  miracles  wrought  by  our  Lord,  they  said  that  he 
ffllfced  on  the  sea  (after  1  had  suggested  "What  had  tie  to  do  with  the 
sen?").  On  my  asking;  what  he  did  to  the  blind, one  little  fellow  said, 
>„  OMVff,  "The  Jews  were  frequently  blind."  When  I  asked  for 
other  miracles — He  suflered  on  the  cross — he  fed  a  multitude  with 
seven  loaves  and  two  fishes  (gave  the  circumstances  very  pleasingly  auri 
without  suggestion) — he  made  them  sit  down — he  gave  to  his  disciples, 
ond  they  to  the  multitude.  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
answer,  as  showing  how  completely  ignorant  children  arc  of  syntax  ; 
their  srrainniflr  is  really  little  else  than  a  string  of  nouns.  1  asked. 
Would  there  have  fimfenoogh  for  so  many  if  Christ  had  been  n  common 
man?  They  understood  nothing  of  this  sentence  except  "  enough  for 
to  many,"  and  accordingly  the  answer  was  "  They  took  up  of  that  which 
Was  left  twelve  baskets  full."  Another  miracle  was  given  In  the  monitor 
exactly  in  these  words:  "There  waa  a  little  boy,  and  his  mother  was 
crying  shocking,  and  he  made  the  bearers  bide  still,  mid  made  the  little 
boy  stand  up  in  the  Coffin.*'  The  picture  thus  reproduced  showed 
considerable  imaginative  power,  I  may  mention  another  instance  as 
lg  how  dull  the  car  grows  by  neglect  to  discrimination  of  sounds. 
I  Baked  what  Jesus  made  the  dea/*du? — Rise  (thinking  I  had  said  dcnr/). 
It  is  fVora  thi«  want  of  practising  the  ear  that  provincialisms  ore  insen- 
sibly engendered,  which  (not  in  Wales  only,  but  everywhere)  arc  stub 
serious  impediments  to  the  poor  mnn's  rising  in  the  world,  even  after  the 
first  rounds  of  the  ladder  are  mounted.  Christ  will  come  again,  at  the 
nid  of  the  world,  to  save  us — to  make  us  rise  up  from  the  dead.  "Why  will 
Christ  make  us  rise  up  from  the  dead? — (Fourasked  individually  gave 
ro  answer)  Because  the  world  will  be  burning — the  wicked  people 
won't  have  to  be  risen  from  the  dead  (Ate) — the  wicked  will  be  in  hell, 
the  good  in  heaven.  He'll  raise  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  good  (monitor, 
correcting  himself  and  the  rest).  How  will  he  find  out  who's  good  and 
who's  wicked  ? — There  'II  be  the  Book  oT  Life? — the  bad  are  «  nt ten  in 
it;  is  called  the  Day  of  Judgment  because  the  lust  day — because  he 
will  judge  them  till. 

They  laid  w*  were  living  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan — in  Wales — a 
cMintry  is  larger  than  a  county — other  counties  in  Wales  are  Pembroke- 
shire,  Cardiganshire,  Carmarthenshire,  England,  London,  Wiltshire! 
Devonshire  (the  las',  four  answers,  made  by  Iwo,  were  rather  indig- 
nantly corrected  by  the  rest).  Towns  in  Glamorganshire  ;ire  Merlin  i, 
Neath,  Swansea,  Cardiff,  Newport t  Bridgend,  Llandair,  Cowbridge— 
mentioned  correctly  those  which  are  and  those  which  are  not  upon  the 
coast — Bristol  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  towns,  but  two  or  three 
Olhen  at  once  exclaimed  that  RriMol  is  in  England — London  is  the 
thief  town  of  England,  and  there  the  Queen  lives. 

No  renters  were  l<ept  except  a  book  of  attendance. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  age  and  attendance  of  such  as  I 
ntnd  present  in  the  three  6rat  classes  of  the  school ; — 


\1\2                   On  Um  SUm  »f  E'lurathn  in  Wale*,— 

■ 
On. 

No. 

of 

ttoy. 

Age. 

IVrtoJ  of  Aimdan»«lM««v  other  S-hoala.    |      AA^f 

Ail»n<lanr» 

•1  School. 

I. 

1 

Ill 

4  year*   in   this  and  3  in  other  schools 

2 

9 

3  years  in  this  and  other  BchioN    • 

3 

8 

7  month*  in    1hii    school  and   2  year* 
with   Mr.  Thomas  and   Miit   Hapuiii, 
in  Haverfordwest i 

4 

10 

1  yean  in  this  school  and  ut  Mr.  Cur* 
tis's,    Mr.  SauudcrVa,  and   Mri.  P.»r- 

>0'6  yean 

4C   V 

& 

10 

6  yean  in  thU  school,  and  with  Mr.  1 
Datiea  and  Mr.  Williams,  in  Neath. 

Ci 

10 

I  leajl  i:i  this  school,  and  with  Mr. 

f 

11 

4  tears  in  this*  school            .      .      •      , 

8 

10 

II. 

1 

10 

3|  yean  in  this  ichool  (nioniter)    •      ■ 

2 

D 

3 

7 

1 

11 

^  vear  in  thin  school  ;   no  other 

2  years  in  this  school     ..... 

3  yean  in  this  school    ,      .      ,     •     . 

6 

10 
9 

>9 ' 2  > earn 

M  v 

10 

3  years  in   thi*   srhnul.       Had    t ■•    be 

Baked  his  age.  in  Welsh)    .... 

8 

0 

9 

11 

3  yean  in  thii  school     title 

Ill 

1 

11 

4  years  in  this  school     *      *      ■      •      , 

3 

8 

'J  yearn  in  this  fcchoo)      ..... 

3 

7 

I-ess  than   1  yenr  in  tliis  Behind 

4 

9 

5 

9 

Less  than  1  ytar  in  this  *chool      «     ,   . 

6 

9 

4    Wad  in    this   school.     (Had    lo  bfl      ^8*4  tMM 

1  '3  isMQsj 

a-kcil  his  age  in  Welsh)   .      •      •      .   ! 

1 

8 

14  years  in  this  school 

a 

6 

9 

8 

'£  years  in  thia  school 

10 

9 

£  year  in  this  school      .....     J 

[It  should  he  noted,  that  the  w.<rd»  '■  in  this  school ''  include  at|iMid*iic«  upon  the 

intnut  as  well  as  the  boys'  school.] 

From  this  tabic  it  appears  that    there  is  but   little  difference}  of  age 

between  the  classes;   they  exhibit,  however,  this  result,  that  the  boys 

highest  in  position  \\.we  UflQ  been  loiifrest  in  attendance  on  reboot.      It 
appears  (hat  puronts  generally  luko   their  children    from  r-chool  about 

ltd    Mime  at/e,   viz.,  the  Until  yenr,  when  a  bo>'a   labour   begins  to  lie 

vsluhblc,  um  be  can  then  earn  ten-pence  o-duy,  but  dial  some  parents 

d  their  children  abWmi  to  whool  than  others. 

It  follows,  therefore,  thai,  lur  the  present,  it  is  in  the  earlier  years  of 

childhood    only    that    we   con    reckon    upon  ptfMHffll  co-vptrotion  in 

extending  l"c  period  of  instruction  in  school. 

The  observation  and  proof  of  such  I'aeis  y;i\es  hllliiirtiil  importance 

to  the  establishment  of  infant-schools  in  Ihe  manufaetiiringdiHtrietajond 

to  the  question  ot  what  proportion   in  number  and  fixe  they  should 

bin!  lo  the  dny-wehools. 
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In  the  infh/it  school  al  Neath  Abbey  the  number  on  the  bonk<  i- 
n<\iriy  25  per  cent,  t;rcntcr  titan  there  is  accomtnod:ti"n  for  al  the  r:ifr 
n!  sis  square  feet  to  a  child.  On  the  other  luud,  in  the  A"//.*'  school 
the  number  on  the  bonks  a  nnt  50  per  cent,  of  ihnse  who  might  be 
accommodated  on  the  same  scale. 

Thus  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  relieve  the  Infant  school-room 
by  drafting  off*  the  older  boys  into  the  day-school;  the  older  boys  being 
■elected  rMher  than  the  older  trirls,  because  they  are  managed  with 
more  difficulty  in  M  infant-school.  Accordingly  on  tlie  present  rJCCXsJcil 
I  found  in  the  boys'  day-school  three  draft*,  containing-  upwards  of 
thirty  boys,  all  in  letters  and  monosyllables. 

The  boys'  BCDOOl  appeared  well  Organised  ond  orderly. 

(ihls  School. — 1  visited  this  school  in  the  afteninmi.  I  found  a 
i>f  lite  girls  and  a  monitor  rending  St.  Matthew  viii.  22-2.i,  about 
Jesus  calming  the  tempest.  Though  all  read  with  ease  mid  kept  tbe 
Mope,  the  following  answers  were  Riven  to  tbe  following-  question: — 
What  happened  to  Jesus  and  hlsdisciples  in  the  ship?— A  ureal  multi- 
tude ;  a  man  Kick  of  the  palsy.  It  was  only  by  dint  of  questions  so  far 
leading  Hi  to  be  hardly  questions  at  all  that  1  could  get  any  answers 
returned. 

The  children  appeared  to  be  merely  going  over  the  words  of  verse 
after  verse,  and  chapter  after  chapter,  during  the  period  assigned  for 
rttrHrtp;,  Instead  of  reading  some  half-dozen  femes  and  being  thoroughly 
questioned  on  those.  The  absurd  answers  above  given  are  thus  to  be 
■CODuBled  for:  after  listening  to  this  class  for  a  minute  or  two  while 
il.c  v  rend  about  the  tempest,  I  passed  on  lo  another  class.  During  my 
absence  ihey  had  been  reading  about  Christ's  curing  the  man  sick  ol 
tbe  palsy  in  the  following  chapter.  The  question  and  answer  I  look 
down  verbatim. 

I  (omul  B0(  (her  clflhs,  with  a  monitor  almost  adult,  reading  the  Htsl 
chapter  of  St.  I.uke— Zacharins  was  at  the  altar- — of  incense — did  not 
!  BON  what  cither  altar  or  incense  means.  Who  W«S  worshipped  at  iDSt 
altar? — fctizabeth.  The  future  son  of  Zacharias  was  named  Jesus — 
lii^  wife  Wflfl  named  Elizabeth — their  son  Has  John  (he  Baptist — he 
,,|  people — Willi  wntef — near  Jericho — fu  the  River  Jordan — 
BOttld  noi  tell  what  John  the  Baptist  said  to  the  people  who  came  to  be 
baptized. 

The  instruction  conveyed  in  this  school  appeared  to  be  very  meagre. 
According  to  what  the  mistress  strid  (there  being  no  tline-toLle)  lb 
girls  are  employed— 

a.m.    9 — 10  spelling. 
„     10 — 12  sewing. 
r.  M.    2 —  3£  reading. 
h      3$ — 4  writing. 
tdh  Wednesday  halt' an  hour  is  given  10  iirlilunelic  and  gfWrlpli] 
\j  ;  work  is  taken  in  to  be  dune  in  lh>  school.     The  girls  are 
t-  mnVed  If  on  early  ugc  to  net  os  nurses  at  home. 

Infant  School. — The  children  In  thll    BtliOol   appeared  clean  uimI 
by.     The  room  is  nearly  square,  with  a  rostrum  in  the  centre  and 
n  double  tier  of  '■eat*  round  the  walls,  but  no  other  gallery ;  tbe  mom 
wr*  said  to  be  very  hot   In   summer  and  very  cold   in  winter.      I  ft 

the  children  ringing   some  Terses  nbcait  the  cow,TvnA\Vc  vanuaa  vve* 
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mafic  of  Ms  milk,  flesh,  hide,  home,  hoofs,  &c     They 


well 


quoMxmr-] 


were 
s.  School  was  broken  up  (at 
twelve  o'clock;  by  trie  ciiiuireirs  singing  grace  for  dinner— a  few  lines 
about  prayer — and  repealing  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  the  monitors  brought 
and  distributed  the  caps  and  bonnets,  and  the  elulrlren  left  the  school 
in  a  very  orderly  manner,  Mrs.  Wmneld,  the  grandmother  of  the 
mistress,  and  whom  I  found  in  school,  had  formerly  kept  the  British  and 
Foreign  school  for  girls  in  Queen-street,  Swansea,  with  great  success. 
In  her  time  it  had  contained  300  scholars  (the  present  average  i-  ghren 
:it  45,  and  I  found  no  more  than  32  in  school) ;  it  was  then  customary 
for  many  gTOWn-ap  girls  living  in  service  to  be  sent  there  by  their 
■ni.niresses,  as  they  could  from  time  to  lime  he  spared;  tlie  younger 
girls  were  also  specially  trained  with  a  view  to  their  becoming;  servant* 
Aberdulm*  Tin-works  School. — I  visited  this  school  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  f  found  the  master  and  mistress  occupying  the  same  school- 
room. There  were  present  seventeen  hoys  and  seventeen  «jirls ;  the 
latter  were  working  sampler.*;  the  furniture  cons\sted  of  desks  und 
benches  along  two  sides  of  the  room,  and  touches  only  along  a  third 
side  and  in  the  centre;  a  few  cards  on  the  walls  much  worn  and  dirty  j 
and  the  rules  of  the  Aberdulais  brass  hand  hanging  by  the  firepUce, 
which  occupied  the  fourth  side.  The  master's  desk  faced  down  the 
centre  of  tin:  room  ;  the  mistress  sat  rather  behind  him,  but  had  no 
desk.  The  room  was  warm  and  comfortable.  I  heard  five  hoys  and 
seven  girls  read  to  the  mistress  from  St.  Hark  vii.  ;  three  of  each  sex 
read  with  moderate  eo-'-e.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  is  in 
Exodua  xx. — could  not  tell  am  thing  else  that  is  to  be  found  there- 
there  are  ten  commandments — this  is  the  fifth — repealed  the  first — in 
that  commandment  one  means  God — repeated  the  second  command- 
ment, except  that  they  ended  it  with  '*  For  1  the  Lord  thy  God  brought 
ihec  out  of  (lie  land  of  Egypt  and  out  of  the  house  of  bondage" — could 
gWfl  iiu  answer  to  the  question  whether  we  ought  to  make  n  graven 
EmaffO  of  God — one  boy  said  that  we  ought — could  not  tell  why  we 
might  not — God  is  a  spirit — we  cannot  see  liim — we  should  not  try  to 
make  images  of  him — could  not  tell  about  Moses — could  not  tell  who 
was  spoken  of  in  the  chapter  just  read — the  words  were  the  words  of 
God — the  person  ^-peaking  was  the  Pharisees — Moses — we  rend  in  the 
Grspela  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ — in  this  chapter  Christ  is  speaking 
(o  the  Pharisees— they  were  bad  people — could  not  tell  why— (at  last) 
they  broke  the  commandments  of  God— by  the  traditions  of  men — knew 
that  from  the  chapter  they  had  just  read  (only  one  girl  answered) — 
Christ  was  the  Son  of  God — he  came  into  the  world  to  save  siuners — 
could  not  say  where  he  came  from  into  the  world — came  from  Bethle- 
hem— could  not  tell  if  he  lived  anywhere  else  before  being  born  at 
Bethlehem — at  last,  just  es  I  was  closing  the  book,  the  *aiue  girl 
answered  *'  heaven."  being  (1  believe)  prompted.  I  saw  a  boy  copying 
from  a  tattered  slip  the  following  words:  "  Nothing  more  grateful  than 
i  pleasant  friend"  {sic).  He  was  not  overlooked,  and  was  blending  and 
levering  the  letters  into  every  variety  of  blunder;  e.g.  he  had  separated 
< it  11  the  way  down)  grate  from  Jul.  The  line  which  he  had  just  written 
when  I  looked  at  Jus  book  stood  thus: — "  Nothing  more  grate  ful  than 
splesant  frend."  Only  three  of  those  present  were  learning  arith- 
metic j  they  subtracted — 
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£35     6     1J 

19  19  11* 

correctly,  but  utterly  failed  to  divide  526/,  0*.  0\<L  by  85,  They  bad 
no  conception  how  to  proceed  after  having  divided  5267.  with  a  re- 
mainder of  1. 


litacnijwrtich  School  (Appendix,  p.  342).— I  visited  this  school  on 
the  26lh  of  February.  The  master's  riuimor  was  mild,  and  he  fap- 
peared  intelligent.  The  discipline  of  (he  school,  however,  was  very 
defective*  The  boys  sat  in  many  instances  with  their  caps  on,  and  the 
children  generally  seemed  to  quit  their  seats,  and  stand  round  the  fire, 
as  ihey  pleased,  fie  carried  a  fihort  birch-rod  in  his  hand,  appa- 
rently as  the  bodge,  rather  than  the  instrument,  of  his  office.  The 
room  wore  an  untidy  and  slovenly  air.  There  were  some  cards  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Society  on  the  walls,  and  some  others  of  the 
patron's  own  printing,  together  with  one  coloured  print  of  the  Mole. 

Of  the  six  senior  boys,  whom  1  set  to  subtract— 
£."i026  17  2* 
4987  13  Uf 
one  worked  the  stun  correctly,  and  with  moderate  despatch  ;  one  cor- 
rectiy,  but  after  a  long  lime  ;  one  wns  utterly  wrong,  having  99  written 
in  (lie  place  of  shillings,  and  29  in  the  place  of  pence ;  the  other  three 
in.uk'  no  attempt.  These  last  must  all  have  been  upwards  of  11. 
They  divided,  however,  49,326  by  35  concclly.  The  boy  who  had 
done  the  sum  in  Subtraction  correctly  failed  to  solve  3J  feet  :  19*.  67. 
:  :  3  fathoms  ;  he  could  get  no  further  than  stating  the  proportion,  and 
multiplying;  19*.  Gd.  by  20.  Of  two  other  boys  who  subsequently 
came  into  school  and  joined  this  class,  one  be^an  to  reduce  396 
farthings  to  shillings  by  dividing  by  8.  The  other  failed  to  solve 
B  Of.  :  *•;,'/.  :  :  2fc  lbf.  He  read  the  words  of  the  question  and  figures 
without  difficulty  from  my  running  hand  on  the  slate.  On  my  pulling 
the  steps  to  him,  one  by  one,  and  pressing  him,  ut  every  turn,  i»r 
reasons,  he  wus  able  to  do  the  sum  corr-ctly.  The  greater  part  of  this 
clan  Were  fanners*  sous  from  the  opposite  or  western  side  of  the  VI  le, 
who  were  only  able  to  attend  school  during  the  winter  months,  and 
IVCfe  gj « ins  their  whole  time  to  arithmetic. 

The  mode  of  teaching  English  in  this  school  is  very  good.  Ii  was 
introduced  b-j  the  patron.  A  lessou  is  taken  from  Buofc  No.  9  of  the 
!-  ■  ,  Road.     The  class  is  taught  to  translate  tliis,  clause  by  clause, 

into  Welsh.  It  is,  as  one  may  say,  the  llamillouiau  system,  applied 
v>c-}  roce  instead  of  by  interlinear  printing.  They  are  a  long  lime  in 
gelluig  Up  ■  single  lesson  in  this  manner — the  master  told  me  nearly 
a  week,  but  U  is  got  up  well.  Six  hoys  and  three  twirls,  whom  I  h:ul 
up,  could  give  English  for  Welsh,  ami  Viv\*\\  for  English,  whether  one 
«ed  to  them  words  or  clauses,  in  the  lessons  they  had  dune.  1 
pointed    silently  to  word*  or  sentences   in   the  book,  which  the  master 

E|"upueed  in  Welsh,  and  llie  boys  gave  in  reply  the  English  to  which  I 
ad  pointed.      With  the  exception  of  the  Misses  Peel's  school1:  at  Tal- 
,  iliis  is  the  only  systematic  attempt  which  I  recollect  to  Imve  seen 
of  backing  EngtUn*     It  seems  generally  taken  for  granted  'hut  the 
children  are  to  pick  it  up  incidentally  in  the  general  course  of  iuslruu- 
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lion.     I  tried  ihe  same  children  at  writing  from  'he  Lesson  Book  on 
their  slates— "  But  who  made  you  and  all  the  boys  and   rfrla  in  ihe 
world  ?  "     One  wrote   it  correctly,  with  th?  exception  of/ioo  lor  trho. 
Most  of  the  others  did   not  (jet  beyond  But.     Such  as   made  any 
further  attempt  arranged   their  words  in  a  vertical  column,      I  Bin 
there  was  once   a   time  in  our  part  of  the  world    when   the  vertical  or 
horizontal  order  of  writing  was  an  open  question.    It  struck  me,  how- 
ever, as  very  curious  to  find  human  practice  thus  beginning?  as  it  were 
da  note,  and  not  In  the  old  grooves  of  custom.     The  average   I 
these  boy*  was  upwards  of  nine   years;   iheir  average    attendance  at 
school  upwards  of  three  )enrs.     The  five  senior  boys  (with  one  excep 
tion)  failed  utterly  to  write  from  dictation  with  any  approach  to  correct- 
ness— "A   swullow,    observing  a   farmer  employed   in   sowing  hemp, 
called  the  little  birds  together."     There  was  no  one  to  teach  the  twirls 
sewing.     I  saw  a  portfolio  of  maps. 

In  the  last-mentioned  class  was  one  English  hoy.  He  spoke  Welsh 
far  better  than  his  ctiss- fellows  spoke  English;  affording-  a  living 
instance  of  the  different  degrees  in  which  school  and  duily  intercourse 
are  severally  effectual  in  leaching  a  language. 

Ciom  A/on  Schools  (Appendix,  p.  343). — I  visited  these  schools,  for 
boys  and  girla  separately,  on  the  4th  of  March.  1  found  the  boys'  school 
much  over-crowded  with  scholars.  It  was  easy,  however,  to  see  that 
the  master  had  overcome  this  obstacle  lo  efficient  organization,  nud  had 
his  school  well  in  hand. 

After  leurning  the  alphabet  and  the  rudiments  of  spelling  from  the 
little  cards  of  the  National  Society,  the  children  proceed  to  read  the 
first  and  second  bonks  of  Chambers'  Educational  Series  alternately 
with  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society's  Scriptural  Selections.  The 
higher  classes  read  simple  lessons  in  the  same  series  alternately  with 
the  lessons  of  the  day  or  one  of  the  Gospels.  These  classes  also  ou 
each  Sunday  are  instructed  in  a  chapter  of  the  Bihle  by  the  muter, 
which  they  are  expected  to  study  during  the  preceding  week,  and 
upon  which  they  are  examined  on  the  Sunduy  following  that  on  which 
it  is  ezpluincd.  In  conducting  the  Sunday-school  the  master  lias,  as 
uppear*  from  the  statistical  tables,  the  assistance  of  voluntary  teachers. 
It  is  held  in  the  same  room  as  Ihe  day-school. 

The  first  rules  of  arithmetic  are  taught  by  monitors.  The  senior 
class  is  taught  arithmetic  individually  by  the  muster.  The  boys  are 
drafted  into  the  lirat  class,  according  to  proficiency  iu  English  sad 
reading;  so  thut  several  in  this  class  are  by  no  means  the  forwardest 
in  in -iilun "lie  Every  one  will  recollect  that  mathematics  in  a  public 
sclmnl  receive  precisely  similar  appreciation.  I  heard  u  class  of  \\) 
boy*  (the  second)  reading  the  story  of  Frank  mid  Robert  in  Cham 
Simple  1*moos.  They  all  read  well,  and  in  answer  to  questions  bj 
the  master  Rare  an  account  of  what  they  had  read.  I  also  heard  the 
fipit  el:i«  "I  '"'  boys  read  an  account  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  They 
were  uble  (i.e.  some  three  or  four  who  answered)  to  give  a  fair  account 
of  the  difference  between  printing  and  writing;  of  the  ad  vantage*  of 
ihe  former  ;  that  it  would  be  better  to  write  ihtm  print  a  single  copy, 
if  uo  more  were  wanted.     They  also  knew  something  of  the  imports 
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from  America,  and  of  Ihe   relation  between  coal  mid  copper  as  deter- 
mining the  place  nf  smelling. 

The  name  boys  are  taught  to  write  business  letters,  auch  at  order*, 
acknowledgments,  &c,  and  book-keeping,  bo  far  as  lo  balance  from 
tunc  to  time  an  imaginary  rumiiug  account;  e,y.t  a  boy  draws  out  an 
invoice,  nnsis  the  amount,  and  then  gives  the  invoice  in  lo  the  master; 
he  does  the  same  with  fresh  invoice*  and  supposed  payments  ;  then, 
without  previous  notice,  the  master  calls  for  the  state  of  the  account 
between  the  boy  und  bis  supposed  customer  ;  the  master,  having  the 
"M_Mii.il  documents,  is  able  to  tell  if  ihey  have  beeu  horn  time  to  time 
correctly  posted. — Cf.  Report  of  Mr.  Harries's  school,  in  Llanguick 
lb,  hundred  of  Llangefelach. 
Among  the  scholars  were  several  children  of  ni'culs  in  the  works. 
Young  men  occasionally  attend  the  school  as  they  can  spare  time  from 
work;  I  saw  one  such  present.  Reciluiiun  is  taught;  I  heard  two 
little  fellow*  repent,  in  alternate  verses,  the  best  part  of  Ihe  song  called 
IJeddgelart,  but  I  cannot  cay  much  for  the  excellence  of  their  de- 
liver*. 

The  room  and  apparatus  of  this  school  are  both  most  inadequate. 
As  it  is,  the  master  has  done  much,  and  would,  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected,  under  favourable  circumstances,  do  more,  lie  brings  the 
bo)s  oik  to  read  vciy  rapidly*  But  the  room  is  too  much  crowded  even 
for  the  efficient  use  of  the  black  board,  or  any  of  the  couunouesi  helps 
to  class-teaching.  The  walls  exhibit  neither  maps  nor  prints.  Lastly, 
ihe  absence  of  an  infant-school  overloads  Ihe  existing  ones  with  babies. 

The  girls  learn  sewing.  I  found  a  much  less  number  present  than 
of  boys.  They  were  said  to  attend  more  irregularly,  and  lo  be  removed 
earlier.  They  are  more  backward  in  English  than  the  boys.  The 
mistress  is  not  in  the  hahit  of  questioning  them  much  on  what  they 
read.  They  were  in  general  well  chid,  though  sometimes  with  more 
finery  than  neatness.  I  heard  eight  of  them  read  fairly  from  the  New 
Testament.  They  answered  pleasingly,  and  with  more  intelligence 
than  1  hnd  commonly  found,  a  few  simple  questions  on  prayer  and  the 
niooement.  The  wrilin<;  was  good.  Some  of  the  books  exhibited  a 
very  pretty  running  hand.  1  was  told  that  the  greater  part  of  the  girls 
leave  before  getting  into  the  first  elass. 

These  schools,  and  those  at  Ou  It  wood,  in  the  parish  of  Margum,  are 
ttached  to  works  of  the  same  company.      An  excellent  rule  has 
hetm  i  1   by  Mr.  Guppy,  the  manager.     No  boy  is  received 

into  employment  without  a  certificate,  from  one  or  other  of  the  muster* 
that  he  can  read  aud  write.  Such  u  regulation  generally  esfcrriad  om 
Would  probably  do  more  than  anything  else  lo  promote  the  education 
of  these  und  similar  districts. 

lAu.  k,  Ltangonoyd  (Appendix,  p.  3jl,  and  supra,  p.  11&). 

— 1   visited  ihese  schools,  for  buys  aud  girls  separately,  on  the  9th  of 
Marth. 

The  schools  arc  held  iu  an  upper  and  lower  mom  of  a  building  close 
to  ihe  works.  The  rooms  are  spacious,  aud  that  for  the  boys  is  wel 
furnished  wiib  apparatus.  In  these  schools  books  are  found  by  the 
proprietors,  and  not  out  of  the  school-fund. 

In  ihe  girls'  school  I  Heard   23  read  from  xii.  St.  Luke.     It  will  be 
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seen  from  (he  tables  that  o— 4hW  only  of  the  number  read  wilh  east. 
They  answered  extremely  ill ;  indeed,  I  could  obtain  hardly  any 
answers  from  them,  and,  of  sucli  as  wctc  given,  the  greater  part  were 
so  utterly  irreleTanl  as  lo  show  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  purport  of  the 
ijnesiion.  The  girls*  room  is  not  so  completely  furnished  as  that  of 
the  bovs,  and  I  was  told  that  they  did  not  often  50  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  the  master  in  the  other  school. 

They  are  taught  needlework. 

The  boys'  school-room  contains  maps  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Ame- 
rica, and  the  World;  also  of  England,  Jerusalem,  and  Palestine.  I 
heard  the  first  class  (seven)  read  from  ss.  St.  John.  The  monitor  of 
the  cIjss,  the  master's  son,  was  a  very  sharp  and  well-informed  lad. 
The  other  boys  were  amongst  the  most  ignorant  that  I  liave  ever 
examined.  I  could  get  hardly  a  single  answer  from  iliein,  either  upon 
what  they  hod  been  reading,  or  upon  the  commonest  facts  of  Christian 
knowledge.  Apart  from  their  ignorance  of  Scripture,  their  general 
information  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that,  alter  pressing  them 
1  ire  time  to  answer  "  what  countryman  was  Napoleon  Buona- 

'"  one  at  length  said,*'  11  Russian;"  nor  was  the  answer  given 
by  a  workman's  child.     On  my  requesting  the  m.is".*r  to  give  them  a 
0    in  arithmetic,   in  his  usual  manner,  upon   the   black  board,  lie 
ibetn   one   in  Compound   Addition  only;  none  of  those  present 
(except  the  monitor)  had  advanced  beyond  the  compound  rules. 

Hull  good  rooms  and  sufficient  apparatus  in  one  of  them,  the  intel- 
ligence and  proficiency  of  these  schools  was  among  the  lowest  which  I 
h.ixc  encountered.  The  proprietors  are  most  willing  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  render  the  schools  efficient.  It  did  not  appear  to  me 
that  they  were  well  conducted. 

MmIM     Irom-trorkt     School^     LhtngoHOyd    (Appendix,    p.    352 

Bird    supra,  p.    119).— I    visited    this  school   on    the  9th  of    M 

It  is  held  in  a  spacious  room,  used  also  for  the  performance  of  Divine 

service.      On  one  side  are  a  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  and   opposite 

is   a  raised    gallery  ;    the  space   between,   and    that  at  the  other   two 

ends  0!    the   room,  is  used  lor  class-teaching.     There  is   a  good   tnp- 

Mrj  a!  apparatus.      In  this  respect  the  school  contrasts  favourably  with 

tlu-  workmen's  schools  in  Michaelston  and  Margani  parishes.     On  the 

were  tftapa  ot'  Jerusalem,  America,  England  and  Wales,  Ireland, 

.ml,  Europe,  Asia,  Palestine,  and  the  World.     There  was  a  stock 

-    coloured,  and   a  frame  for  fixing  then,   ?«i   as  lo 

be  r-uhject  of  gallery-lessons.     Such  an  instrument  was  the 

mora  necessary  here,  as  the  greater  part  ot  the  children  present  were 

mere  babies. 

At  the  tune  of  my  visit  the  affair*  of  the  company  were  in  course  of 
re-arraug*mcnl,  and  there  appeared  lo  be  some  apprehension  enter- 
tained that  the  aebooJ  might  be  discontinued  altogether. 

\t  lh«  h.»ur  of  the  school's  opening  (half-past  nine  a.u.)  there  were 

121  children  present     They  chanted  a  psalm,  then  followed  a  prayer, 

Bgahyroo,  on  Mullah's  q  .r  Good  Friday. 

1 1"1  attnhr  nart  ol  the  school-work  began  by  the  children's  displaying 

ttk  and  palm,  to  see  If  ihey  were  clean,  tinging 
corresponding  words  to  the  tune  of*1  Oh  where,  and  oh  where,  is 
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your  Highland  laddie  gone?"  When  this  was  over,  the  children  left 
the  gallery,  and  collected,  with  their  monitors,  round  the  cards.  I 
noticed  to  all  directions  the  evils  which  resull  from  a  system  of  little 
monitors,  in  disobedience  on  (he  one  hand,  and  peevishness  on  the 
oilier.  The  noise  was  deafening.  Jt  is  hard  to  conceive  bOW  I  iv- 
iKiii-*-  could  he  learnt  in  it.  The  master,  however,  had  o  good  com- 
mand over  his  school,  and  silence  was  immediately  restored  on  "his 
■peaking". 

I  heard  I  he  first  class  (12)  rend  from  Ostervelde'd  Scriptural 
Abridgment,  all  fairly.  They  knew  the  history  of  Joseph  minutely 
and  welf.  They  knew  the  four  point*  of  the  compass  on  a  map,  but 
did  vol  know  whut  quarters  of  the  natural  sky  are  designated  by  them. 
They  said  that  the  sun  rises  in  the  north — south — east.  If  one  - 
with  his  fuce  towards  the  rifling  sun,  on  his  left  would  he  the  w  (. 
They  were  moderately  conversant  with  the  map  of  England,  and  not 
l*id  in  mental  aiithmelic. 

Thi-  second  class  were  only  just  able  to  read  from  the  Spelling  Book. 
The  Hrst  class  was  said  to  be  composed  of  children  from  rather  a  supe- 
rior order,  viz.,  the  children  of  engineers  and  upper  workmen  ;  bui  ihe 
2reaL  mass  of  children  were  leafing  school  from  the  aecoud  class. 
Bl  itionery,  at  well  ai  bouts,  is  provided  from  the  stoppages,  and  not 
left  to  be  purchased  by  individuals,  each  for  his  own  child. 

The  great  fault  of  the  school  appeared  to  be  its  heterogeneous  cha- 
racter— boys,  girls,  and  infants  being  all  in  one  room,  and  educated 
together.    I\\eu  n  iih  such  a  conglomeration  us  this,  there  was  iiu  clasa- 

The  girls  urc  taught  needlework. 

Taiback  Copper-works  Schools  (Appendix,  p.  353). — I  visited  these 
school*,  for  boys  and  girls  separately,  on  the  5th  of  March.  The  master 
complained  of  the  difficulty  which  he  had  to  encounter  from  the  pre- 
vailing ignorance  of  English.  These  were  old  works,  and  the  popula- 
tion about  them  had  been  less  intermixed  wilh  strangers  than  ut  Cwm 
A fon  and  elsewhere.  They  were  said  to  regard  the  compulsing 
page  Oil  their  wages  with  dislike,  and  to  ha\e  been  so  abusive  ot  me 
master  as  to  have  been  fined  by  the  proprietors  in  more  thun  one  in- 
aiaaoe,  They  never,  it  was  stated,  i-amo  neur  the  school  from  any 
-I  in  it^  lucoess  or  progress,  but  only  to  attack  the  master,  if  they 
conceived  tint  thdr  children  had  been  at  any  time  aggrieved.  The 
Church  Catechism  was  taught  to  all  in  the  school.  N->  objaetiou  HMM 
made  on  this  ground.  Their  feeling  was  a  sort  of  undetinable  jeeJoUay, 
If  the  children  were  irrcgulur  in  attendance,  the  parents  were  threatened 
with  lines. 

I  heard  font  hoys  read  from  viii.  St.  Matthew  indifferently;  six  others 
were  reading  from  Chambers'  Moral  Lessons  to  a  monitor;  they  read 
t  as  well  as  the  first  set.  The  monitor  read  very  well.  The 
Ci  did  nut  appear  to  be  kept  simultaneously  employed;  two  or 
three  were  without  monitors,  and  doing  nothing.  The  economy  of  the 
school  had  been  considerably  deranged  on  the  day  ol  my  visit  by  the 
hounds  being  in  the  neighbourhood  j  many  of  the  boys  had  gone  to 
look  at  them. 

The  parents  provide  stationery  and  books  of  arithmetic,    over  and 
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I  my  the  amount  of  their  stoppages.  All  other  apparatus  is  lurni^lu.i 
i. tit  ol  tlie  &chool-fuml.  Tiic  school  did  not  appear  to  be  thriving, 
litre  was  (he  snine  paucity  of  apparatus  as  in  the  schools  in  Cwm  Afon, 
1  found  a  very  lliin  attendance  of  girls,  in  much  the  lane  ratio  to 
the  boys  as  at  Cwm  Afon.  I  heard  four  of  them  read  from  l 
Chambers'  books.  They  knew  something  of  Ihe  Catechism  by  roto, 
hut  their  minds  appeared  \o  be  utterly  uninformed. 

Tin-uarks  School*  Aberafim  (Appendix,  p.  353.) — I  visited  this 
school  on  the  4th  of  March.  In  the  boys*  school,  at  twenty  minutes 
I  .  -I  nine,  only  1-1  children  were  present.  The  (tchool-rcuiin  lies  above 
the  stables  of  the  works.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  tennmon  ;  ill  furnished, 
and  ill  calculated  fur  a  school-room.  The  master  appealed  intelligent, 
but  illumined.  I  visited  the  girls'  school  while  a  muster  was  bdaoj 
made  of  the  boys.  On  my  return  I  heard  13  read  (from  one  of  Cham- 
bers' school-books)  a  simple  passage  about  Creation,  They  knew  that 
they  were  animals,  and  not  vegetables — could  give  no  generic  name  for 
a ii im all  who  liw  on  the  laud — but  gave  the  words  birds,  Jlies,  jUh,  lor 
ihoae  living  in  the  air  and  the  water  (the  word  flies  was  not   given  in 

answer  except  upon  the  iqggwtiva  question  "'  what  little  creatures  do 

ftf/uig  about  in  summer  ?)  They  could  cnuinei  ale  no  other  fish 
than  Milfjion,  her/inu,  jhit-fish.  There  was  a  subdivision  of  three 
senior  boys  whose  time  was  mostly  spent  in  writing  and  ciphering. 
Ol  these  1  heard  iwo  read  from  a  more  advanced  book  of  Chambers' 
scries.  They  did  not  know  luc  meaning  of  extremity — nor  doubling  g 
promontory — nor  to  whom  India  belongs  now  (the  master  half  remon- 
strated at  such  n  question)  :  they  were  very  slow  and  unready  in  giving 
Ihe  reason  why  it  was  correct  to  describe  a  ship's  crew  as  so  many 
SCHAi  while  it  would  be  incorrect  to  talk  of  a  cargo  of  cattle  in  the 
MUDS  terms.  The  principles  of  arithmetic  did  not  nppeur  to  have  been 
wi'll  explained  to  them. 

The  girls"  school  contained  no  furniture  but  benches.  I  heard  six 
girls  reud  viii.  St.  Matthew,  ail  very  ill ;  they  could  answer  hardly  any 
questions.;  five  of  them  could  not  tell  why  Christ  was  born  ink)  the 
world,  nor  could  the  sixth  (who  answered  this)  tell  what  he  would 
tome  to  dfl  a!  the  [aSj  day.  In  the  present,  us  in  many  other  cases,  I 
:mi  not  prepartd  to  say  that  the  ignorance  is  real  to  die  same  efts  at 
t  nit  it  is  ni'/i'iirnl,  1  incline  to  thuik  that  it  is  not,  At  ihe  same  tunc 
I  um  (pule  SD8  of  lhi>,  that  truths  of  which  so  little  account  can  lie 
jUVtn,  though  they  may  not  he  wholly  micnmpreJieiided,  yet  ciunoL  be 
comprehended  in  a  living  and  practical  mauiier. 

Oakwood  Schools  (Appendix,  p.  353). — I  visiwd  these  schools  on  the 
4lh  of  March.  The  works  to  whicli  they  aie  attached  are  situated  on 
I'bs  opposite  aide  of  the  same  vallev,  and  belong  u*  the  same  Company, 
as  the  workd  called  Cwm  Afon.  The  only  separation  between  the  i  <v' 
onl  girls' rooms  ia  the  chimney  -  -place,  which,  instead  oi  being 

built  into  a  wall,  standi  ouL  by  ilsell  in  the  centre  ol  the  room,  with  a 
BMBaffl  on  each  side  of  Ik  The  master  appeared  nn  intelligent  man, 
■lid  I'oth  school*  were  in  goutl  opdei.  Here,  as  at  Cwm  Afon,  (lie  books 
ol" Chambers'  Educational  Series  are  used.  Friday  afternoon  is  devoted 
tu  reading  the  Scriptures.     Those  boys  who  San  reud  but  uidilTercully, 
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mill  [lie  girls,  employ  the  morning  of  Friday  in  preparing  the  passage 
(0  be  i  acj  in  ii;  mi. 

1  heard  1  >  boys  read,  prclly  fairly,  a  story  from  one  of  Chambers' 
books  atau.  slaves.  They  (i.  e,  ana  or  two  of  them)  gave  a  tolerable 
account  of  some  of  the  reasons  which  make  all  men  brethren  one  of 
another.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  copying  these  lessons  upon  iheir 
slates,  and  then  of  writing  out  the  same  lessons  front  dictation. 

The  master  told  me  that  the  Welsh  language  constituted  his  great 
difficulty.  It  bad  tuktn  him  lull  a  mouth  to  make  the  boys  remember 
the  English  naiiii1-  for  (lie  numerals  instead  of  (he  Welsh.  It  truile  ull 
Iiih  teaching  twofold  in  labour.  Nevertheless,  English  was  ra 
spreading  in  the  locality  2  more  English  people  were  settled  ilt..u  ; 
muuy  of  the  Welsh  workmen  hud  English  books;  the  children  wod 
their  English  Bibles  and  tbefr  copies  to  their  parents.  The  master  of 
the  Cwm  Afnn  school  bore  testimony  to  the  same  effect.  He  stated, 
that  within  the  last  17  year?,  during  which  he  had  known  the  neigh- 
bourhood, u  twenty  times  as  much  English  was  spoken  now  as  there 
had  been."  There  was  no  prejudice  against  learning  English,  except 
among  some  of  the  least  educated. 

I  was  pleased  to  observe,  both  at  this  school  and  nt  Cwm  Afon,  that 
the  stories  in  Chambers'  books  appeared  to  huve  been  well  "  ffnfl  up," 
just  us  boys  in  public  schools  are  made  to  "  get  Up  "  the  storfei  in 
Herodotus  or  Livy.  The  value  of  such  an  exercise,  hmh  as  the  vehicle 
of  acquiring  a  language,  Of  forming  the  taste,  ami  of  habituating  the 
mind  to  make  to  itself  vivid  and  definite  representations,  will  be  under- 
valued by  those  only  who  most  require  such  discipline. 

The  girls  sew  in  the  afternoon.  I  found  them  saying  the  Church 
Catechism,  very  much  by  rote-  They  had  no  notion  of  idol  or  tfPOVM 
.  .  nor  why  it  would  be  wrong  lo  try  and  make  imuges  of  (iod. 
In  fact,  I  may  say  that  I  never  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer  on  this 
point.  Very  few  children  fail  to  answer  that  Ood  is  a  spirit ;  but  they 
are  unable  to  connect  the  idea  which  this  word  ought  to  convey  with 
the  'Jnd  Commandment.  I  was  a  long  time  in  getting  from  them  any 
notion  nf  the  word  jcn/oun.  At  last,  however,  it  was  partially  explained 
by  saying  that  a  person  is  mode  jealous  when  anot/i-r  has  mmrthimj 
ifhiik  the  first  wants.  But  I  hey  were  barely  able,  in  following  the 
most  palpable  leading  questions,  to  apply  'his  idea  to  (he  hist  words  of 
the  2nd  Commandment. 

In  both  schools  ihe  writing  was  very  good.  Accounts  seem  not  to 
bl  carried  out  so  well  as  In  the  Cwm  A  fun  school.  Tbs  attendance 
was  said  to  lie  improving  under  the  operation  of  the  rule  luid  down  by 
Mr.  Ciuppy,  as  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  C win  Afon  school. 

The  Company  provides  everything  for  the  use  of  the  school  out  of  tin: 
stoppages  from  the  men's  wages,  except  copy-books  ;    these  arc  bougfel 

wholesale  bj  the  Company ,  and  reUiled  at  cost  price.    The  parents 

BIO  now  generally  willing  to  provide  them  ;  they  were  not  so  formerly  ; 

they  grew  pleased,   however,  with   the  bight  ol   their  children's  clo-m 

copies,  and  «eie  so  won  over. 

I  i  iay  mention  that  this,  like  the  other  schools  iu  the  \iciuiiy  cou- 
i  with  works,  is  uLterlj  deficient  in  apparatus.  A  Uw  days  pre* 
lo  my  visit  there  had  been  a  reading-lesson  about  a  deer.     Not  .» 

•jugfc  hoy  hod  seen  one  ;  there  were  no  prints;  it  was  found  iuirussiblc 
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to  convey  any  idea  of  the  animal.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
stoppages  io  tliese  immense  works  arc  not  sufficient  to  provide  all  that 
OUgnt  to  be  fotiud  in  the  best-appointed  schools. 

The  master  informed  me  that  no  boy  whose  name  is  entered  on  the 
school-list  had  ever  gone  to  work  in  the  Cwm  Afon  or  Oakwood  works 
until  he  could  rcud  and  write. 

Brynda  Works  School  (Appendix,  p.  354). — I  arrived  too  late  to  find 
tlii*  school  in  operation.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  supersede  it  by  a  larger 
and  more  efficient  establishment,  to  be  jointly  supported  by  stoppages  from 
thru  ages  of  the  people  employed  in  the  Rryndft  (H.  Ford's,  Esq.)  and 
MttWIi  Malm  and  Robinson's  works.  The  valley  at  the  bottom  of 
which  these  works  are  situated  runs  up  into  the  same  valley  in  which 
Msesteg  lies. 

Hqfbd  Works  School  (Appendix,  p,  360,  and  supra,  p.  122). — 
The  present  excellent  and  conspicuous  building  has  been  erected  at 
the  expense  uf  J.  II.  Vivian,  Esq.,  M.P..  mid  other  rooms  are  about 
to  be  built  in  a  abort  lirne  for  the  separate  accommodation  of  girls 
and  infant*.  The  present  room  has  a  floor  sloping  upward  from  the 
dais,  on  which  stands  the  master's  desk.  The  parallel  desks  arc 
divided  down  the  centre  by  a  partition,  so  that  when  the  chi'drcn  are 
iu  tin-  dcsk>.  either  to  write  or  receive  simultaneous  instruction,  the 
boys  and  girls  are  separated.  When  the  school  is  in  drafts,  they  occupy 
opposite  sides  of  the  room. 

The  master,  who  appeared  a  superior  man,  had  arrived  only  the 
before  uty  visit,  and  was  wholly  engaged  in  the  process  of  organization. 
Indeed,  the  carpenters  were  still  at  work,  and  the  nppnrutus  not  lived. 

I  wascurinus  toobservein  whut  spirit  the  scholars  would  receive  their 
DFgftDJtttioB,  The  school  whs  calculated  lor  250;  there  were  119 
present.  It  was  therefore  necessary  for  the  master  to  habituate  tbcui, 
being  so  large  ■  number,  to  act  in  obedience  lo  his  manipulations. 
When  lie  stood  on  one  of  the  desks  and  made  one  or  other  of  bit 
milt,  there  was  at  lirsi  a  tendency  to  smile  ;  but  the  signal  not  bciinj; 
a  thing  merely  to  he  looked  at,  but   lo  be  noticed,  for  the  purpose  of 

forthwith  doing  something  in  obedience  to  it,  their  intention  was  at 
once  drawn  oil"  from  what  they  might  deem  ludicrous  in  the  llgOft] 
itself  to  what  they  themselves  hod  to  do.  It  was  singular  to  observe 
ln>w  readily  the  muster's  collected  manner  won  their  obedience.  At  the 
same  tunc  it  was  rqually  evident  that  if  the  desiied  impression  was 
readily  produced,  it  would  still  require  continued  eflbrl  to  sustain  it. 
Roth  monitors  and  drafts  were  ignorant  of  their  relations  and  duties. 
If  contusion  vanished  wherever  the  muster's  eye  fell,  it  sprang  up  with 
equal  rapidity  as  fast  ai  his  eye  was  removed. 

To  these  may  bo  added  the  following  school,  which,  Hko  that  of 
th<-  Rhymnuv  Iron  Company  (supra,  p.  151),  is  connected  with 

works,  though  not  supported  by  compulsory  stoppages  : — 

YUuhfn-n  Oil  is'  School  (Appendix, p.  329). — I  visited  this  school  on 
the  3rd  of  March.  I  found  twenty-five  pirls  present ;  each  was  clothed 
in  :»  cleap  white  pinafore,  provided  hy  the  patroness  as  n  school-dres*. 
The  space  was  very  confined  \  but  I  found  the  window  open,  and  did  not 
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perceive  the  room  to  be  close.  Ii  must  be  bo,  however,  in  summer  or 
l»atl  weather.  Both  the  mistress,  the  children,  ami  ilie  room  were  m* 
ileal.  Sewing,  reading-,  writing,  and  N  much  arithmetic  as  could  be 
learnt  from  the  cards  on  the  walls  (of  which  there  seemed  a  pretty  pond 
snppK),  were  taught;  there  were  also  four  coloured  prints  of  natural 
history  OH  the  walls,  viz.  the  dop,  the  sheep,  the  mouse,  and  (he 
OsJrkn,  with  accounts  of  those  creature*  brncaih.  I  heard  eleven  read 
Si.  Luke,  xviii—  knew  what  prayer  uur  Lord  taught  his  disciples — and 
why  it  N  culled  the  Lord's  Prayer — knew  the  number  of  the  disciples — 
and  most  of  their  names — it  was  Judus  who  betrayed  Christ— knew 
nothing  of  Simon  Peter  except  that  he  wept  bitterly — were  able,  how- 
ever, to  tell,  in  the  course  of  being  questioned,  why  he  wept  bitterly — 
recollected  ibe  cock-crowing — and  thai  Christ  had  forewarned  Peter  of 
his  denial — did  not  recollect  Peter's  conduct  in  the  garden — nor  could 
tell  why,  nor  on  what  night,  it  was  that  Peter  denied  Christ — said, 
however,  that  the  Jews  were  going  to  put  Christ  on  the  cross — Christ 
is  the  Sou  of  God — came  (o  save,  us  from  our  film — was  bom  at  Beth- 
lehem— En  a  stable — in  a  manger — was  the  sou  of  poor  parents,  and  a 
poor  man — did  not  remember  any  verse  proving  that — did  not  know 
why  Herod  sought  to  kill  him — nor  under  what  name  the  wise  men  in- 
quired for  ChriHt — lliey  were  guided  by  a  star— foiled  to  name  any 
other  persons  whom  God  informed  of  Christ's  birth — when  reminded 
of  the  shepherds,  one  little  girl  said  that  they  were  informed  by  a  star, 
the  others  said  by  angels,  The  mistress  appeared  a  kind  and  superior 
woman;  she  had  considerable  tact  in  devising  little  rewards  for  the 
children,  such  as  occasionally  drinking  tea  with  her,  and  other  things 
which1  sound  more  trifling  than  they  are  found  to  be  in  their  effects  on 
the  young. 

The  children  were  very  shy,  and  would  only  speak  iu  whispers;  they 
appeared,  however,  aware  of  what  the  questions  meant,  and  did  not 
make  the  random  answers  which  it  is  so  common  to  hear  in  elementary 
schools.  I  should  Fay  that  this  was  a  school  doing  real  good  in  a  quiet 
unpretending  way. 


Extracts  from  ihe  Appendix,  illustrative  of  the  English  part 
of  Pembrokeshire,  referred  to  in  p.  46  antt. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Zerubbabcl  Davits,  Schoolmaster,  St.  Clears. 

I  find  the  common  people,  among  the  thoroughly  Webb,  in  ull  the 
parts  where  I  have  resided,  anxious  to  educate  their  children ;  nut  mi 
the  lower  order  in  the  English  districts. 

CASTLCM\nTIN     HUNDRED. 

This  district  lies  neatly  within  a  line  drawn  from  Ilobb's  Point  to 
Tenby,  and  was  planted  with  a  colony  of  Fleming!).  It  is  upon  the 
whole  the  best-educated*  district  which  I  fnund  in  the  counties  assig-ned 
lo  me.  There  are  good  schools  at  Redberth,  Carew,  Pater,  Warren, 
SUekpote,  and  Eamphey,  which,  although  not  all  of  them  included 
within  its  limits,  jet  are  all  available  for  some  portion!  of  it.  The 
schools  at  Warren  nnd  Stackpole  are  maintained  by  the  Earl  of  Cawdor 

•  Sc.  Bu 'he  gicalat  projxirtioiitttc  number  of  good  daj-icboola. 
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on  liis  own  ("Elites.    The  i  ortfons  moat   unprovided  with  scuooi.s  ure 

those  lying  between  Pater  and  An^le,  about  Cosheston,  and  between 

Tenby  ana  Lotnphey.    There:  are  In  this  hundred  a  greater  number  al 

■  esicK ii i  ffentrj  and  proprietors  than  in  the  purely  Welsh  parts.     Oh 

am  llde,  the  dockyard  nt  Piiter  affords  extensive  employment,  and  lends 

to  raise  WBget;  besides  being  n  centre  from  which  habits  of  regulated 

h?J  and  improved  applications  of  labour  to  Ihe  various  purposes  of 

life  must  be,  to  some  cxtenl,  circulated  among  the  population.      At  tho 

other  extremity,  the  Manners,  who  iltlut  reside  at  Tenhy  or  frccpicnt 

-  ri:in-|il;n-p  in  the  Mimmer,  not  only  circulate  a  fOOQ  oeoJ  of 

money,  ossisl  local  funds,  and  cvercisf*   much   private  charity,  Imt  also 

(which  is  of  Rtf  more  importance)  help  by  their  presence  to  hrenk 

through  that  Reeling  of  isolation  in  which  ihe  lower  orders  of  Welsh 

1  i  ni  remoter  districts  too  complacently  hng  themselves. 

The  hundred  of  CaRttemiriiu  and   part  o!  Room  is  familiarly  called 

"  Little  England  beyond  Walea.*1     I  found  in  the  purely  Welsh  parishes 

about  St.  Dm  id's  that  a  Roos  or  Casllernartin  man  was  spoken  ui  in 

much  the  rarae  manner  us  we  do  of  a  Yorkshircman, 

HoT!OI>C.!l    OF  PCIMHOKE  AND  PATER. 

The  borough  extends  ii  to  the   parishes  of  St.  Michael's  on  the  east, 

St  Mary's  on  the  north,  and  Munktnn  or  Si.  Nicholas  on  the  smith  and 

Pltef  Of  Pembroke  doelt  (a  made  a  district  out  of  St.  Mary's  pari-h. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  only  school  of  public  Institution  in  the 
borough  »if  Pembroke  for  the  poor  was  the  National  school  he  reader 
reported.  A  Iliiiisli  school  was  being  talked  of,  and  n  committee  bad 
been  formed.  At  a  public  meeting*,  recently  held,  Ihe  sum  of  200/.  bad 
been  premised  to  he  paid  by  instalments  of  an  equal  amount  during  the 
ensuing  live  years.  In  Hie  address  of  the  committee  it  is  slated,  as  as- 
certained by  n  canvass  from  house  to  house  iu  Pembroke  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  that  there  were  upwards  of  .piflu  children 
without  even  a  nominal  education.  In  these  canvasses,  however, 
children  of  all  ayes  ore  included  under  15,  and  Sunday-schools  arc  not 
taker,  into  account.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dovies,  Independent  minister  of 
Golden,  near  Pembroke,  considered  that  iu  and  about  Pembroke  there 
wai  a  general  carelessneis  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  that,  as 
k  religious  knowledge,  the  people  were  inferior  fo  those  In  the 
Welsh  districts.  The  Sunday-schools  are  fewer,  and  worse  attended. 
This  inferiority  would  particuarl?  apply  to  that  part  of  Pembroke  and 
iis  vicinity  which  lies  in  Monklun  parish  to  the  south  and  west.  The 
range  of  the  pood  dny-schools  at  Staekpool  ai.d  Warren  (cf.  these  par- 
ishes in  Casllernartin  hundred,  st/prii)  hardly  extends  as  tar  as  thii 
disUic-t:  luii  tin-  cuMern  side  is.  to  some  extent,  within  distance  nf  the 
school  at  Lamplicy,  and  ihe  northern  within  that  at  Pater.  The  supe- 
riority nf  these  day-schools  compensates  for  the  absence  of  Sundur- 
lehoolt. 

'I  ha  condition  of  the  population  improves  in  proportion  as  they  come 
will  in  die  influence  of  the  dockyard,  Pater  exhibits  ail  ihe  symptoms 
of  a  thriving  and  active  place.  Betides  the  National  school  there,  1 
(bond  a  large  British  school  room  nearly  completed.  In  ihe  opinion 
of  one  nf  the  promoters  of  the  latier  school,  Inert  vaal  nana 
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<  I  children  in  Plater  IMt  receiving  daily  instruction.     Supposing  primary 
lion  10  be  established  in  Pater  upon  a  BUfBcfe  titty  wkle  :iu  !  RBtie- 
faetnry  basfe,  the  promotion  offered  by  I  lie  dockyard  school  for  appren- 
tices ii  admirably   cnlcnhted   to  muintain   |hd   r.'use  its  standard.      It 
he  wor\h  while  considering  how  far  some  local  and  officially 
';i    might    be  established   between    the    two.      The 
prevalent  ind  popular  feeling,  nt  the  time  of  my  Vlf.lt,  ff»ij  ilmi  :. pjircu- 
Itetshfpl  Were  obtained  by  political  interest. 

I  |tn*l  attirre  conversation  with  t he  mauler  r>f  (lie  Apprentices* school, 

gently  a  moM   intelligent  man.      He   »M   that   it  was  difficult  to 

Be,  except  by  experience,  the  backwardness  or  rather  uller  absence 

of  aecirlnr  education  in  Wales.     He  found  hi<  own  exertions,  ss  head  of 

i  M  0  i   "I.  in  consider  able  measure  crippled  by  it.     The  voen- 

bulnry  mil  ideas  Of  the   jrrcnt   majority  who  cutnc  to  him  were  limited 

lO  saeh  ns  rtpretsetl    nothing   beyond  a  few  religious  notions,  and  ilie 

•  ii Mie  objecta  of  the  sphere  in  which  they  had  moved.     The  style 

of  the  Scriptures  their  only  reading-book,  did  HOf  enable  ihem  to  read 

•.villi  intelligence  the  most  ordinary  work  up»n  subjects  of  common  in- 

stioti.     SucA  wtu  the  exj  ■■»)/»</  1Mb 

daily  contact  u ith  what  ore  rather  the  (Utt  if  the  W'dsh  ladontina 

riasjtn  in  an  English-spra/tiny  part  r\fthe  country. 


District  Ot  Pati;k. 

Nalbmai  Schools, — I  visited  these  schools  (for  boys  and  girls  sepa- 
rately) on  the  IPth  of  Jannnry.  The  school-house,  which  is  of  twu 
MOrfeft,  H  built  inlnM  the  hill  on  which  the  barracks  stand.  'Hie 
ground  being  hip  her  on  one  side  of  the  building*  than  m  the  other, 
rooms  whrcfa  appear  from  the  front  to  be   upon  the  (jmnml-iloor  appear 

from  the  back  to  he  upon  the  fust-floor,  ami  theae  which  from  the  back 

appear  to  be  upon  the  groonoVrloor  from  the  front    re  underground. 

0   Bchoolrootni  have  occupied    the    upper  rluor,  one  at 

coch   end,  with  sepnra'e   entrances,  mid   the  masWfr  and  unstress  have 

lived   mi   the   groOnd-floof ;  a    change   was,  however,  being  made    by 

which    llM  Wh  ill   Of  Ihe   BPPW  ''""r  w'"  he  appropriated   to  the  boys' 

I  room,  what  is  now   the   masters  house  converted   into  a  ^irl«" 

Iroom.  and  a  new  boose  Tot  I  he  tm  Her  erected  Oil  the  east  side  Of 

the  preneui    range,     The    •':<-  "ind  a|  the  bach  B  terraced,  ami  contains 

(he  matter's  garden,  ih"  ru-ltiullititi^s  ,  w   ic!i  me  \tts  mcniiU'nieiit),  and 

;i  small  enclosed  yard  fbf  the  children. 

Ifotf*'  School,—  I   was   present  when  this  school  w-jv  rf  the 

A  hytfirJ  wad  svngi  bavin* been  firet  repealed  bye  ernaphi  ■»; 

ut  a    i  D    the   master's  dictation.      The    prayers  were    ft*  und 

ihort,  and   the  manner  of  the  children  very  good*      The  number*  pre- 
wera   then   taken :  BTK*  ns  MM  arrived  ton  llll  for  the 
I  were  admitted  into  the  school  ind  noticed.      The  bnsi 

nesooi  the  <l  u  began  (In  ihe aenior  clata)  with  a epeBig^lMeoB  eondaetol 

by  monitors:  this  lesson  had  been  learnt  nt  home.      Places  were  taken, 

and  general  animation  peaailed.    The  same  clus*  nen  read  a  chapter 

IniinilK-1  II         '     rri  Kn.'Und,"  published  by  theOhri-ii.it    Knowledge 
Society,  about  William  Etufttft     They  the!  d  explained  different 

words  occurring  in  it.      The  mode  oi  Spelling  followed  wnsforcuch  boy 
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[o'rrpetit  a  syllable  of  ilic  won!  ;  when  each  syllable  had  been  in  litis 
way  rfpMfra  separately,  ihe  next  buy  rflpsatog  (he  entire  word  ;  the 
succeeding  boy*  spelt  and  repeat eil  the  word  syllable  by  Billable,  :<iid 
then  the  entire  word,  in  the  same  manner  and  order  os  the  preceding 
ones  hod  repeated  it.  The  master  contrived  to  put  into  ibis  lesson  a 
lew  etymological  remarks  on  the  composition  and  derivation  nf  words. 
Kings  and  Queens  nre  crowned  in  Westminster  Hall — did  not  know 
what  other  courts  are  held  there— remonstrance  means  when  aprrsm'* 
doing  wrong  to  try  and  trim/  him  back — infidels  ure  those  who  believe 
in  many  pods — those  who  believe  in  none.  The  writing  from  dictation 
which  tuUewed  was  in  general  well  done.  The  boys  change  slates;  the 
passage  given  is  then  gore  over  word  by  word. 

In  the  lesson  of  religious  instruction  the  senior  class  said  Xhntfor?/n  *• 
nete  is  the  same  as  free  pardoning — sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law, 
St.  Paul  tells  ns  BO— -Christ  alone  can  forgive  sins — two  things  are 
required  in  the  Christian  life,  repentance  and  faith — defined  faith  front 
ihe  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews— repentance  was  preached  by  John  the 
Baptist — the  proof  of  repentance  is  fruits,  I.  e.  pood  works — the  Sad- 
ducees  denied  the  resurrection — knew  how  St.  Taul  took  advantage 
of  this  circumstance  when  he  was  brought  before  the  council — it  was 
Ihe  resurrection  of  Christ  which  would  engage  the  feelings  of  the 
Pharisees  in  favour  of  Christianity.  Repeated  a  good  many  verses 
fiom  the  15th  chapter  of  2  Corinthians  illustrative  of  the  resurrect  ion- 
stated  se\eral  respects  in  which  a  grain  of  corn  when  sown  resembles 
iiinn's  mortal  body — explained  correctly  the  mode  in  which  the  filth 
Commandment  was  abrogated  by  the  Jewish  traditions — gave  correctly 
the  reasons  why  Choraxin  and  Bclhsatdn  should  fore  worse  at  the  last 
d;iy  than  Sodom  unci  Gomorrah — quoted  (upon  suggestions)  ihe  verses 
respecting  the  different  measure  nf  punishment  which  the  servant  who 
Knew  and  the  servant  who  did  not  know  his  Lord's  will  should 
receive. 

The  12  monitors  all  read  extremely  well,  and  answered  with  much 
intelligence  various  questions  fiom  eaily  English  history.  They  pave 
a  tolerably  esact  definition  of  murder,  distinguishing;  it  from  other  kinds 
Of  homicide — of  the  several  parts  constituting  :i  court  ol  common  law — 
of  the  number  of  the  jury  and  meaning  of  their  name — of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Parliament — of  the  convents  necessary  in  enacting  a  law — uf 
the  mode  in  which  the  Queen  shows  her  consent — of  some  points  of 
.liii-rence  between  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons — of  the  duration 
ol  Parliaments.  On  my  asking.  Who  was  head  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land? tl:cy  said,  Jesus  Christ.  The  temporal  head? — The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  It  appeared  strange  to  them  when  I  named  the  Queen. 
Tin  y  persisted  also  in  saving,  that  the  judges  are  appointed  by  Par- 
liament. 

In  arithmetic  they  reckoned  mentally,  employing  Practice,  with  great 
quieknesB.  A  Rule  of  Three  sum  was  readily  worked  on  the  black 
honrd  ;  and  6fr,  Q$t  2f  were  reduced  and  converted  by  them  backwards 
;niil  forward-  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they  understood  the 
principles  of  fractions. 

I  attended  S  little  to  some  of  the  other  classes  while  at  their  work. 
They  appeared  to  me  to  be  going  on  well. 

The   master  had  a  good  method  of  conducting  the  school.     AH  the 
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scholars  were  kept  employed.  The  work  went  forward  wilh  lhat  appa- 
rent ease  which  betokens  previous  care.  I  am  the  more  led  to  notice 
the  effects  ol  'system  in  this  case,  because  tic  matter's  manner  appeared 
to  me  ul  times  rather  confused  and  nervous,  each  us,  if  he  had  nothing 
to  rely  upon  but  his  |)ersonal  influence  for  the  moment,  was  not  best 
calculated  for  maintaining  in  such  excellent  discipline  so  large  :i 
school. 

Both  the  maslcrand  members  of  the  committee  expressed  their  want 
of  an  inf  uit-M  iiool  (u*.  the  number  of  darne*scbooIl  in  Pater).  Tlic 
presence  of  SO  many  little  ones  wiw  retarding  the  advance  of  those 
SCho]  Irt  Who  were  more  fitted  for  a  riny-«chool:  for  this  inconvenience, 
however,  provision  had,  in  some  decree,  been  made  by  the  master.  At 
Jit  nVlock  the  little  ones  leave  school,  and  go  into  their  yard  for  10 
minutes.  This  arrangement  at  once  avoids  much  confusion  from  their 
)  Dt  ll  nilly  wanting  to  £<>  in  and  our, and  leaves  a  quiet  interval  for  the 
master,  dorjng  which  be  takes  the  monitors  and  head  class,  drafting 
ptb  r  boys  as  monitors  for  such  classes  below  the  first  as  remain  in 
school. 

Several  pieces  of  part  music  were,  nicely  suns;.  The  boys  kept  time, 
when  necessary,  by  manipulation.  Some  of  the  songs  appeared  to  me 
excessively  childish — mere   baby-rhymes,  only  fit  for  a  nur*erv. 

After  the  monitors  had  collected  books  and  slates,  and  given  in  the 
numbers  present  of  their  several  classes,  some  explanations  of  absence 
were  asked,  and  the  school,  clns<  by  class,  dismissed. 

The  master  is  very  judiciously  allowed  to  take  a  few  scholars  from  a 
superior  cbsSj  who  pay  at  a  higher  rate  than  one  penny  per  week :  no 
difference  is  made  between  them  mid  the  oilier  boys  in  school.  By  this 
:irr;iu<rement,  the  master's  salary  and  the  tone  of  feeling  and  manners 
among  the  boys  are  improved.  There  e:in  be  hut  little  doubt  that  a 
well-regu'ated  public  school  of  this  kind  offers  advantages  for  education 
(except  a  classical  one)  to  the  children  of  the  middle  class  far  higher 
than  an*  open  to  them  at  the  more  expensive  private  schools,  and  even 
grammar-school?,  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  sent. 

The  Rev.  F.  O.  Kelly,  Incumbent  of  the  district,  and  two  lay  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  Thomas  Prctious,  Esq.,  and  Lieutenant  Wea- 
therley,  R.N.,  of  the  Royal  Dockyard,  are  indefatigable  in  their  attend- 
ance and  supervision  of  the  schools. 

The  school  has  some  tendency  to  become,  not  by  any  arrangement 
directed  tu  that  end,  but  by  the  nature  of  its  position,  a  preparatory 
school  lor  the  apprentices'  school  in  the  Royal  Dockyard.  Many  of 
the  scholars  are,  of  course,  the  children  of  shipwrights,  and,  as  such, 
eligible  t<»  be  Apprentices.  The  new  regulations  of  the  Admiralty,  by 
whicli  a  suitable  field  of  promotion  is  open  to  talented  and  'deserving 
apprentices,  cannot  fail  to  carry  a  stimulus  into  firry  stage  of  their 
education,  and  therefore  into  the  earlier,  which  is  conducted  iu  the 
Nationul  or  oih  -,  as  well  as  into  the  Inter,  for  which  a  separate 

provided. 

The    font    boys    beginning    to    learn    linear    drawing    showed    fair 

promise. 

The  admission  booh  b  kepi  .n  the  following  form  : — 
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NunHwr. 

Nunc. 

A«e. 

Admit  t«<l. 

WkhdMMb 

Km- 
dwur*. 

flo- 

Pate. 

am. 

Dale.  U»m. 

Nonvi. 



Besides  (he  admission  book  there  was  oue  of  daily  attendance. 

Girls'  School. — I  was  present  at  the  opening*  of  this  school  in  the 
afternoon.  The  girls  entered  in  the  most  exact  order,  one  after  ano- 
ther, class  by  clasSj  very  slowly  and  quietly.  They  began  by  repealing 
Once  after  Meal  The  iifteriioons  are  given  up  entirely  to  sewing, 
excepting-  the  teachers,  who  sew  with  the  rest  from  half-pn^t  1  10  3. 
and  from  3  to  4  cipher  and  write. 

I  heard  24  girls  read  the  5th  chapter  of  Acts:  when  the  verse  ended 
without  a  full  stop,  they  read  on  to  the  next  full  stop.  They  read 
slowly,  distinctly,  and  well.  They  also  answered  questions  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  especially  the  senior  teacher,  who  appeared  to  me  in 
every  way  qunlitied  to  make  un  excellent  schoolmistress.  The  mistress 
gave  them  a  vivtk  voce  lesson  in  geography  from  the  Map  of  the  World 
at  my  request.  They  appeared  conversant  with  the  position  of  the 
different  countries  of  the  earlh,  and  could  point  tc ■  capitals  and  other 
notable  places.  A  few  sums  in  the  compound  rules  were  rapid  1\  and 
correctly  worked  both  on  slates  and  mentally.  The  second  class  wrote 
each  Mime  little  scriptural  story  or  passage  from  memory  (on  (lie 
whole)  very  fairly.  They  sang  in  very  good  time,  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  neatness  and  regularity  which  appeared  to  pervade  this 
school. 


Extracts  from  the  Appkkdix,  referred  to  in  p.  50  ante. 

Tfi/lifirit  Schools  for  Jioi/s  anil  Girls  (Appendix,  p.  231). — r  vi-ilcd 
these  schools  on  the  9th  of  November.  They  are  held  m  very  excellent 
mid  commodious  building.  Everything  about  them  wa*  in  the  best 
order,  and  the  children  tidy  uiul  well-behaved.  Tliev  uric  found' 
endowed  by  the  late  Robert  Peel,  Esq., of  Tallinn*,  and  are  active!]  .mil 
constantly  superintended  by  the  Misses  Peel.  They  are  conduced,  very 
strictly,  upon  Church  of  England  principles.  The  instruction  given 
does    not   extend    beyond    reading,    writing",    arithmetic,   and   religion* 

knowledge;  together  with  sewing;,  &c,  for  the   girls.     Thus  much, 

however,  appears  to  lie  conveyed  in  a  sound  and  gntisfnetory  manner. 
Ahhoiiirh  grammar  is  not  entered  as  a  subjecl  professed  to  be  taught) 
yet  the  children  are  taught  English  (it  may  be  said)  prammutieally, 
throngfa  the  medium  uf  Welsh,  by  books  of  short  sentences  in  each 
language^  which  they  are  practised  in  rendering  from  one  to  the  dtlirr : 
without  something  of  Ehts  kind  the  English  Seripluras  e  i  with 

little  comprehension  in  Welsh  districts  like  that  round  Talliatis.    The 

patronesses  have   provided  I    WTJ  i^ood  collection   of  Scriptural  prints 
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inr  the  use  of  the  school,  and  find  them  of  great  service  in  leaching, 
'the  master  (IhoUgh  nut  trained)  seemed  rather  a  superior  man.  1 
lound  the  children  in  both  schools  fairly  proficient.  But  religions 
Instruction  occupied  too  lurge  a  place,  altogether  excluding  secular, 
except  such  as  is  purely  instrumental. 

0 heard  Rtmilfi/,  £ty,'|  School  (Appendix,  p.  322).— I  visited  this 

■I  on   the    12th  of  March.      Il    is    held    in  the  uld   chinch-house. 
The    lower  room  is  used    for    the  girls  to  sew  in;   the   upper  is   the 

room.     This   hater   is  fitted  with  a  gallery  (which  c 
"    "  1  ftU  Hit'  lloor),  and  is  well  supplied  with  maps  and  prfull,  but  is 
confined  in  space. 

I  heard  eight  boys  and  thirteen  jrirls  read  from  the  Irish  Society's 
Third  Clan-Book,  p.  65,  about  Whirlwinds.  They  wore  not  fvn 
quick  in  telling  mu  how  many  years  had  elapsed  since  1600.  Knew 
the  position  of  Northamptonshire,  the  Dee,  the  Thames,  and  the  Tyne. 
Speaking  of  wheels,  they  gave  the  words  "  axle-tree,"  *' circumference," 
H  Centre/1  "  radius,"  in  answer  tn  descriptions  of  them.  100  yards  = 
300  feet.  Knew  and  could  describe  the  meaning  of  •Match,*'  as  dis- 
tinguished from  "  lock;"  "spent  "  (applied  to  astorm)  means  "  over." 
Houses  are  roofed  with  straw  or  slates ;  did  not  know  the  word 
,( thatch  ."  slates  are  dug  out  of  the  earth,  ami  are  prepared  artificially; 
the  plane  where  they  are  dug  is  cnlled  a  mine  or  pit;  did  not  know  the 
Won  "quarry."  India  is  in  the  south  of  Asia  ;  it  belongs  to  the  Queen 
o|  England  :   her  possession  has  not  always  been  peaceable  ;  some  great 

>  had  been  fought  there  lately.     Another  expression  for  *  consi- 
derable rapidity"  was  "  [rreat  quickness  ;"  "secured"  (applied  tn  a 
meant    "fastened;"    a  tent  in    Scripture   is   sometimes  called  a 

i acta  ;  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle  was  the  ark,  in  which  was  kept 
the  law,  written  on  two  tables  of  stone;  were  not  able  to  give  such  a 
definition  of  the  word  "  ark  "  as  should  include  bolh  the  ark  now  spoken 
of  and  Noah's  nrk.  The  source  of  a  river  meant*  the  beginning  of  a  river 
in  a  mountain  ;  on  bi-ing  asked  for  a  word  expressing  this  idea,  which 
would  rhyme  with  "  mountain,"  they  gnve  "  fountain."  The  Nile 
flows  through  Egypt,  and  is  the  only  Egyptian  river;  it  overflows  its 
banks.  Natural  peculiarities  of  Egypt  are,  that  there  grow  seven  ears 
of  com  on  one  stem;  there  is  not  much  rain  there  ;  the  Nile  has  seven 
montn>{  a   great  port  near  one    of  them  is  Alexandria.      I  pointed  to 

rfi  (  of  a  camel;  he  is  well  fitted  to  traverse  the  desert  by  the 
eiaaticitj  of  Ins  feet:  those  companies  of  merchants  that  cross  the 
t«  are  called  caravans,  and  the  places  where  they  rest  caravan- 
(Onc  little  girl  said  that  these  companies  were  called  fsh- 
ttaelites,  On  my  asking  her  what  made  her  say  so,  and  what  Bible 
•tory  she  was  thinking  of,  she  said  at  once  "Joseph.1')  The  camel  is 
also  well  fitted  for  the  desert  because  he  can  carry  so  large  a  supply  of 
water  ;  hid  master  sometimes  kills  him  for  the  sake  of  this  when  he  finds 
'!■    fountain*   dry.       The    Ishmoclitcs  are   now   culled   Arabs;    when 

Joseph  was  sold,  they  were  carrying  spices  down  t<>  Egypt;  the 
Egyptians  exported  com  in  exchange.  Ha.l  doI  realiKo  the  WeaoJ  how 
the  nations  ot  the  emth  are  bound  together  by  the  necessity  of  exchange  ; 
nor  why  (iod,  who  clothes  nil  other  animals  [i  pointed  to  a  bear] 
according   to  the  climate  in  which   they  arc  to  dwell,  has  sent  man 
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naked  into  the  world  (Pnley's  argument).  In  holli  cases,  however, 
they  knew  enough  to  enable  them  to  follow  rapidly  a  series  of  leading 
questions;  and  they  evidently  exhibited  the  pleasure  which  kit 
arises  from  a  new  idea  thoroughly  seized.  Connected  with  Persia, 
they  g"ave  me  the  story  of  Daniel;  and  knew  what  the  Bible  tells  us 
about  Cyrus  and  Darius. 

Varty's  Registers  lor  admission,  attendance,  and  school -pence,  are 
regularly  kept. 

I  saw  a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  boys  to  (he  patroness,  without 
any  assistance.  It  was  very  well  done.  I  do  not  recollect  another 
instance  of  this  excellent  practice,  except  at  Uxmaston  in  Pembroke- 
shire. School  broke  up  with  a  hymn  and  a  short  prayer  ;  the  latter 
was  a  very  good  one,  and  such  aa  children  could  follow,  which  I  rarely 
found  to  be  the  case  with  school  -prayers. 

.Sir  winy  SeJtOoL — I  saw  the  same  children  assembled  on  the  follow- 
ing day  (Sunday,  (he  13th  of  March).  The  Sunday-school  is  under  the 
more  immediate  direction  of  the  incumbent.  The  children  gave  n  very 
lair  account  of  the  Sacraments,  principally  from  the  Catechism,  The 
Worshippers  «f  false  gods  are  called  Heathen — Tdolators  ;  there  are 
some  who  are  not  Christians,  and  yet  not  Idolaters,  as  Atheists  (who 
believe  in  no  God  at  all),  Jews,  and  Turks.  (This  last  onswer  was 
made  in  reply  to  a  geographical  description  of  Turkey  by  me.)  The 
Turks  are  Mahometans;  Mahomet  was  their  prophet;  he  lived  in  ihe 
seventh  century  after  Christ.  They  were  asked  to  name  Ihe  lessons  fur 
the  day,  morning  and  evening,  which  they  did.  They  repeated,  each 
of  them,  our  Lord's  confutation  of  the  Sadducees,  The  children  song  a 
hymn,  ami  then  went  from  the  school  to  church.  On  Sundays  the 
younger  children  occupy  ihe  lower  mom. 

In  these  schools  real  education  is  at  work.  The  only  point  in  \\hi<*h 
I  noticed  n  deficiency  won  arithmetic.  Considering  their  pfOgfi 
other  subjects,  the  children,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  were  back- 
ward in  this.  It  is  also  remarkable  that,  with  one  exception,  the 
RUMl  proficient  scholars  were  girls.  i  annex  a  time-table  of  the 
school : — 

Morning. 

Children  oascmble  ;  hymns  and  prayers. 
i    It  cad  lug  in  chumoft* 
iirst  and  Second  Clio:  writing.    Third  Chui:   Instill  on 
objects. 

Marching  round  playground. 

Heading  Bible,  und  •jucationn  or  Catechism- 

l*ir*t  ami  Second  C'aii    all  ornately  :    geography,   grammar, 

dictation,  legion  on  objectt.    Third   C3sm  i  Writing  mi 

black  board. 
J  2    0  .      .  School  ofem. 

Attehnoon. 

Awemble  ot  half-pa,!  1    in  winter ;  2  in  Summer.     Singing 
left  too. 
2  30  •     •  Ariihmtoic.    Giilt  go  down  to  wnr!:. 
:t     l)    .      •   Intruding  in  cln*M'5. 

.'(  SO  .     .  Mn rciiing  round  playground, 

:;    U    ■      -    I  ft  - -.    .xiting  or  drawing,     Third  Clattl 

gallery  |e»*on. 
1    Ij    .      .    First    and    8et»ad    Claw:    «.dlpry  fetion.        I1 

black  board, 
5    0..  Praytt,  Md  diKhargrof school. 
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Retthcrth  National  (Sunday)  School  (Appendix,  p.  437). — I  visited 
Ibfa  school  on  the  4th  of  Jaoitnry. 

The  school  was  commenced  by  ihe  patrones*,  who  called  over  the 
names,  and  marked  duwu  those  present.  She  then  read  ihe  5th  id' Dr. 
VYalta'a  1 1)  urns,  and  asked,  "  For  what  we  thank  God  in  it.1  It  was 
ttteU  sung*  very  well,  the  patroness  giving  il  out  verse  by  verse.  There 
is  only  one  service  in  the  church  on  Sundays:  Ihe  Sunday-school  in 
reality  forms  a  second  service.  After  the  hymn,  the  master  of  the 
Hay-school  rend  the  Collect  for  the  second  Sunday  in  Advent,  the 
Lord*!  Prayer,  and  the  Benediction,  all  present  kneeling  and  repeating 
the  Lord's  Prayer  after  him.  The  children  then  commenced  their 
work  in  classes. 

I  heard  the  day-schoolmaster  and  a  class  of  eight  l>0)s  engaged  upou 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  He  questioned  them  exceedingly  well. 
The  following  answers  were  given  to  his  questions  : — Genesis  meant 
creation.  In  unking  for  the  work  of  each  day.  he  required  answers  in 
their  own  language,  saying,  "  How  would  you  tell  a  man  if  you  met 
him  on  the  road,  und  you  had  not  your  Bible  with  vou?*'  Firmament 
means  heaven — referred  lo  the  first  verses  of  Genesis,  and  the  axpree- 
■Con  Let  us,  to  prove  the  Trinity — correct  answers  ware  tiiven  to  his 
questions  on  this  head — mentioned  that  wo  do  not  find  any  solemn 
taion  like  Lei  us  in  connexion  with  the  physical  Croatian — ilmugh 
three  persons,  there  are  not  three  Gods — **  in  God's  Image*9  means 
M  holy  " — there  i*  DO  image  of  God — God  is  a  spirit  (in  answer  to  mo) 
—The  second  commandment  forbids  us  to  make  images  of  God—  ihe 
nc\[  recorded  sin  to  eating  the  forhidden  fruit  was  the  murder  of  Abel 
by  Cain — there  was  no  sixth  cumtnandtnent  then — yet  it  was  wrong — 
and  Cain  knew  il — by  his  conscience — by  which,  as  well  us  in  Ins 
written  word,  God  speaks  to  men. 

The  class  of  girls  taught  by  the  patroness  had  just  finished  reading  in 
the  Old  Testament  about  Moses  conversing  with  God.  On  my  asking 
for  some  similar  glorification  of  Christ,  they  mentioned  the  Transfigura- 
tion. I  heard  tliem  say  the  Church  catechism  very  we  I,  :uu!  they  seemed 
to  understand  it  mure  than  is  usually  the  case.  They  answered  a  variety 
ui  questions  from  the  New  Testament,  in  general  very  well  and  intelli- 
gently. Two  junior  classes  of  bo)s  knew  the  meaning  of  several  words 
which  I  asked  them,  and  seemed  not  to  be  taught  by  rote.  The  books 
were  then  collected.  Before  separating,  the  patroness  read  to  the 
school  an  auswer  Irom  the  secretary  in  acknowledgment  of  their  sub- 
scriptions for  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  preceding  year. 
They  hud  raised  305.  The  patroness,  from  the  words  ot  the  secretary's 
letter,  asked  for  the  anecdote  of  the  widow's  mite,  which  was  correctly 
given.  She  also  mentioned  that,  but  foi  the  subscriptions  of  those  who 
li.nl  never  mom  V/cv/i  (meaning  those  present),  she  could  nut  have  rained 
or  maintained  the  school.  It  was  their  duty,  so  far  us  they  could,  to  do 
the  like  by  the  heathen.  They  could  not  explain  the  word  appreciate, 
for  the  meaning  of  which  she  asked  them,  in  the  secretary's  letter. 

The  school  ended  with  prayer  uud  singing. 

Altogether  this  appeared  to  me  to  be  u  truly  excellent  school,  both 

inspirit  and    discipline.      At  the   commencement,  the  patroness   bad  to 

form  her  teachers  us  well  a*  her  school.     She  look  the  class  ot*  men  and 

i.     I   sow  a  very  respectable-looking  collier  in  (ho  School, 
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aged  34,  who  is  now  a  teacher,  and  had  learnt  to  read  at  the  same  titnr 
as  his  tit'lt  M>n, 

i':iiia.\t'in  School  (Appendix,  p.  404). — I  visited  this  school  on  llie 
7lh  of  January  ;  it  i&  constantly  superintended,  and  in  great  measure 
supported,  by  the  Misses  Acland,  of  Boulston,  and  the  Rev.  S.  O. 
Mcarcs,  the  Incumbent. 

The  school-buildings,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  consisted  only  of  a 
(tltlched  mud  hovel,  which  was  made  into  a  single  room,  calculated  to 
accommodate  in  winter  one-half,  and  in  summer  one-third  of  the  chil- 
dren resorting;  to  it. 

The  master,  besides  being  trained  for  six  mouths  al  the  Sanctuary, 
had  been  previously  instructed  lor  18  months  by  the  Rev.  S.  O  Rb 

raining  in  London,  including  travelling  expenses,  had,  by  his  mvn 
meritorious  economy,  barely  cost  20/.  Mr.  Meorcs  hud  given  shorter 
periods  of  instruction  to  the  masters  whom  I  found  at  Abergwili  and 
Bui  ton.  He  considered  (and  justly)  that  the  parochial  clerpy  mi»)n  do 
much  in  thk  manner  to  supplement  the  normal  schools.  The  muster  of 
the  I'xmaelon  school  appeared  to  have  made  the  moat  of  his  advantages. 

The  inside  of  the  school-building  was  fitted  up  so  as  to  turn  its 
narrow  dimensions  to  the  best  account.  There  were  galleries  of  desks 
and  benches  along  the  walls.  The  centre  was  left  free  for  the  master 
and  monitors  to  move  ahout  in,  and  employ  the  black  board.  There 
were  maps  and  cards  hanging  up.  The  master's  desk  had  to  be  pushed 
into  a  little  comer  at  the  upper  cud  of  the  room.  Everything  was 
very  neat  and  orderly. 

I  gave  each  child  in  the  first  class  (20)  something  to  write  from 
memory  on  their  elates.  In  this  manner  I  hod  written  out  the  4th 
Commandment  (correctly) — Duty  to  God  (with  a  few  omissions)- — ihe 
2nd  Commandment  (nearly  right) — the  Lord's  Prayer  (ill-spelt  and 
incorrect)— the  Creed  (right) — an  account  of  Christ's  birth  and  death 
(each  very  nicely  done) — Christ's  resurrection — an  account  ol  St.  Paul 
(exceedingly  well  done) — Cain— Joshua — David — Saul — Solomon — 
Suniuel — Samson — Si.  Paul's  conversion — Lazarus.  For  the  most 
part  these  questions  were  exceedingly  well  answered. 

The  master  questioned  the  second  class  (21)  in  geography,  pointing 
to  the  map  of  the  world.  He  did  it  with  spirit  and  intelligence.  No 
one  in  tbifl  class   could  find   Pulcstine  on    the   mup.      A   boy  from  die 

head  class  came  and  pointed  to  it,  and  also  to  Greece.  The  second 
class  read  xii.  St.  Lukt — sixteen  of  them  with  ease.  The  masts! 
questioned  them  very  satisfactorily  ou  what  they  had  read,  showing 
i.  hi. Kierable  tact  in  eliciting  answers,  und  in  illustrating,  without  lec- 
turing. They  repeated  some  verses  from  xxv.  Matthew  correctly,  tr> 
prove  that  the  Sun  or  Man  will  judge  the  world — we  don't  know  when 
— I  J.  (I  knows  when — because  He  knows  all  things.  One  of  them  re- 
pealed the  2nd  Commandment,  but  put  in  and  left  out  many  small 
words. 

The  first  class  read  Acts  xvii.  22,  all  of  them  with  case — "  haply= 
perhaps;  ir inked  at = left  to  pan  by."  The  master  questioned  them 
a*  before.  Such  questions  el  were  proposed  in  arithmetic  (viz.  in 
Rule  ol   Three,  Practice,  and    Fraction*]    were   well   answered,      Thry 

aba  Answered  a  few  simple   questions  from   early  English  history. 
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Some  of  them  knew  the  signs,  ami  could  add  and  snbstract  algebraical 
quantities.  While  Mir  master  rnlleeled  the  slates  the  whole  school  was 
repeating  tl9  tinea"  from  tlie  muliiplicution-tuble  simultaneously. 
When  lie  hod  done,  be  rang  *  little  bell  [hue  times,  at  intervals,  a 
single slfoke  at  each.  Il  hud  the  effect  of  producing  the  most  pro- 
found silence,— then  fallowed  a  prayer  and  the  Evening;  Hvmn.  The 
I  broke  up  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  crowded  space  ad- 
mitted of. 

Tliere  is  a  clothing  club  attached  to  the  school — the  pence  are  paid 
on  Sundays,  and  arc  doubled  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  patronesses — 
this  forms  an  inducement  to  attend  the  Sunday -sc  itftool  regularly.  No 
general  permission  of  absence  on  religious  grounds  is  ever  granted. 
There  is  a  lending  library  (Chambers'  volumes)  attached  to  the  school, 
and  another  at  Cartlet ;  besides  which,  the  patronesses  lend  books  to 
the  poor  at  Houlston. 

Tiie  children  were  clean  and  well  clad,  and  the  master  seemed  in 
gOOd  I  pin  l  A  and  fond  of  his  work. 

.lust  before  the  Christmas  holidays  tlie  children  had  been  set  to  write 
leiterfl  (without  usfetance)  lu  Miss  Acland,  on  the  occasion.  I  saw 
al  of  these  letters.  They  were  quite  diHerent  enough  from  eacfa 
oilier  10  aaark  them  as  really  original.  They  exhibited,  for  the  most 
parti  ;i  xry  pleasing  proof  of  minds  and  feelings  moved  in  a  good  di- 
rection. One,  wiitten  by  the  same  boy  that  gave  so  good  an  account 
of  St.  Anil,  was  a  very  creditable  performance.  It  wan  very  simple 
and  una  fleeted. 

The  school  required  and  deserved  a  better  building:  subscriptions 
were  on  foot,  and  grants  hoped,  for  the  purpose. 

The  school  registers  were  very  well  kept.  They  included  registers 
of  admission,  attendance,  employment,  clothing  club,  and  weekly 
pence,  a  visitors'  book,  and  a  time-table.     I  annex  the  last  («*ep.  184.) 


Extracts  from  the  Appendix,  referred  to  in  p.  51  ante. 
(Appendix,  p.  390.) 

Pasftixlon*  Pembroke,  January  5,  1847- 
•  •  » 

Ten  years  ago,  when  my  father  came  to  reside  in  this  parish,  where 
he  possesses  an  estate  and  is  the  only  resident  landowner,  1  was  anxious 
to  gat  established,  at  least,  a  Sunday-school,  which  was  effected  by  the 
co-operation  of  others  and  of  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holeoinhe, 
the  Iftte  rector.  The  population  of  this  parish  is  under  b'00  souls ;  we 
average  between  10  and  50  children  between  the  ages  of  o  ami  16  years, 
principally  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  years,  at  the  school  ;  (be 
number  of  children  between  !i  and  16  years  of  ape  in  the  parish 
being,  I  should  guess,  about  70  or  &0.  The  teachers  at  present  are  the 
Mr.  Bowling,  the  rector,  Mrs.  Bowling,  unotherlady,  and  myself, 
besides  a  paid  schoolmaster. 

The  fortune  of  the  school  has  continued  almost  the  same,  though 
witli  a  little  variation.  At  first  il  was  a  novelty,  then  it  was  treated 
wuh  indifference,  but  now  I  fancy  in  some  instances  I  perceive  the 
indifference  wearing  ofT.  But  still  the  parents  seem  to  consider  edu- 
cation— or,  I  should  rather  say,  the  mere  prelude  to  education,  such  as 
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Carmarthen,  Glanionjtui,  ami  Pembroke.  !8j 

reading  and  writing  dtc — rather  us  an  accomplishment,  as  n  rich 
person  would  regard  German  or  Italian,  than  as  u  necenarj  thing  ;  bo 
thlt  very  little  excuse  is  sufficient  for  their  negligence  in  not  Beading 
t'lL-ir  children,  and  a  very  little  affront  sufficient  for  their  witlidraiviuiz 
them.  On  one  or  two  occasion*,  one  has  had  to  exert  all  nne'b  infhl- 
eiice  and  management  to  keep  the  affair  together.  The  parents,  how- 
ever, ore  always  very  particular  in  sending  their  children  ncut  and 
rlc.'in,  and  wiuii  of  shoes  and  clothes  is  the  most  fertile  cause  of  occa- 
sional absence. 

I  need  scarcely  sin,  that  during;  a  couple  of  hours  once  a- week  it  is 
impossible  to  impart  more  thau  the  merest  pittance  of  knowledge  I 
have  myself  been  moat  anxious  to  jet  my  pupils  10  understand  what 
they  read  and  learn,  and  for  thai  pOrpOM  I  DMC  discarded  all  txpfatlfr- 
tOTJ  boofctj  and  u*e  only  the  Uible  and  the  Church  Catechism,  foi  I 
hu\c  never  yet  seen  an  explanatory  book  thut,  ior  such  us  Sunday - 
sellout  children,  dk!  nut  require  more  explanation  thuu  what  it  prow 
to  riplniii;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  children  leant  by  rote*  the 
explanation  as  well  as  the  thing  to  be  explained.  Indeed,  I  huve  some- 
times found  that  a  vivd  roc*  explanation  has  been  remembered  by  rote  ; 
and  though  the  difficulty  of  making  them  understand  is  certainly  not 
insuperable,  yet  it  is  much  greater  than  uny  one  would  suppose  that  had 
not  hadsome  years*  experience  in  it.  In  wet,  I  am  sure  that  thi*  great 
difficulty  lornos  a  very  great  characteristic  difference  between  the  schools 
of  the  poor  and  of  the  rich.  1  have  found  much  advantage  in  giving 
qtUMtiodfl  in  Writing  to  be  answered  in  writing,  taking  care  thai  they 
■hall  be  dillerent  lor  each  child.  I  also  hnve  lately  made  some  of  them 
learn  Wutts's  Hyuius,  which  they  do  with  great  pleasure.     We  do  not 

teach  writing. 

•  •  ■ 

M.  A.  Roche. 

[The  Reports  of  the  Sunday  Schools  at  Red  berth  and  Portlikcrry  have 
been  already  quoted.] 


Extracts  from  the  Appkndix,  referred  lo  in  p.  51  ant''. 
(Appendix,  p.  225.) 

1  an  induced  lo  print,  verbatim  et  literatim,  the  following  charac- 
teristic letter  received  by  me  from  a  Sunday-school  Letieher  in  the 
upper  or  purely  Welsh  part  of  Cayo  hundred,  Carmarthenshire. 
1  »c,  style,  and  English  ure  all  well  calculated  to  convey  a  good 
idea  of  the  locality  ;  while  the  strong  Sense  and  truth  which  it  oontallMl 
make  it  v;ilu:ible  on  other  accounts:  — 

Sta, — The  number  of  the  Sunday  School  Scholars  are  able  to  read 
as  vim  particular  mention  in  your  letter  is  as  follows 

•  •  •  *  .  .  .106 
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••**...  9 
••••...  1 

Iain    very    please   to    take  little   trouble  to  answer  your  letter  nbuill 

the  Sunday  Schools,  In  imp*?  thil  pour  Searching;  about  die  Daily  and 
Sonde;  Sdtoolt,  will  come  to  good  eoneequeBee  to  the  Welch  Nation. 


J8D 


On  (he  State  of  Education  in  Walts, — 


Our  Creator  mM;c  BMU  y  of  them  a  People  Of  Strong  Abilities,  and 
a  pOSSCaoera  of  various  talent*,  hut  because  their  ignorance  Spend  their 
time  in  poverty  to  get  their  living;  in  Slavery  as  u  pig  end  hit  snout  in 
the  ground  they  got  no  advantage  to  make  use  of  their  abilities  in 
defect  of  learning  and  knowledge  But  Some  of  the  young  people  are 
Under  ifood  education,  the  Children  of  the  Noblemen  und  Gentlemen; 
farmers  hut  the  greater  part  of  them  are  in  Towns,  and  in  the  country?* 
one  here  and  nne  there.  The  major  part  of  the  welchmcn,  ucit 
kiioweth  in  what  quarter  of  the  world  they  live?  this  thing  I  think  i« 
very  true. 

In  the  time  ago  riaeth  up  some  Excellent  people  in  Philosophy  mid 
Theulogy  among  the  welch  Nation  as  one  of  the  *welch  Poet  soyN 
about  one  of  them,  called  The  Reverend  Mr-  Rowlands  Uangaetho, 

Tnlentati  ddeg  fe  rnddwyd  iddo 

Fe'i  marchnattodd  hwy  yn  lawn 
Ae  o'r  dtg  te'i  gwnaeth  hwy'n  gamiocdd 

Cyn  maihludo  *i  haul  brydnliawn.-t 

I  hope  that  you'll  not  be  angry  with  me,  because  I  have  on  my  mind 
lo  desire  on  you, Sir,  to  give  me  a  little  presant,  that  is,  the  Map  of  the 
I  tod  ol  Canaan 

Sir,  Please  to  excuse  my  vulgar  english  wriliug  because  I  have  not 
OMteh  practice  in  english  tongue,  but  in  the  language  of  my  mother  I 
can  write  more  Grammatical. 

I  um  your 

T"n  worthy 

Servant. 


EXTRACTS  from  the  Appendix,  referred  to  in  p.  55  ante. 

The  Presbyterian  College  (Appendix,  p.  281)  in  this  town  was  ori 
gin  ally  confined  to  Presbyterians  (i.  e.  Ariaiu  and  Unitarians)  and  In- 
dependents, 'Hie  fouwiutian  is  ennfined  to  students  preparing  for  the 
ministry;  hut  the  tutors  are  at  liberty  to  admit  lay  students  as  pay- 
scholara.  The  foundation  was  subsequently  opened  to  all  denomi- 
nation* :  ibis  was  done  about  12  years  ago.  The  early  history  of  the 
foundation  is  involved  in  considerable  ubsi:iirih  ;  its  eointnciKuneiit 
appears  to  have  been  tins — that  certain  benevolent  persons,  Ir.on  time 
to  time,  fafOUhed  Bums  of  money  to  some  respectable  minister  for  the 
pur(>osc  of  educating  young  men  for  the  ministry.  This  become  the 
nucleus  of  a  college,  which  in  the  same  manner  has  been  continued  now 
fin  :i  century  and  a-half:  it  is  managed  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  in 
London. 

A  young  man,  anxious  lo  avail  himself  of  this  foundation,  must  be 
reGOABeflded  by  two  ministers  known  to  the  tutors  of  tin  collcgCj  and 
hfl  undergoes  a  preliminary  examination  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  classics  end  miilhcmatics.  Then  h  /<"  a u/jit nation  Of  to  his  rrh- 
ijiuH*.  ojiirniuis,  the  testimony  of  two  resjwetftbls  ministers  being  deemed 

•  Tha  Re*.  Vfm.  WffliamB,  Panryeflya- 
t  Ten  talents  wen  Bjlved  hira, 

Au  Dfl  nailed  t*idi  them  well, 
Anil  .mt  of  the  t-n  In-  made  them  bumlredt | literally) 
Km  but  tun  set  at  eve. 


Carmarthen,  Glamorgan*  and  P&nbrokt, 
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b  sufficient  gunrantee  on  that  point.     He  is  required  to  be  able  to  read 

the  tireek  Testament   ant!   Virgil    with  some  degree  of  readiness,  and 

know  the  common   rules  of  arithmetic,  including  factions,  deci- 

raala,  ami  the  extraction  of  roots ;  the  curriculum  is  four  years,  and 
comprise1*  the  ordinary  subjects  of  a  liberal  education.  The  number  on 
the  foundation  is  novf  Id,  and  there  are  also  S  pay-scholars :  those  on 
the  foundation  pet  their  education  free,  and  10/.  per  annum  towards 
their  maintenance  ;  they  lodge  in  the  town,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  tutors  :  10/.  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  foundation,  would  defray 
all  the  legitimate  expense*  of  a  student.  The  foundation  is  made  the 
prize  of  competition.  There  are  students  in  college  at  present  bclOug- 
alt  denominations.  This  college  is  affiliated  with  tlie  London 
ereitj.  Whether  the  students  become  ministers  or  not  is  a  mallei1 
of  subsequent  arrangement,  except  in  the  case  of  those  on  the  founda- 
tion, who  are  understood  to  be  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry. 
The  recommendation  of  the  ministers  who  introduce  them  is  Considered 
sufficient  guarantee  that  they  will  persevere.  Many  of  these  become 
■ebooton asters  as  well  as  ministers;  their  schools  would  generally  be 
accessible  Ed  the  poor,  because  in  Wales  the  term*  VtHH  be  low.  J)r. 
Davies,  of  Ffrwd  Vale;  Mr.  Davies,  of  Narberth  |  Mr.  Thorn- 
Llaodyssil  ;  Mr.  Griffiths,  of  Llandilo,  and  others,  hare  been  members 
of  this  institution! 

Ffrwd  VaU  Academy  (Appendix,  p.  221).— This  is  not  n  school 

for  the  labouring  classes,  nor  yet  altogether  removed  from  their  sphere. 
The  extensive  reputation  which  it  enjoys  in  the  upper  part  of  Car- 
marthenshire, and  the  kindness  with  which  a  number  of  particulars 
respecting  it  were  furnished  to  me  by  its  promoter  nnd  master,  induce 
and  enable  me  lo  give  on  account  of  it  in  considerable  detail.  In  doing 
so,  I  shall,  1  think,  both  alFord  some  insight  into  the  manner  in  which 
private  country  schools  have  commonly  originated  in  Wales,  and  also 
one  instance,  at  least,  of  education  among  the  middle  classes. 

The  school  originated  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davies, 
having  engaged  to  instruct  the  family  of  David  Davies,  Esq.,  of  Ffrwd 
Vile,  lOflk  the  opportunity,  after  the  usual  plan  in  such  cases  in 
Wales,  to  set  up  a  school.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Davies  raised  a  small 
building  00  his  land,  which  (to  use  his  own  words)  would  have  done  for 
a  cottage  if  the  school  had  failed. 

It  is  u  detached  and  lonely  building  on  a  hill-side,  along  which  a 
bridle-road  passes  from  the  village  of  Llansawyl  to  Pumsaint.  The 
benches  and  desks  are  arranged  like  pews  in  a  church,  leaving  th*1  aisle 
Dot  in  the  centre,  but  down  one  side.  A  cupboard,  the  tire- 
place,  and  the  master's  desk,  occupy  the  little  remaining  space,  nppe 
site  to  the  end  at  which  you  enter.  Dr.  Davies  much  regretted  that 
the  unprotected  situation  and  narrow  dimensions  of  his  isolated  school- 
prevented  his  keeping  any  apparatus  for  a  more  complete  course 
ol  instruction  in  physical  science. 

The  entire  range  of  instruction  proposed  to  be  given  comprises  every 
ilassioal  (including  Hebrew),  mathematical,  and  general 
education.  Dr.  Davies  furnished  me  with  a  satisfactory  list  ol  the  hooks 
which  he  used  on  the  different  subjects  taught,  and  appeared  to  I 
tar  as  I  was  competent  t  'judge,  nnd  h:id  an  opportunity  of  judging] 
thoroughly  master  of  them.      I  saw  very  flattering  testimonials  which 
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he   hud   received  from  the  Rev.  J.  Pye  Smith,  Vl).%  LL.D-,  P 
F.G.S.,  &c,  Homcrlon  College  ;   the  Rev.  D.  Davison,  M.A.,  thi 

n  Aspland,  i be  Bev.  Joseph  Iluttoii,  1X0,,  London;  the  Etev« 

Tbomaa  Rees,  I.LI),  K.S.A.,  fte,  Brighton;  Alfred  Day,  LL.D-, 
Bristol;  the  Rev.  W.  Smith,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  Highbury  College*,  Londoiu 
The  terms  range  from  15j.  to  42*.  per  quarter:  the  school  was  esta- 
blished in  1634,  and  iu  a  short  lime  became  much  sought  after.  The 
neighbouring  farm-houses  are  used  as  boarding-houses:  the  scholars 
coBsfst  in  part  of  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry,  or  for  the 
universities  of  Ixmdon,  Glasgow,  &c. ;  but  chiefly  of  farmers'  Boot,  w|u> 
come  for  an  odd  quarter  or  two,  to  eke  out  the  scauty  stock  of  know- 
!'  rigs  acquired  at  the  common  schools;  particularly  such  us  are 
i  >  follow  trades  in  which  some  knowledge  nf  the  higher  pans  of 
incite,  or  practical  mathematics,  are  required,  such  as  builders,  carpen- 
Icrs,  land-surveyors,  clerks,  and  the  like.  Dr.  Davie*  informed  me 
thai  he  remembered  the  time  when  there  was  not  a  builder  nearer  thafl 
Liiiidovery  who  knew  how  to  measure  a  wall.  The  school  has  also 
partaken  of  a  normal  character.  If  a  Carmarthenshire  schoolmaster 
has  been  able  to  spare  a  little  money,  he  has  uot  unfrequently  rei 
to  Dr.  Davies  for  n  few  months  or  weeks,  during  the  summer,  to  pra- 
I  are  for  the  instruction  which  he  intended  giving  in  the  next  winter. 
Now,  however,  that  the  normal  school  is  opened  at  Brecon,  such  Mr* 
sons  more  naturally  direct  themselves  there.  I  think,  however,  that  iu 
this  point  of  view  Dr.  Davies's  school  might  be  turned  to  singular 
advantage.      He  is  not  unwilling  to  be  so  employed. 

At  the  lime  of  my  visit  I  found  34  pupils  on  ihe  bonks,  ill  of  them 
except  three  upward*  often  years  old.  Of  the  upper  division  only  one 
hod  been  with  the  Doctor  for  any  leugth  of  lime.  He  WW  1  1  it  15 
tears  old.  I  heard  him  construe  two  passages  which  I  gave  him,  in 
Homer  and  Virgil,  into  remarkably  good  English,  aud  parse  them 
soundly  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  he  had  been  only  2\  years  in 
:,  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  that  period  he  knew  very  little 
English.  H<  sssuwd  also  well  acquainted  with  the  first  principles 
rules  of  algebra  and  geometry.  The  other  pupils  in  this  division  had 
entered  the  school  quite  recently,  and  had  been  studying  nothing  but 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry.  It  is  important  to  nolo  this,  1 
have  already  mentioned  the  different  sorts  of  pupils.  The  com/ >l<  t>> 
course  of  instruction  professed  to  be  given  has  no  infla^urc  ti/mn  the 
inifirilij,  who  fix  (ttUflfa  lor  himself)  what  they  Want  I"  learn,  and 
come,  for  as  many  quarters  as  can  be  spared,  to  learn  ii.  Only  the 
few  by  comparison  who  are  going  into  the  ministry,  or  preparing  (or 
other  institutions;  can  be  regarded  as  receiving  sod 
prospectus  holds  out.    By  the  class  of  which  I  sea  u  in**,  a  firaj 

simple  and  quadratic  equations,  involving  two  unknown  quantities, 

ame  problems  in  mensuration,  were  rapldl)  sod  correctly  worked, 
and  the  principles  si  these  operations  sppeared  to  l"'  wi  Ileum]  rehendad. 

No  religious  teaching  or  tseruisa  is  practised 
in  the  school     Such  of  the  pupi  s  as  ere  o  the  ministry 

dlvinli  ol  iheir  professional  i  the 

school  caa  hardly  be 

a  ol  the  | 


(\innarlhev,  Glamorgan,  mid  Pembroke. 
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Extracts  from  tlie  Appendix  referred  to  in  p.  59  ante. 

Wetkyan  Day-schools,  Cardiff  (Appendix,  p.  368.)— Attendance  on 
(be  Sunday-school  is  not  enforced,  ueitlier  is  the  Wcslcyau  Catechism 
on  luch  a>  object  to  it. 

Elrntz'-r  ami  Tabernacle  Schools*  St.  David's  (Appendix  p.  395. — 
These  two  schools  are  directly  supported  by  religious  congregations.  I 
was  kindly  furnished  with  the  following  answers  to  questions  proposed 
l>y  me  concerning  the  management  o(  them  : — 

Dear  Sis, 

•  »  *  •  • 

With  respect  to  the  Ebenezer  day-schonl  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  giving 
the  particulars,  and  you  may  safely  depend  on  its  being  correct.  I  shall 
place  your  questions  before  my  answers. 

u  1.  Arc  the  Scriptures  commented  upon  by  the  master  or  visitors? 
.".nil  if  so,  to  what  extent?" — Yes,  by  both  occasionally,  but  principally 
by  ihp  master;  the  generally  acknowledged  truths  of  the  Bible,  but 
never  (to  the  best  of  my  knowledge)  the  peculiarities  of  any  denominution 
-  l&de  the  subject  of  such  comments.  u  2.  In  order  to  become  n 
member  uf  the  committee  is  it  requisite  to  be  a  member,  or  nt  least 
attendant,  at  the  Ebenezer  Chapel?*' — No,  not  at  all.  "3.  How  are 
children  admitted,  by  individual  committee-men,  or  by  the  whole  com- 
mittee ?" — By  the  whole  committee;  only  they  appoint  three  persons 
itnongst  themselves  to  act  for  them  till  the  next  meeting,  ll  4.  Is 
any  preference  shown  iu  nominating  the  children  of  parents  attending 
tin*  KHenezer  Chapel  ?" — No,  none  are  refused  on  account  of  the  non- 
attendance  of  their  parents  at  the  chapel.  5.  "  Of  the  53  in  attendance 
on  this  school,  how  many  are  the  children  of  pnrcnts  belonging  to  other 
than  the  Independent  denominations,  specifying  the  number  belonging 
to  each  of  such  other  denominations?" — Of  Baptists  5,  Wesleyans  4, 
Calvinistic  Methodists  1,  Established  Church  5,  Independents  28,  those 
who  ore  not  connected  with  any  denomination  10.  "  ti.  Of  what 
denomination  is  the  master?" — Independent. 

•  •  •  •  • 


Trrlswi/!/,  St,  David**, 

February  2G,  1847. 


Believe  me,  &c., 

J  as.  GairriTiis. 


S,„,  St.  David's,  February  13,  1847. 

Your  favour  to  the  Reverend  W.  Morris,  dated   4th  insL,  was 

banded   over  to  me   this  day  week,  but,  ae  I  expected   he  would  have 

returned  from  Cardiganshire  ere  this,  I  delayed  it  until  now.     Fearing 

lert  the  information  sought  should  be  required  soon,  I  shall  reply  in  his 

absence  to  the  queries   proposed.       1st.  The   Scripture*  are   menOy 

explained  by  the  master  whilst  they  are  reading1,  and  questions  oaken 

iy    and    facts   uf  Scripture,      -ml.  The  committee   are 

i    from   the  list  of  lubscribi  is.  no  matter  what  denomination    tbe 

I  belong  to.     We  have  Wesleyan  brethren  at  present  on  the  com- 
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mittce,  no  other  parties  subscribing  the  amount  required,  viz.  5j.  per 
annum.  3rd.  When  u  child  is  admitted  gratis^  one  of  the  committee- 
men propose  him  nt  a  committee-meeting,  otherwise  the  waster  is 
allowed  to  admit  pupils  without  any  distinction.  4th.  Not  tlie  least 
preference  is  shown  in  any  respect;  the  committee,  whenever  they 
request  the  muster  to  inquire  on  a  Monday  and  sec  if  the  pupils  attend 
Sunday-schools,  always  impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of  stilting  that  it 
matters  not  where  they  go,  so  long  as  they  attend  where  their  parents 
require.  5th.  Of  the  73  children  on  the  hooks, there  are  Wcslcyan 
Methodists  4,  Baptists  2,  Independents  2,  Church  of  England  7, 
nowhere  attending  S,  Cnlvmislic  Methodists  and  attending  the  Tuber- 
naclc  Chapel  50.  6th.  The  master  is  a  member  of  the  Calvinistic 
Methndist  connection  nt  the  Tshemacle. 

So  far   as  I  am  aware,    the   foregoing  contains  n    reply    to   all    your 
queries,  and,  should  you  require  any  further   information,  we  >\m\\  be 
happy  to  render  nil  in  our  power.     You  may  rely  ou  our  stating 
circumstances  as  they  are,  so  far  as  your  questions  are  lmderatood. 

I  am,  &c, 

R.  R,  W.  J,i/i'jt/if  Esq.  EaENKScn  Williams. 

fl    bra    nuMm-rd    these  three  schools,  because*  in  my  Report  (p.  L9 
mis),    tl'iv   tire  enumerated  as  being  in  more  direct  connexion   witb 
iotM  congregations  than  the  generality  of  denominations! 
Kuooli  in  ui\  distriot.] 


\s  is  from  the  Appemhx,  referred  to  in  p.  65  ante,  illustra- 
tive of  Endowments  requiring  a  cheap  mode  of  rectification. 

pAftlta  W  Llanwrda. — The  Free  School  below  reported  is  intended 

for  the  benefit  of  the   parishes   of  Hansadurn   mid  LltiriuTtUt,  and  the 

1 1  or  mistress  are  to  be  chosen  "  not  by  both  parishes,  but  bv  a 

rj    of    the    pariah    of    Man satitr, »."      But  in    order  to   give    those 

bionersof  Lansndwm  who  reside   in  the   village   due  bene  lit 

the  foundation  during  the  bsd  weather  of  winter ,  it  is  necessary  that  the 

direct  road  between  Llansadwrn  village  ami  the  school-house  should  he 

repaired.  Among  the  m.nv  bad  roads  which  I  bod  to  travel  over  in 
R  sles  I  found  this  one  of  the  very  worst-  It  was  raining  heavily  on 
the  day  of  my  visit,  and   in  one  part  the  road   was  ctoamJ  by    a  rapid 

m,  then  upwards  of  a  foot  deep.     There   was  only  a  plaiik-1 

across  ii.      The  only  other  way  is  two  or  three  miles  round.     By  the 

way  D  )  child,  on  the  day  I  saw  it,  could  have  safely  come. 

i  / '"'   Sch  .■/.-  -A  of  the  foundation  is  given  at  p.  669  in  the 

Re  port  bi  nt*  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

1  Waited  the  the  22ntl  of  October,  in  company  with  the  Eta  . 

Car  of  the  parishes  of  Llnnwrda  antl  Llaiisadwrn.     The 

iter  was  only  a  loctem  tmmi  until  the  vacancy  occasioned  h\ 

Liu*  death  of  the  former  master  (above  five  months  previously)  si 

Recording  to  the  provisions  ofLetttia  Oornwallis's  wfll 

The  schoolroom  presented  the  oidiimry  iVniures  of  a  village  school. 

12  children  read  the  -  [names  and  Sapphire  to  me." 

read  with  no  intelligence,  and  could  unswer  hardly  anything.     I 


Carmarthen,  Glamorgan,  and  Pembroke. 
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was  careful  iint  to  confound  their  ignorance  of  what  I  asked  with  their 
ignorance  of  English,  or  lA* _/*•/•«;  M  whirh    1  OJJUrfffj   for    I    always 

requested  the  master  to  translate  my  question  into  Webb.  Neverthelca.', 
on  usking  for  whut  sin  Ananias  and  Supplant  were  struck  dead,  1  got  no 

answer  for  u  [ode time,  end,  at  hat,  "  for  selling  a  piece  of  land."  I 
naked  by  what  other  names  the  Holy  Ghost  is  called,  and  was  successively 
answered,  "  Virgin  Mary — Jetus  Christ — Auunifts."  **  Who  was  sent 
toprepuTCthe  way  for  Christ  among  the  Jews?" — "Solomon."  "Where 
did  A d ii in  and  Eve  live?" — ™  In  Bethlehem."  Not  erne  of  the  dan 
could  tell  me  the  meaning  of"  graven  image"  in  the  second  Commnnd- 
ment,  nor  whether  there  was  any  other  way  of  breaking  the  sixth  Com- 
mandment, besides  committing  murder.  Their  writing  was  fair,  and  (h<  v 
knov  ilic  Muhiplication  Table.      Only   two  could  write  in   figures   from 

dictation  fifty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-eight.  Onlj  three 
could  tell  the  product  of  8  times  2*.  fid.,  not  risked  as  a  (Uiestion,  l.nt 

S'veo  as  a  sum.     Not  one  reduced  correctly  20/.   5l.  2d.   into  farthings. 
f  grammar  they  knew  hardly  anything  at  all.     From  one  or  two  boys 
I  got  some  answer*,  but  from  the  muss  none     While  I  was  examining 
!,  (lit*  rest  of  the  school  was  not  very  orderly. 

The  second  class  could  hardly  find  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Lnl  e. 
Only  one  of  them  could  read  moderately  well,  and  not  one  could  tell  me 
the  name  of  the  Parable.    The  rest  of  the  school  were  learning  letter!-. 

I  have  been  particular  in  describing  the  proficiency  of  this  school  be- 
cause the  mart  r*a  salary  is  enough  to  secure  a  good  teacher  from  a 
normal  school,  and  the  assistant's  salary  would  remunerate  an  apprenticed 
pep. I.     Poverty  is  not  to  be  pleaded  here. 

There  was  no  privy  attached  to  the  school.  I  asked  the  master  how 
the  scholars  managed  ;  he  answered,  "  they  went  where  they  could  ;  that 
the  fact  had  been  entered  on  the  list  of  necessary  repairs  and  additions 
some  time  back,  hut  the  trustees  had  paid  no  ntteution  to  it." 

Boys  and  girla  were  taught  together  by  the  master  ;  but  the  late 
master's  wile  bad  hre-ides  been  in  the  habit,  during  two  or  time  of  iln 
winter  months,  of  teaching  sewing  and  knitting  to  such  of  the  gills  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  were  of  on  age  to  go  out  to  service. 

RajIUU  op  Conwtl  in  Elvet. — Mrs.  Warner's  Charity  School. 
(C.C.R.,p.  627).-  On  the  25th  of  November!  visited  the  above  school ; 
(In  present  master,  Rccs  Thomas,  was  nominated  master  in  1837  by  the 
Yicar and  chmchwardens  o(  the  parish,  and  in  the  same  year  hia appoint- 
ment was  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  ;  the  late  master,  Griffith 
Lewis,  hud  allowed  th- house  to  fall  into  ruins,  and  in  the  year  1S38  it  was 
re-erected  by  the  present  master  at  an  expense  of  100/.  of  hia  own  mom  y. 
He  keeps  no  account  of  the  2/.  2*.  which  is  paid  on  account  of  a  farm 
called  Pen-alk-ddu  towards  expenditure  or  repairs;  he  told  me  thnt  he 
expends  from  5*.  to  10/.  ye.uly  on  repairs,  the  rest  he  regiirds  as  interest 
on  his  100/.  lie  moreover  kept  no  account  of  the  money  arising  from 
thl  charitV  towards  the  purchase  of  books  for  tbe  poor  children,  lie 
bold  m«  tli,  aot  bis,  but  the  business  of  the  churchwardens,  to 

buy  books  for  the  children,  but  that  they  bonded  the  money  over  to  him, 
and  he  undertook  to  swear  thnt  Lhe  "hole  of  it   wns  expended  on  the 

Sr  which  it  WOO  intended.   The  school  was  held  on  the  ground- 
re  the  master  lived.     The  furniture  con- 
sisted   uftvtu  tables  and  B  (few  benches,  all  in  a  had  state  of  repair ;   the 
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tloor  waa  a  composition  of  earth  and  lime,  and  rather  damp  at  the  end 
next  lownerctne  dour  was;  there  was  a  fireplace  in  the  room,  bit  m 
the  room  had  two  glazed  windows,  hut  it  was  not  well  lighted.  I 
heard  22  of  the  children  read  the  25th  chapter  of  Genesis;  10  nnlv  could 
rend  with  nnything  approaching  to  ease.  When  they  had  finished  the 
chapter,  the  master  gave  them  a  word  apiece  to  spell,  and  then  asked 
them  to  translate  the  word  into  Welsh.  Thcspelling  was  very  had,  and 
the  translation  no  better.  I  got  the  following  Hnswers  (they  had  just 
heen  rending  about  Isaac)  :— He  was  Jacob's  son  ;  one  said  Ishmael  was 
his  mother.  One  said  Ahraham  intended  toeacrilicc  ./«/>//  on  the  Mount; 
another.  Sarah,  Joseph  was  earned  by  the  Ishmaeliles  into  Egypt ;  one 
said  he  was  sold  to  them  by  Jesus  Christ— another  by  Pharaoh  ;  one 
said,  he  was  sacrificed  after  he  came  into  Egypt — anoiher  that  he  was 
drowned.  Had  heard  of  a  Saviour — his  name  was  Jesus  Christ ;  he 
came  on  earth  to  save  sinners ;  he  saved  them  by  being  nailed  on  the 
cross;  Mary  Magdalene  was  his  mother.  The  apostles  were  Matthew, 
Murk,  Luke,  and  John.  When  Paul  was  converted  he  wns  going  to  the 
grave.  One  said  Peter  betrayed  our  Saviour;  another  Paul;  another 
Isaac.  Peter  denied  him  ;  the  Jews,  under  Pontius  Pilate,  crucified 
him.  Did  not  know  what  grammar  was.  The  past  tense  of  "  I  love" 
wns  "  I  am  loved."  There  were  two  vowels  and  three  consonants  in 
loved. 

Paiubh  or  Thrlbach  ar  Bettws. — No  large  proprietor  has  hitherto 
resided  in  this  parish,  which  contains  a  number  of  moderate  freeholders, 
wealthy  enough  iu  their  own  rank.     This  social  feature,  from  the  consti- 
tution of  the  free  school,  has  a  great  influence  on  the  education   of  the 
neighbourhood,  the  governors  and  trustees  of  it  being  the  minister, 
churchwardens,  and  overseers  of  Treleach,  and  all   the  inhabitant? 
are  seised  or  possessed  of  an  estate  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  50/.     The 
poor  are  ill  off;  I  found  wages  about  4s.  per  week  with   food,  and  Gs., 
7*.,  or  8s.  on  the  man's  own  finding.     Besides  food,  the  labourer  Rets 
from  the  farmer  perhaps  a  somewhat  lower  rent,  a  plot  of  potato-gnu  ind, 
.  and  occasionally  milk.     Until  quite  recently  the  common  money- 
'f  wages  had  been  only  6d.  per  day: the  ordinary  fuel  is  turf.    The 
Is  ubiiuL  the  parish  are  in  general  very  bad. 
Of"  flip  four  day-schools  in  this  parish,  two,  vi7.,  the  ehnity-Aohool  and 
ill.-  Treleach   day-school,  are  in,  or  close  to,  the  village  of  Trc' 
Tyncwydd  is  at  the  N.of  the  parish,  FfynnonbedT  in  the  S. ;  these  two 
B  cannot  be  less  than  eight  miles  apart. 
As  matters  stand,  the  poor  of  Treleach  have  a  better  chance  of  educa- 
tion than  in  most  of  the  adjacent  parishes;  undr-r  an  in 
one  of  the  best  schools  in  South  \V 

A  detailed  account  of  this  va 
iiu.v  1 1  bund  In  the  Heports  of  the  Charity  I 

I  visited  the  school  in  company  with  t i ■  -  Vicar 

trftru  nd  Colons!  Tr  afford,  who  bad  recent])  con 

the  neighbourhood,  tod  fortunately,  by  «o  <  i  *  trustee  <  . 

<>  i  i  stl  ri  i  was  warm 

ded  mc  uf  ictrr, 

nest 
tcl  :  the 
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ewh  had  got  it  book  in  hit  or  her  hand :  there  scorned  to  be  a  sufficient 
supply  of  bonks.     1  found  the  first  class  reading  in  the  book  of  Judgei 


eh 


of 


apter  15.  I  set  them  to  read  at  chapter  4.  The  class  consisted 
eight  boys  and  two  girls,  who  hII  read  very  fairly  ;  ihey  could,  however, 
answer  hardly  any  question  :  ihey  were  nearly  ignorant  of  English  aa  a 
spoken  language,  nor  did  translation  nppear  to  make  the  questions  more 
intelligible.  The  children  stood  most  painful  pictures  of  sheepish,  help- 
less stupidity. 

Of  whom  do  we  read  in  this  book  of  Judges  ? — (The  master)  H  They 
can't  answer  that ;  they  are  not  used  to  be  questioned  ;  /  hate  no  time 
to  question  them.**  Genesis  is  the  firat  book  of  the  Bible — could  not 
tell  (till  the  master  began  it)  what  is  the  first  thing  related  in  it.  With 
great  difficulty  I  extracted  from  them  (piecemeal,  and  with  many  sug- 
gestive promptings)  some  account  of  man's  creation  and  fall.  Did  not 
where  Eden  was — Adam  was  tempted  by  the  serpent — the8crjH.'ut 
went  to  Eve  first — there  were  eight  people  iu  the  ark — Noah  waa  one 
of  them — the  rest  of  the  world  was  drowned — for  its  wickedness — Noah 
was  spared  because  he  was  better  than  the  iest — God  will  not  drown 
the  world  again — he  has  said  so,  and  given  the  rainbow  for  a  sign — 
God  wilt  again  destroy  the  world — by  fire — at  the  day  of  thcicaurrcctiou 
— uf  judgment.  These  answers  were  only  obtained  after  ftpexUed 
questionings  iu  every  possible  form.  Good  people  will  go  to  heaven- — 
wicked  to  hell — God  the  Father  will  judge  the  world--  -Christ  was  God's 
son — had  been  seen  iu  the  world — us  a  man — his  mother  was  the  Virgin 
Mary — Pontius  Pilate  was  her  husband — was  born  at  Bethlehem — 
did  not  know  where  it  waa — Christ  was  i n  the  world forty  years  ago — 
he  came  to  save  sinner* — could  not  say  what  he  did  to  save  them — nor 
by  what  death  (for  a  long  time)  he  died— Pontius  Pilate  teas  the  name 
of  the  jtriadt  <i  ho  crucified  him — was  crucified  at  Calvary  (aAcr  a  long 
pause) — could  not  say  what  Calviiry  was — Christ  is  now-  in  heaven — 
was  seen  to  go  there — could  not  say  who  saw  him  go— nor  who  saw  most 
of  him  during  his  life,  nor  whom  he  left  in  the  world  to  tell  men  about 
him  (one  said,  God),  I  only  enw  four  copy-books  that  were  moderately 
well  written.     The  itat  were  very  bad  and  diriy. 

12  pence  =  1«. :  20*.  =  1/. ;  2  sixpences  =  Is.;  A  sixpences  r=  2-*  ; 
5  MXpenOM  =  2*.  6rf. ;  10  sixpences  =  $s.  ;  2\d.  =  U.9d.;7X9 
=  63;  8  x  8=  64  ;  5  *  7  =  35  ;  8X6  =  48;  9  x  13  =  108; 
100—  11  (cuuld  not  tell  without  the  slate,  and  then  were  three  minutes 
in  discovering)  8<>  ;  100-17=82;  100-  18  =  29;  57  +  65  +  72 
=  294  (with  ihe  alate.) 

The  second  class  (3)  were  reading  in  Ephcsians! — not  thnt  this  much 
matters  while  the  Scriptures  are  merely  used  na  a  reading  and  Spelling 
book. 

The  children  spelt  with  readiness  and  accuracy  "general — receive — 
n — almighty — brightness — light — deliver,"   but  no  one  could  give 
■01  meaning  in  Welsh  or  English  for  **  deliver." 

We  were  living  in  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen.  England  is 
nearer  than  Ireland.  We  must  cross  the  water  to  get  to  Ireland. 
'I'lu'  Queen  rules  over  England ;  is  not  married  (the  muster  said 
"  Yes")  ;  her  husband  is  th,  king  ;  she  lives  in  London.  London  is  iu 
another  country,  hut  could  not  say  in  what. 
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Both  the  Vicar  and  the  master  declared  that  the  children  knew 
ih«n  they  answered  ;   I  think  that  tUcy  dicl  myself.     But  of  their  lUtfll 
incapacity  uf  adapting  on  answer  lo  a  question,  and  their  igtwran 
English,  thw  could  be  no  doubt. 

Although  my  visit  was  expected,  3  only  found  3 j  cliildrcn  present. 
The  attendance  appears  to  be  most  irregular  ;  ol  the  1-  children  I 
be  mi  the  books,  23  were  absent  every  day  during  the  week  befure  my 
visit,  3  were  absent  5  days,  4  were  absent  4  days,  5  were  absent  3  day*, 
13  were  absent  2  days,  4  were  absent  one  ilayi  only  4  were  not  absent 
at  all,  and  1  was  ill.  01  the  first  number  (23)  do  less  than  10  had  not 
been  in  school  since  July  last,  1  since  August,  and  2  since  October 
Some  of  these  must,  I  suppose,  have  left  the  school,  but  the  trustees 
had  not  removed  their  names  or  supplied  their  places. 

Besides  that,  the  master  does  not  reside  at  the  school-house  as  he  is  re- 
quired by  a  bye-law  to  do  (for  which  irregularity  a  reason  is  given  at  p.  633 
of  the  Commissioners'  Reports).     There  are  several  uiL  nicies 

between  the  founder's  intention  and  the  present  state  of  things,  t.  ij. — 

a.  The      testator    desires     his  n.  The 

trustees    to    exert    their     utmost      publican, 
endeavours  to  prevent  any  public- 
house  or  inn  from  being  near  the 
snid  school. 

fr.  The  testator,  netting  that  it 
often  happens  in  the  parish  that 
pimr  children  go  out  to  service  m 
the  summer,  or  for  one  part  of 
the  yenr,  or  when  young,  who 
might  wish  to  go  to  school  the 
other  pnft  of  the  year,  or  when 
grown  up,  and  that  it  happens 
often  also  that  masters  would  give 
their  servants  leave  to  go  to  an 
evening  school,  were  there  one 
established  there,  directs  that  the 
school  be  opened  to  all  these 
occasional  scholars,  and  that  they 
should  lie  supplied  with  books, 
&c,  and  also  with  candles,  in  the 
evening  school,  in  common  with  the 
other  scholars. 

e.  The  trustees  are  directed 
to  appoint  rending,  writinc, 
EitgiUh ,  arithmetic,  <?/>«?  jwc/*  other 
tli'unjs  as  would  bt  must htmjlviut 
to    tpremt   knowledge    in    general 

among  the  poor  inMahittmtij    to 

be  taught  in  the  said  school. 


present    master    is   a 


b.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there 
had  not  been  an  evening  school  for 
Rome  years.  The  last  relic  of  one 
was  u  singing  school,  held  once  n 
week,  and  even  thnt  during  the  last 
year  had  been  discontinued. 


e.  Nothing  is  taught  except 
rending,  Writing,  and  arith- 
metic: no  reading  book  is  used 
except  the  Bible,  nor  is  there  any 
step  tnken  whatever  to  convey  any 
other  information  to  the  scholar* 
besides  what  may  be  dciivcii  :. 
the  hare  perusal  of  it  witl 
question  or  explanation,  To  what 
Utent-£n0&M  hns  been  cultivated 

will  appear  from  niv  report  of  the 

examination. 
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at  'I'lie  testator  detire*  liint    the 
-Uri    may    constantly    attend 
■  on  the  Lord'a 
and  lie  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

This   provision  of   the    testator 
is    enforced     by     two    bye-l  * 
hImi  stated  in  tlio  ttflU  re]mtt  :— 
i,  The  scholars  with  Hie  muster 
arc  to  assemble  every  morn- 
be:  irues    at    the    parish 
<  Imrcbor  chapel  of  Belt  ws,  its 
:i  as  Divine  service   i*  per- 
formed therein.   The  master  is 
to  superintend  their  behaviour 
during   its   continuance,   and 
neglect  or  non-attendance  is 
to  be  punished. 
9.  Horning  tod  evening  prneii 

are  to  be  constantly  rind  orderly 

observed  before  the  first  lesson 

in  the  morning,  and  alter  the 
lust  lesson  in  the  evening. 


</.  The  children  are  not  taken  to 
church.        The    school    is    neither 

cyuwd  not  closed  with  pnjcr. 


/.   By  a  decree  of  the  CotM  of 

.eery,  dated  Bth  March,  L794, 
for  canying  out  the  will,  it  is 
Ordered  that  bookkeeping;  nnd 
mensuration  should  he  .taught  in 
the  said  school,  in  addition  to  the 
braiichesof  instruction  specified  in 
the  will  (the  decree  being  apparent}? 
intended  as  an  interpretation  of  the 
words  printed  in  italics  in  para- 
graph c.)  By  the  same  decree  the 
muster's  salary  is  increased  from 
:M\I.  to  467.  per  annum  as  an  ad- 
ditinnul  reward,  we  may  suppose 
for  ic aching  these  very  subjecta- 
A  bye-law  indeed  provides  that  the 
muter  is  to  observe  that,  when- 
ever any  i>f  the  charity  boys  or 
gn>k  shall  have  learned  to  read 
their  Bibles  properly  unci  write 
fairly,  no  further  instruction  will 
be  allowed,  unless  they  resolve  to 
take  to  some  trade  or  other,  and 
that  such  means  of  instruction 
-hnll  then  he  afforded  as  to  qualify 
them  for  such  particular  trade  or 

vocation 


e.  flook  keeping  nnd  mensuration 
have  occasionally  been  taught 
from  the  commencement,  when 
boys  have  stayed  sufficiently  lung 
in  school   and  made  due 

These  suhjevts  were  last  studied 
about  Jnr  //'«'*  ago.  The  bye- 
inw  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
decree,  unless  it  be  said  that 
"bookkeeping  and  mensuration" 
are  necessary  to  qualify  people  for 
rteri/  "  trade  or  vocation/*  But, 
waiving  this  objection,  if  the  hye- 
luw    in    question    respects  special 

industrial  training  in  school 
(which  is  limiting  the  testator's 
words  in  a  manner  nut  warrant- 
able), still  1  could  find  no  trace 
Of  nny  such  instruction  either  for 
boys  or  girls. 


o  2 
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Sucli  of  these  omissions  as  respect  school  prayers  Rnd  public  worship 
are  perhaps  unavoidable  from  the  mutual  jealousies  of  so  large  a  body  of 
trustees  differing  in  religious  opinions.  But  such  of  them  as  impair  or 
curtuil  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  achool  arc  attributable  to  pure  neg- 
lect, and  this  neglect  arises  from  a  very  narrow  and  (in  my  opinion)  ill- 
advised  interpretation  of  the  founder's  will.  The  will  provides  that  the 
master  shall  not  be  suffered  to  teach  any  other  scholnrs  (than  the  ch&n  tv 
scholars)  to  the  detriment  of  the  said  school,  whereby  the  said  charity 
children  may  be  neglected.  Again,  there  is  a  bye-law  which  renders  the 
child  uf  a  man  ineligible  to  be  upon  this  foundation  who  pays  more  than 
lo/.  per  annum  in  rent,  and  the  invariable  impression  in  the  parish  has 
been  that  the  master  is  not  permitted  to  take  any  pay-scholars,  nor  has  any 
of  the  musters  ever  attempted  doing  so.  These  two  last  provision*, 
coupled  with  the  qualification  of  trustee,  effectually  prevent  every  trustee 
from  having  by  possibility  any  personal  interest  in  the  school.  77iei> 
own  childreo  can  never  retort  to  it,  and  the  trustees  are  not  of  a  claes  to 
take  any  very  extensive  views  or  energetic  steps  for  the  benefit  of  others ; 
but  these  same  men  could,  and  probably  would  willingly,  pay  froi 
to  10*.  per  quarter  for  the  education  of  tbeir  own  children  at  a  good 
school.  The  will  does  not  prohibit  pay-scholars  absolutely,  but  nth  rnodo. 
J  can  see  nothing  to  prevent  the  muster's  being  allowed  to  take  a  limiiai 
number  of  pay-scholars.  By  this  means  the  school  would  be  opened 
to  the  sons  of  the  respectable  farmers,  and  they  would  then  have  a  direct 
interest  in  raising  its  standard,  whether  by  stimulating  the  present  master 
or  nominating  one  more  efficient.  The  children  of  the  poor  would  share 
in  the  benefit.  The  clcTgvman,  being  an  cx-officio  governor,  with  the 
power  of  appealing  to  the  Bishop  as  visitor,  would  be  their  natural 
protector  to  see  that  they  were  not  neglected. 

Llangrndeyrne  School  (C.  C.  R.,  p.  658). — The  school-room, 
which  is  built  in  the  church-yard,  and  its  furniture,  ore  out  of  repair, 
and  the  room  is  too  small.  The  master  has  kept  the  school  with  great 
satisfaction  to  the  parishioners  for  the  last  36  years,  and  not  less  than 
2600  children  are  said  to  hnve  been  under  his  instruction  during  that 
period.  There  are  many  farmers'  children  in  the  school,  most  of  v\hom 
arc  above  ten  years  of  age  The  copy-books  did  great  credit  to  the 
master  and  scholars. 

The  answers  given  to  scriptural  questions,  and  in  English  grammar  and 
arithmetic,  particularly  the  latter,  were  very  satisfactory ;  1  met  no  better 
arithmeticians  in  any  one  of  the  schools  which  I  visited.  The  master 
provides  stationery  for  the  30  charity-scholars  out  of  the  annual  sum  of 
20/.  Us.  3rf.  which  he  rcreives  from  Mrs.  Goldfrap's  endowment.  Last 
year  the  trustees  had  to  be  changed,  which  was  a  loss  to  him  of  27/.  The 
legal  expenses  were  paid  out  of  the  interest  of  the  charity -funds,  and  ab- 
sorbed not  only  that  yeur'a  income,  but  67.  13*.  9d,  besides. 

(Signed]  William  Mourns,  Assistant. 

pAnisn  or  Nevhrn. — This  parish  is  endowed  with  a  charity  called 
Rogers  I  Charity,  an  account  ni  ffhich  is  gtven  in  C.  C.  R.,  pp.  692,  693. 
The  Vicar  put  into  my  hands  the  following  statement  and  the  recom- 
RH -tiihuiun  respecting   this  charity.     The  statement  coincides  with  that 

En  ir.  the  ComvriwionerV  Report*      The  recommendation  is,  I  think, 
■ghly  expedient,  but  I  sec  no  means  of  legally  carrying  it  into  effect: — 
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"  Copy  of  a  Will. — William  Rogers,  of  Kensington,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  gentleman,  in  and  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  bearing 
dftU  the  sixth  day  of  June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1806,  nmong  other 
.  ave  and  bequeathed  unto  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of 
the  parish  of  Nevern,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  and  tlieir  successors 
for  the  lime  being,  for  ever,  £800  stock  in  the  3  per  cent.  Consols,  to  be 
transferred  by  his  executors  thereinafter  named  within  six  months  after 
his  decease,  and  the  interest  and  dividends  to  arise  and  be  received  there- 
from from  lime  to  time.  It  whs  his  will  nnd  desire  that  the  same  be 
laid  nut  annually  in  manner  following: :— one  moiety  thereof  in  good  beef, 
and  the  other  moiety  thereof  in  good  barley  ;  and  the  same  to  be  distri- 
buted on  every  St.  Thomas's  day  in  every  year  by  the  minister  and 
churchw aniens  for  the  time  beinjc  of  the  aaid  parish  of  Ncvcrn  to  and 
nmODg  the  poor  of  the  said  pmrisli. 

"  The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  Charities  recommend  that  in 
fituie  the  Rogers's  charity  should  he  confined  to  those  poor  not  receiving 
parish  relief,  and  that  it  should  be  given  not  indiscriminately  to  all  who 
are  in  want,  but  to  those  who  have  rendered  themselves  deserving  of  it 
by  industry  and  good  conduct. 

"John  Wretteslet, 
'  ifiport*  Pcml<Tokeshiret  C.  H.  Camehok, 

Oct.  ]it,  1833.  Commissioners  of  Charities. 


"  N.B.  The  above  charily,  although  given  away  in  the  very  best  manner 
possible,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens 
of  th«  parish  of  Nevern,  is  found  to  be  the  cause  of  more  wrangling  nnd 
ill-will  in  the  parish  on  St.  Thomas's  day  than  in  all  the  other  dayi  of 
the  year  put  together.  Whatever  good  or  benefit  the  donor  had  in  view 
•hen  he  made  his  will,  the  minister  and  churchwardens  have  not  been 
nhle  to  find  out  that  the  distribution  of  the  beef  and  barley  hna  been  of 
any  benefit  whatever  to  the  individuals'  receiving  the  charity,  save  and 
except  for  one  day  only.  Last  year  22/.  worth  of  beef  and  barley  was 
distributed  to  about  150  families,  none  of  whom  were  contented  with  what 
they  received. 

"The  minister  and  churchwardens,  and  it  may  safely  be  added  the 
parishioners  also,  would  be  glad  if  the  interest  of  the  money  mentioned 
in  the  above  will  could  be  paid  towards  supporting  a  schoolmaster  in  the 
parish  for  educating  the  children ;  and  they  will  thuuk  the  Commissioners 
Of  Kducation  to  tale  the  subject  into  their  consideration,  and  report  to 
Ihem  their  opinion  on  tlic  case. 

(Signed)  "John  Jones,  M.A., 

"  January  261*,  1847.  Vicar  of  Nevern,  Pembrokeshire. 

V.B.  The  parish  of  Nevern  contains  14,522a.  Or.  13p.  of  land  ;  it 
is  an  agricultural  district ;  population  very  poor ;  and  there  is  no  endowed 
school  in  the  parish ;  and  there  is  no  one  to  contribute  towards  the 
uiuiuleuance  of  u  schoolmaster. — J.  J." 

Parish  of  Sr.  Thomas,  IIavkkpohdwrst.—  Tasker's  Charity  School 
(C  C.  R.,  p.  714).— I  visited  this  school  on  the  19th  of  January.  It 
is  held  in  u  ruinous  garret.     The  plaster  of  the  roof  is  cracked  in  many 
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placet,  showing  not  merely  the  laths  and  rafters,  but  also,  here  and  there, 
the  sky.  light  is  admitted  through  dilapidated  windows  in  the  roof, 
which  begins  to  slope  almost  from  the  floor.  The  floor  was  covered  with 
sawdust  (a  common  practice  in  the  neighbourhood),  aud  also  spit  over 
in  all  directions.  The  room  and  the  approach  to  it  reminded  me  of  the 
sort  of  place  usually  hired  at  a  country  fair  by  a  conjuror  or  low  showman. 
The  boys  sat  at  long  desks  round  the  room,  wearing  a  prescribed  uniform 
• — long  blue  coats  with  red  collars  and  curls,  red  waistcoats,  corduroy 
breeches,  worsted  stockings,  and  laced  boots.  This  costume  was  not  in 
all  cases  complete.  Some  of  them  had  it  all  except  the  lonjr  coat,  in- 
stead of  which  they  wore  their  own  short  jackets ;  others  had  the  long 
coat  with  their  own  tattered  trousers.  The  result  wa*  very  comical. 
All  the  arrangements  appeared  to  be  the  conventional  ones  of  the  most 
old-fashioned  charity-school,  such  as  one  would  see  them  in  a  picture. 

On  entering  the  school  I  found  it  a  perfect  Babel  of  stunning  noise. 
The  boys  were  said  to  be  learning  to  read  their  lessons.  This  was  per- 
formed by  each  boy*s  reading  it  over,  for  himself  and  on  his  own  ac- 
count, at  the  top  of  his  voice.  When  25  boys  were  doing  this  at  the 
same  time,  each  at  a  different  verse,  the  din  may  be  imagined  better 
than  described. 

The  master  had  just  parted  with  most  of  his  senior  pupils,  and  had 
not  had  time  to  classify  his  school  since  the  recent  admissions.  He  seemed 
an  intelligent  man. 

The  25  boys  whom  I  heard  read  the  12th  chapter  of  St.  John  did  so 
for  the  most  part  very  fairly,  and  answered  scriptural  questions  by  no 
means  ill.  Some  of  them  also  acquitted  themselves  creditably  in  arith- 
metic, knowing  some  little  of  Practice,  and  employing  it  in  mental  cal- 
culations. 
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Report  on  the  Counties  of  Brecknock,  Cardigan,  and  Radnor, 
under  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  thr  State  of  Education 
in  Wales.     Or  Jkuhobb  C.  Svmons.  Esq. 


T»  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord*  of  the  Committee  nf  Council  on  Education. 


Mv  LORDS.  Crickhoirel, March  3,  1847. 

In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honour  to  present 
nay  Report  on  the  State  of  Education  among  the  labouring  classes 
r*f  the  counties  of  Brecknock,  Cardigan,  and  Radnor. 

Early  in  October  last  1  proceeded  with  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Lingen  and  Mr.  Vaughan  Johnson,  to  Builth,  in  the  county  of 
Brecknock,  in  order  that  we  might,  there  jointly  cornmence  the 
inquirv  with  which  we  were  charged  by  your  Lordships  in  the 
letter  of  instructions  dated  October  1,  1846.  This  stop  was 
deemed  advisable,  in  order  that  we  might  confer  together  in  adopt- 
ing preliminary  arrangements,  and  be  enabled  to  test,  as  well  as 
organise,  the  mode  of  investigation  to  he  pursued,  with  a  view  of 
rendering  it  exhaustive  and  accurate,  and,  as  far  as  the  peculiari- 
ties of  our  separate  districts  might  permit,  uniform  throughout  the 
Principality       This  joint  inquiry  tasted  leu  days. 

We  deemed  it  expedient  to  put  ourselves  immediately  in  com- 
munication with  such  of  the  leading  members  of  the  different 
religious  bodies  ;is  it  was  in  our  power  to  consult,  and  whose 
CO-  tperatlon  it  was  obviously  desirable  to  secure.  For  this  purpose 
we  sought  and  were  favoured  with  interview!,  at  Hereford,  with 
tiie  Lord  B-MiOp  of  Hereford,  and  with  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
David'n  at  Brecknock,  to  both  of  whom  we  presented  introductory 
letters  from  H»t  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment 'ineir  Lordships  conferred  with  us  on  the  subject  of 
our  mission,  and  afforded  us  valuable  aid.  The  Bishop  of  Here- 
lord  gave  ua  letters  of  introduction  to  the  clergy  of  the  lew  parishes 
in  Wales  within  his  Lordship's  diocese;  and  the  Bishop  of  Si. 
Davids,  ivhose  see  extends  almost  throughout  the  district  on  which 
I  am  reporting,  furnished  us  with  n  circular  Utter  to  his  clergy,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy: — 

"Br«un,    October  IS,  1846. 

<l  In  consequence  of  a  motion  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
late  Session  of  Parliament  for  an  Address  to  the  Queen,  praying  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  direct  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  state  of  Kihicuiiun  in  the 
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Principulity  of  Wales,  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  ha* 
Appointed  three  Commissioners  to  conduct  such  an  inquiry. 

"The  object  of  the  Commissioners  is  simply  to  collect  the  fullest  uml 
BOOSt  accurate  information  they  con  procure  on  the  subject  Hut  ii  is 
evident  that  the  collection  of  such  information  is  indispensably  necessary 
us  a  foundation  for  any  measures  which  ihe  Government  or  the  1- 
Euan  may  adopt  with  n  view  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Prl 
pnlity  in  this  respect.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  Clergy  of  my  diocese 
Will  -liuw  the  inters  they  tukc  in  tli  icct  for  which  this  inquiry 

hua  been  instituted,  by  farnithjnej  the  Commissioner?,  collectively  and 
individually,  with  all  the  information  mid  with  every  kind  of  aid  they 
are  able  to  afford. 

(Signed)  "  C.  St.  David's." 

I  hare  also  lo  acknowledge  with  gratitude  (lie  kind  and  willing 
assistance  subsequently  given  (o  me  Ly  both  Prelates,  in  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  selecting  suitable  assistants;  some  of  whom  Pen 
kindly  r.  commended  from  among  (he  students  of  St.  Davids 
College  at  Lampeter  by  the  Very  Reverend  the  Principal,  to 
whom  the  Lord  Bishop  favoured  me  with  an  introduction  for  tluit 
purpose,  and  who  readily  and  eaectivel)  furthered  nty  object. 

My  colleagues  and  myself  likewise  conferred  with  tlio  Rural 
Dean  of  Huilih.  the  Reverend  Mr.  Evans,  and  other  clergymen  in 
tlif  neighbourhood.  We  also  sought  the  advice  and  aia  of  tho 
Reverend  II.  Griffiths,  the  Principe]  of  tin-  Dissenting  College  at 
Brecknock,  and  of  Mr.  Evan  Daviea,  the  principal  of  toe  Normal 
College  there  ;  from  both  of  whom  the  Commission  received, 
mid  subsequently,  most  useful  and  hearty  assistance.  From  than 
gentlemen,  and  from  Mr.  Hugh  Owen,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Cambrian  Society  i  residing  !a  London,  1  received  menj  int. 
tfonfl  and  invitations  lo  Dissenting  Ministers  and  others  to  aid  'lie 
inquiry  We  also  obtained  interviews  with  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Lumley,  b  Cslviuistjc  Methodist  minister  of  character  and  iiilluence 
at  Buifth,  and  other  Dissenting  ministers. 

Having  by  these  means  obtained  some  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  work  to  'x»  done,  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  n«peci  in 
which  Ihe  Inquiry  could  he  beat  presented  to  the  country,  in  order 
to  engage  confidence  in  its  fairness  and  aid  in  it?  execution,  the 
expediency  became  manifest  of  giving  the  utmost  publicity  to  the 
exact  character  and  objects  of  a  commission  which  we  believed 
would  be  popular  in  the  precise  degree  in  which  it  was  understood 
—distrusted  and  impeded  in  proportion  lo  whatever  mystery  might 
Mil  round  it.     This  view  derived   force  (rona  the  knowledge  of  our 

■  powerlessness  to  effect  the  inquiry  by  authority — the 
semblance  of  which  would  be  obnoxious  to  the  Welsh  people — 
and  of  the  perfect  facility  with  which  they  could  render  Ebeini 
gatioi.  e,  if  indisposed  to  its  execution.     We  unanimously 

■i!  thai  the  instructions  are  had  received  from  your  Lordships 
would  he  the  beet  recommendation  of  the  inquiry*  to  the  people; 
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and  that  the  strong  desire  expressed   to  us  that  the  whole  truih 

should  be  known   as   to  the  condition   of  schools,  would  work  in 

our  favour  so  soon  ei  Confidence  in  us  wascreatrtl  by  a  knowledge 

of  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  Commission,   and  above  all 

of  i  he  rigorous  impartiality  enjoined  on  us  by  .your  Lordship*.  Wh 

lore  sought  and  obtained  the  perrniss  on  of  the  Lord  Prei 

iblish  our  instructions  in  the  Welsh  and  English  lanffi 

This  was   widely  done  by   means  of  printed   circular*,   ami   theif 

nsertion  alike  in  '  In-KneJi-li  newspapers  and  the  Welsh  DB&ga&l&M. 

I  am  enabled  to  state  that  throughout  my  district  I  have  mn 

with  tile  utmost  facility  Mid  'he  most  willing  and  valuable  co-opo-  w!C 

ration  from  all  classes  of  the  community.     1  b*Kev*  the  inquiry 

was  highly  popular.,   and  with  soerceh    an  exception  thoroughly 

I  alike  by  church mou  and  dissenter-;.     The  clergy   and 

the  leading  members  ofdisscnting  congregations,  from  whom  I  was 

naturally  indued  chiefly  tO Seek  for  facilities    for  the   examination 

of  schools,  have  invariably  afforded  them  with  the  utmost  wilting- 

.''lore  the  objects  Of  the  inquiry  wen*  made  known  ;  and  this 

been  also  to  a  great  extent  the  case  with  private  and  adventure 

hook.     In  fact,  the  inspection  both  of  day  and  of  .Sunday  schools 

been  very  generally  desired  and  solicited. 
To  the   magistrates  Sttd    the   gentry  of  the  different   counties  *««■»» ™ 
•ss  was  kindly  afforded    by  the  Lords  Lieutenant   of  each  ^mr/V"* ? 
county  to  whom  I  presented  th<-  letters  of  introduction   from  SlTa^iS" 
George  Grey.      In  some   instances,   without   any   introduction  or 
inducement  other  than  a  knowledge  of  the  object  of  the  Commis- 
sion, country  gentlemen  have  invited  mo  to  make  their  houses  my 
head-quarters  whilst  in  their   neighbourhoods.        Facilities    and 
hospitality  hare  everywhere  abounded;   and  I   may  be  permitted 
pq  state  that  in  many  cases  satisfaction  was  strongly  exprc^ed  thai 
the   moral   and   mental  condition  of  the  Welsh  people  should  atuV 
:  rth  have  attracted  the  solicitude  of  Government.  inquiry. 

Although  the  disposition  of  all  classes  of  the  peoole  towards  the  JJjjW  im. 
inquiry  secured  for  myself  and  my  assistants  aid  which  left  nothing  the  pragma 
i<>  desire  on  the  score  of  co-operation,  obstacles  of  a   formidable'^**1" 

Dpeded  the  inquiry,  and  unavoidably  delayed  its 
completion.  These  have  arisen  from  the  minuteness  of  the  b1 
rieai  details,  which  it  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  procure  alike 
in  lay  and  Sunday-schools.  The  peculiarities  of  ihe  country. 
the  scattered  position  of  the  chapelfij  the  difficulty  of  Rnding  the 
proper  persons  to  give  information,  their  remote  residences,  and 
die  frequent  absence  of  any  books  or  record  of  the  number  of 
scholars  in  Sunday  schools,  and  not  unfrequently  even  in  dav- 
schools,  combined  to  oppose  our  progress;  while  the  excessive 
i'v  of  the  season  and  the  badness  of  the  roads  materially 
aggravated  the  difficulties  we  encountered,  and  threatened  more 
than  once,  in  the  mountainous  districts,  to  suspend  the  inquiry.  ' 
-1   it   due  tO    my  ils  to  say   that   ;'i   [sowing,  in  great 
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measure,  to  the  resolute   perseverance  and  fortitude   with  which 
the)   braved  the  adversities  of  the   weather,  that   the  inquiry 
been  completed  in  these  counties  during  the  extraordinary  incle- 
mency Qithia  winter. 

I. — Mom;  of  Inquiry. 
Before  entering  upon  the  results  of  the  inquiry,  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient that  I  should  explain  to  your  Lordships  the  mode  in  winch 
it  was  conducted. 

AuiA.  We  had  each  your  Lordships'  permission  lo  appoint  two 
Assistants  conversant  with  the  Welsh  language.  I  had  conse- 
quently the  benefit,  in   the  commencement  of  the  inquiry,  of  the 

to},  services  of  Mr.  Peury,  a  Welsh  gentleman  at  the  head  of  a  British 
and  Foreign  Sehool  of  high  reputation  in  London,  whose  practical 
knowledge  of  school-  tendered  his  opinion  of  value  to  the  inquiry. 
Some  weeks  elapsed  before  T  ronM  procure  a  suitable    \a& 

Uffb.  from  Lampeter.  My  first  Assistant  from  thence,  Mr.  Lewis,  tree 
transferred  to  Mr.  Lingen,  with  whose  district  he  was  better  ac- 
quainted. He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Price,  another  of  the  students 
of  Lampeter,  who  IB  still  with  me.  Mr.  Penry  left  me  at  the  end 
of  hi<  engagement  of  three  months,  being  unable  to  prolong  his 
absence  from  London.  He  was  temporarily  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Watkins,  the  Agent  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Brecknock,  whoacted  as 
Assistant  in  (he  vicinity  of  that  town.     In   the  middle  of  January 

Jon**.  1  procured  tin-  satire  services  of  Mr.  Jones,  another  of  the  students 
of  Lampeter,  who  is  also  with  mo.  I  was  also  temporarily  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brans  in  OoUcctiog 
schedules  in  the  county  of  Cardigan  at  Dissenting  chapels. 

The  duty  prescribed  to  the  Assistants  was  to  visit  a  group  of 
contiguous  parishes,  presenting  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  Clergyman  if  resident.  They  aUo  were  instructed  to  seek  com- 
munication with  t!»e  leading  Dissenters,  or.  in  the  absence  of  these, 
the  parish  officers  and  duel"  farmers  in  the  place.  The  first  object 
of  the  V  tistant  by  these  means  was  to  ascertain  the  number  end 
locality  of  all  the  day  and  Sunday-schools  in  the  parish.  He  then 
risked  'he  day-schools,  and  carefully  filled  up  a  schedule  for  each 
of  them  with  answers  to  the  various  questions  they  contain  ;  taking 
down  the  stay  at  school  and  the  age  of  each  child,  seriatim.     At 

numei  cement  of  the  inquiry  it  was  required  of  the 
to  examine  and  report  on  the  day-schools.  This  was  (bond  to 
occupy  100  much  time,  and  the  attention  of  the  Assistants  was 
rf)  directed  exclusively  to  the  schedules.  I  required,  hov 
report  to  myself  on  each  parish,  with  a  statement  of  the 
names  and  number  of  the  several  schools  ascertained,  alter  diligent 
inquiry,  tu  exist  in  it.  The  Sundai  -school schedules  were  invariably 
filled  up  by  the  clergymat  tendent,  or  other  porsonc  in 

authority  in  the  school.     The  reports  of  the  Assistants  coittahied 
5  Hue  slight  notice  of  the  character  of  the  schools,  which,  with  further 
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verbal  communication,  together  with  f lie  schedules,  enabled  me  to 
direct  my  own  investigations.  In  the  Welsh  districts  one  of  the 
Assistants  attended  me  in  my  visits  lo  the  schools  as  an  interpreter. 

It  has  been  my  object  to  devote  the  portion  of  my  time  appli-  [' 
cable  to  school  inspection,  to  such  few  schools  only  in  a  group  cT«*[J iu,u 
parishes  as  I  believed  might  exemplify  the  features  of  a  class,  or  *&&. 
exhibit  the  mental  condition  of  the  locality  itself.  My  endeavour 
has  been  rather  to  examine  a  few  schools  thoroughly  in  each  dis- 
trict, than  to  visit  a  ^reat  number  with  cursory  inspection.  In  the 
examination  of  the  children  I  have  striven  to  test  the  cultivation  of 
I  heir  minds  and  the  extent  of  iheir  information,  as  well  as  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  their  scholastic  attainments;  for  I  conceived 
my  province  1o  he  less  I  hat  of  an  inspector  of  schools  than  an  in- 
quirer into  education.  I  have  deemed  the  mental  condition  of  the 
children  the  primary  object  of  attention,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
IN  retained  by  measuring  results  than  by  minute  observation  of  the 
means  used  to  produce  them  ;  nevertheless  I  have  not  failed  touotc 
the  organization,  discipline,  method  of  instruction,  capacity  of  the 
teacher,  apparatus,  and  physical  circumstances  of  each  school  1 
have  seen.  I  have  also  recorded  my  remarks  on  these  various 
points,  together  with  what.  I  deemed  the  more  important  features 
of  my  examination  in  "  Notes  of  Schools  and  Parishes  j"  the  larger 
part  of  which  I  have  ventured  to  append  to  this  Report;*  for  although 
they  were  written  currcntc  calamo  from  notes  taken  at  the  time,  and 
are  both  crude  and  immethodical,  they  convey  the  impression  made 
by  the  scholars  and  the  school  while  freshly  imprinted  on  my  mind, 
and  are  therefore  more  faithfully  descriptive  of  things  as  they  P  ere 
than  any  effort  would  bo  which  I  could  now  make  to  recast  or 
amplify  them.  For  the  same  reason  I  have  also  selected  ami 
annexed  some  of  the  Reports  of  my  Assistants,  which  either  de- 
scribe schools  or  exhibit  the  mental  condition  of  the  parishes  they 
visited.  My  examinations  have  been  essentially  catechetical,  mid, 
having  in  view  the  catholic  nature  of  the  inquiry,  they  were  nowise 
confined  to  the  limited  scope  of  the  subject  taught  in  the  schools 
visited,  but  were  extended  to  most  branches  of  ordinary  infor- 
mation. My  mode  of  inspect  ing  Sunday-schools  was  that  of  visiting 
a  selection  of  them ;  of  observing  and  noting  the  system  of  instrnc-  *jy^0" 
lion  pursued  in  them;  and  of  joining  a  class  and  Questioning  the  kIkmu. 
scholars.  This  duty  my  Assistants  have  frequently  shared,  re- 
porting to  me  the  result  of  their  observations. 

Alike  in  day  and  Sunday-schools,  it  has  been  my  practice, in  the 
first  instance,  to  request  and  induce  the  master  in  the  one,  and  the  M«d*of « 
teacher  in  the  other,  to  instruct  their  classes  in  their  own  accustomed  JhTJi'jiUS 
BHUiner,  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  system  ■**■ 

tching  as  well  aa  of  estimating  the  capacity  of  the  teacher.     1 
have  also  questioned  the  teachers  closely  on  their  mode  of  teaching, 

,nd  manner  in  which  oral  and 
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catechetical  instruction  is  given  by  them.  I  have  taken  oppor- 
tunities of  going  suddenly  into  schools,  directing  my  attention  to 
I  In  occupation,  at  the  moment,  of  the  master,  when  wholly  uu- 
prepared  for  a  visitor,  and  selecting  as  much  as  possible  the  hours 
when  the  busiest,  work  is  usually  going  forward. 

After  the  master  or  teacher  had  heard  one  or  two  classes  read, 
and  I  had  seen  him  give  in  his  own  way  all  the  instruction  I  couhl 
prevail  on  him  to  exhibit,  I  have  invariably  requested  permission 
to  have  the  children  to  myself  and  to  examine  tluunad  libit  urn.  which 
without  a  single  exception  has  been  willingly  granted;  and  in  a 
majority  of  cases  I  have  been  earnestly  begged  to  examine  the 
scholars  myself  before  it  comported  with  my  object  to  release  the 
teacher  from  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  The  lesson  selected  was 
almost  invariably  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  in  the  first  instance,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  superior  schools,  it  was  the  only 
lesson  capable  of  exhibition.  When,  upon  asking  a  few  simple 
initiatory  questions  on  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  I  perceived  U] 
bashfulness  or  any  very  striking  ignorance,  or  any  reluctance  to 
answer,  I  have  made  it  a  constant  practice  to  promise  pence  to  the 
children  who  in  a  short  time  should  have  answered  the  most 
promptly  and  the  most  correctly.  I  did  this  not  only  in  cases  of 
DH&MuiflU,  in  order  to  counteract  it,  but  incases  of  gross  ignorance, 
in  order  to  test  its  reality.  When  assured  by  a  child  that  it  had 
never  heard  for  instance  of  the  Apostles  or  of  our  Lord,  or  that  it 
(fid  not  know  the  number  of  months  or  weeks  in  a  year,  or  whether 
Ireland  was  a  town,  a  man,  or  a  country,  I  invariably  offered  a 
penny  to  that  child  if  it  would  tell  me  rightly;  zior  did  I  allow 
r&yaeif  to  be  satisfied  of  its.  ignorance  until   its   genuine  anxiety  to 

Sjt  the  penny  had  prompted  the  wild  guesses,  copied  verbatim  at 
e  time,  an  J  transferred  to  the  Notes  on  Schools,  where  they  will 
be  found  passim.  I  also  made  it  a  rule,  where  the  clergyman  was 
resident  in  a  parish,  to  request  the  favour  of  his  attendance  wiiu 
me  at  all  church-schools,  and  at  such  other  schools  as  lie  felt  he 
could  visit  without  intrusion,  together  with  the  (  alron  of  them,  if 
any,  in  order  thai  1  jnigbfl  have  a  witness  of  what  passed.  The 
clergymen  who  assented  to  this  request  are  often  named  in  the 
"  Notes  of  Schools, '' 

In  all  schools  where  any  of  the  children  examined  were  more 
familiar  with  the  Welsh  than  the  English  language,  my  questions 
were  invariably  translated  by  the  Assistant,  or,  in  the  rare  eases 
where  one  of  them  was  not  present,  then  by  the  clergyman  or  the 
bystander  most  conversant  w  it  !i  both  languages.  The  questions 
uviv  always  expressed  m  the  very  simplest  and  most  familiar  terms 
which  could  be  employed  in  botfi  languages,  so  as  to  bring  them 
perfectly  within  the  scope  of  the  child's  comprehension,  but  at  the 
same  time  without  asking  leading  questions  so  as  to  suggest  the 
answer.  Where,  great  ignorance  has  been  displayed,  I  have  •; 
rally  proceeded  until  the  clergyman  or  the  master  have  admitted 
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that  the  ignorance  wns  fairly  provod.  I  invariably  requested  that 
the  best  scholars  in  the  school  should  be  selected,  so  that  I  might 
teat  ar.  once  the  ina.\imum  amount  or  learning. 

Wherever  the  answers  given  have  been  either  apparently  or 
avowedly  by  rote,  I  have  strictly  interrogated  the  children  on*  the 
meaning  of  the  words  used  and  the  sense  of  the  passage,  applying 
ihe  test  and  stimulus  of  the  pence  wherever  needed.  In  this  way 
many  a  flourishing  exhibition  has  broken  down,  to  the  consternation 
or  the  master,  and  in  jome  cases  to  the  gjseal  disemutiture  of  those 
interested  in  the  school.  I  have  however  Gait  \ury  forcibly  that 
the  rote  system  is  «i  rou»tanl  cloak  of  ignorance — a  glnss  which  not 
"iily  veils  the  truth,  hut  prevents  improvement  by  concealing  the 
need  lor  it,  1  have,  therefore,  in  all  cases,  striven  to  measure  the. 
real  amount  of  mental  exercise  and  mtiitnl  tij)/ire/mtisiont  regardless 
to  a  great  extent  of  its  outward  appearance.  1  have  occupied  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  each  examination  with  the  simple  question 
"  W  hat  does  such  a  thing  or  Mich  a  \\  ord  mean  i'1  accompanied  by 
ru-iy  appliance  of  manner  and  inducement  which,  short  of  promp- 
ing  the  answers,  could  encourage  and  elicit  them.  By  these  means 
I  Nature  to  think  that  tin:  real  .-tale  of  things  has  been  ascertained. 

I  have  fell  ii  essential  to  stale  lo  your  Lordships  thus  briefly 
tile  means  used  in  my  exeminalion  into  school  teaching,  and  the  in- 
formation acquired,  because  the  results  are  such  as  I  feel  need  to 
be  fortified  and  confirmed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  means  employed 
to  arrive  at  and  test  them.  As  regards  the  examination  inlo  the 
i  aught,  such  as  ciphering,  writing,  and  reading,  1 
have  adopted  the  methods  usually  employed  in  i|„-  inspection  of 
tie-  node  of  teaching,  and  the  proficieucy  acquired  in  them;  and 
as  regards  arithmeiie.  I  have  striven  tu  ascertain  the  degree  iu 
which  the  reason  for  the  different  rules  was  understood. 

I  did   not   confine  examination  to  children  in   school,   but  ire-  BMintMU* 
mieiiliy  examined  them,  and  caused  I  he  A^isl.uiN  to  examine  them,  jjj 
in  parishes  where  tin  re   vera   no  schools.     The  Sunday-schools.""  ' 
where  grown-up  persona  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  scholars, 
afforded  me  some  slight  insight  into  [fes  information  possessed  by 
the  adult  slames.    I  desired  to  improve  the  means  of  ascertaining 
their  mental  state,  and  I  therefore  lost  no  available  opportunity  of 
engaging  them  in  conversation  wherever  1   nut   with   them,   ana 
BfttblDg  I  heir  amount  of  information   and  opinions.     Toil    I 
tfork  afsoHW  difficulty  and  delicacy  ;  to  the  satisfactory  execution 
dfih  my  luiie-hook  tree  a  complete  barrier.     The  natural  gus- 
to, attaching  to  an    Englishman    ipie<lionino    a    p.-.i  -.n:i    -ii    all. 
and  esp-ei.illy  where  it  was  known  that  ho  was  likewise uu  eini 

I  rOl  ■  niii.'ui ,  generally  closed  their  mouth"  the  moinen;  .i;.\ 

.iieropi  was  made  to  n-duce  their  answers  to  writing,  unless  my 
DUaetione  ware  confined  to  the  means  of  education  for  their  children, 
■\liieii  always  propitiated  them.    Sufficient  however  was  elicited  to 
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give  me  a  fair  estimate  of  their  minds  and  information.  These 
personal  inquiries  were  directed  to  the  physical  as  well  as  moral 
condition  of  ihe  inhabitants  of  die  towns,  villages,  and  huts  I  visited, 
but  my  opportunities  were  necessarily  limited  in  point  of  time  and 
number;  and  had  I  even  been  enabled  to  devote  a   much  longer 

Eeriod  to  this  wide  field  of  investigation,  it  would  have  been  pro- 
ubly  insufficient  to  justify  me  in  giving,  from  the  data  of  my  own 
observation,  any  sale  estimate  of"  the  general  state  of  intelligence 
and  information  of  the  poorer  classes/'  taking  into  account  "the 
amount,  character,  and  condition  of  the  imputation."  It  neverthe- 
less appeared  to  me  that  a  trustworthy  knowledge  of  these  facts 
would  be  ancillary  if  not  essential  to  the  full  representation  of  I  he 
subject  of  my  inquiry.  Hopeless  of  obtaining  this  knowledge  by 
means  of  the  machinery  and  time  at  my  command — already  (axed 
to  the  uttermost,  in  the  discharge  of  the  more  immediate  and 
pressing  duties  of  the  investigation — I  was  induced  to  enlarge  and 
attest  my  own  limited  observation  by  recourse  to  the  far  more 
valuable  experience  and  opinion  of  those  who  had  long  resided  in 
the  country,  and  who  from  their  position  or  occupation,  were  qua- 
lified to  speak  with  confidence  on  the  various  points  which  belong 
to  the  social  economy,  or  determine  the  moral  condition,  of  the 
community  around  them.  I  accordingly  took  written  evidence 
from  various  persons  in  widely  different  classes  of  life,  in  whose 
knowledge,  intelligence,  and  integrity  I  had  reason  to  confide. 
This  evidence  was  at  first  exclusively  oral  and  given  in  answer  to 
my  questions,  but  written  down  by  me  and  signed  by  the  deponent. 
One  or  two  persons  having  requested  ma  to  send  them  written 
questions,  in  order  that  they  might  have  more  leisure  to  consider 
and  mature  their  statements,  I  adopted  this  suggestion  in  all  cases, 
abandoned  further  steps  to  obtain  oral  testimony,  and  addn 
questions  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  to  several  persons  selected  in 
different  districts,  with  a  view  to  its  objects:  and  am  thereby  en- 
abled, without  sacrifice  of  time,  to  present  to  your  Lordships  a 
body  of  information  derived  from  men  of  intelligence,  belonging 
to  almost,  every  variety  of  creed  and  station,  which,  whilst  it  eluci- 
dates the  subjects  of  my  commission,  imparts  authority  to  its 
results. 

While  thus  collecting  evidence  I  bore  in  mind  the  desire  express- 
ed in  my  instructions  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  Par- 
liament may  be  enabled,  by  having  facts  before  them  respecting 
the  means  of  education  in  "  connexion  with  the  want?  and  circum- 
stances of  the  population  of  the  Principality,  lo  consider  what 
iiimmuvs  ought  in  be  tnken  for  the  improvement  of  the  existing 
means  of  Educaiion  in  ▼Vales."  I  therefore  gave  an  opportunity 
for  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  persons 
to  offer  one,  as  to  the  beti  method  by  which  such  assistance  might 
be  applied,  if  Her  Majesty's  GoYCIWuenf  should  be  disposed   lo 
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afford  it.  I  was  induced,  moreover,  to  do  this  by  the  fact  that  a 
strong  desire  whs  frequently  expressed  by  influential  persons  in 
different  classes  of  society  for  Government  aid;  and  although 
i:  was  not  a  part  of  my  prescribed  duty  to  inquire  into  or  report 
upon  remedies,  I  thought  it  would  probably  assist  the  consideration 
of  die  subject  mentioned  in  the  instructions,  if  such  desires,  liaving 
been  spontaneously  expressed,  were  specifically  stated.  I  have 
also,  in  conversation  with  tho  clergy,  gentry,  and  commonalty, 
learned  much  of  the  opinions  they  respectively  entertain.  This 
subject,  however,  is  ono  of  grave  importance,  on  which  a  lively 
interest  is  arising  in  Wales;  and  1  forbear  to  exceed  the  precise 
limits  of  my  duty  by  offering  any  comment  upon  it  in  this  Report. 
The  evidence  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  statistics  of  day-schools  were  obtained,  as  I  have  partly  Modeoreii- 
described  to  your  Lordships,  by  the  Assistants,  who  procured  them  mti*i*j  or 
by  personally  visiting  each  school;  and,  where  the  books  were  not d*3r'"cl,0°1*' 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  by  taking  the  ages  and  stay  at  school 
of  each  child  separately.  The  remaining  part  of  the  schedule  tvas 
filled  up  by  communication  with  the  clergyman,  trustee,  master, 
or  oilier  person  most  competent  to  give  it.  I  used  every  endeavour 
to  render  the  Assistants  minutely  careful  in  their  inquiries,  and  in 
correctly  noting  the  results.  1  frequently  tested  their  work  by 
personally  visiting  and  retaking  the  numbers.  Wherever  1  found 
or  had  reason  to  suspect  errors,  tho  Assistant  was  3ont  back  to 
ihe  school,  or  the  parlies  belonging  to  it  were  written  to  by  me, 
to  discover  and  rectify  it  ;  and  1  have  great  confidence  that  the 
result  is  substantially  complete  and  accurate.  The  attendance  of 
the  children,  nevertheless,  fluctuates  considerably,  and  schools 
spring  up  at  particular  seasons  and  disappear  at  others;  do  G0119UI 
of  them  at  one  period  can,  therefore,  perfectly  tally  wilh  the 
actual  number  at  another  period ;  and  the  statistics  given  present 
only  the  number  and  state  of  the  schools  when  visited.  Allowing, 
however,  for  every  fluctuation  on  these  accounts,  I  believe  that  the 
statistics  are  a  fair  approximation  to  die  exact  facts  they  profess  to 
exhibit,  and  that,  a3  regards  the  number  of  children  at  school, 
the?  exceed  rather  than  fall  short  of  the  actual  amount. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in   mind  that  all  day-schools  in  which  the  G*d.«.m 
scholars  belonged  to  the  higher  or  middle  classes   were  excluded,  f^^,* 
;i»  not  being  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry.     On  this  ground,  all  in* «*■■»••- 
the  scholars,  except  three,  were  excluded  from  the  statistics  of  the 
Ystrad  Meyric  school;  likewise  entire  schools  of  a  rauk  such  as 
that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davies,  of  Adpar;  of  Mr  Heslop,  of  Hay; 
Mr.  Edwards,  of  Aberystwyth;  and  many  others. 

The  statistics  of  the  Sunday-schools  have  been  tested  by  frequent 
visits  to  chapels,  at  times  when  no  visit  was  expected,  both  by 
myself  mid  my  assistants;  and  although  exaggerations  of  the 
number  may  have  been  insome  instances  practised,  I  have  found  little 
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reason  to  doubt  its  general  BOITectlMi  It  was  lound  impracti- 
cable to  obtain  the  numbers  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  infor- 
mationof  those  persons  who  superintended  the  schools.  They  therefore 
are  themselves  responsible  tor  any  errors  which  may  have  been  com- 
miited.  That  the  numbers  do  not  fall  short  of  the  actual  amount 
is  obvious  from  the  fact  thai  they  are  derived  from  the  perSOTMfrho 
.11.  Interested  in  swelling  them.  This  desiro  may  have  occasion- 
ally existed;  but  I  urn  persuaded  that  such  feeling  t*  knitted  and 
rare,  and  has  led  to  no  material  or  general  exaggeration  of  the 
returns.  In  some  places  it  has  been  howercr  impossible  to  avoid 
the  enOfOSfatkn  of  the  same  children  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
Dissenting  BimdBy^acfaoote.  This  results  from  the  circumstance 
of  Church-schools  being  held  in  the  morning  and  Dissenting 
schools  in  tho  afternoon.  In  these  cases  the  same  eluUlren,  in 
BOBia  places,  attend  both,  and  the  fact  STe*  mnde  known  (0  flBS  tl 
the  time;  but  I  felt  the  difficulties  to  be  insuperable  of  appro- 
priating mtth  children  exclusively  to  either  school;  they  faff* 
therefore  been  returned  as  belonging  to  both.  The  number  there- 
fore of  the  Sunday-school  scholars  slightly  exceeds  the  actual 
amount  al  school.  In  order  that  no  day-school  lor  tin-  lower 
classes,  or  Sunday-school,  should  escape  our  research,  I  caused  the 
schedules  for  both  day  and  Sunday  schools  to  be  inserted  in  Ehfl 
Welsh  prriodic.ils  which  circulate  largely  amoti£  the  people,  and 
also  in  the  provincial  papers  in  my  *1  i-^trict.  I  have  also  in- 
serted another  advertisement,  on  the  17th  ultimo,  in  the  BeWB- 
papers,  requesting  all  persons  interested  in  day  or  Sunday-schools, 
i'l  which  returns  had  not  been  already  given,  to  signify  the  same 
forthwith  to  me,  in  order  that  ihey  might  not  be  omitted  from  tho 
Report  now  to  be  made. 

The  injunctions  f  have  received  to  use  every  effort  to  render 
these  ret  urns  completeand  comprehensive  have  induced  me  toexpl-un 
to  ynur  Lordships,  thus  at  length,  the  exact  means  taken  to  render 
them  so. 

II. — Summary  of  School  St\ti>tics. 

The  full  statistical  details  of  Cttoh  day  and  Sund&j  school  in  my 

Ct  "ill  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  "lettered  C,  U  is  In- 
expedient (haft  I  should  preface  the  general  statement  nt'  the  :  < 
of    my    inquiry    frith    summaries    of    the  '     ,;»' 

numbers  of  ths  scholar*  compated  with  »o| 

serow////,  of  the  duration  of  the  e  -   l[l   oa] 

and  thirdly.  I  shall  venture  in  Introduce  -i  Parochial  Al 

the  chief  statistics  of  day  an  inguisUog  the 

sexes  as  well  as  Qmobefl  m  aacb  separate  parish. 
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The  entire  district  on  which  I  am  now  reporting  comprises  the 
following  area  and  population  and  number  of  schools: — 


Bracknocktliirc 
Cardigawhire 
Radnorshire  . 

Total    . 


Pariah**.       AtiM. 
i     68        48-',  560 
i    65        432,000 
,     49         272,640 


Popolalloo. 

55,603 
68,766 
25,356 


N'iii'1 ( 

SclMMb. 

96 

101 

43 


102     1,187,200      149,725  240 


Number 
of  U«y- 
ScliuUn. 

3985 
3885 
1331 

9251 


Si-ay  of  SCHOLAR*  at  Sen  oat.  anil  Avbra.uk  Attindanck. 


ATTtXDANOE. 


Lna  Lhan  1  Year     . 

Muro  i. ii. i  1  Year 
and  Icm  then  2 
Yean.      .      .      . 

Mure  tli. m  2  Yean 
and  leu  than  3 
Yoan  .... 

More  than  3  Yean 
and  lt.'ss  than  4 
V-.it-    .... 

More  than  4  Year*  . 

Aveiagu     attendance) 
in  last  Year     -      .  f 

Number  of  Scholar* 
living  more  than 
14;  mile  from 
BAttL 


HirrVnwksliirc, 


5? 
k] 

II 


Si  J 

Pi 

III 

5''      * 


2,317 
1,901 

389 

161 

137 

2,893 

556 


58-1 
94-1 

4-04 

3-4 
72-6 

139 


Cu&tuMbltf. 


J. 
|| 


2,071 
996 

401 

192 

136 
2,978 

454 


3J-3 
25-6 

12-5 

4.9 

3-5 
76-0 

U«7 


lt»iliM'i*hlre. 


Si 

11 

I 


877 
279 

139 

52 

&2 

1,072 

214 


II 


63*5 
19-5 

9-4 

3-8 

S'8 
77-6 

15-5 


Tli»  Three 
CouqMm. 


I1 


5/26:. 
2,267 

987 

403 

327 

u,943 

1.224 


II 


56-9 
24-5 

10'G 

4-3 

3-5 
75  U5 

13-2 
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Ni/mbbos  and  Aoes  of  Scholars 


ACKS  OP  CniLIlltEX  ON  Tilt 
BOOKS. 

DRE<  KNih'k-II.u:. 

CARDIGAN 

PopaU- 

uoalu 
c»Ui  Aje. 

Number 
of 

iv  hot  ire. 

fii 

=  <:' 
12  U 

y   «   B  ° 

T 

Jill 

Popula. 

U*D    III 

U4I  at 
DMA  Ago. 

Number 

of 
Schtfin. 

(  Male 

[    Female 

Between    5  ami    10   f   Malc   ' 
Yew.     ...  |  j.^^ 

f  Male  . 

v    ■..;  10  Tctr*  .    .{ 

[   Female 
Telat       .... 

f  Male  . 
Grand  Tutol       .     A 

\    I-'enmle 

T.U1       .... 

3,551) 

3,434 

234 
192 

10-1 
11-4 

C-6 
5*5 

4,4S5 

02 
90 

4iC 

10-7 

G-0 

8,994 

182 

3,066 

3,227 

1,217 
914 

52-9 
56-1 

39-4 
29- 3 

-1,3:4 
4,091 

1,257 

Cb5 

2,161 

64-2 

34-2 

8,655 

1.942 

2,959* 
2,943 

821 

37-0 
3-2-5 

28-8 

IS-5 

3,952 
3,833 

►t,«tt 

&3J 

3,902 

1,398 

33-1 

■j;j-7 

7,785 

1,761 

9,601 
0,684 

1,683 

11)0-0 

100-0 

'24- 1> 
17-4 

18,811 

12,623 

1,307 

19.26S 

9,986 

100-0 

20*7 

29,  j.n 

3,865 

3  TDCpDpVlltlOB  b  givi'n  here  uf  those  above  1(1  yrai*  and  under  15 

of ' hi. ;n  og  not  to  disturb 
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cumjiarecl  with  Population. 


sillttF-. 


1*6* 


8-6 

6-9 


H 


2-0 
2-0 


4-7         2-0 


HAnN'oimniKH. 


I'optlU- 
lirtii  in 

IMl  •! 
WMll  Ail-. 


1,726 


3,  .'98 


Numlwr 

of 
Hcholtit. 


IOC 


IrJ 

nil 


6-9 
8-7 


7-7 


J!  nl 


Kill 


Ij 


3-4 
30 


3-2 


TOTAL, 


Pupula- 
tlon  in 
IMl  it 


9,616 
9,729 


19,343 


H 

Number    ,2S 

of      i5b 


350 
334 


714 


0-7 
9-3 


7-7 


15 

tf 


3-9 
3-5 


3-7 


48-8 


00-0 


47*6 
40-7 


45-3 


100-0 
100*0 


100-0 


28-7 
16-0 


1,614 

1,369 


422 

297 


33-6 

50-0 


26-1 

19-0 


9,074 

D,077 


22*4 


3,1«3 


719 


321 


22-fi 


18.151 


31-1 
13-9 


'1,545 

it4ir 


311 
243 


39  5 
41-3 


20-1 
17-3 


3,193 


22-6 


■_',■'  \i 


5Jti 


40  "2 


IV  H 


10,649 


20-1 
10-4 


15-3 


4,731 
4,712 


787 
594 


100-0 

10O-O 


16-6 
12-0 


9,443 


1,381 


100-0 


i  ;■■; 


27,146 
2G.999 

51,115 


2,826  |    51-1 
1,926  '     53-8 


31-9 

21-2 


4.6-*2 


2,391 

1,324 


32-1 


26' 6 


42-2 
30-9 


28-3 

io  >i 


3,713 


40-2 


22-3 


5,667 
3,384 


9,251 


100*0 
100-0 

100-0 


20'9 
13-3 


17-1 


m  ir.  at  age  miff.    Some  of  the  scholars  exceeded  that  agr>,  but  tv  few 
grubs  i'roportiou  above  utalcil. 
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A 

Day  School*. 

Population. 

I 

PARISHES. 

Total. 

Under  4. 

fttflafttl  M 

Aboro  It 

;  Total. 

M. 

P. 

M.|P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

p 

Aberllttnray      .     .     • 

5fi 

6<J 

116 

3 

Abrryacir     .... 

57 

60 

117 

3 

AUlmaur      .... 

17 

17 

34 

4 

bl 

95 

176 

» 

• 

lfl 

7 

I 

t> 

33 

5 

Urrcon,  St.  David's,  and  | 

extra-parochial  part,  1 

749 

810 

Vj'jO 

14 

11 

23 

3ft 

13 

24 

123 

ft 

Brecon,  St.  Joha'ti  arid) 
Sl.Marj'i   ...    J 

2078 

2109 

4187 

fl 

5 

121 

64 

1*4 

it. 

391 

7 

166 

172 

338 

| 

CanticS 

117 

106 

| 

Cathedina    .      ,      ■      . 

90 

85 

175 

10 

Cnckadam  •     •     •     . 

209 

232 

441 

.;  3 

5 

14 

3 

6 

3-1 

11 

Crlckhowcl  •      .      .      . 

58ft 

679 

1257 

1   20;   30 

62 

53 

33 

U 

u: 

12 

Pevynoe       .... 

940 

987 

1927 

G.     1 

25 

30 

84 

22 

120 

13 

GnUhbrrugy      .      .      . 

79 

83 

162 

14 
15 

Glmbury,  part  of    •      . 
Gwenddwr    .... 

275 
270 

264 
252 

539 

m 

16 

989 

1118 

2107 

12;   8 

97 

109 

67 

31 

H4 

17 

Uaiiafnii  fuwr   •      •      . 

471 

504 

975 

18 

Llanafan  fechan     •      . 

93 

79 

172 

19 

Llanbedr      .... 

1*4 

136 

290 

. 

2 

4 

6 

. 

4 

M 

Llandewi  aber  gwi'snjin 

05 

78 

143 

21 

LUndewi  r'cfn      •      ■ 

1)4 

130 

244 

28 

Llindefailog  i'.ich  .      , 

183 

199 

382 

2 

J 

5 

4 

7 

10 

29 

23 

Llandefiilug  tre'r  grnig 

18 

17 

35 

24 

Uaudefallcy       ,      .      , 

355 

350 

705 

3 

a 

1G 

1 

10 

2 

4: 

2ft 

IJandilor  fan     .      .      , 

250 

275 

525 

. 

.. 

12 

11 

16 

4 

45 

2ft 

Unudulaii  tyr  jr  Abad 

72 

63 

141 

2 

11 

3 

16 

5 

37 

17 

Llanelieu     *     •     •     , 

50 

53 

103 

28 

Llantlly        .... 

3913 

3454 

7366 

41     41) 

'223 

208 

Ml 

C3 

634 

29 

Llanfuir,  or  Biulth        . 

579 

624 

1203 

If,      | 

40 

M 

■ 

13 

128 

30 

LI .ii, I. hansel  aber  --.ivs- 1 

14S 

1C3 

311 

- 

31 

LUufihnngel            l.-yr.  i 
pabimn    .     .     .     .  j 

188 

196 

384 

.. 

32 

LlaufibaagcL  cwm  du  • 

522 

517 

1039 

9 

4 

35 

in 

1   1 

•r, 

99 

33 

LUiitibungol  nuat  Drtn 

244 

251 

495 

• 

i 

, , 

# 

■ 

• 

•  • 

34 

Llunfibaugel  tul  y  llyii 

15 

7fl 

15] 

1 

2 

B 

12 

6 

ii 
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Dmcxhocm 


At  Clrm-li  Suirtay  Ml 

TtuL 

At  DlacDtJng  Sunday  ScUool*. 

Tottl. 

Uadtr  1ft. 

Abmll. 

Under  1». 

Atwt.  11. 

w. 

ft 

M.     j 

r. 

... 

F. 

M. 

p. 

4-1 
62 

n 

6 

61 
40 

■  ■ 

•  • 

6 

10 
3 

18 

88 
U 

19 

76 

8M 

H 

19 

86 

38 

\U 

u 

12 
7 

10 
■  • 

36 

GO 

10 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

12 

•  ■ 

•  • 

24 
1 

1 

1 

19 

•  • 

1 

I 

3 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

13 

• 

•  • 

122 

298 

40 

19 
137 

80 

2«8 

17 
22 

in 

25 
•  • 

111 
129 

ao 

6 

1 

104 

8 

2ii 
40 
SI 

21 
Gl 
Gl 
10 

D 

12 

fi 

8 

;«o 

50 
31 

73 

38 
19 

3 

7 
179 

7 

20 
32 

99 

ft 

ou 

63 
11 

19 

II 

6 
7 

617 
63 

21 

54 

38 
29 

15 
*2 

1  si 

ro 

13 

36 

'   160 

9 

SI 
86 
ll 

29 

9 

10 

687 

29 

7  ■ 
31 
40 

9 

•  ■ 
•      • 
100 

8 

4 

39 

115 

5 

•18 

Gl 

13 

N 

9 
9 
6 

35 
3U 

51 
|P 
40 

3.1 

17 

;jj 

30 

63 
147 

455 

47 
190 
•271 

50 

77 
41 

A 

31 

2398 
177 

136 

137 

125 

! 

n 

T 

I 
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No. 

r.UUBHES. 

I\>pul*!i*n. 

Tool. 

At  Day  Sdioob. 

T«l,L 

DMiMft 

FrvnStol" 

AbmlU 

Mi 

F. 

N. 

t. 

M. 

r. 

M 

V. 

35 

Uaa^tmmarch .      .     • 

509 

5i3 

1062 

1 

m 

6 

i 

m| 

3 

30 

M 

I.lan^jnlen.      . 

90 

87 

37 

LUngusly  tal  v  U;,  i 

77 

87 

164 

• 

-: 

9 

a 

21 

38 

Llan^attocle       .      . 

•1,390 

1,944  I 

1,331 

32 

29       56 

r>6 

27  n 

m 

39 

Llaugenny  .      . 

222 

203 

4-27 

3 

2 

12 

n 

7 

3 

40 

40 

Llaogurhe    •      ■ 

192 

209 

401 

• 

3 

12 

1 

17 

9 

47 

41 

Lluu^yiii'kr      . 

1,468 

1.307 

-',775 

10 

3 

46 

31 

14 

10 

117 

42 

Llangyoog  .      • 

•:c 

•28 

54 

43 

i-  ..iih.'.u.i.i.-'.v   . 

161 

163 

324 

44 

LUni^uii        .       . 

m 

275 

547 

■ 

. 

14 

10 

13 

7 

44 

45 

Llaolleon»al       . 

135 

126 

261 

4G 

LlfliKainlfraed  ■ 

84 

119 

203 

3 

S 

•  • 

2 

• 

7 

14 

47 

Llauspyddid      , 

234 

248 

482 

a 

1 

14 

& 

2 

3 

30 

48 

Uonthclty  .     • 

260 

260 

49 

Lianthev     . 

166 

151 

317 

50 

Uaiivigan    .      • 

326 

336 

662 

4 

a 

19 

20 

25 

11 

88 

61 

Lluiiv.ll"       •      . 

147 

163 

300 

1 

. 

7 

5 

4 

4 

21 

52 

Uiinvrynach 

186 

164 

350 

14 

4 

'2J 

17 

10 

& 

76 

53 

Manwrthal  .      . 

279 

289 

568 

:>\ 

Llauwrtyd    •      • 

289 

349 

G38 

t 

1 

13 

8 

4 

4 

30 

55 

Lianyuiu       .      . 

80 

95 

175 

5r. 

I.i.ll  I-)-*  ('Ml 

58 

57 

115 

57 

Llynwvu.      i      • 

89 

83 

172 

1 

• 

0 

& 

2 

1 

15 

H 

Llywell  .      .     . 

771 

910 

1,634 

9 

4 

38 

fl 

57 

34 

150 

5<J 

Maei  ray nta.      • 

124 

128 

252 

N 

Mcrtliyi  cyuog  ■ 

418 

397 

815 

i  . 

2 

13 

1 

27 

9 

60 

81 

Put  ri*  how     •      ■ 

36 

35 

71 

SI 

1-Vn.lftvn       . 

775 

713 

1,488 

. 

• 

.. 

. 

. 

• 

•  ■ 

G3 

TaUcfadu    .     . 

92 

104 

196 

S 

1 

15 

1- 

13 

8 

51 

SI 

Talgarth       •      , 

096 

692 

1,388 

4 

■ 

57 

:t: 

56 

33 

183 

65 

TraUong       .      . 

134 

150 

284 

1 

. 

13 

17 

-•. 

14 

67 

66 

Vainor   .     .      . 

1,156 

1,130 

i,SS6 

3 

I 

28 

• 

40 

5 

82 

67 

Yitradgyulau    . 

1,519 

1,366 

3*883 

11 

i: 

99 

C- 

44    27 

256 

68 

Yitindvelty.     . 

359 

323 

682 

■ 

• 

■  a 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

Total.     .    i     . 

28,074 

27,529 

55,603  ,234 

;■'. 

1,217 

M4 

m 

'.  13 

|3?985 

Brecknock,  Cardigan,  and  Radnor. 
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BuMCMttoewmmi  tmffl—J, 

Ai  Cliurch  San day  School*. 

Toul. 

At  Dtwnlkng  Sunday  MUQh 

.1    Total. 

Under  Js. 

Above  16. 

Under  IS. 

Abo 
M. 

•  10. 
F. 

If. 

P.        i       M.      \       F. 

M. 

P. 

6 

7 

•  • 

15 

34 

4G 

09 

87 

200 

■■ 

"     1     -• 

•• 

•  • 

M 

12 

18 

4 

48 

38 

60          12 

4 

104 

111* 

129 

156 

GO 

491 

n 

SB 

•■ 

« 

35 

26 

• « 
45 

•  • 
29 

•  • 
135 

20 

25        .. 

•• 

4* 

359 

290 

535 

239 

1,429 

13 

£0           5 

10 

50 

12 

9 

16 

12 

49 

•  • 

43 

9 

29 
15 

6G 
17 

27 
10 

51 

in 

Id 

7 

7 

3fi 

5 

6 

II 

8 

33 

13 

13 

6 

6 

37 

•  • 
52 

41 

•  • 
37 

23 

•  • 

10 

11 

1 

3 

"25 

35 

30 

4 

3 

72 

4 
12 

3 

8 

9 
13 

6 

7 

40 

10 

11 

a  • 

•• 

21 

64 

88 

70 

63 

285 

II 

IS 

18 

12 

N 

.. 

13 

15 

.. 

5 

33 

9 

6 

7 

•' 

31 

33 

20 

38 

34 

131 

85 
12 

98 
8 

I7G 

8 

144 
2 

503 
30 

58 

38 

79 

42 

217 

9 

V    1 

'    1     *  * 

•  • 

16 

18 

9 

15 

8 

60 

is 

11 

1 

1 

34 

10 

12 

20 

6 

48 

.50 

23 

•  • 

, . 

53 

94 

68 

112 

67 

341 

19 

10 

•  • 

8 

43 

u 

10 

15 

12 

49 

43 

30 

*9 

34 

141 

117 

126 

141 

64 

451 

40 

33 

3a 

15 

m 

240 

175 

261 

168 

8.14 

24 

18 

24 

20 

92 

HO 

1,101 

202 

183 

2,409 

2,992 

2,667 

3,409 

2,117 

11,245 

2 1  B                        On  tfo  State  of  Education  fa  U'ah 

',— 

iwHuriuvL  abstract- 

Population. 

A« 

Day  feLooW. 

no. 
l 

I'AMSHES. 

Total.  | 

V»4«  6. 

Prom 
5  to  10. 

&be«  it, 

Total. 

M. 

p. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

3 

26 

F.I 

A  be  i  port  h      .... 

227 

260 

496 

27 

-G 

2 

Bnngoi                    •       • 

102 

108 

310 

-- 

•  • 

. 

.. 

• 

3 

Bettwa  Mednrs 

118 

109 

227 

.. 

•  i 

■ 

•  • 

• 

- 

4 

Bettwticfiiii.      -      - 

209 

217 

426 

.. 

7 

7 

5 

1 

20 

5 

Uettws  l#ici 

17a 

191 

364 

.. 

.. 

. 

.. 

. 

6 

Illaenporth  ■     • 

343 

409 

m 

•  • 

•  • 

■ 

•  • 

. 

•  • 

7 

llryngwyn    .      • 

172 

206 

377 

•  • 

•  ■ 

• 

■  • 

. 

•• 

8 

Cardigan     . 

1,233 

1,672 

2,925 

16 

11 

81 

n 

71 

32 

■363 

9 

ClIMi  ur  Tregaron 

1,101 

1,371 

2,572 

-  6 

5 

41 

14 

26 

2'. 

lis 

ID 

Ce'.l.iu      .       •       * 

229 

246 

475 

■• 

3 

1 

r 

17 

IB 

11 

Ci  Ice  no  in     . 

301 

346 

647 

•  • 

12 

6 

7 

. 

» 

12 

Cilia  aeran   .      . 

147 

160 

307 

• » 

A 

4 

20 

6 

36 

13 

Dibewytl      .     . 

251 

267 

518 

■  • 

•  ■ 

. 

.  • 

. 

•  • 

u 

(iwlil\WS           .        *. 

527 

588 

1,1)9 

•  ■ 

•  • 

. 

•  • 

. 

■  ■ 

is 

Hcufynyw   . 

403 

451 

859 

•• 

-• 

3 

• . 

9 

12 

1G 

ileiillan        i      • 

60 

67 

127 

■  • 

•  a          • 

■  ■ 

. 

■  • 

17 

Lamprtcr.           ', 

760 

■    747 

1,507 

•  • 

11 

s 

14 

10 

40 

IS 

I,liu.I»n 

201 

210 

411 

.. 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

19 

J.Uuailh       • 

1,132 

1,289 

2,421 

•  • 

36      18 

.30 

u 

100 

20 

LlanUntlarn    fawr 
AUjyirtwylh 

and 

[5,867 

5,932 

1 1,236 

47 

57 

270   981 

188 

154 

946 

21 

LUnbadarn  odvyn 

239 

265 

504 

•  • 

•  • 

. 

•  * 

- 

.. 

J2 

Mauhidurntief  Eglwys 

485 

560 

1,043 

•  • 

26 

24 

M 

3 

74 

23 

LUncvufcliu     .    '.      . 

480 

504 

984 

1 

•  • 

28 

a 

42 

15 

69 

24 

l-ltijilflfin.il        ■ 

142 

131 

273 

•  • 

6 

a 

18 

2 

N 

23 

Llondt-wi  abcrarth 

481 

585 

1,066 

a 

93      55 

91 

40 

Ml 

36 

LUmUiri  brefi  a 

1,188 

J,40i 

2,591 

.. 

10      12 

10 

5 

43 

27 

Llandutilio  s<>tfo 

(167 

740 

l!,407 

•  • 

15     a 

28 

16 

u 

28 

Mandcfriog 

428       497 

925 

l 

■  ■ 

U     fl 

S 

2 

u 

80 

I- lati.l >  £wiiM     • 

4G0 

584 

1,044 

., 

:»     n 

43 

. 

84 

90 

UandjMtl    •      . 

1,371 

i,r>86 

2,957 

77     26 

102 

3fl 

249 

SI 

Ll»u-erch  acron 

112        I'-M 

236 

, . 

.. 

•  • 

• 

■    - 

32 

Llanfaic  clyilu^uu 

|     233  \     238 

1     *71 

■  • 

-  •      . 

•  • 

, 

•  • 

311 

LUn'air  orlwyn 

|0|        203  ||    307 

•  • 

f      r, 

13 

I 

u 

31 

Lltiu'Kir  lief-ht^y lyi/uii . 

48  |     as  .    m 

33 

LU»ah*iigrl)  cofcUjca 

wo: 

l      .. 

S«     81 

15 

« 

" 

n 

• 

«/  Radnor. 

Breckni»*ht  Canliyan,  a 

M 

CAROKMNtlllRF:, 

||  i  lUnch  .Sunday  &■— U. 

ToUl. 

At  DlavntinK  ftmiU)  School*. 

tin**,  IS. 

AUowtS. 

I'odw  IS. 

Aamla. 

M-                 F. 

,.  |  ,. 

at 

P. 

M.       |        P. 

90 

CO 

103 

m 

674 

17 

13 

m 

36 

HO 

" 

H 

31 

13 

77 

34 

•  ■ 
34 

45 

5G 

109 

37 

42 

tf             C7 

MB 

86 

45 

..    |       ,. 

131 

17y 

168 

228  i        341 

036 

H 

45 

18           37 

120 

116 

7 

124 

a 

1 82            208 
*5                 9 

A3U 

46 

10 

3 

U         jo 

40 

.4 

25 

65 

03 

167 

8 

6 

e         u 

30 

•  •       ( 

•  • 

-- 

•  ■ 

■  a 

, , 

, . 

47               33 

50             28 

150 

21 

26 

45 

45 

137 

87            113 

\i'i 

161 

M 

18 

30 

13 

87 

lie 

101 

17'. 

224 

618 

IS           17 

in  |        10 

57 

26 

18 

40             28  | 

m 

80           73 

it 

174 

n 

32 

•     60 

51 

104 

II          IS 

41 

14 

76 

33 

37 

CI 

60 

m 

Bfl            27 

30 

Ifl 

oe 

4'J 

48 

-  124) 

137 

404 

258         244 

151          I5S 

en 

986 
27 

1.021 

28 

r,4M 

1 ,604 

5,035 
184 

14           II 

58           'II 

i:io 

62 

71 

Ml 

211 

4-M, 

51 

H 

83 

124 

317 

12            13 

7            10 

22 

22 

34 

37 

115 

23             7 

12 

8 

50 

38   '            49 

U1 

174 

aa       20 

35 

SO 

100 

Ul 

134 

340 

!«S 

W 

5             8 

12 

M 

U 

60 

CC 

101 

117 

344 

U             8 

If 

7 

47 

.. 

•  • 

•• 

•■ 

33 

8 

7 

94 

35 

40 

w 

63 

166 

41            26 

24 

17 

108 

108 

90 

I37             179 

519 

28           3S 

102 

JU 

15 

II 

33 

190 

■  • 

i:.           23 

.. 

■  • 

•  •            *  • 

•  ■            •  • 

U 

14 

36 

32 

93 

25             Js 

11 

80 

... 

231 

881 

324 

1,110 

1 
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So. 

MMWm 

Population. 

1 

Total 

Ai  Day  Sehosla. 

Total. 

tinder  1. 

From  a 
to  10. 

AhOTf  10. 

M. 

*   ! 

«.|     F. 

M.    | 

9. 

M. 

P. 
31 

36 

LUnAhan^el       gcnourl 

1,674 

1,064 

3,838 

11       11 

81 

32 

67 

233 

37 

LUnfihangel  lletlroil    . 

542 

607    1,149 

■                  a  • 

■  • 

• 

■  • 

• 

■  • 

38 

LUafihaDgcl  yatiaU 

G02 

023    1,225 

■                  •  " 

18 

10 

6 

• 

34 

39 

LUngcitho        .      .     • 

206 

225 

431 

10 

26 

• 

35 

-in 

Llangoedmore  .      .     . 

43l» 

545 

985 

. 

16 

17 

33 

7 

73 

41 

Llangranog,      •      .      • 

390       494 

884 

42 

LUngyallo  •      •      .      • 

271       370 

641, 

. 

6 

3 

22 

7 

38 

43 

Llaugybf            •      •     . 

134       140 

274  ; 

•                 •  • 

1 

3 

4 

9 

10 

44 

481 

526 

1,010 

■  ■ 

30 

IS 

23 

7 

-I 

45 

211 

2*5 

447 

*          a  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

a 

46 

Llmnllwchaiara 

668 

807  '1,475 

.           •  > 

76 

II 

68 

17 

16: 

47 

Llanrhyited 

773 

835     1,608  ! 

1        .. 

29 

15 

38 

17 

IU0 

46 

Llausaintfracd  •      ,      . 

552 

670  j 1,222 

•          •  ■ 

15 

3 

11 

1 

30 

40 

Llauwcno*  «... 

753 

8-25    1,678 

•           •  i 

20 

11 

35 

U, 

8;> 

50 

Llaiiwucon  .... 

153 

17:!         ggfl 

•           •  ■ 

10 

6 

9 

8 

30 

51 

Llanychainni    •      .      , 

319 

347 

660 

52 

Llan-y-gwYryfun     ■      ■ 

308 

334 

642 

*           t  * 

24 

12 

II 

7 

H 

53 

Llediryd         .      .       •       . 

175 

222 

397 

54 

Mount 

60 

80 

140 

■           •• 

. 

. . 

. 

•  • 

iA 

Nautcwnlle       .     .     ■ 

368 

406 

774 

.           i« 

, . 

. 

. 

•  ■ 

56 

881 

1,630 

. 

eo 

e 

26 

£ 

60 

57 

63 

57 

58 

176 

190 

366 

&y 

159 

158 

317 

1        .. 

22 

B 

10 

4 

45 

60 

Twmaino     .      -      .      . 

199 

142 

261 

61 

Trued  y  rmur     •      ■      • 

482 

581 

1,063 

.  . 

IC 

8 

36 

3 

50 

62 

214 

2-12 

456 

■          •• 

3 

. 

19 

. 

2-2 

63 

Ytpytty  y«lra<l  meync  . 

66 

8fi 

152 

• 

1 

• 

2 

a 

3 

64 

Vepytty  yitwyth     .      ■ 
Total.     .     .     . 

308 

294 

602 

7       4 

18 

la 

10 

6 

60 

32,215 

36,551 

(18,766 

92     90  IJW 

1 

1,229 

532 

3,885 

Brecknock,  Carth'/jan,  awl  Radnor. 

„ 

C*"»I<M  Htll  IRE — Ctiftlmuetl. 

Al  ChuKh  SunJ.y  School*. 

At  Diluting  Sunday  ScltouU- 

T.i*l. 

r8j«i3. 

Abo*.  15. 

Tut.l, 

r«J«r  U. 

At***  1  >. 

M. 

F. 

U. 

r. 

M. 

F. 

IT. 

F. 

158 

104 

C5 

sc 

363 

3S7 

345 

52' 

426 

1,650 

.36 

140  j          2  J 7 

234 

737 

25 

12 

12 

11 

61 

8 

H             36 

30 

63 

5 

8 

12 

10 

35 

6 

7             28 

34 

-j 

20 

-10 

23 

24 

io; 

Si 

45             61 

54 

216 

25 

20 

20 

15 

80 

16 

30           IV 

90 

249 

5 

3 

0 

7 

21 

7 

10             50 

23 

"'J 

•  • 

•  i 

•  • 

29 

30             52 

SO 

127 

7 

9 

10 

14 

40 

44 

m        94 

85 

291 

■ 

7 

ft 

5 

12 

29 

12 

13             GO 

65 

159 

28 

30 

C 

11 

61 

127 

130  !        214 

220 

691 

.11 

-13 

81 

65 

m 

92 

104           184 

214 

594 

19 

23 

78 

68 

187 

38 

44           151 

156 

389 

20 

19 

35 

20 

94 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

*  ■ 

•  * 

•  . 

■  ■ 

-. 

•  . 

•  • 

3 

9 

24 

1 

37 

56 

64 

76 

93 

289 

C 

3 

6 

>  • 

17 

60 

38 

35 
33 

N 

9i 

152 

100 

363 

271 

.. 

.. 

■  • 

.. 

.. 

•  ■ 

20 

20             30 

40 

110 

107 

159  |        229 

237 

732 

8 

2 

16 

4 

30 

4 

•  ■ 
5 

5 

•  a 

5 

•  • 

19 

12 

12 

.. 

■  • 

24 

0 

8 

10 

5 

•27 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

■• 

85 

90 

157 

218 

550 

28 

37 

51 

65 

181 

7 

9 

14 

6 

a  i 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

" 

in 

■ 

u 

N 

51              SI 

56             83 

U2 

282 

i  ,i;r> 

IB07a 

1,009 

fill 

4,074 

4,034 

4.234 

7.136 

7,053 

23,1)5/ 

%. 
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parochial  abstract- 


no, 


i 

-1 

a 

8 

7 

8 

a 
10 

ii 
IS 
13 

14 

10 
Li 
t: 
\x 
13 
21 
■>  i 
22 
23 
24 
r< 
U 

■17 

28 

_".> 
30 
31 
38 

.n 

;n 

38 
38 
39 

:ih 
31 

-10 

H 
48 
U 

U 

48 
48 

49 
■Ih 
48 

80 

:,i 
j-j 

13 


PABISHC9. 


Abbey  cwm  hir 
Aberudw       .      . 
Bcguildy      .      ■      i 
Bttiwi  disscith.      . 
Bleddf*        .      .      . 
Bough  rood  .      ■      • 
Bryngwyn    . 
Brampton  hryan  (put  o 
Cucol)    .... 
Ctvcnlya      ■      ■ 
Clyro      .... 
Colva      .... 
Cregrins       .      .      ■ 
Cwm  Tuyddwr  •     ■ 
Diiaerth  •      • 

GUdtmtry     .      .      . 
Glathurr  •      • 

Glam-wra  .  .  • 
Heniioii,  St.  . 
Hcyop  (part  of)  • 
Knighton  •  ■  « 
Llananao  .  .  • 
LUnhadam  vawr  . 
Llanbidani  fyuitld. 
LUubadarn  v  Rareg 
Llauhedr  p.imtcwtl* 
Llarihuter    ■      .      « 


Llandeglej-  .  .  . 
Llanddevi  yarh  . 
Uamldcwi  yslraJeuiiy 
Ll&ndUo  grnb&n  • 
LUndrmdod  .  • 
I  l.int'Iwerid 

Mantihaojfrlheylj  i»oa 
Ll'iutihangtrl  nanl  m«l»n 
LlanfUiangel  ,-l.yd  ithoii 
Llanifiinllo    .       ■ 

LliLiifaiiHfrtad  ■  . 
Llumttfiihon  ■  < 
LUavarcth  .  .  , 
Llanyre  .  •  .  , 
Llowe*  .... 
Michael  Church 
Naalmel  .  .  . 
New  Church  .  , 
Norton  .... 
Pdk-th  .... 
PrMitrtgu*     . 

Radnor.  New  . 

Radnor,  Old  .      , 

Rhayader     .  ,     , 

Rhulon   -      .  . 

Wlntiun.      .  .     . 

Total    . 


Brecknock,  Cardigan 

(luil  fiflAl 
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K  u>Nopsm:ir. 

At  Chateli  Si 

nd»y  Schools, 

TdUI. 

Al  Dlmeting  SunUy  Sch»oK 

Toui. ; 

1  n  Irt  13. 

AlxiTB  IS. 

VniM*  16, 

AliOT«  15. 

M 

9. 

M. 

F. 

V. 

K 

M. 

P. 

13 

21 

8 

6 

48 

16 

14 

c 
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It  results  from  these  tables  that  the  number  at  day-schools  in 
every  1000  of  the  whole  population  of  the  three  counties  is  61*7, 
amounting  to  a  little  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole  papu- 
lation. Tins  result  is,  however,  more  favourable  than  the  truth; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  the  population  is  taken  from  the  census  of 
1841,  since  which  it  has  probably  increased  by  two  or  three  par 
cent. :  in  the  next  place,  had  ihe  census  of  school*  been  made  in 
the  summer  instead  of  the  winter,  a  much  smaller  number  of 
children  and  fewer  schools  would  have  been  found ;  inasmuch  as 
schools  are  often  opened  merely  during  the  winter  months,  and 
are  closed  during  the  whole  summer.  Assuming  that  five  ye 
no  undue  propuriion  of  a  youth's  lifetime  to  be  allotted  to  the 
entire  course  of  education,  one-halT  of  the  whole  number  between 
5  and  15  years  of  age  will  give  the  floating  number  of  children  111 
statu  pupillari.  From  these  one-sixth  is  a  liberal  deduction  for 
those  who  arc  not  likely  to  attend  the  common  schools.  Accord- 
ing to  thi»  estimate  there  ought  to  be  5090  at  school  instead  of 
3985  in  Brecknockshire,  showing  a  deGciency  of  21  '7  per  cent. ; 
and  T»846  in  Cardiganshire  instead  of  3885,  showing  a  deficifi icy 
of  43*2  per  cent.;  and  2560  in  Radnorshire  instead  of  13S1, 
showing  a  deficiency  there  of  45*G  per  cent. 

The  deficiency  in  the  whole  district  is  36'2  per  cent.  There 
ought  to  be  14,500  in  the  schools  of  the  three  counties.  Only 
9251  are  found  there;  and  of  these  6943  only,  attend  on  ih- 
average.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  assume  that  more  than  one-half 
of  the  entire  number  of  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school  at  (he 
same  time,  aro  absent  from  it  ;  and  it  also  follows  either  that  5349 
do  not  go  to  school  at  all,  or  that,  if  flier  do,  they  are  receiving  si 
far  less  amount  of  instruction,  in  point  of  duration,  than  I  humbly 
submit  to  be  essential.  And  when  it  is  remembered  how  totally 
incapable  are  the  parents  to  supply  the  instruction  which  it  is  the 
province  of  day-schools  to  impart,  five  years  appear  to  be  no 
immoderate  portion  of  the  whole  lifetime,  even  of  a  person  in  the 
working  classes,  for  the  entire  amount  of  education.  That  the 
whole  of  the  5*2-19  are  not  wholly  devoid  of  school  instruction  at 
some  portion  of  their  youth-time,  is  probable  from  the  fact  that 
the  average  duratiou  of  the  stay  of  all  the  children  at  school  is 
very  much  less  than  five  years,  though  the  exact  average  dunttaon, 
owing  to  the  driblets  in  which  schooling-  is  doled  out  to  the  chil- 
dren, U  wholly  unascerlainable.  Some  estimate  of  it,  though  an 
^orated  one,  may  bo  deduce*!  from  the  fact  that,  of  the  whole 
number  on  the  books  in  my  district,  no  less  than  5265  or  5G"9 
per  c'nt.  have  been  in  attendance  leu  than  one  year,  and  only  732 
or  7*9  per  cent,  more  than  three  years.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
keep  up  as  many  as  9000  children  at  day-sehooN,  it  is  evident 
that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  number  capable  of 
being  at  school  do,  at  mjiuc  period  of  their  youlh.  appear  there. 
Relays  succeed  each  other:  and  the  rapid  succession  of  children, 
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which  results  from  the  shortness  of  stay  at  school,  enlarges  the 
superficial  extent  of  schooling,  and  embraces  a  greater  number  of 
children  than  would  be  indicated  by  I  ho  same  number  at  school 
were  their  stay  there  longer.  On  the  other  hand,  this  effect  is  in 
some  measure  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  KUne  children  frequently 
pear  at  the  school  they  have  left.  This  pro  tanto  reduces  the 
total  number  of  children  required  to  supply  the  floating  amount 
at  school,  and  augments  the  probable  number  of  absentees,  who 
have  no  schooling  whatever. 

That  tiiis  is  so  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 
county  of  Brecknock  there  are  no  [fastball  20  parishes  with  a 
papulation  of  921 5,  in  Cardiganshire  20  parishes  with  a  population 
of  85*27,  and  in  Radnorshire  23  parishes  (nearly  half  the  whole 
number)  with  a  population  of  7^13,  which  have  no  day-schools  al. 
all;  and  in  which  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  two-thirds  of  the 
children  get  no  schooling:  for  it  appears  from  the  returns  that 
only  1224,  or  13*2  per  cent,  of  those  who  do,  live  more  than  one 
mile  and  a  half  from  their  school. 

These  various  and  conflicting  elements  in  the  calculation  are  of 
a  nature  so  thoroughly  immeasurable  and  yet  so  certainly  opera- 
tiv\  that  I  refrain  from  any  statistical  conclusion  or  precise  esti- 
mate on  l he  subject  :  but  assuredly  very  many  children  are  wholly 
devoid  of  day-school  instruction.  In  Appendix,  letter  D,  will  be 
seen  (he  result  of  a  census  in  each  of  two  Cardiganshire  parishes. 
Although  destitution  of  schooling  is  not  indicated  by  the  al»<  no- 
of  it  merely  at  a  particular  period  of  life,  the  above  statements 
derive  corroboration  from  the  foregoing  table,  especially  as  relates 
to  children  between  5  and  10  years  of  age : — 


10  Yecinnf  Aga. 

Bt<-    l.c   .:•'*»!. il.v 

Cardiff*  oitilr*. 

Radnortliir*.      i     T.tial. 

Total  number .     . 
At  Duj-iiliuuli     • 

.1.US6 

1,217 

p. 
3,227 

»44 

M. 

4.  .174 

1,237 

4,281 

6Q5 

X. 

1,614 

\:1 

F. 
1,569      18, 1M 
B87       4,822 

Thus,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  children  between  five  and  ten 
years  of  age,  only  '2G-G  per  cent,  were  found  at  school  of  the  usual 
age  to  be  there. 

Scanty,  however,  as  is  the  number  of  those  who  are  at  day- 
schools  at  all, the  evil  consists  less  in  the  number  of  those  who  are 
absent  than  in  the  deficient  instruction  of  those  who  are  present ; 
less   in   the  scarcity  of  demand  than   111  the  worthlessness  of  the 

tnpply.  Nor  will  any  statistics  suffice  to  show  the  meagre 
modicum  which  laBa  to  the  lot  of  a  large  portion  of  the  children 
who  have  been  less  than  two  years  in  school.  Of  the  number  of 
those  who  have  been  Len  than  ui.e  year  there,  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  will  not  complete  that  year;  it  being  a  constant  prac- 
tice to  give  a  cliild  half  or  even  a  quarter  of  a  yeav*«  *cW»Y\\\^. 
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I  h;u -i»  taken  paini  to  ascertain  the  probable  amount  of  thin 
modicum  and  the  number  of  children  who  enjoy  it,  and  the  result 
is,  that,  in  those  parishes  where  there  is  what  satisfies  the  popular 
■ -latum  of  a  good  schoolmaster,  there  are  very  few  children 
who  do  not  rMoifl  their  driblet  of  schooling,  however  short:  but 
that,  where  there  13  no  such  school  m aster,  the  majority  of  children 
go  wholly  without  secular  instruction. 
ofiln  The  belief  is  very  general  among  the  parents  that  the  benefit  of 
',"£  schooling  bears  a  precise  proportion  to  the  amount  of  days*  or 
u<  «ks,  or  months  tiny  purchase  of  it;  and  they  buy  it  retail  just 
as  they  would  buy  batter  by  the  ounce,  A  mother  told  me  that 
she  always  liked  lo  deal  alike  by  all  her  children,  and,  as  site 
could  afford  only  a  year'?  schooling,  she  divided  it  equally  amongst 
all  four  (see  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Jones,  schoolmaster,  of  Builth. 
on  this  subject);  and  the  master  spoke  of  It  as  a  very  natural 
arrangement.  Almost  tho  only  schools  where  the  stay  ia  pro- 
longed are  those  like  Mrs.  Baskerville's  at  Clyro,  wliere  clothes 
as  well  as  instruction  are  given. 

There  is  another  reason  why  statistics  fall  short  of  the  truth  ; 
many  of  the  schools  which  figure  in  these  returns  are,  as  1  have 
said,  merely  winter  schools,  or  nt  least  kept  for  eight  months  only. 
Number*  of  these  were  opened  since  we  commenced  our  inquiry, 
and  will  be  non-existent  in  May  or  June.  Even  in  the  better 
class  of  these  schools  the  children  seldom  attain  more  than  they 
can  forget  during  the  summer  vn.iition,  when  every  effort  is 
directed  to  the  acrumulmion  of  a  small  fund  for  the  winter,  and 
each  child  adds  his  quota  to  the  labour  which  produces  it. 

The  very  small  proportion  of  young  children,  under  rive  years 
nt  ;*g.'t  ;ii  -iidiool  is  worthy  of  observation.  Tins  arises  from  tho 
■  h  of  infant-schools.  At  Crickhowel,  where  the  benevolent 
<  ffbrtfl  nl'  a  few  ladies  support  an  infant-school,  upwards  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  children  at  day-schools  there  ore 
under  five  years  of  age;  of  the  total  number  at  school  in  the  whole 
district^  little  more  than  ono-thirtveutk  part  are  under  five  years  of 
age.  The  value  of  early  training  is  perhaps  scarcely  over-esti- 
iuit<d  when  it  i<  dfiMiH'd  equivalent  to  that  of  education  in  the 
luooeeding  years.  At  any  rote,  infant  discipline  gives  effect  tad 
facility  to  matiirarinstruction  ;  and  itsabsence  iti  Wales  is  certainly 
EUSOOg  the  main  elements  of  the  ignorance  prevailing  in 
country. 

There  is  another  feature,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  foregoing 
Parochial  Abstract,  to  which  I  would  venture  to  direct  your  Lonl- 
~li  ps'  a1  tnition.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  grave  importance. 
I  allude  to  the  disproportion  between  the  number  of  boys  and  girls 
(tito  an   i'  instruction  in  my  district.     It  is  chiellv  for  this 

purpose  that  I  have  compiled  the  columns  which  indicate  this 
result  ia  the  Parochial  Abstract  from  the  schedules,  but  which  are 
not  stated  in  the  Tables  in  the  Appendix.      It  appears  that  m  the 
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county  of  Brock  nock  42*2  per  cent,  only  of  the  whole  number 
being;  educated,  are  girls;  in  Cardiganshire,  33' 6 ;  and  in  Rad- 
norshire, 43-0 ;  being  387  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  in  the 
district. 

The  stay  at  school  was  taken  without  distinction  of  R 
according  to  the  schedules  furnished  for  the  purpose;  but  I  have 
reason  lor  thinking  that  the  stay  of  the  girls  at  school  h 
ritortftr  than  thnt  of  the  boys,  although  they  have  more  leisure  and 
ran  bo  better  spared.  VV  hen  it  is  considered  how  inHuentiul  is  the 
niind  of  the  mother  in  moulding  the  conduct  and  determining  the 
character  of  her  offspring,  it  appears  doubly  essential  that  girls 
should  be  well  and  carefully  educated.  In  my  district,  not  only 
in  amount  of  schooling,  but  in  attainment,  they  are  decidedly  worse 
oft*  than  boys.  The  reason  for  this  inferiority  is,  that,  money  being 
the  sole  motive  for  acquiring  the  little  education  that  exists,  ih;it 
inducement  is  much  less  strong  with  respect  to  females  than  with 
regard  to  males,  for  men  are  supposed,  to  be  more  in  need  of  arith- 
metic and  writing  for  their  advancement  in  life.  Another  reason 
is  the  preponderance  of  schoolmasters  over  schoolmistresses.  Eftdl 
favour  their  own  sex  and  neglect  the  other  as  a  general  rule: 
though  I  have  met  with  some  exceptions;  but  tha  girls  for  the 
most  part  are  more  imperfectly  instructed,  if  possible,  than  the 
boys.  The  effect  is  observable  in  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  \\ n 
peasantry  ;  ;ind  this  is  especially  great  in  Cardiganshire  and  Rad- 
norshire. 

There  ifl  a  marked  disparity  between  the  number  of  children  at  t**i 
school  in  the  towns,  compared  with  the  rural  districts.  Taking  *"" 
Brecknock,  Crickhowel.  Ilay,  Cardigan,  the  Aberystwyth  district, 
and  Presteigne  as  a  sample  of  the  former,  I  find  that  the  children 
at  school  in  those  towns  are  9*8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population; 
whereas  in  the  three  counties  the  proportion  per  cent,  at  school  is 
B"L  Tliis  shows  that,  in  towns, -though  there  is  a  greater  demand 
for  labour,  there  is  more  education,  because  the  facilities  for  it  are 
greater. 

It  is  difficult  to  divide  the  schools  in  my  district  inio  more  than  Gu_^ 
two   great  classes — church    schools   and    noi.-church   schools.      I  *choou.- 
have,  however,  in  the  following  Table,  endeavoured  to  divide  them 
into  Church,  Adventure  or  Private,  Dissenting,  British,  and  Dame 
Schools.     This  division  is,  however,  to  be  tacen  with  some  degree 
of  qualification.     It  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  the  Dissenters 
had   no  day-schools.     This  is  not  the  case;   the  majority  of  the 
adventure    schools   are   essentially  supported    by    Dissenters,  and 
frequented  by  their  children.     They  are,  in  many  cases,  held   in 
their  chapels;   but,  inasmuch   as  the  master  is  really  independent 
of  their  control,  and   children   of  all  sects  are  freely   received  bv 
them,  I  have  fell  it  right  to  place  all  these  schools  under  the  r1 
nomination  of  adventure  or  private  schools,  according  to  the  ftta 
ment  almost  invariably  made  that  the  school  was  unconnected  w 
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any  particular  religious  congregation.  The  distinction  between 
Adventure  and  Uamc  schools  is  not  always  easy  ;  there  are  seve- 
ral Adventure  schools  in  my  district  where  the  instruction  is 
perfectly  on  a  par  with  thai  of  Dame  schools.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  remembered  that  the  division  is  not  an  accurate  criterion  of  the 
character  of  the  different  classes  of  schools.  It  distinguishes, 
however,  correctly,  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars  which  are 
in  conection  with  the  Church  from  those  not  in  connection  with  it. 


1 

tlrrekiwcfc-hlr*. 

Cardigmabki*. 

ftfcdoorthir*. 

TaUL 

C*»tprf-  C-oi-.i- 
trul  rro-  idb!  pru- 
uoilntn     Mtmi 

of              of 

Scliotati    Rtbm*i 

to  the        lo  ill* 

whole.     »»m* 

Schooli. 

Scholar* 

School!.  Scholars 

_    f 

Schooli. 

Scholar* 

Schools. 

Scholar, 

Church  or  National  \ 
School!    .      .      ./ 

Adventure  or  Pri-1 
v*!*:  Schools  t      ,  j 

Knti.h  School*      . 

DiHtcnling  Schooli 

Dime  Schools. 

38 

33 

5 

2 
18 

1,873 

1,219 

443 

79 

341 

37 

49 

1 

5 
8 

1,643 

1*617 

130 
307 
182 

28 

14 

0 
0 
1 

1,014 

341 

0 
0 

26 

103 

96 

7 

7 
27 

4,530 

3,207 

579 
386 
549 

49*    42*9 

34-7     400 

6*0       3-» 
4-2       3-0 
5-9      11-1 

Total   .     . 

96 

3,985 

101  ,0,885 

43 

1,331 

240 

9,251 

100-0    100-0 

The  total  relative  number  of  the  different  schools,  therefore,  is 
as  follows  :— 

Schooli.  Scholan. 

Church  ....      103  4530 

Adventure    ...       %  3207 

British  ....         7  579 

Dissenting    ...         7  385 

Dame     ....       27  549 


Total 


240 


9251 


III. — Income  ok  Schools,  Schoolmasters,  and  thk  Means 
of  Maintaining  them. 

cmtn.         The  extreme  poi-erly   of  I  he  schools  is  alone  a  barrier  to  1  heir 
0u!        efficiency.     The  total  amount,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain  it,  of  the 
revenue  of  the  schools  in  the  three  couniies  was  as  follows : — 


Eiwlowmeatf. 

School  Penc*. 

Subicrip'ioai. 

ColUetiBu*. 

Brecknockshire.        .        . 

C'anliuanihira    ■      .       . 
K»dr.,'r»liiT«  ... 

*.       i.    4. 
003     &     0 
433  16     6 

^    3    0 

£.       f.     *. 
1,361   U     1 
1,344  12  11 

439  10     i 

£.     ..     4. 
soa  32    « 
441  12    3 
331    1    0 

£.    r.    4. 

WOO 
131   15     7 
IS  10     0 

Tola! .      .       . 

1.167     4     8 

3,143  15     8 

1,106    S    9 

173     5     7 

This  includes  the  entire  income  of  90  schools  in  Brecknockshire, 
9*1  in  Cardiganshire,  and  41  in  Radnorshire,  or  "225  schools  out  ol" 
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the   total  number  of  240,   and  including  all  the  richest  schools. 
The  average  incomes  will  be  seen  by  the  following  Table : — 


Hiwltonrkthirp. 

Cudi 

gnmrilr*. 

llMttliH-iVir*. 



N*mb«r  oa 
which  Hi- 
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7    13     0 
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It  results  from  these  Tables  that  in  the  three  counties,  with  a  flwwiw 
few  exceptions  there  are  no  very  rich  endowments.  Those  which  "^"HIm^ 
do  exist  are  usually  abused,  and  in  no  cascpropcrlysuperintended.  mcnui- 
Those  of  Ystrad  M eyrie,  Presteigne.  Whittou,  Old  Radnor,  and 
an  endowment  for  a  school  at  Cwm  Toyddwr  and  Llandegley,  in 
Radnorshire  (which  was  in  abeyance  when  I  visited  the  placej,  at 
Llanfihungel  Cwm  Dii,  Llambedr,  and  Christ  College,  Brecknock, 
ID  that  county  (relative  to  which,  sec  document  letter  G  in  the 
\|.|M*ndi\),  appeared  to  OIO  especially  to  need  reform  and  active 
supervision.  There  are  Trustees  or  Visitors  in  most  of  these  cases, 
who  appear  to  be  negligent  of  their  duties.  I  mention  these  esses 
not  because  they  are  the  only  instances  of  neglect,  but  because  the 
incomes  attached  to  them  make  it  important  that  they  should  be 
rendered  efficient.  Of  the  school  at  Ystrad  M eyrie  I  do  not  feel 
justified  in  speaking  further  than  as  regards  the  instruction  given 
lo  the  children  of  ihe  poorer  classes,  which  I  alone  examined  and 
have  reported  on,  not  deeming  the  classical  education  of  clergy- 
man'* and  farmers'  sons  to  bs  within  the  scope  of  my  inquiry. 

There  is  room  for  much  comment  on  the  manner  in  which  en- 
s.'icnts  arc  misapplied  in  these  counties;  but  inasmuch  as  tiw 
total  amount,  even  if  fully  realized  ami  applied  to  the  utmost 
possible  advantage,  would  form  a  very  insignificant  item  in  the 
amount  required  for  the  adequate  education  of  the  poorer  olaMBB 
in  those  counties,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  slighted  an 
important  feature  of  my  inquiry  in  very  briefly  noticing  them. 

There  is  one  endowment  which,  from  its  peculiarity,  deserves  ^J™;,*™ 
separate  comment.     A  benevolent  lady  named  Be  van  many  years 
ago  devised  certain  property  for  the   maintenance  of  circulating 
schoolmasters,  who  should  visit   poor  parishes  and  establish 
supply  temporary  schools  there.     The   property  accumulated   ii 
ucery  for  several  years,  and  now  affords  the  poor  pittance 
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■J':/,  per  annum  to  twenty  or  thirty  locomotive  schoolmasters.  The 
rules  framed  by  the  Trustees  will  be  found  lettered  E  in  the 
Appendix.  Some  evidence  respecting  them  is  given  bv  Arch- 
deacon Venables  and  by  the  Visitor  appointed  by  the  Trustees, 
the  lieveretid  Mr.  Davies,  of  Treed  y  raur,  Cardiganshire  (Nos. 
30  and  27). 

The  roasters  are  not  allowed  to  receive  any  school-pence;  and 
1  scarcely  observe  that  the  lowness  of  their  salary,   added  to 
the  lad  ili.it  :hey  are  never  allowed  to   remain  longer   than  three 
years  in  the  same  place,  is  a  complete  barrier  to  their  being  com- 
petent persons.     Whenever  a  schoolmaster  belonging;   to  this  cha- 
rity   acquires  moderate    proloieQCVi  be    Reeks    and    anas  better 
employment.     I  regard  this  endowment,  which  is  the  richest  I 
know  of  in  Wales,  as  almost  entirely  frittered  away.     The  school- 
mast  ers  wider  it  whom  I  have  seen  are  incapableof  teaching  anything 
but  l  he  mere  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  some 
oj  them  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  English  language, 
whilst  one  is  compelled  to  teach  exclusively  in  Welsh.     The  Secre- 
tary of  the  charity,  and,  I  believe,  its  most  active  manager,  is  Mr. 
Caleb  Lewis,  a  respectable  bookseller  in  Cardigan.     There  is  a 
I'tniral  mIiou!   at  Newport,   in  Pembrokeshire,   where  the  masters 
i  iii|.Li\'.d  by  this  chanty  are  said  to  receive  instruction, 
am      Taking   the  school-pence  to   represent  the  efforts  of  the  poor, 
ind  the  subscriptions  and  collection?  to  measure  the  liberality  of 
the  rich.it  appears  that  lor  every  43/.  subscribed  by  the  latter  the 
former  contribute  HH3/.  ;  and  that  apart,  from  endowments  the- poor 
mainly  supply  themselves  with   the  scanty  education  they  possess. 
They   in   fact  contribute  more  than  appears  on   the  face  of  tin 
figures;   for  many  who  are  too  poor  to  afford  money  payments  pay 
in  kind,   and  eke  out  the   subsistence  of  the   schoolmaster    with 
in-.rs-U   of  food   old   fuel.    The  evidence   numbered   5,   8,10,   15, 
2'2,  30,   and  38,  confirms   my  statement,  that  any  effective  libera- 
lity in   aid   of  education   from    the   wealthier   classes   is  perfectly 
hopeless.     A  large  proportion   of  the  subscriptions  whicn    make 
up    the    meagre  amount   under  that   head  in   the  foregoing  tahle 
proceed  from  the   limited  means  of  the  clergy  themselves,  and   in 
v.-iy  alight  proportions  from  the  landowners Ot employers  ofhil>oiir. 
I  I  i  re  are  certain  signal   and  praiseworthy  exceptions    at   Llamlv- 
gwidd,  Norton,  Ystradgynlais,  Trallong*   Abbey  cwm   hir,  New 
Radnor,  and  possibly  one  or  two  other  ca^es,  hut  apart  from  ABM  I 
could  ascertain  no  subscription  ordonalion  by  the  wealthier  classes 
worthy  wf  coi  sid.M-aiion,  (hough  I  met  with  tinny  instances  of  sums 
m  uhn-it  demoted  .m  utter  ■toOACeVtioilof  the  requirements  of 
MTV,  iiKuviirr,  capable  alike  of  appreciat inland 
aiding  it.     And  I  am well  tawed  tliat  any  reliance  on  subscriptions 
t»r  local   efforts  for   giving  adequate  education  in   Midland  Wales 
will  prove  delusive. 

Assuming  that  it  were  at   first   sufficient  to  establish  240  good 
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i\f -rhoolsintbis  district  in  lii'ii  of  \)w  inllicieiu  one*  tlinr. 
now  exist,  distributing  them  more  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
>\ ■(!•  -rent  parishes  and  districts  and  supposing  diat  by  means  ol" 
grant!  or  local  efforts  suitable  school -houses  were  provided,  it 
would  still  require  at  the  very  least  60/.  per  annum  as  the  average 
for  fNirli  Bohoo]  in  order  to  purchase  and  keep  up  the 
apparatus  and  books,  to  repair  the  building,  supply  fuel,  and  pay 
tat  salary  of  9m  master.  This  sum  would  be  iu  fact  wholly  inade- 
quate, were  it  not  for  ■  rWaoOfttue  expectation  that  a  larger 
amount  of  school  lees  than  at  present  paid  would  assist  the  income 
o?  a  competent  matter.  This  very  moderate  expense  of  60/.  fur 
each  school  would  require  14.400/.  per  annum,  being  8,7 18A  more 
than  tha  present  amount  raised  for  education  from  all  MUNHI 
together,  and  this  slim  therefore  would  be  required  in  aid  of,  and 
in  .uldition  to,  existing  resources.  I  venture  to  mention  this  fact 
With  a  view  of  showing  how  utterly  unable  the  people  are  to  help 
themselves,  and  how  inadequate  are  all  local  funds  for  the  main- 
tenance ol  good  schools. 

.An  effort  has  bee  ft  made  by  the  National  Society,  through  die  ****»< 
medium  of  the  exertions  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  in  the  southern  [jjj 
counties,  to  raise  a  fund  for  Church  schools:  and  an  effort  has  been 
made  in  Cardiganshire  by  the  Dissenters  to  build  school- 
houses  contiguous  to  their  chapels,  of  which  plan  details  are  given 
in  'lie  document  lettered  E  in  the  Appendix-  The  evidence  of 
1  i  Rev.  Mr.  Denning  (No,  48),  together  with  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Davies,  lettered  F,  show  that  the  promoters  alike  of  Church  ami 
Dissenting  schools  are  aware  of  their  inability  to  achieve  their 
plana  by  means  of  Ideal  nwources  unaided  from  without,  as  also 
appear.*  from  the  evidence  from  which  the  following  are  extracts : — 

The  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  St.  David's  said — 

M  Generally  there  is,  1  think,  not  sufficient  munificence  from  others, 
or  means  among  the   people  themselves,  to  support  schools  adequate  to  ud. 
supply  the  existing  necessity.     Other  aid  is  requisite." 

The  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  Venables  stated — 

"  I  think  that  it  would  be  beneficial  tu  fill  up  h11  vacancies  of  parish 
clerks  with  well-twined  schoolmasters.  A  small  provision  is  already 
made  Ibt  them,  and  it  would  raise  the  standard  of  the  clerks  ;  the  often 
would  be  perfectly  compatible.      Young  men  who  were  taken  from  this 

(  mntry  lot  scboolmuten  ami  property  Mufti  would  he  more  easily 
satisfied  than  strangers  ;  and  I  think  a  falary  of  from  40/.  to  50/.  would 
amply  suffice.  I  think  there  are  no  means  short  of  public  ones  uf  effect- 
ing a  supply  of  such  masters.  1  am  satisfied  there  are  no  local  means  of 
doing  so." 

The  Reverend   ft.  W.  P.  Davics,  of  Court  y  Gollen,  a  tob 
.  near  Crickhowcl  (No.  36),  says — 

14  It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  imperative  duty  of  a  wise  and   pau 
legislature  to  encourage  and  facilitate,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power% ' 
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public  grants,  and  public  patronage  and  advances,  the  education  and 
instruction  of  the  people  committed  to  their  care." 

Edward  Thomas,  Esq.,  an  influential  magistratp  and  church  man 
near  Builth  (No.  38),  slated  in  reply  to  tha  following  questions.. — 

"  Is  there  a  reasonable  probability  that  Rood  schools  will  be  shortly 
supplied  and  supported  by  local  effort  and  in  sufficient  number? — I  see 
no  reason  to  believe  that  local  effort  will  shortly  l>c  the  means  of  furnishing 
the  people  with  adequate  education. 

"  If  not,  in  what  mode  would  assist ancc  from  Government,  if  disposed 
to  give  it,  be  most  usefully  applied? — In  affording  univei sally  proper 
salaries  to  competent  masters;  and  in  erecting,  or  aiding  the  erection  of, 
school-houses  in  those  districts  only  where  poverty  is  proved  to  be  too 
great  for  local  effort  to  be  relied  upon. 

"  To  what  extent  would  such  assistance,  if  offered,  be  probably  ac- 
cepted ? — If  the  assistance  offered  "by  Guu'inmcul  is  found  to  be  of  a 
feeble  nature,  local  energy  will  not  be  sufficiently  roused  to  ensure  efficient 
co-operation,  as  the  population  is  neither  large  nor  wealthy  enough  to 
make  the  sacrifice  required." 

Edward  Seymour,  Esq.,  an  active  and  influential  magistrate  (No. 
44),  at  Crickhowel,  says — 

"  I  certainly  do  think  Government  aid  desirable." 

Tho  Reverend  D.  Parry,  Vicar  of  Llywell,  Brecknockshire, 

says— 

"  We  have  no  prospect  of  being  Bble  to  establish  any  additional  day- 
school*,  or  to  improve  those  we  now  have,  without  aid  from  Government 
towaids  the  support  of  competent  masters. 

"  1  think,  as  the  country  can  be  supplied  with  efficient  education,  that 
Government  must  ultimately  take  the  education  of  the  country  into  their 
own  hands,  so  far  as  the  payment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  competent 
masters,  leaving  the  erection  fit  buildings  to  the  exertionsof  each  locality, 
for  the  latter,  requiring  only  a  temporary  effort,  may  be  accomplished  hy 
local  means,  but  the  former,  requiring  permanent  support,  cannot  be 
secured  without  the  nid  of  Government ;  and  their  salaries  should  average 
from  40/.  to  707.,  according  to  local  circumstances." 

Tha  Reverend  R.  Harrison,  of  Builth  (No.  35),  stated  that — 

"  Twelve  clergymen  met  in  his  house  lately,  and  in  consequence  of 
previous  discusmon,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  promoting  education 
in  their  parishes:  the  conclusion  they  arrived  at  was,  that  they  knew  not 
where  funds  were  to  be  obtaiued  to  open  the  schools  thej  desired  tu  estab- 
lish ;  they  arc  now  lookiug  with  anxiety  for  fresh  means  to  enable  them 
to  do  so." 

TheRpvereud  W.  L.  Bcvan,  Vicar  of  Hay  (No.  55),  whose  im- 
portant evidence  is  given  in  ejctcnso  hereafter,  says — 

u  As  rrErurds  the  parishes  in  Radnorshire  where  n  system  of  ubsen- 

i  prevails  on  the  pnrt  of  the  clergy  and  laity  alike,  and  where  the 

income  of  the  living  i*  small,  it  appear*  out  of  the  question  that  schools 

should  We  supported  from  local  resources;  nor  will  the  present  system  of 

grants  from  Government  and  the  societies  meet  the  difficulty,  fur,  where. 
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no  local  resources  exist,  the  principal  of  grunting  proportionate  sums  in 
ineffective. 

"  Might  not  the  present  principle  of  Government  aid  be  exteuded  ? 
A  distinction  being  made  between  parishes  possessing  and  parishes  de- 
void of  locul  resources,  might  not  the  Government  make  enlarged  grants 
to  the  church  generally  acting  through  her  societies,  and  the  dissenting 
bodies  acting  through  theirs  ?" 

The  Reverend  J.  R.  Blown,  Vicar  of  Knighton,  Radnorshire 
(No.  57),  says — 

■  Our  local  means  are  limited  and  very  uncertain.  The  maintenance 
of  the  schriol  depends  solely  on  children's  pence,  voluntary  subscriptions, 
tour  annual  sermons,  and  a  smith  endowment. 

"  The  aid  of  Government  is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
school." 

The  Remand  II.  Moggridge,  Vicar  of  Old  Radnor  (No.  59), 
says — 

"  The  endowments,  as  at  present  conducted,  are  a  hindrance  to  better 
schools  being  established. 

"  An  enlarged  grant  according  to  the  present  system,  meeting  the  sums 
raised  hy  subscriptions,  would  (considering  the  diversities  of  creed) 
perhaps  give  most  satisfaction. 

"  A  duily  school  in  every  parish  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
clergymnn,  but  in  which  the  Catechism  and  attendance  at  church  were 
not  enforced  upon  those  children  whose  parents  objected  to  the  same, 
would  go  far  to  satisfy  all  parties.  Dissenters  would  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  the  good  education  offered,  while  very  few  objections  would  pro- 
bably he  raised.  The  Government  Bill  of  the  present  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment on  Education  seems  a  very  suitable  one." 

Tlie  Reverend  Lyster  Venables,  Vicar  of  Clyro,  Radnorshire 
(No.  63),  \vh<>  has  given  elaborate  and  valuable  evidence  on  the 
subject,  says — 

"  ffl  the  poorer  districts,  which  comprehend  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  there  are  hardly  any  resident  gentry,  f.nd  there  is  no  hope  of 
seeing  jrood  schools  established  by  private  means. 

"  The  lusl  answer  includes  the  opinion  thut  Government  aid  is  essential 
to  the  Bpread  of  cducntion  in  thi*  district." 

Sir  William  Cock  burn,  Bart.,  or  New  Radnor,  a  magistrate, 
thinks  Goverment  aid  "  indispensable  M 

The  Reverend  Enoch  Janus,  Vicarof  Llandissal,  Cardiganshire 
(No,  28),  says— 

IC  I  am  sure  the  means  do  not  exist  to  establish  or  to  support  poo*! 
nchools.  I  have  tried  to  do  it,  and  have  failed.  There  U  not  the 
doubt  that  Government  leejrtanca  is  desirable  to  educate  OUT  poor;  they 
are  more  in  want  of  it  here  thun  anywhere,  except  in  Radnorshire  perhaps. 
Assistance  would  be  Wanted  not  only  to  build  school-rooms,  but  in  aid  of 
pert  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  masters.  We  have  often  attempted  10 
keep  up  the  salary  of  a  good  master,  and  hnve  failed  to  do  so,  and  the 
school  has  dropped." 
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The  ReterenJ  Griffith  Thomas,  Vicar  of  Cardigan  (No.  22), 
says — 

u  There  is  very  great  deficiency  in  the  means  for  carrying  on  good 
schools  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  clergy  are  fearful  of  commencing 
schools,  knowing  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  carry  them  on. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  it  ia  impossible  that  education  could  he  generally 
carried  on  without  Government  aid.  It  is  hopeless  from  any  local  effort 
wlm.'vcr.  The  poverty  of  the  people  ia  far  loo  great  to  allow  them  to 
pay  for  schooling." 

The  Bmmtd  John  Hughes,  Vicar  of  Aberystwyth  (No.  21), 
aays — 

"There  i*  no  chance  of  good  schools  being  established  find  supported 
generally  by  local  exertions.  If  Government  aid  were  given,  it  had  de- 
cidedly better  be  applied  towards  the  salary  of  the  roaster  than  to  the 
primary  establishment  and  building  of  the  schools." 

The  Reverend  John  Evans,  Vicar  of  Crickbawol  (No.  71),  gires 
similar  evidence. 

The  Reverend  Rues  Price,  Curate  of  St.  John's  and  Si.  D.ivM'-. 
Brecknock  (No.  49),  states— 

"  The  difficulty  wc  experience  is  not  so  much  in  building  school-houses 
as  in  maintaining  them  when  built.  Wc  do  not  possess  local  means  for 
providing  due  remuneration  to  competent  routers,  mid  consequently  good 
schools  cannot  be  established  without  aid  from  Government  or  some 
other  source-" 

The  Earl  of  Lisbtirne,  and  Colonol  Powell.  M.  P  ,  tin*  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Cardiganshire,  assured  me  that  local  resources  wore 
inadequate  to  the  supply  of  sufficient  schools,  and  that  Govern- 
ment, aid  would  bo  more  ln-iiciiiially  applied  to  the  salary  of  the 
masters  than  to  the  building  of  schoolliousca. 

From  Dissenters  I  received  similar  evidence. 

At  Tregaron,  a  small  town  in  the  heart  of  the  Cardiganshire 
mountains,  the  question  of  Government  aid  was  d  tnong 

the  following  persons,  whom  I  ii.nl  requested  topiael  for  the  purpose 
of  riving  me  evidence  on  the  6th  of  pTovamlWi  1846; — Reverend 
John    Roes,    Calvinistic   Methodist   Minister   at    T  Mr. 

Thomas  Lewis,  Wesleyan  Methodist;  Mr  John  Lewis  C.hmisiic 
Methodist;  Mr.  James  Jones,  and  Mr.  Morgan  Jon  -.  ('huu-luu.-ii. 

They  voluntarily  made  and  signed  the  following  statement — 

"  Hotter  schools  are  much  wanting  to  give  this  instruction.  ThftpeopU 
could  not  afford  to  pay  enough  to  support  good  schoolmasters  themselves. 
There  arc  very  few  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
good  schools  would  be  established  by  them.  If  aid  lie  given  lo  eeUblb.li 
schools,  it  B1UM  oomi  from  the  Government ;  there  is  no  chance  of  their 
beiiic;  eupporU'd  l>jf  the  <m>rta  of  the  people  in  this  neighbortraoed.  We 
think  that,  if  the  Government  were  to  establish  training  schools,  and  train 
petCDt  master*,   and  allow  them   I  salary,  thai  there  would  he  no 

H'n  ulty  in  getting  a  piece  of  hind  and  bmldlag  a  good  school-room  hy 
subscriptions  here.      No  objection  would  be  made,  we  thiols,  b 
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merit  inspection  of  ouch  schools,  proyidcd  that  the  children  were  allowed 
to  go  to  the  place  of  worship  and  to  the  Sunday-school  their  parents  chose 
for  iliera  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  master  of  the  school 
or  of  the  inspector." — (See  Evidence,  No.  10.) 

Mr.  Owen  Owen  (sew  Evidence  No,  11),  who  had  been  fop  nine 
yeans  a  Baptist  Minister,  said — 

"  In  our  district,  which  is  a  mining  one,  the  people  arc  too  pooT  to 
support  good  schools:  they  are  four  to  one  DUsenters,  and  the  rich  arc 
backward  to  support  schools  except  on  the  National  system.  /  tun  xurr 
Government  axs  -utd  be  yncraHy  accepted. 

Mr.  Griffith  Thomas,  the  late  Superintendent  of  the  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Sunday-schools  at  Aberystwyth  (No.  12),  says  in  his 
\i  lenca — 
u  1  see  no  chance  of  sufficient  aid  arising  in  this  country  for  the  support 
of  proper  schools  for  the  poor.  The  Welsh  people  are  more  prone  to 
make  efforts  to  establish  a  thing  than  to  carry  it  uu  when  begun.  Thus 
1  think  they  could  mure  easily  build  school-houses  than  uiuintain  the 
means  of  supporting  them  when  built,  and  of  com  inning  to  pay  tiie  sul.ir  \ 
of  an  efficient  schoolmaster.  I  do  not  know  how  Government  c 
more  beneficially  in  any  way  than  by  defraying  the  salary  of  the  mn*:er, 
or  contributing  towards  it  j  but  I  think  that,  though  in  such  a  ca.-c  u 
would  be  very  proper  that  Government  should  inspect  the  school*  to  sec 
that  they  were  properly  curried  on,  and  the  ruuuey  not  wasted,  yet  I  think 
that  the  inspector  should  not  interfere  with  doctrinal  instruction,  gr 
enforce  or  prohibit  any  particular  catechism,  or  control  the  place  of 
worship  to  which  the  children  went  on  Sundays." 

Mr.  John  Matthews  (No.  14),  the  present  Superintendent  of  the 
Calviui-ti''  Methodist  Sunday-schools  at  Aberystwyth,  though  he 
expressed  himself  as  not  desiring  Government  aiel,  inade  this  state- 
ment : — 

"  I  do  not  think  myself  that  a  Government  grant  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  our  denomination,  though  I  think  that  it  would  he  accepted.  This  is 
merely  my  owi  opinion.  1  do  not  think  that  any  objection  would  be 
mode  to  inspection.  In  some  cases  it  would  be  most  beneficial  to  apply 
such  grants  in  aid  of  the  building  of  school-houses  sometimes  in  ;nd  \>i 
the  salnries.  The  application  should  viiryin  different  places.  Good 
schools  for  the  training  of  masters  are  much  wanted,  and  would  be  vary 
acceptable.  The  Borough-road  Schoul  end  that  at  Brecon  now  supply 
most  of  the  teachers." 

The  Reverend  John  Saunders  (17).  Independent  Minister  at 
Aberystwyth,  also  disinclined  to  Government  grunts,  stated  that  — 

*  Tn  some  localities  Government  aid  might  be  required,  hut  generally, 
if  the  people  could  he  stimulated,  they  might  do  without  such  aid. 
Perhaps  here  and  there  a  graut  might  stimulate  tbcm  more  than  any- 
thing elae.  Where  grants  were  given  by  Government,  inspection  would 
follow;  and  this  might  be  objected  to  in  some  quarters,  becaiuc  it  is  feared 
thut  some  future  Government  aright  oriBe  which  would  favour  rel 
opinion  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Wales,  in  which  cose 
the  grants  would  be  of  no  avail,  for  the  schools  would  be  descried.  ' 
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D.Jenkins,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Cardigan,  ft  Dissenter  (No.  29 

said — 

11  I  see  no  objection  to  Government  grants  for  education  as  a  Dissenter  ; 
I  think  they  would  be  useful.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  chance  of  educa- 
tion being  properly  conducted  without  some  such  aid  from  Government.'* 

Mr.  Joshua  Thomas,  a  Dissenting  schoolmaster  at  Cardigan 
(No.  24),  gave  similar  evidence. 

The  Reverend  Abel  Green,  Calvinistic  Methodist  Minister, 
Mr.  William  James  Rees,  Draper,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Evans, 
Merchant,  of  Aberayron,  also  Calvinistic  Methodists  (No.  18), 
stated — 

u  We  are  undoubtedly  of  opinion  that  our  denomination  Lave  uol  the 
means  of  establishing  mid  supporting  really  good  and  sufficient  feci 
for  the  poor  here  or  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  rich  people  are  gene- 
rally Churchmen,  and  when  they  establish  day-schoola  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, they  require  the  children  to  go  to  the  Church  Sunday-school  a,  and 
thus  [heir  d:i\ -schools  are  of  no  great  use  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  who  are  Dissenters.  Under  these  circumstances.  Government 
assistance  would  be  highly  acceptable.  We  think  that  such  assistance 
would  be  moat  beneficially  given  were  the  Government  to  contribute 
towards  the  salary  of  good  schoolmasters.  The  different  congregations 
could  more  easily  raise  funds  by  subscription  to  build  schools  than  to  pay 
the  salaries  afterwards  requisite  for  really  good  nnd  competent  masters  ; 
hut  perhaps  the  Government  would  also  contribute  towards  the  building 
of  schools.  Wc  do  not  object  to  the  inspection  of  schools  thus  aided  by 
Government  grants.  We  think  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  inspected, 
provided  that  there  was  no  interference  with  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  children  on  Sundays.  There  is  a  great  chance  that  schools  built  by 
Government  grants,  if  not  afterwards  supported  by  further  aid,  would 
drop,  the  people  being  generally  too  pour  to  maintain  them.'1 

The  Reverend  William  Evans,  Independent  Minister  at  Aberayron 
(Xo.  19),  said— 

"  I  think  that  some  assistance  from  Government  would  do  good,  but 
it  should  be  so  applied  that  it  shall  not  supersede,  but  aid,  voluntary 
efforts.  I  think  it  is  good  for  us  to  make  some  exertion.  I  should  pil- 
fer some  assistance  to  pay  the  teacher's  salary  rather  than  towards 
building  the  school-houses.  It  would  he  easier  for  us  to  make  one  great 
effort  for  the  building  of  schools  than  to  make  annual  efforts  to  maintain 
them  when  built,  We  can  build  schools  cheaper  than  the  Government 
can.     We  should  get  great  assistance,"  &c. 

The  Reverend  David  Charles,  die  Principal  of  the  Dissenting 
College  at  Treveeea  (Xo.  45),  states — 

"  The  people  require  schools  unattached  to  any  one  creed.  They  re- 
gard liberty  for  their  children  to  attend  their  own  places  of  worship  on 
the  Sabbath  as  of  the  highest  importance  ;  it  would  therefore  be  desira- 
ble i!iu(,  whatever  Government  aid  be  given,  it  he  applied  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  this.  I  believe  that,  were  means  to  erect  tchool- 
houses  supplied,  it  would  in  general  be  sufficient,  and  education  would 
be  greatly  promoted.'' 
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The  Reverend  K.  Davies,  Professor  of  the  Dissenting  Celled  ! 
at  Brecon  (No.  50),  does  "not  think  Government:  aid  undesirable  if 
on  a  plan  which  his  recommends;  and  also  says — 

u  I  very  much  question  whether  good  day-school*  can  be  established 
and  supported  without  foreign  aid,  cither  by  Government  grant*  or  volun- 
tary subscriptions." 

Mr.  M ordecai  Jones  (Xo.  54),  an  influential  Calvinislic  Me- 
thodist of  Brecknock,  says  — 

"There  are  means  no  doubt  enough,  but,   unless   the   Government 
helps,  I  am  afraid  that  these  means  will  not  be  carried  into  effect,  hi 
rate  upon  anything  like  such  a  scale  as  would  fairly  meet  the  wants  uf  the 
people.'' 

TnB  Reverend  David  Davies,  a  Baptist  Minister  at  Nantmel, 
Radnorshire  (No.  56),  says — 

"About  two  or  two  miles  nnd  a-half  to  the  west  of  the  Doleu,  I 
school-room  to  contain  about  a  hundred  scholars  is  much  wanted,  and  if 
;\m')it  would  assist  to  build  the  school  room,  aud  also  KTUSl  I 
■mall  sum  to  aid  to  keep  a  competent  teacher,  a  school  entirely  onunsec- 
tarian  principles,  efficiently  conducted,  would  undoubtedly  be  of  in 
lable  benefit  in  that  locality.  All  comments  on  the  Scriptures,  aud  all 
sectarian  catechisms,  should  be  carefully  avoided.1' 

Tba  Reverend  Lewis  Havard,  Roman  Catholic  Clergyman 
(No.  58),  at  Brecknock,  states — 

"  1  think  that  Government  aid  is  desirable  to  build  and  furnish  school- 
rooms, also  that  n  certain  allowance  should  be  made  for  books,  and  in  tome 
instances  to  make  up  the  teacher's  salary,  but  that  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  school  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  immediate  patron  of  the  school. 
It  is  thus  that  discontent  would  be  avoided,  and  thut  private  exertion 
would  be  stimulated;  fur  the  school  that  was  worse  taught  would 
certainly  lose  its  scholars ;  and  I  think  it  right  also  that  Government 
Commissioners  should  from  time  to  time  attend  examinations  at  every 
school  that  received  any  Government  aid." 

The  Reverend  Henry  Griffiths,  the  Principal  of  the  Dissenting 
College  ;it  Brecknock  (No.  Grj),  expresses  a.  qualified  assent  [<> 
nmeiil  inspection  and  assistance,  and  states  in  some  detail  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  in  his  opinion  be  administered. 

This  evidence,  the  whole  of  which  wa3  written  down  and  signed 
by  the  persona  giving  it,  is  sufficient  to  attest  the  fact  that  Govern- 
r  i  n(  aid  was  desired  by  a  largo  majority  of  the  Dissenting  e.nm- 
munity  as  well  as  of  I  (to  Churchmen  in  my  district.  This  feeling; 
was  nearly  unanimous  ;  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  give  free  scope  for  the 
expression  of  a  contrary  opinion  in  the  very  fare  caaea  in  which  I 
found  it  existed,  as  in  that  of  the  deponents  Nos.  25  and  GO. 

IV. — ThNVRB  AND  ClIMUCTKIt  OF  SCHOOL-HOUBBB, — SCHOOL 

Ari'AKvn  b. 
The  following  statistical  summary  exhibits  at  one  view  the  rel 
number  of  schools  held  in  fee,  on  leases  and  merely  by  temporary 
occupation;  it  shows  the  great  preponderance  of  the  latter. 
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There  are  some  few  good  school-houses  in  my  district.  Those  j*twi- 
huilt  at  AberysTwyTb  and  Boitb,  chiefly  by  the  Mrs.  Pritchards, 
aided  by  grants  from  the  Committee  of  Council,  the  new  one  at 
Llangrnnog,  the  school-houses  at  Llanfihangel  y  creiddyn,  Genour 
glyn.  Llamlygwidd,  Hafod,  Llan^ynider,  Pfcncraig  Brecknock; 
the  model-school  al  Brecknock,  u»  British  school  at  Talgarth  j 
the  national  schools  at  Hay,  Glasbury,  and  Aberystwyth,  the 
school-house  at  Whit  too.  and  a  few  others,  are  all  eilher  good  and 
substantial  enough  for  the  purpose,  or  are  very  caput  fa  of  being 
rendered  so  at  a  trifling  expense.  These  school- houses  ure  moreover 
held  and  tenured  mostly  for  terms  of  years.  The  great  majority 
boob  arc  held  under  temporary  occupation  in  rooms  of  private 
houses,  which  degenerate  in  Cardiganshire  and  the  wild  districts 
of  Brecknockshire  into  mere  outhouses,  usually  without  any 
ceilings  and  with  ground  floors,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  superior  to 
woodhouses,  a  purpose  which  they  not  unfrequcntly  serve.  In 
those  rough  schools  there  is  no  school  furniture  of  any  kind  other 
than  forms  and  tables  of  the  clumsiest  inscription  i  sometimes  a 
steep  devk  occupies  the  centre  or  side  of  ihe  room  for  the  purpose 
of  writing,  Some  of  the  Church  schools  are  held — as  at  Liaouar, 
in  Cardiganshire  ;  Llautihangel  ystrad,  Llangattuck,  in  Breck- 
nockshire, &c. — iu  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose  in  church- 
yards; but  very  frequently  Church  schools  are  held  in  cottages 
or  rooms  of  houses  rented  for  the  purpose  by  the  clergyman,  as  al 
Llanarth,  Cardiganshire.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  primitive 
disregard  of  all  comfort,  and  of  all  the  ordinary  aids  and  imple- 
ment of  education,  in  a  large  majority  of  these  schools.  In 
many  of  them  (he  floor  is  posed  like  a  stable,  and  massive  benches 
are  notched  and  cut  in  every  direction,  In  some  there  is  a  wide 
open  chimney  in  the  fashion  of  an  Irish  hot;  and  in  several  the 
thatched  roof  IS  fur  from  water-tight.  Until  the  winter  was  far 
advanced,  although  the  weaiher  was  most,  severe!)  cold  and  damp, 
fires  were  very  rarely  found  in  these  desolate  places  in  Cardigan- 
shire.  There  are  upon  the  whole  a  larger  proportion  of  <l< 
school-rooms  in  Brecknockshire  than  in  other  counties.  In  (he 
north,  however,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Radnorshire,  schools  arc 
held,  if  at  all,  usually  at  the  end  of  the  nave  of  the  church,  pa* 
titn.ued  off  lor  the  purpose — as  at  Llandegley,  Llanbadarn  l*'awr. 
Llnudilo  fan,  and  othci* ;  ami  sometimes,  latl  not  very  often,  the 
icbool  is  bold  in  the  church  ittfelfj  as  af  TJlMlfiHH£s1  Tul  y  Llyn 
and  Llaodulais  Tyr  Abad.  Several  of  the  Adventure  schools  ore 
held  in  Dissenting  chapels, 

'I  ho   necessary    outbuildings   exist   only   at   a   \c\y   few   of   thep,*n* 
superior  schools.     Nina  out  of  ten  have  none  at  all.    Those  which  uiuuii 
exist  Qtetti.     An  utter  disregard  of 

-nrily  results,   and  instances  are  by  no  means  un- 

comm i  oogaaetatfd  ground,  and  the  very  walls  of  churehea, 

bein  led. 
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The  few  superior  schools  alone  are  furnished  with  any  approach 
to  a  sufficiency  of  books  ;  and  mops  and  blnck  boards,  ball  frames, 
and  The  ordinary  apparatus  of  schools,  exist  alone  in  a  very  small 
number.  Most  of  them  are  utterly  devoid  of  improved  appliances 
of  instruction.  A  Welsh  schoolmaster  of  the  ordinary  description 
thinks  himself  well  supplied  if  he  is  provided  wiih  two  long  tables 
ami  one  short  table,  two  or  three  forms  for  the  children,  a  chair 
for  himself,  a  score  of  Bibles,  slates,  and  Vyse's  spelling-books, 
a  few  ropy-books,  and  plenty  of  primers.  Two  or  three  Walking  - 
name's  Tutor's  Assistants,  an  old  newspaper,  a  rod,  and,  if  it  he 
winter,  a  heap  of  peat  in  the  corner,  complete  the  sum  of  his 
wants  and  of  the  recognised  requirements  of  the  scholars.  The 
area  of  the  rooms  is  often  ludicrously  insufficient,  at  other  times 
uncomfortably  large.  No  sort  of  proportion  is  kept  between 
space  and  numbers,  a*  appears  above.  The  accommodation  for 
16,963  children  is  subject  to  deduction  for  furniture  in  the  adven- 
ture schools,  which  often  encumbered  the  room. 

The  ventilation  of  the  generality  of  schools  was  seldom  defective, 
the  wind  generally  blew  freely  clown  the  chimney  and  through 
the  holes  in  the  doors  and  windows.  Occasionally  in  small  rooms, 
sad  especially  in  dame-schools,  the  ventilation  is  imperfect,  but 
this  is  not  a  prevailing  evil. 

In  Radnorshire  the  school-houses  and  the  schools  themselves 
improve  in  the  vicinity  of  Herefordshire,  and  disimprove  towards 
the  middle  and  western  parts  of  the  county,  in  which  there  are 
scarcely  any  schools  to  be  found.  In  Brecknockshire,  schools 
improve  also  to  the  eastward,  and  decline  both  to  the  north  and 
the  south.  In  Cardiganshire  there  is  uniformity  of  barrenness, 
except  at  Aberystwyth,  which  is  an  oasis  in  the  wilderness. 

V. —  System  ok  Teaching  : — Thk  Schoolmasters. 

If  the  competency  of  a  Welsh  schoolmaster  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  standard  of  the  popular  estimation  of  his  duties,  perhaps 
almost  as  many  exceed  as  fall  short  of  it.  But  if  it  is  not  an 
undue  expectation  that  a  schoolmaster  who  professes  to  teach 
English  should  do  more  than  make   his  scholars  pronounce  and 
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s|iell  English  words  without  understanding  their  meaning — that 
he  should  give  them  some  degree  of  mental  exercise— inform  their 
minds  on  the  subjects  he  professes  to  teach — acquaint  them  with 
the  nil n  U  veil  as  the  practice  of  arithmetic — and  at  least  en- 
deavour to  advance  the  younger  as  well  as  the  older  classes  of  his 
scholars, — if  these  he  not  extravagant  requirements  for  the  quali- 
fications of  a  schoolmaster,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
there  are  very  few  persons  worthy  of  thai  title  in  my  district.  I 
ma)  safely  say  that  there  are  not  a  dozen  who  are  efficiently 
teaching  even  that  which  they  profess  to  teach;  and  that,  if  the 
standard  be  extended  to  skilful  teaching  and  all  the  improved 
methods  of  mental  cultivation,  there  are  in  my  judgment  one  or 
two  only  who  approach  to  it. 

With  b  Few  exceptions,  there  is  no  system  of  teaching  in  the  Sy*""=  <»* 
schools  in  my  district.  The  general  plan  is  precisely  that  of  the*1 
old-fashioned  village  dame-schools.  The  children  sit  in  rows  on 
forms,  and  save  the  master  all  sort  of  trouble  by  "reading  their 
bcoks;'f  and  in  order  that  he  may  assure  himself  of  their  industry, 
they  all  read  aloud.  In  the  'Notes'  on  the  Rhayader  free  school 
I  have  cited  the  books  which  I  found  proceeding  at  once.  Thus  a 
Babel  of  tongues  is  kept  going  on  all  subjects,  from  Leviticus  to 
the  alphabet,  in  which  any  attempt  to  correct,  or  even  lo  distin- 
guish individual  performances,  would  be  perfectly  hopeless.  Ono 
by  one  the  more  forward  child reu  are  brought  to  the  master  to 
"say  their  lesson,"  which  generally  consists  of  a  long  column  in 
Vyse's  Spelling  Book,  to  Ge  said  and  spelt  by  heart,  which  is 
performed  frequently  with  wonderful  accuracy  and  rapidity,  ami 
in  a  Welsh  screech  which  seems  expressly  devised  to  annihilate 
all  chance  of  expression  or  modulation  of  tone  in  reading.  The 
Bible  and  Testament  classes  are  generally  once  a-day  called  up 
to  read  to  the  master.  The  Holy  Scriptures  arc,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  the  standard  reading-book  ;  and  the  great  ambition  of 
both  master,  scholar,  and  parents  is,  that  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber ihould  bo  reading  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  a  sort  of 
premium  diligentice,  awarded,  as  far  as  I  could  observe,  in  all  but 
the  very  few  superior  schools,  to  the  children  who  could  gabble 
the  most  glibly  ;  for  1  never  found  in  any  school,  with  three  or 
four  exceptions,  the  ilightnl  'Mlort  made  by  master  or  mistress  to 
teach  the  children  to  read  well.  In  45  schools  out  of  72  in  WeKh 
'3,  1  found  not  the  slightest  attempt  made  to  question  the 
children,  or  to  inform  them  on  the  subject  on  which  they  read,  or 
even  of  the  meaning  of  words:  in  each  school  they  were  grossly 
ignorant  or  it,  and  only  a  very  few  children  in  each  were  ab! 
give  the  Welsh  for  ordinary  English  words.  In  the«e  schools 
they  were  uttering  the  words  of  the  Scriptures  in  English  wit! 
the  most  remote  conception  of  their  meaning,  any  more  than  if 
they  had  been  reading  Greek:  the  Bible  being  used  as  a  mere 
rrurfiiinical  means  of  practising  litem  in   uttering  English,   and 
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knowing  the  sound*  of  certain  conformation*  of  lettm.  Any 
effort  to  do  more  on  ihc  part  of  the  BMfltcf  was  often  honestly 
disclaimed.  In  1*'>  dn  meaning  o!'  worth  «as  asked,  so  as  to  gift 
the  children  some  knowledge,  but  a  noM  imperfect  one,  of  trw? 
meaning  of  English  words,  but  still  without  any  attempt  t«. 
lion  or  instruct  them  in  the  sense  of  the  chapter  or  subject  of  the 
OH.  In  11  only  did  1  lirid  any  effort  mudo  to  question  on 
the  meaning  of  the  verses,  and  in  ten  instances  out  of  these  i 
the  questioning  was  confined  to  putting  the  verse  into  nil  interro- 
gatory form,  so  that  the  book  supplied  the  answer.  "Jesus  went 
up  into  the  mountain" — «'  Who  went  up  into  the  mountain  ?"  I 
am  perfectly  within  bounds  in  saying  that,  where  there  i 
questioning  or  attempt  at  mental  instruction  at  all,  it  is  of  this 
barren  kind  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  ;  but  that,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten.  there  is  no  questioning  or  mental  touching  of  any 
kind.  And  the  schoolmaster's  wife  at  Bryngwyn,  in  Radnorshire, 
gave  me  the  true  reason  why  it  is  not  attempted;  the  parent* do 
not  (fifth  it  :  they  do  not  send  their  children  to  day. schools  to  get 
religious,  or,  in  ftict,  any  mental  tdwxil ion  ;  they  send  them  pun  lj 
from  a  inom-v  motive,  that  they  may  advance  (heiiKeltHs  inure 
easily  in  life;  and  to  this  end,  reading-  English,  writing,  and 
ciphering,  are  esteemed  certain  and  sufficient  means. 

The  method  of  teaching  the  younger  children  is  that  of  simply 
hearing  thorn  wade  through  their  letter*  and  entangle  themselves 
in  syllables  long  before  they  have  learnt  how  they  are  put 
together.  Ciphering  is  taught  almost  universally  by  the  old 
method.  In  order,  in  fact,  to  have  a  just  notion  of  the  generality 
of  Welsh  schools,  it  is  but  necessary  to  recall  the  recollection  of 
some  village-school  twenty  years  ago,  where  no  dawn  of  the  present 
epoch  of  improved  touching  had  ever  penetrated.  It  is  not.  al- 
lied to  teach  the  principles  even  of  ihc  simplest  rules,  except, 
I  believe,  in  four  or  five  schools  in  my  entire  district.  I  have 
found  six  children  only,  out  of  at  least  800,  who  knew  any  shorter 
m.'iluxl  of  multiplying  any  figure  by  10  or  100  than  by  Sotting 
down  the  multiplier  under  the  multiplicand  and  proceeding  ou 
the  old  system;  and  1  have  found  very  few  out  of  some  hundreds, 
<  although  they  were  able  to  work  practice-suras,  could  find, 
for  example,  the  amount  of  SO  or  78  at  6a.  Sd.  by  any  shorter 
mean*  than  multiplying  by  G  and  6  or  by  9  and  8.  There  fa  10 
training  of  thought:  it  is  not  exercised  at  all,  however  manifestly 
capacity  and  intelligence  invite  It  This  is  a  prevailing  del 
nil  departments  of  Welsh  instruction.  Everything  is  done  by 
square  and  by  rule,  and  as  much  a*  possible  by  rote,  so  as  to 
give  the  scholar  the  most  labour,  and  the  master  the  least 
trouble. 

With  tin-  exception  of  one  or  two  m-IiuoN,  there  is  no  attempt 
to  question  clliptically,  and  where  it  is  done,  it  is  done  tamely  Md 
barrenly,  and   without  any  previous  description,   narrative,  or  ill- 
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<4dent  to  stimulate  intellect  or  excite  inquiry.  Tin-  mutual  bearing 
of  question  and  ellipsis  is  not  understood;  and  instruction  by 
means  of  the  presentation  of  pictures  to  the  child's  mind — by 
analysis  and  illustration — is  utterly  foreign  to  Welsh  instruction; 
and  is  not  only  unpractised  but  unknown  in  my  district,  except  la 
two  or  three  school*  ai  the  utmost. 

Moral  training  is  equally  wanting:  the  Welsh  children  require  jjml*^- 
ii,   ]M,Mhitjw,   more  than   any  other  cliildren  in  the  kingdom  j   and  nf' 
are  destitute  of  it.     Schoolmasters  ar?  unaware  flial  n  forms  any 
portion    of  education,  and  are  wholly  unable  to  afford  it  if  ihey 
were.     Mr.  Stow'e  training  system  wo  dd  do  vast  good  in  Wales, 
but,  excepting  «t  Aberystwyth,  it  is  scarcely  known. 

The  mode  of  teaching  writing  is  to  set  the  few  children  in  a  whtt 
school,  who  can  afford  copy-books,  to  copy,  as  best  they  can, 
either  engraved  script  or  written  copies;  usually  the  latter.  The 
inattention  of  Ihe  master  is  generally  manifested  by  the  mis- 
spelling which  grow*  down  the  page,  and  often  by  the  incre.asing 
badness  of  tha  writing.  I  think  I  have  seen  three  instance?  of 
Miilliiiu-ei'<  ropy-books  in  use,  and  three  only. 

Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  I  have  chanced  to  meet  with  a ™£i»«tni 
school  where  activity  of  intellect  was  manifest  and  an  effort  made0" 
to  inform   as  well  as  teach,  although   system   was   deficient  and 
improved  methods  little  known.     A  pleasing  instance  occurred  at 
the  little  road-vide  school  al  Penllwyn,  in  the  parish  of  Llanbadaru 
fawr,  Cardiganshire;  and   with  much  more  pretension   at    Uevy- 
nock,  Brecknockshire.     These  instances  are  however  rare.     The 
few  good  schools  I  have  seen,  or  rather  schools  which  approach  to 
good  ones,  are  those  where  (he  teacher  has  been  trained,  and  docs 
substantially,  though   not  always  perfectly,  adopt   sonti  MfltQlli  of 
teaching,  such  as  Mr.  Hcvnn's  National  school  at  Hay.  the  W V  - 
Training    -chool  at   Aberystwyth,  the   National   school  at 
Llauelly  (established  by  the  benevolent  exertious  of  Mrs.  Ausdeil) 
the  Brecon  Model  School  and  the  girls'  school  there,  the  British 
School   at   Talgarth,  and  a   very  few  others.      It  is  needless   to 
detail   the  character  of  the*  schools,  especially  as  1  have,  in  the 
Notes  of  Schools,   Mated   the  general  results  of  my  inspection  of 
them.     Thoy  each  follow  the  characteristic  features  of  the  system 
tn  uhich  they  belong,  but  not  always  with  its  latest  improvements. 
As   regards  the  National  Schools,   the  conductors  of  those  which 
Mist  in   thh  part  of  Wales  for  the  most  part  adhere  to  the  form- 
ality of  Bell's  system,   and   o-eliew  class-rooms  and  galleri. 
oral  instruction  and  other   appendages  (essential,   in   my  humble 
judgment,  to  etl'irieni  baching), oi  if  the  National  Society,  and  its 
schools  were   chained  to  the  four  corners  of  Dr.  Bell's  system  and 
incapacitated  from  improvement.      The  National  system  is  Verj 
much  misrepresented  by  its  schools  in  Wales.     The  excellent 
tern    of  the   Glasgow  Training   School  is  much   more   laithfull) 
followed  in  its  solitary  representative  ;ii  Al;cry«lwit! , 
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British  and  Foreign  system  LQ  'be  School  at  Talgarth.  None  or 
however,  are  perfect  schools  of  their  class  ;  and  I  can  assert 
with  some  degree  of  confidence,  tlmt  no  Brat-rate  school  of  any  kind 
-■M  -'-  in  my  district.  1  have  seen  no  efficient  oral  instruction  except 
in  i wo  or  three  schools,  and  there  imperfectly  administered  from 
want  of  better  means  and  apparatus,  and  in  one  case  more  energy 
Mid  aptitude  in  the  teacher. 

The  Monitorial  System  exists  only  in  the  few  National  an  I 
British  Schools,  and  I  have  not  been  led  to  think  more  favourably 
of  it  from  my  observation  of  its  operation  in  Wales,  I  believe  the 
system  to  bo  essentially  faulty,  and  that  it  is  an  impediment  to  dis- 
cipline, a  hindrance  to  the  proficiency  of  the  bent  scholars  in  a  school, 
who  'ire  doomed  to  the  drudgery  of  teaching  the  alphabet  and  the 
primer  instead  of  making  progress  in  the  higher  branches  of  instruc- 
tion themselves.  The  monitors  may  usually  be  described  as  the 
ii  ii  lii  test  of  teachers.  If  education  involves  menial  and  moral  culture, 
and  requires  skill,  gentleness,  patience,  and  kindness  in  order  to 
gain  access  to  and  mastery  over  the  minds  it  is  designed  to  inform 
and  mould,  how  is  it  1o  be  reconciled  with  common  sense  thut 
children  should  be  chosen  for  such  an  office?  And  yet,  wherever 
tik-y  are  employed,  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  mine  instruc- 
tion given  is  intrusted  to  them.  1  have  seen  even  the  use  of  the 
cane  delegated  to  them  in  my  district.  They  teach  miser 
They  are,  almost  without  an  exception,  wholly  and  manifestly  in- 
competent for  the  work.  I  need  not,  however,  dwell  on  this  point, 
for  'lie  entire  number  of  monitors  in  these  counties  is  very  incon- 
siderable. 

Simultaneous  instruction  scarcely  exists  in  the  proper  acceptation 
of  the  term.  It  lias  been  applied  to  the  uraal  habit  of  teaching 
in  classes,  So  the  tables,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Model  School 
at  Brecknock  and  the  Wesleyan  School  at  Aberystwyth,  there  is 
little  or  no  simultaneous  teaching  or  teaching  in  the  gallery. 

The  schools  are  seldom  visited  by  any  one  ;    occasionally  by  to  • 

Clergyman  or  Trustee  where  any  exist,  but  only  in  rare  cases.    They 

are  usually  left  to  the  solo  control  of  the  master.  The  following  table 

(pege  245)  gives  a  summary  of  (lie  results  of  the  tables  as  regards 

I  government  and  discipline. 

No  characteristic  of  any  system  belongs  to  the  endowed  or  the 
adventure  or  dame  schools  :  they  aiv  alike  devoid  of  any  system — 
tbOM  of  Mrs.  Bevan's  charity  peculiarlyao.  The  itinerant  masters 
an  :imong  the  most  unsystematic  teachers  I  have  seen.  Noti 
tie  ir  schools  are  given  in*  the  parishes  of  Llanfihangel  Nant  Bran, 
Llaodtlo  law i,  Llandyfryog.  Llangocdmore,  and  Llanfihangel 
td. 

Excepting  in  the  very  worst  schools  the  ohikl 

er. 
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or  that  cruelty  is  at  all  a  common  feature  of  WeUfa  schools.  The 
children  are  generally  self-willed  and  indulged  by  their  parents, 
and  a  mister  disposed  to  severity  is  restrained  by  his  interest. 
Indolence  and  inactivity,  on  the  other  hand,  are  predominant.  The 
system  of  school  discipline  I  have  described  leaves  the  master's 
time  very  much  at  his  own  disposal.     The  hum  of  voices  which  he 

t"  The  number  of  monitors  fir  this  class  of  instruction  in  the  County  of  Brecknock 
is  147.  Cardigan  38,  and  Radnor  40.  making  in  all  i4  J ;  and  aver  airing  respectively 
7  l"i  Brecknock  and  4  each  for  Cardigan  and  Radnor  ;  total  average  3.  Il  frciiuvnlly 
occiim  that  two  modes  of  instruction  am  ado|'ted  in  the  same  school  :  hence  tin 
apjmrcot  excess  of  the  number  of  schools  al«orc  those  visited. 
|  Smultaneous  instruction,  properly  ho  ctlled.  existed  only  in  two  or  three  schosl 
These  figures  apply  to  schools  where  classes  exist 
;  In  tDdiiy  cases  these  schools  ate  visited  both  by  the  committee,  i  us  pec  tors,  &c  i 
the  results  therefore  embrace  both  these  kinds  of  inspection  whole  such  occur. 
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keeps  up  passes  current  for  vast  Industry  with  all  passers  by.  h 
is  singular  (hat  in  three  or  four  instances  only  have  1  found  a  school- 
•  r  occupied  in  leaching  on  suddenly  entering  a  school  of  the 
OOnunon  class.  I  have  far  oflener  found  them  reading  an  old 
paper,  writing  a  letreror  a  bill,  probably  For  some  other  person, 
reading  a  Welsh  magazine,  or  doing  nothing  of  any  sort.  At  one 
school,  (tear  Aberjatwjthj  I  was  attracted,  male  passing  along  the 
road,  by  ihe  boisterous  noise  in  the  school,  and,  on  entering  it,  found 
the  whole  of  the  scholars  playing  at  bliiidsman's-buii,  or  some  similar 
panic,  though  the  dust  and  confusion  prevented  me  from  ascer- 
taining what  it  was.  I  found  that  the  master  was  absent,  and  had 
gone  to  warm  himself  at  a  neighbouringcnit.njr  ;  and,  on  arriving, 
he  said  that  he  told  them  "  to  have  a  bit  of  play,  just  to  warm 
ihctn."  Noise,  incompatible  with  instruction,  may  be  frequently 
beard  outside,  and  at  many  yards  distant  from  the  greater  number 
of  Welsh  schools  in  my  district ;  and  I  very  often  found  out  which 
was  the  school  by  that  means  on  entering  a  village. 

The  returns,  of  which  Ihe  following  is  a  summary  (pagc247)i 
exhibit  almost  an  rutin-  absence;  of  previous  training  enjoyed  by  the 
schoolmasters  of  Wales,  24  only  of  the  243  masters  and  mistresses 
of  day-schools  in  my  district  have  had  any  previous  training  at  a 
model  or  normal  school:  of  these  the  duration  of  previous  training 
was  ascertained  in  18  cases,  and  it  averaged  less  than  five  months 
each ! 

'Ihe  notion  that  there  is  any  necessity  that  a  schoolmaster  should 
learn  his  business  is  quite  in  its  infancy  in  Wales.  The  established 
belief  for  centuries  lias  been,  that  it  requires  no  training  at  all;  and 
that  any  OM  who  can  read  and  write,  if  ho  ba  disabled  from  every 
other  pursuit,  can  he  a  schoolmaster  at  pleasure.  Thai  this  is  a 
practical  belief  is  further  evidenced  by  the  almost  total  absence  of 
any  schoolmaster  who  has  not  been  broughtupto  another  and  dtp 
similar  calling,  which  ho  followed,  In  EDOSl  cases,  up  to  the  time 
that  he  became  a  schoolmaster.  A  large  portion  of  them  are 
broken-down  farmers,  who,  in  Wales,  are  a  far  poorer  class  and 
lower  in  station  than  in  England.  In  the  counties  on  which  I  an 
reporting,  out  of  140  school  masters  there  were  33  previously  farmers, 
7  attorneys'  clerks,  a  relieving  officer,  a  plasterer,  a  llannel-mauu- 
factuivr.  a  postmaster,  a  parish  clerk,  en  assistant-clerk  ton  union, 
■n -bailiff,  .">  drapers  and  shopkeepers,  2  marines, an  auctioneer, 
a  gardener,  2  hatters,  2  soldiers,  a  harper,  3  carpenters,  a  el 
man,  3  grocers,  a  stonemason,  4  Baptist  ministers,  JS  labourers,  a 
currier,  a  collier,  a  timber-merchant,  'J  tallon,  9  shoemakers  a 
iniu.  r.  a  preacher,  '2  weavers,  9  fai  m-servanls,  7  excise-officers,  3 
tiMMi-MTvaiiN,  2  Bailors,  a  Horist,  a  paper-maker,  a  music-master, 
a  cabinet-maker,  a  builder,  2,  students,  a  ell  rfc  in  a  Counting-house, 
and  a  painter  and  glazier;  «1  only  had  been  brought  up  as  aasist- 
-  or  i^hcrs  in  schools. 
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■  m   as   they  gi\i'    rue    payment    lor,  '  said    the    master  of  ihn 

al  ilic  Coginan  silver  uud  load  mines,   who  received  from 

tlic  prosperous  company  who  work  them    10/.   per  anmrni,  and 

whose  whole  income  is  "2&L     The  same  company,  al    Lefel  Tawrr, 

in  the  parish  of  Yspviv  i-"\ili.  give  ihe  schoolmaster  ll 

The  Messrs.  Powell  of  the  Clyduch  Works,  in  Llunelly.  and 
Mr.  Crane,  of  Ystradgyuluis,  in  BrecousJiire,  manage  otherwise; 
rind  though  their  own  subscriptions  are  not  large,  they  take  care 
thai  the  parents  shall  pay  sufficiently,  though  moderately,  to 
maintain  a  good  master  in  respectability  ;  ami  perhaps  this  system 
is  advantageous  where  it  is  fairly  applied  by  the  proprietors  of 
works,  lor  the  people  value  what  they  pay  for. 
The  low  aLandard  of  requirement  tor  the  instruction  given  and 
the  capacity  of  a  schoolmaster  determines  his  scale  of  payment, 
and   t  of  paymeut  likewise  affects  the  character  of  too 

instruction  and  the  standard  of  teachers.     They  act  and  re-act  on 
aaefa  other.     The  qualifications,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  deemed 
ni'iTssury,  are  fairly  enough  remunerated  by  the  wages  of  common 
labourers.      The   character   of   the   instruction  usually   required, 
demands  faculties  neither  of  mind  or  body  for  its  discharge,  and 
is  piiid   for  accordingly.     It  calls  into  Operation  neither  strength, 
knowledge,  skill,  or  training;  and   it  is  perfectly  natural  tfca 
puddler  al  iron -works  or  tlic  journeyman  tailor,or  the  gentleman's 
groom,  should  be  four  or  five  times  better  off.      In  their  resp 
callings  some  one  at   least  of  the  faculties  or  requirements  which 
limit  the  supply  of  labour  and  raise  the  rate  of  wages  is  essential  : 
to  a  master  in   a  Welsh  school   no  ono  of  them  is  requisite,  and 
hence  hit  poverty.     And  n  it  must  continue  until  there  is  some- 
thing more  required  of  him,  something  more  supplied,  aud  hke 
viae  some  Free)}  mean  of  paying  tor  it. 

The  incompetency  of  the  masters  is  avowedly  great,  as  will  be 
rod  from  the  statements  of  those  who  have  favoured  me  wilfa 
their  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  to  which  I  venture  to  refer  your 
Lordships.  # 

•'  Competent  masters  (soys  the  Deim  of  St.  David's)  are  very  scare- 
in  Wules  :  in  point  of  fact  I  know  of  not  one  in  this  neighbourhood. 
It  would  require  a  salary  of  60J.  per  annum  to  induce  a  really  competent 
matter  to  fix  liis  residence  and  remain  at  b  achu  »1.  If  they  hud  fan 
they  would  lie  vaust<i:ithj  /nuking  out  tuid  aspirino  to  scmethinq  better.'* 
(No.  8.) 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Bevan,  says — 

u  Perhaps  the  clergy  are  generally  to  blame  in  tliese  porta  for  not 
attempting  to  elevate  the.  position  of  the  parish  school  master:  so  long  ear 
th, ,/  fnuMdry  km  '"[i'K'V'lh/  remunerated  Inj  u  talari/  little  above  the 

/  a  common  lakourm,  it  is  not  to  be  Mpaokid  that  the  feast* 
tril]  increase  their  ■ub*criptio&st  *o  as  to  provide  efficjeatlj  trained 
tenches."  (No.  SfiO 


oooi,  Cardi#UHt  and  Eaduor. 
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The   Reverend  John  Roea  and  other  Dissenters  at  Ti- 
id — 

"The  masters  hereabout  are  generally  incompetent  to  teach  projierlv." 
[Na  10.) 

Edward  Seymour,  Esq.,  of  Criekhowcl,  says  that — 
"The  schools  that  are  established  are  defective  in  the  very  first  prin- 
ciples and   system  of  elementary  teaching,  the  salaries  being  too  low  to 
>mmand  the  services  of  well-educated  teachers."     (No.  44.) 

\V.  O.  Brigstocke,  Esq.,  Magistrate,  of  Blaenpant,  Cardiganshire, 
iys— 
M  I  know  of  no  schools  in  this  neighbourhood  wliich  an  supplied  with 
impetent  masters  or  mistresses,  none  of  them  knowing  how  to  catechise 
children,  not  having  been  trained  in  nnv  way  previous  to  takinz  the 
ifficc."     (No.  42.) 
E.  C.  Lloyd  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle  Emlyn,  say? — 
"There  is  n  lamentable  deficiency  of  day-schools  for  the  poor.     Very 
of  the  masters  are  competent  to  leach.     They  seldom  turn  to  teneh- 
>g  unices  they  have  failed  at  something  else.     Their  incomes  do  not 
rcragc  above   12/.  or  13/.  per  annum,  barely  enough  to  keep  body  ami 
il  blether;    this  applies  tu  the  country."      (No.  37.) 

The  Reverend  John  Hughes,  of  Aberystwyth,  says — 

"Many  servants  are  equally  well  off  with  schoolmasters;   the  grand 

ling  is  to  have  efficient  masters  and  the  means  of  supporting  them." 

No.  21.) 
The   Reverend  D.  Evans,   Vicar  of  Ltonarth,  C'ardigai 

"A  reallv  competent  master  would  require  from  4.5/.  to  50/.  a-yenr. 
am  sure  that  that  amount  of  salary  could  not  be  supplied  by  any  local 
rorts."     (No.  20.) 

The  Reverend  Abel  Given.  Dissenting  Minister,  with  others  at 
iberavron,  Cardiganshire,  stated — 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  good  schools 
the  poor  in  this  district,  and  that  the  masters  arc  generally  incorn- 
sttnt  to  tench  in  those  schools  which  do  exist.  77te  school  muster  $  do 
not  seem  generally  to  think  it  necessary  that  they  should  make  thr 
rlnldiru  ini'l.  rstnnd  what  they  rt'mt.  They  have  not  done  so  themselves 
in  learning."     (No.  18.) 

The  Reverend  John  Price,  of  Bledfn,  Radnorshire,  mjs — 

"The  great  defect  in  their  mode  of  instruction  is.  that  Aej  neither 
ttplam  to  the  children  what  they  read  nor  question  them  upon  it ;  so 
that,  although  the  Bible  is  their  only  reading-book,  they  remain  quite 
ignorant  of  its  contents,  mid  of  the  first  principle- uf  religion."  (No.fO). 

Similar  evidence  will  be  found  from  deponents  IS.  17.  99,  -1. 

34.  35,  42,  &c.      Mr.   Jones,  a  schoolmaster  at   Buihh   (No.  4), 

\-s — 

"The  parents  do  not  know  what  education  means;  they  think  half  a 

year  long  enough   to  learn  everything,  and   take  their  children  awaj  fo 

reneial  after  that  time.     They  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  paying  for  a  book. 


»!•  of 


■  -  — 

The  tA  CCWdhlgtj  km  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  not  all  In 

nominally  charged  is  actually  received.     The  parents  bargain  vwih  the 
master  mid  heal  down  his  el  »re  by  this  means  iron 

rithed,  llkl  think  it  better  to  be  almost  anything  rather  than  VDMOl- 
re.      The  sLainIurd  of  schoolmasters  becomes  lowered,  for  no  one 
Kail]  cunip«*ieiit  to  teach  can  afford  to  follow  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

"This  state  of  things  will  never  be  improved  till  the  whole  system  of 
schoolmasters  is  altered,  and  independent  means  provided  for  educating 
the  people." 

The  morals  of  the  schoolmasters  are  certainly  superior  to  their 
abilities,  but  instances  are  by  no  means  wanting  of  gross  im- 
moralities, not  only  perpetrated  by  schoolmasters,  but  known  of 
ami  tolerated  by  the  people.  The  Reverend  R.  HarrisoUj 
zealous  clergyman  of  Builih,  relates  an  anecdote  which  illuitrilea 
the  standard  of  opinion  on  this  subject. 

"I  was  obliged,"  lie  says,  "to  send    for  a  constable   to   rem-.' 
drunken   fiddler   in  the  street,  and   lie  proved   to   be  the  schoolman 
Al'predw,  and  some  of  the  hystniulrrs  Mimed  the  constable  (nr  don 
Another  came  and  offered   himself  to  me   for   n  schoolmaster  whilst 
apparently  under  the  influence  of  liquor."      (No,  35.) 

Sir  William  Cockburn.  Bart.,  of  Downton,in  Radnorshire, after 
explaining  1ms  non-control  over  the  school  at  New  Radn<  . 

"Neither  I,  therefore,  nor  the  minister,  im  I  understand  has  been 
publicly  bated)  arc  to  l>c  blamed  fur  the  inefficient  nUlc  of  the  BChooT, 
nor  for  the.  drunkenness  if  (he  mut>fei ,  irfut.  I  am  informed,  hat  bttn 
ill  the  liahit.  fai  tji/us  prist,  of  drarrtiritj  his  rlulitw  fur  itmjs  ul  ONBfi 
tot/ether.  1  feel  assured  however  that  a  kind  eonwUraii 
schoolmaster's  Jamil )/.  and  the  want  of  Oppo  "  belter 

awl  a  more  respectable  master,  hare  continued  the  jirtsent  evil  to  lona" 

(No.  en.) 

No  person,  really   n/iali6ed  for  the  office  of  Bcfaoolroaatei 
moral  character,  mantel  energy,  amiability  of  temper,  and  j 
cieucy  in  all  the  elementary  branches  of  education,  together  with 
ud«  in  imparting  knowledge,  will  doom  himself  to  the  won) 
paid   labour  and  almost  the  least  appreciated  office  to  lie  met  with 
in  the  country. 
•       Were  even   ihe  mean*  of  training  school  mi 

!rtw«imi-       'hey  ;"v  dWbfllifBj   Slid    VON  the   Q 

to  the  wort  at  ham!,  the  generality  of  ichooli  would   I 
jot  i in>  batter  supplied]  for  such  training  would  lit  man  fo 
I  in  other  Bpbfruj  where  thej  would  realise  four  w 

tfae  emolument   ami   cnjny  :t  mtlCU  QIC  -  thej 

can  hope  for  ns  •ohooloiaateri  ia   B 

In  mefa  .1  i.  ;-.  nitglit  and  would  be 

obtain   Lb  'e8  by   i 

nosed  to   i.  forts  to  m  ■ 


Brecknock^  Cardigan,  and  Radnor. 
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by  means  of  some  vigorous  impulse  of  zeal  and  liberality,  would 
not  permanently  avail:  fend  that  no  such  remuneration,  or  even 
BT  approach  to  it,  could  be  sustained,  as  would  secure  the  con- 
tinunnco  of  well-trained  and  educated  teachers  in  the  schools  of  my 
cnstnctn  Rare  exceptions  then-  might  bo,  but  I  feel  confident. 
that  adequate  instruction,  even  in  d  mentary  schools  in  Wales,  is 
utterly  hopeless  by  means  of  local  efforts  or  local  benevolence 
The  eTidenee  already  cited  confirms  thta  vixMV,  and  I  would 
especially  point  to  that  of  tlie  He vc rend  Griffith  Thomas,  the 
\  icar  of  Cardigan.  If  in  a  county  town  a  miniver,  universally 
rc?p --I'leil  and  both  zealous  and  earnest  as  he  unquestionably  is, 
WOira  bifl  Utter  hopelessness  of  being  able  to  support  a  competent, 
schoolmaster  by  hU  own  untiring;  efforts  to  obtain  local  subscrip- 
it  may  lie  safely  inferred  that  the  difficulties  are  generally 
insuperable. 

The  most  obvious  deficiency  with  respect  to  education  in  Wales 
i*  the  absence  of  good  normal  schools.  One  only  exists,  whieh 
owoa  its  establishment  to  the  unwearied  efforts  and  zeal  of  I  ho 
Reverend  Henry  Griffiths,  of  Brecknock, aided  by  a  tew, and  only 
a  lew,  zealous  friends  of  education.  The  school  is,  how  ever,  inadc- 
ipintcly  supplied  with  funds.  The  meagre  prosjject  of  inconu 
which  presents  itself  to  a  schoolmaster  in  Wales  deters  all  but 
those  whom  poverty  or  want  of  activity  compel  to  have  recourse  to 
so  unenviable  a  status  for  their  ntsaas  of  livelihood,  and  very  few 
of  those  wiio  lind  their  way  to  the  Brecknock  Normal  Colle-^ 
qualified  either  by  pecuniary  means  or  capacity  to  benefit  by  the 
instruction  offered  to  thorn.  The  school  had  beon  established  little 
more  than  a  year  when  Mr.  Lingen  at  my  request  was  gin  id  enough 
to  visit  it  with  me.  Wo  have  written  a  joint  report  on  the  acquire- 
ment?- of  the  students,  which  is  inserted  separately  in  Appendix  B. 
after  the  "  Notes  of  Schools."  The  obvious  defect  of  this  institu- 
tion U  that  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  is  far  above  the 
capacity  of  the  class  of  men  who,  under  the  present  state  of  ihi 
will  alone  descend  to  the  position  of  a  country  schoolmaster  in  \\ 
There  cannot  be  B  better  practical  proof  of  the  representation  I  huve 
[tisl  made  to  your  Lordships  with  respect  to  the  debasement  of 
the  Bohak4.ic  standard  in  Wales  than  this  Normal  College  aSbrdo. 
Xo  man  of  ability,  with  a  prospect  of  ordinary  success  in  life,  will 
undergo  an  elaborate  training  for  a  calling  which  will  scarcely 
supply  him  with  bare  necessities*  those  only  who  an  bereft  w 
better  resources  will  start  for  so  poor  a  goal.  The  best  normal 
school  that  it  wore  possible  to  institute  would  die  of  inanition  if 
established  in  Wales  without  some  concomitant  means  of  reraune- 
rating  the  abilities  it  called  forth.  A  college  for  the  cultivatioi 
of  Arabic  in  Birmingham  would  scarcely  be  amore  hopeless  out  -r 
;  Students  mighl  be  rendered  proficient  in  their  studies,  but. 

if  no  one  paid  them  tor  their  p  das,  the  institution  would  probably 
share  the  late  of  the  fruitless  faculties  it  evoked. 
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On  the  Stuff  of  Education  in  JFalvs  — 
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VI. — Suujecisof  Instruction  and  Attai>mk^ts  of  Scholars. 

Amidst  ilie  many  and  grave  defects  of  the  day-schoole  in  my 
district,  there  is  one  most  striking  and  important  peculiarity  in 
them,  whirh  will  be  a  subject  of  the   utmost   satisfaction   to  evi-ry 

}  \,,  \Vak> it  i^  the  fact  that  there  is  but  one  day-school  oui 

of  t  lie  entire  number,  in  tlir  three  counties  of  Brecknock,  ( -anl 
and  Hailiinr,  where  the  Welsh  kuHjnage  is  taught,     ft  is  by  nunniori 
'    excluded  from   every  other  school,*  and   it   lingers   in   the 
i  to  which  I  allude,  near   Newcastle  Kinlvn,  simplj   bei 
the  master  (one  of  Mrs.  Bevan's)  is  supposed   to  be  a  good   one, 
bul  unable  to  teach  English.     The  visitor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  D. 
ver  told  nu*  that  ilie  scliool  would  be  attended   far   bei t- 
Ltshi  instead  of  Welsh,  were  (ought  there  (sec  evidence  of  Rev. 
I  I     I,.  Dnvies,  of  Troed  y  Raur,  No.  27).       And  as  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  spontaneous  desire  of  the  poor  people  themselves  to 
i  their  children  English,  I  be^  to  instance  the  little  way-fide 
school,  in   a  desolate  district  in  Cardiganshire,  in  the   parish   of 
i  Jenvouofi  where  I  found  die  cow  turned  out  of  its  hovel  to  give 
in   the  scholars,  and   a  man  teaching   them   English  who   could 
neither  talk  or  understand  it  himself.      Equally  genuine  evidences 
of  the  earnest  and   unprompted   desire  of  the  poor   to  acquire   a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  have  frequently  presented  them- 
anM  t<>  nrj  notice.     I  attribute  this  desire  of  the  poor  exclusively 
to  pecuniary  motives  :  they  find  an  ignorance  of  haiglUh  a  constant 
end  almost  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  their  advancement  m  life, 
i  ipeoialrr  to  i  lieu  sJfaruj  to  place  their  children  out  at  service.   Any 
day-school  roaster  in  my  district  would  starve,  if  he  sought  to  live 
on  his  iami  independent  efforts  to  maintain  a  school  for  cxclusiveey 
hWflhing  til'1  Welsh  language. 

The  English  language  is  in  almost  all  the  Welsh  districts  vilely  ill 
taught.  In  feet,  ran  very  few  exceptions,  in  those  districts,  are  the 
children  made  to  understand  the  English  language  at  all.  It  would 
be  strange  if  they  did.  The  schoolmasters  rarely  understand  ft 
perfectly  themselves.  Their  knowledge  extends  no  further,  in  meet 
mstaneeSj  than  in  reading  English  with  the  strongest  Welsh  ac 
end  in  their  ability,  in  s,  but   not  in  all,  to   hold   a   cou- 

pon on  mama*  mkjma  in  it.      Their  system  of  teaching, 
such  as  1  have   endeavoured  to  describe,  would  not  and  does   not 
suffice  to  ihstrucl  the  rhildivu,  even  in  their  own  language,  whore 
ili  \  speak  Eughflh,  and  it  is  infinitely  insufficient  fur  teaching  iheni 
■  fen  one.     Any  inference,  therefore  that  die  oblWreu  wet 
My  learning  English,  drawn   from  the  fact  that  the   sen 
everywhere  trj  to  teach  it.  would  be  utterly  fallacious-— All  pro- 
filing or  likely  to  be  made  in  the  Welsh  districts  of 
the  countryi  and  among  th  hulk nf  the  people,  In  learning  English, 
•  I  be'i.rr  tbtl  mi  rathuacstic  mtwbtf  of  \hv  •■  CearrfrvJilioD''  taibfi  ofi 

h*riOg  Uu  Wel.h   Uibi.>    read    in   the  triuinj  in  hit,  w«h  .ch^l  at  Maufihiiiiirel 
Lwm  l)u,  of  which  he  is  vicar. 


Br*c?/>  rdmoM,  mttl  fl<i<inor. 


is  attributable  to  their  intercourse  with  those  who  speak  it,  and 
scarcely  at  all  to  da\  -schools,  except  in  the  towns  of  Aberystwyth, 
Cardigan,  t'irLknock,  Talgarth,  and  to  some  extent  in  Aberaerou. 
Ky  the  Welsh  districts  I  mean  those  where  Welsh  is  t lie  fireside 
language  oftlie  common  people,  of  which  1  shall  hereafter  specifi- 
cally state  the  extent  (p.  313). 

All  that  is  leurnt  of  Eagtiahj  in  the  genoralityof  the  day-schools,  ^-''"j 
is  tn  read  the  Bible,  with  a  very  imperfect  and  often  grossly  errone- 
ous  pronunciation!,  ami  to  spell  it  well.  I  have  not  unlrequeiitly 
d  n  alters  set  tin  children  wrong  when  they  ware  right;  for 
example,  u,  pronounce  wrath — rarih;  rough — row;  cow— co 
— cart;  and  the  like.  They  read  generally  too  quickly,  as  soon 
a-  they  can  read  nt  all,  and  almost  invariably  in  the  way  children 
rend  who  do  not  understand  the  subject,  making  it  ■  i~  ■  merely 
nt.  In  iin  iineol '  tli«-%f  schools  have  I  met  a  child  reading 
with  any  approach  to  expression  or  emphasis.  In  part  of  Radnor- 
shire liwrt  is  u  remarkably  pure  decent  ;  English  is  (lie  language 
of  die  people,  with  the  exception  of  two  parishes.  It  is  singular 
that  the  portion  of  the  county  which  borders  upon  the  north  of 
knocvshm?,  an  intensely  Welsh  district,  separated  hy  the  river 
Wy.  is  thai  in  which  the  English  language  is  sp>ken  with  the 
utmost  purify.  This  extends  from  Rhayader,  through  Old  and  Vnv 
Radnor,  where  the  people  are  pure  Saxons, with  little  if  any  Utter* 
nnvnire.  to  Presteigne  and  Kington.  Even  at  Built  h,  though  in 
Brecknockshire.  English  is  spoken  with  equol  accuracy;  no  \ul- 
garisms  are  heard  even  among  the  poorest,  people.  The  children 
Utter  what  they  read  with  perfect  correctness,  and  their  pronuncia- 
tion is  refined,  but  they  read  without  expression,  for  they  nre  not 
[rut  rutted  how  to  do  so.  Heading  ftnglwh  ia  the  only  good  feature 
in  tie  Radnorshire  schools,  which,  if  there  be  any  difference,  aie 
generally  inferior  to  those  of  the  other  counties. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  Welsh  children  seldom  und*M 
the  meaning  of  English  Words  ;   this  lias  bean  thoroughly  tatted  L\ 

tli.' in., i  a  already  stated.      One  or  two  children   to  aath  school 

kii«>w   tie;    incuiing  of  short  and   simple  words,  such   as 

"king:"     ■•    hill;"    "    hon*e;"    "  lior^e;"     "doff/1   &C-J    hut    die 

bulk  ot  them  uadWatatfd  oo  Eagliab  words  at  nil,  tfo  Hare 

and  spelling    KnglNh   books,  which  are  almost  exehssh 
and  To  Vyse's  spelling-hooks  mil  primer:.,  and 

■  i  Lead  i  g  mad  i  Basj .' 
The  aon  >n  of  what  they  read  '»  by  no  meain  eon- 

ildivn  *h*>  speak  Welsh  and  rend   I  I  pro- 

v nils  also  amone si  those  of  whom  English  is  tiie   mother  lull 

-It  they  read  is  not  the  K  tgl 
talk;  and  thagffeat  hulk  of  children   in  almost  every  school  *»**» 

feaeaSg  words  every    minute  which   they  never   meet  with    or  hear 

uttered  except  at  saoool,  and  vhiak  an  never  oiplained  in  ihaan* 
\r.d  this  extends   to   words  in  lamdiar  use  among   ourselves. 


t'i 
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lently  tested  this  and  am  confident  thai  F  do  not  overstate  the 
I  found  children  who  read  fluently  constantly  ignorant  of 
word.*  Mich  u  ••  observe,"  "  conclude,"   '•   reflect,"   '    pera 
wash,"  "  cultivate,'1    *  contention,"  ■'  consideration,"  "mi 
linn .'   fee.      I  have   tested  (his  by  suggesting  to  each  child 
inns,  two  WVOBg  and  one  right,  Tor   each  word;  and    I 
found  them  answer,  even  under  the  stimulus  of  the  pei 

ler  wrong  than  right.       No  working-class  child  is  in  the 
of  earing  "  \  odscnwi  my  brother  pass  by,"  &c. ;  the  expre 
nsedft,  **  I  swVhta  go  by."    Anndier  reason  «hy  there  ia  so  Utile 
COtnj  rehenaion  by  the  child  of  what  ho  reads  i-;  thai   the  poorer 
cli-M's  are  ■  ihtr  British,  or  Saxon  retaining  only  Anglo-Saxon 

■   ,  whilst  the  books  they  read  are  chiefly  written  in 
a  large  portion  of  which  is  of  Norman  or  Roman  derivation. 

Tht»  proficiency  of  the  children  in  spelling  is  wonderful    I  ban 
found  complete  mastery  over  the  puzzling  question  ol  the  preoed 
of  the  €  and  /  in  receive,  believe,  peoroeivOj  mischief,  griefs  fee,  and 
plow,  crow,  cough,  through  and  though,  have  been  correctly 
by  certainly  a  majority  of  the  Welsh  children  lo  whom  1  have  pal 
tlii'iu  in  a  great  number  of  schooU  ;  even  the  higher  class  of  diffi- 
cult words*  Mich    as  phrenzy,  physic,  physician,  compassion. 
i.-iuion,  have   been  >\u-n  correctly  spelt  by  children  who  bad  no 
conception  of  their  meaning.   1  attribute  this  proficiency  in  spelling 
to  tti  being  that  which  gives  the  master  the  least  trouble  to  teach 
and  test,  and  to  the  very  great  power  of  memory  which  the  children 
pass* 

There  is  next  to  no  religious  instruction  in  the  day-schools.     In 

the  adventure  schools  the  masters  and  mistresses,  when  they  spoke 

out,  admitted  that  they  d.d  not  teaeh  it,  and  that  the  parents  would 

Ik-  die  fthey  did*      One-  master  said  !o  mo,  "  \Y\\\.  they 

all   ^o    to   Sttfiday-aehoedii   ■   acl    that   enough?"      The    Holy 

Scripl  .  as  1  have  said,  read  in  every  school  I  have  been  in 

with  one  axoeption.  bui  almost  univetraally  -book  to  learn 

■  I  chiefly  on  account  of  ii-  ohaapaess,  and  in 

some  in  .sure  because  it  is  considered  a  test  of  educal  tan  "  lo  read 

in  the  Bible."     Of  scriptural  knew  let!-  ildren  have  no  idea, 

pi  in  die  few  superior  sohoob  which    I    I  axed! 

The  P  ifa  teem    with   illu 

td  wild  elF 

era  to  the  simplest  questions     'I"  in  three* 

fourth 

al  that  1 
■ 
I  owletlgc  was  eomei 
■ 
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bvof  the  leading  !->"t  I  usuolly 

found  iii  questioning  them  iluii   their  knowledge  was  derived  from 
e  r  i  -  -  Sunday-school  ami  nol  from  lit--  day-school.       I  am  confident 
thai  I  bid  much  within  the  Iruth  when  I  sag  thai  three-fourtl 
ill  the  children  in  the  schools  1  examined  (with  the  exception  o\  a 
yen  few  -  iperior  schools)  were  wholly  ignorant  of  religion  and  of 

pj  events  they  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  reading  ;  and  a 

ere  always  carefully  selected  by  the  master  at   my 
request,  and  the  Lower  ou  i  very  frequendy  tested,  1  am  the 

certain  of  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  cnUro  body  of  chil- 
dren al  day-schools.  And  I'Vfii  in  the  few  superior  schools  the 
children  in  the  lower  elaaaet,  who  have  remained  general!;. 

i  the  school,  are  nearly  if  not  quite  a.*  ignotanl  as  those  ia 

the  lower  elase  of  schools;  and  I  believe  thai,  if  a  minute  and 

inquirj  n  ited  into  the  scriptural  knowledge  of 

i  It  lit  in  rirry  day-4chool   in  the  three  counties,  il  won'. 
found  that  al  leaal  two  thirds   were  virtually  li  I  I  without 

hristlanity.    1  have  found  the  children  who 

my  religions  knowledge  si  all  usually  hotter  acquainted  with 

the  di  of  redemption  ami  grace  than  with  moral  duties. 

acting  the  parables  and  the  duties  they  enforce,  1  have  found 

.1  i-norance.     Scripture  geography  is  rarely  taugh!  ;  and  I 

think  ill**  genera]  belief  of  the  few  children  who  had  any  notions  al 

all  on  the  subject  was  that  Judea  waain  England.    Their  an  v 

toque  Scripture  usually  evinced  minds  absolutely  devoid  of 

.  and  thought  on  the  subject,  rather  than  of  defe 
leaching.   The  master,  in  hw  consternation  at  the  exhibition,  seldom 
the  children  with  forgetting  what  fa  had  taught  them, 
but  with  inattention  to  the  minister  in  church  or  chapel.    Religious 
instruction  has,  in  fan,  Bcarcely  a  place  among  the  subjects  which 
,   th<  province  of  day-schools  to  teach  in  m\  district: 
and  after  much  examination  and  careful  reconsideration  ol  i 
I  can  make  no  material  distinction  between  the  day-schools  in  con- 
tion  with  the  Church  or  the  Dissenters  and  private  adventure 
ools. 

The  following  are  among  several   instances  of  the  ignorance  of 
religion  1  found  prevauing  in  many  oi  the  country  plaei  -.  *u* 

iiool  (English11*7 
ttfirelj  spoken  and  urjderatoodY-— 

I  ruad  the    2nd  Psalm  t<>  the  muster  with 

■  the  sense  hub  often  unintelligible,  without 
an>  i  i  fioin  iii*.  ed  not  yet  begun  to  ask  tbi 

Finding tbsi  fiveof  tl  -  had  been  La  Lbe Sunday- 

school  kept  !■■  i  them  firai  ou  Scripture,  pc  i 

wvoi  b  the  I  libit  i  - -Muses. 

one  bad  heard  nsUol  aim.     Who  was 

j  did  not  know,  sad  It  ad  never 

he*:  tmt  uulv  knew  he  woe  orucuuxU  but 
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none  could  tell  hovr  they  were  to  he.  saved.     Two  nnl\  knew  w 
the  world,  and  eight  did  not  knovi  wlini  wmil.;  h.i|nit'n  to  them  when  they 
died.      1'our   only    could   nv  the  Lord's   Prayer,  and  thmt  imperfectly. 
None  knew  what  temptation  meant;   and  one  only  knew  what  was  m 
by  fc  1 1 allowed*  or  *  deliver.'      All  except  two  declared   positively  MW 

llv  ilmt  there  would  he  no  other  life  or  world  after  this — tliey  had 
never  been  told  or  heard  of  any.  Their  fathers  and  mothers  nevi-i 
anything  to  them  uhout  such  things.  They  went  to  church  sometimes, 
but  did  not  lister,.  '  In  y  said,  to  the  sermon,  or  understand  anything  about 
it.  Seven  of  them  never  knew  the  command  ments,  nor  what  ihftj  wane. 
They  could  spell  simple  words  correctly  enough,  hut  were  utterly  ignorant 

tt  meaning:  of  '  perceive,*  *  command,'  *  obey,'  and  man 
ordinary  use.     Nevertheless,  English  is   exclusively  spoken  there.     One 
only  bsCNv  the   number   of  days  in  a  year  and  a  mouth.      None  knew 

bei    ii.'v  w  or  Wales,  one  thought  ir  was  England.     Seven 

<t  U.oin  did  know  wfcofl  3  +1  was  ;  and  one  only  knew  the  pence  table. 
The  muater  thought  the  other  children  in  the  parish  were  % 
and  the  mistress  said  that.  \\  they  taught  the  children  to  understand  tlic 
fiibli',  the  parents  would  take  them  from  school.  They  sent  tin  i  d 
there  to  teach  them  something  ueefuJ,  such  as  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts.'' 

In  rheChurcli  tlay-schoolat  Llanfihan^el \  Creiddyn,  Cardi| 
-dtwv.  Welsh  being  tlie  mother  tongue,  Mr   Price  w  a  with  m 
translated  the  questions,  to  whirl)  roe  following  were  the  answer*; — 
"  Four  of  the  children  only  could   read  in   the  Testament.  »nd   tht 
,  ted  (he  1st  chapter  of  Revelation?  for  them  to  read  in.     I 
Stammered  through  several  verses,  mispronouncing  nearly  every 
and  which  the  master  look  some  pains  to  correct.      None  of  them  knew 
the  mean  insj,  ova  mid  give  the  WeJ*h  words  for  *  show,'  'vie,*  01  ' 
One  ot  two  only  knew  thnt  of*  grace/  *  woman,'  '  nurse.'   Their  know- 
ledge of  spelling  was   vciy  limited.     Of  Scripture   they  knew   Deal  to 
nothing.     Jeaua  was  said  to  be    the  son  of  Joseph;   one  child  •■:■' 
the  Son  of  God  ;  another  thought  he  was  on  earth  now;  and  anothffl  said 
lie  would  come  again  *  to  increase  grace,*  grace  meaning  rodlinei        I 
out  ol  the  five  could  not  tell  why  Christ  chiuc  to  the  car  1 6,1  pen 
hern  ollcrcd  for  a  correct  answer.    Two  could  nut  U  og  thai 

lid,  ami  a  third  said   he  drew  water  from  I   roCfc   ir  I 
in.       None  knew  the  number  of  the  Apostles  ;  one  never  lieu  1  ol 

any  of  them. 
'•in'  nmd  v  land,  and  the  other*  did  not  kmr* 

Egtwys,  Car/dtgatrsMre,  Mr.PnM)  lira 
i  a  day-school: — 
"  1  visited  to-daj  i  school  held  hi  a  *  I 

belonging   to   the   Calvinistio    Methodists,    Llanl 
Ksrlwys.      Thin  room  i*  low,  dark,  and   uTisoiti 

so.      A  youth  m  his  eighteenth  vear  ie   i  pi  ths 

school  he  had   fr*  i 

gov*  io  school  hirnsell  one  half  I 

tied  each  of  'he  scholar*  in  ilic 

uid  as 
■ 
feel,  or  any  pem 
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They  knew  nothing  about  Jetttfl   Christ.      One  snid  that  .Testis  f 
n  t  lives  for  i  I  hi  heaven.     Another  said   the   Calvary  wai 
fleeted  place," 

At  Prnpartan,  near  Aberystwyth,  it  an  advent., 

Wlfh  trie  Church,  kept by  n  cripple,  which  is  also  a  AN 
:   Mr.  Price  translated  my  questions. 
"  They  read  t  he  Wtfi  Psalm  in  English  :  the  drift  read  tolerably  well, 
bill  many  false  pronunciations  were  made;  *  Wood'  was  pronounced  an 
the  oo  in  t  good,'  *  fire'  as  *  free.'  *  hedpea'  aa  '  ages,' '  beseech'  as  '  bes 
The  master  corrected  only  a  few  of  these  mistakes.      They  then  repeated 
Oaf   LtrnTi  Prayer,  which  they  repeated  without  i 

I  it  ;  the  mn&ter  then   made  them  spell,  which  they  did  imperfectly. 
None  knew  t  ifl  meaning  in  Welsh  of'  disciples/  or  *  woman'  or  '  gr< 
I   then  quo-tinned  them  ae  follows,  Mr.  Prirt translating — a  penny  being 
1  to  the  one  who  answered  the  best: — A'him  was  me  fast  num.  sua 
*sn  the  first  woman  ;   Motes  led  the  children  of  Israel  oal 
thei  did  not  know  how  he  got  through  the  Red  Sea;  tin-  srOrM  srascri 
nst  ;    Christ  came  i"  -nveainners  and  woscmeit. ■  <1 ;    l  cruel  •■ ' 
ht  meant  to  stone  ;   Christ  was  betrayed  by  Judas  and  St.  Pan!  , 
the  way  to  be  saved  is  to  pr.iy  to  Christ  fur  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  on  lu-ii  ■/ 
asked  wlntf  else,  they  said  victuals  and   clothes  but  nothing  el-e  ;   CMM 
will  come  again  to  the  earth  to  save  us.   Three  out  of  five  said  there  was 
no  life  after  this;  one   only  answered  riyht   as  to    a   future  state.       Six 
children  (ages  from  nine  tosixtccu)  were  then  examined,  nod  ihe  follow- 
ing was  the  result  of  the  examination — a  penny  being  promised  to  the 
one  who  gave  the  best  answers.       Christ    was  crucified  t.  marsj 

1  crucified' means  nailed  to  a   slick;  Christ  forgives  our  'ymi*, 

<  should  pray  to  him  to  be  happy  in  heaven,  as  well  as  for  clo 
and  victuals  and   everything  we  want.       Five  did  not  know  the    m< . 
of  grace;  faith  meant  to  lend    n   godly   life;  none  could   repent   DOtt 
than  the  first  words  of  each  DOminaild  merit ;  none  knew  the  mcanii 
miracles. 

At   Llatulilo-I'an,  in    JJrc-cknockshirc,    I   visited    fhc  *chool   on 
iwy  2nd,  accompanied  by  mj  assistant,  Mr.  Jon?**,  who  m- 
■!r<i  all  my  questions  into  Welsh,  this  being  a  purely  W 
parish  remote  from  any  high  road.      The  school  is  held  by  o 
the  masters  under  Mrs.  Bevan'fl  charity. 

F  ne  lx>y»  and  two  girls,  constituting  the  Bible  class,  rend  the 
chapter  of  tsaiah,  and  some  of  them   read  very  tolerably.     They 

Ring.      Nnnf*  of 
of  'garment,  '  behold,'  '  i  <  srken  ; 
r  meant  to  prij  fa  forgiveness;  oneunlv  tn  losUes 

m  re  into  the  •■■ 

inn  ih*j  thought  be  a/as  nailed  to  i  enw  bi  thai  'bloody  .lev 
thought  it  {land;    nod  thnt  the  way 

I  m  i  io   k  '.other  thought   il   « 

i  ;   not  know  whs   (  hrist  wits  t>» 

biuL.  nor  whet  mifaw  Mosca  was.     1  then  case 

hi  the  Ctat]        I  .  which  M 

■ 
on  the  moaning  of  the  Woi  master  **iu  th  .sere  queer 
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lionnl  iii  nil.  I  luwever  persevered.  '  Godfather1  tbey  thought  wdi 
the  Holy  Ghost;  •renounce*  they  thought  meant  to  beg  ;  of  the  km. 
uf  heaven  none  knew  the  meaning.  A  girl  of  14  repeated  the  Belief 
perfectly,  mid  then  srtid  thut  she  did  not  underbuild  one  word  of  it ;  four 
of  the  elder  girls  were  afterwards  examined,  whose  ignorance  was 
equally  grent  on  all  Scriptural  and  general  subjects.  All  (nought  the 
sun  vent  round  the  world.  In  arithmetic  and  writing  they  were 
mnking  very  fair  progress.  The  school  was  hc,]d  in  on  offshoot.  Ironi  the 
church".1' 

Ai  Talgarth  Church  School,  where-  English  is  jqmken. — 

"Thirteen  boy*  and  twelve  jrirle  were  called  up  to  read  the  3rd 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew  to  the  muster,  which  they  did  in  a  lifeless  man- 
ner, wifcOOUJ  even  making  sense  of  wlmt  they  rend.  Three  or  fa 
them  could  hardly  read  at  all;  they  were,  nevertheless,  all  in  the  llible 
or  Testament  clas*.  They  were  only  occasionally  corrected  by  the 
r,  who  allowed  a  boy  to  pronounce  *  indeed  '  as  *  I  entered.*  The 
cirla  read  a  triHc  better  than  the  boys.  The  master,  being  requested  by 
DM  to  questiun  the  children,  did  so  deplorably  ill,  mid  in  fact  .q>|icarcd 
wholly  unaccustomed  to  anything  of  the  kind.  HU  first  question,  after 
:  pau-e,  was,  ■  Who  went  out  to  Judea  ?'  To  which  the  answers 
were,  The  kingdom  of  heaven  and  Eaaias.  1  questioned  them  after  him 
\\  Ith  but  little  belter  success.  They  thought  Christ  was  baptized  in  the 
i  :iess — one  only  said  where  it  was.  They  knew  nothing  of  John 
the  Baptist,  about  whom  ihey  had  been  reading.  One  only  answered  to 
the  question,  What  is  yroce?  that  it  was  good;  and  four  only  knew 
what  they  must  do  to  he  saved — three  only  gave  satisfactory  answers* 
None  knew  who  the  Apostles  were.  Their  knowledge  of  sjicUing  was 
very  indifferent.  They  repeated  the  Church  Catechism,  but  knew  next 
to  nothing  about  it.  Three  only  knew  what  the  word  'renounce*  u. 

oo&e  knew  what  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  were.  Of  a 
spiritual  pastor  I  could  only  get  an  explanation  from  one  child,  which 
was  "  To  teach  we*1  Of  arithmetic,  with  three  exceptions,  they  knew 
next  to  nothing ;  eighteen  did  not  know  how  much  fifty  pence  whs, 
Two  answered  remarkably  well;  one,  whom  the  clergyman  told  mc  was 
very  stupid  in  answering  questions  uu  the  Scriptures,  was  especially  quick 
in  mental  calculation." 

At  the  Cogiium  School,  Cardiganshire,  connected  with  the 
Miuiog  Company  but  not  with  tho  Church,  the  people  being  all 
Dissenters, — 

"  Having  previously  ascertained  that  all  the  children  in  the  class  had 
been  three  years  in  the  school,  and  that  they  attended  some  Sunday- 
school,  I  selected  eight  of  the  children,  six  of  whom  were  decidedly  the 
most  forward  in  the  school ;  and  the  following  is  the  result  of  the  ex- 
amination I  made,  "Who  were  the  Apostles? — Dead  silence-  n<  : 
knew,  wii.it  were  tbey  to  do  ? — Same  result.  Who  appointed  them? — 
Christ.  How  many  were  there?— Long  pause.  Kirst  boy. — Two,  Sir. 
:  lOaC.  Another  boy. — Twelve,  Sir.  Who  was  the  Apostle 
v  bo  wrote  the  greatest  number  ' — Nobody  could  tell.     A 

Wftf  here  promised  to  the  first  who  could  tell    wlm    it    was.     First 
-John.     Long  pause.     Who  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and 
Thessulvuiam  ?     Second  boy.— Peter.     What  did  Christ  come   for?— 
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To  save  the  world.  How  ? — By  dving.  What  must  wc  do  to  be  saved  ? 
— Long  pause.  First  girl. — We  must  die.  Second  girl. — Be  good. 
AVh.it  besides? — No  one  could  tell.  What  did  Christ  do  to  instruct  his 
disciples? — None  knew.  What  were  the  Apostles  to  do2  Pause.  A 
penny  offered  to  any  one  who  would  lell.  Second  girl, — To  write. 
\Vlmt  were  they  called  who  were  to  write  the  Gospels?  Silence.  Who 
did  write  the  Gospels  ?— Christ,  Sir.  Where  was  Jesus  Christ  bom  ? — 
In  Bethlehem.  Where  is  that? — In  Judca.  Where  is  Judca ? — In 
Bethlehem.  Is  it  in  Wales? — No,  Sir;  in  England.  Where  did 
Christ  die? — In  Calvary.  Where  is  that? — In  Bethlehem*  Where  is 
Bethlehem? — In  Europe.  Will  Christ  come  again?  First  boy. — No. 
Second  boy. — Yet.  What  will  he  come  fori' — To  burn  the  world. 
The  mission  of  the  Prophets  was  explained  by  one  girl  only  ;  und  they 
were  said  by  another  to  be  Moses  and  John;  und  this  was  corrected  by 
n  sharp  boy,  who  said  they  told  of  John  he  thought,  but  what  John  he 
did  not  know.  The  geographical  examination  was  utterly  hopeless. 
Judca  was  in  this  country;  Scotland  joined  to  Wales;  Ireland  was  a 
town,  and  one  thought  it  was  a  country  ,  France  a  pariah  ;  and  there 
were  two  quarters  only  of  the  glohe. 

At  Bryiimaur,  in  Brecknockshire,  a  town  containing  nearly 
5000  persons,  employed  at  the  neighbouring  iron-works,  &c,  of 
Mr.  Bailey,  M.P.,  and  left  wholly  without  any  mental  or  spiritual 
RieBfieaf  instruction  by  the  Company, — 

"The  only  large  school  is  intended  to  be  on  the  British  system,  but 
it  is  at  present  on  no  system  at  all.  It  is  held  in  a  room  Just  erected  for 
the  purpose,  to  which  the  ascent  is  up  a  steep  flight  of  stone  steps  ;  the 
room  is  large,  but  was  exceedingly  dirty  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  end 
almovt  wholly  unfurnished.  There  were  merely  a  few  benches  across 
the  middle  of  the  room,  no  table  of  any  lOTt,  and  the  floor  black  with 
dirt.  The  children  corresponded  with  the  room;  they  were  dirty  and 
disorderly  to  the  lost  degree.  There  was  not  a  single  Bible  or  Testa- 
ment in  the  school.  The  moment  the  master's  back  was  turned,  two  or 
three  couples  hrgati  fighting  nnd  cuffing  each  other.  This  school  had 
.been  kept  about  two  years  previously  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  children 
present  were,  however,  fresh  urrivala.  The  master  culled  up  five  of  the 
bee)  l>oys,  and  made  them  read  the  lesson  on  Wales  in  the  British 
Society's  books.  They  read  tolerably,  and  answered  his  questions  fairly. 
Two  answered  some  simple  questions  in  Roman  in  I  English  history. 
Three  only  out  of  the  whole  school  knew  any  arithmetic  beyond  trie 
simplest  questions  in  the  multiplication  table;  one  of  these  three 
was,  however,  far  advanced,  and  a  good  arithmetician.  Three  or  four 
nnswered  tolerably  well  the  simple  questions  1  put  to  thetn  on  Scripture 
hittOty.  1  then  called  up  a  larger  class,  most  of  whom  hud  recently 
come  to  the  school*  Three  girls  repeatedly  declared  they  had 
heard  of  Christ,  and  two  had  never  board  of  God.  Pence  were  oJ 
for  an  answer,  but  with  no  effect.  Two  out  of  aix  had  neve  r  heard  of  St. 
Paul;  the  same  number  thought  Chi -istww  on  earth  now  ;  one  only  said 
lie  una  in  heaven.  Three  knew  nothing  about  the  crucifixion,  un 
out  of  seven  could  not  say  the  Commandments.  Four  out  of  scvci 
not  know  the  names  of  the  months,  nor  the  number  of  dnys  in  a 
They  had  no  notion  of  addition  beyond  2  and  2,  or  3  and  3.  Theft 
minds  were  perfect  blanks." 
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schools  exist,  the  following  is  by  no 
meatrs  a  r*ai*e  specimen  ol    the  religions   ruslruction   prevailing.      I 
dBited    Mount,    in    Cardiganshire   (where   Welsh    is    exclusi 
>puken),  on  December  8th,  accompanied  by   Mr.    Price,  and   tin- 
Mr.  EvaJW,  the  Incumbent  of  Verwig,  the  adjoining  parish  : — 

■  There  is  no  school  of  any  kind  in  this  desolate  parish.  It  is  at  the 
sen-aide,  forming  a  small  promontory,  crowned  by  a  hill,  which  gives 
it  its  name,  beneath  which  the  church  stands  remote  from  any  houses. 
The  inhabitants  arc  all  of  Flemish  origin.  Their  ancestors,  having  land- 
ed here  and  made  an  incur;),, n  into  the  country,  were  beaten  back  to 
this  place;  and  after  a  severe  conflict,  exterminated  the  inhabitant?,  and 
planted  themselves  in  then*  stead.  I  caused  eight  children  to  be  aascm- 
bled  at  n  farm-house,  and  examined  them  through  Mr.  Price  and  Mr. 
Evuus,  who  translated  every  question  into  Welsh,  and  promised  pence  for 
II  answers.  They  were  nowise  bashful  or  unwdling  in  udl  atl 
they  knew.  There  were  four  girls  and  four  boys  of  ull  ages  from  5  to  16. 
The  two  eldest  hula  alone  had  been  at  the  Verwig  day-school  fur  three 
months  each.  One  only  could  read  English,  with  great  difficulty;  *>ne 
could  read  a  little  in  the  Welsh  Testament  with  somewhat  raoTe  ease. 
X' m'  -if  the  others  could  read  at  all;  two  knew  their  letters.  The  others 
did  not.  1  then  examined  them  in  Scripture,  and  ordinary  topics  of 
general  knowledge  ;  every  pains  being  taken  to  make  Them  comprehend  and 
answer  by  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Price.  None  knew  whether  Christ  would 
come  back  to  the  earth,  not  wfcat  deal?)  he  died.  He  gave  the  cora- 
ii nil nl meats  to  the  children  of  Israel*  None  knew  who  St.  Paul 
The  judgment  day  means  hell,  or  Brimstone  and  (ire  (all  thought  this,  a 

haviugbeen  offered  for  a  better  answer).     One  girl  only 
give  any  notion  of  a  future  state.     One  or  two  hail  heard  they  should    go 
lo  hell  if  bad,  but  some  of  them  never  heard  that  they  should   be  1 
il  tiny  were  good.     They  were  utterly  devoid  of  all  general  inform, 
and  had  do  idea  of  countries,  town*,  or  the  division  of  time.      None.- 
name  the  month.     The  sun  they  thought  went  round  the  world  in  twi 
four  hours,  and  the  moon  went  away  sometimes  and   then  came  hack. 
The  world  was  to  be  burnt  fa  1000  years.     One  only  could  say  half  i lie 
Lord*!*  prayer;    the   others  had   no   knowledge  of  any   prayer.      E 

■  •:  answer  was  confined  to  two  of  the  children,  one  girl  especially 
who   had  been   to  a    Dissenting  Sunday-school.      Mrs.   Jenkins,  the 
farmers  wife,  who  heard   the  whole  examination  and  all  the  nnaM 
said  thai  she  thought  all  the  children  in  the  parish  were  much  the  same, 
and  that  none  better  informed  could  he  found  in  it." 

I  could  easily  multiply  similar  instances,      I  will   merely   attest 
tlnni  by  citing  an  efttmt  from  the  evidence  of  those  who  bate' 

ronfinned  the  painful  COttGhltffon  in  which  my  inquiries  resulted  H 
to  the  dearth  of  efficient  religious  instruction  in  day-schools, 

Mr  Joshua  Thomas,  a  respectable  schoolmaster  at   Cardigan, 
(No.  34),  says— 

"There  may  he  here  and  there  a  well-trained  schoolmaster,  but  gene- 
rally there  are  not  competent  schoolmasters  to  be  found   at  present     In 
hools  for  the  poorer  classes,  not  above  one  out  of  twenty  children 

uii-leratond   what  they    read  in  the  English   Scriptures.     In  country 
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places,  the  masters  themtelves  are  not  eapiMg  <>'■  to  fl  -,in<  iiipm'to 
understand,  from  the  experience  I  have  had  of  their  children  who  come 
from  country  places,  the  gTeat  object  of  which  is  to  tench  the  children 
the  English  language,  us  that  iu  which  accounts  are  kept.  Tiny  can 
get  no  situations  in  any  kind  of  irndc  unless  they  can  speak  English. 
As  far  us  the  schools  are  conducted  at  present,  training  schools  for 
masters  are  much  wanted." 

Mr.  Richard  Hughes,  oue  of  Mrs.  Bevan's  masters  (No.  9.) 
jays — 

*■  There  are  some  children  who  sometimes  know  something  of  Scnp- 
luiul  knowledge,  hut  I  find  a  great  many  who  do  not  know  at  all  who 
Ji  nn  Christ  was,  and  who  do  not  seem  to  have  been  spoken  to  upon  the 
■object  at  all.  I  have  not  found  children  nn\where  so  ignorant  i»b 
here." 

Archdeacon  Venables  observes  that 

"  Tlit*  teachers  seldom  make  the  children  understand  what  they  learn, 
hut  funcy  that  if  they  tench  them  to  reud  that  is  all  that  can  be  required 
Of  litem.     Tins  applies  to  day  as  well  as  to  Sunday-echooU." 

The  Reverend  Griffith  Thomas,  Vicar  of  Cardigan,  also  remarks 
that 

"There  is  an  immense  number  who  arc  perfectly  ignorant,  and  attend 

lin    PcllOoL" 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Evans,  Independent  Minister  at  Aberayron, 
Cardiganshire,  says — 

"  The  maatera  are  generally  incompetent  to  teach.     The  general  mode 

of  teaching  is  for  the  children  to  be  taught  individually,  and  one  by  one, 

-tor;  but  the  main  point  in  day-schools  is  to  tench  the  ohddrrn 

to  reud,  and  to  write  and  cipher,   wit  their  scriptural   knowledge  is 

.:  to  the  Sunday-schools." 

Evidence  on  this  head  could  l>e  greatly   multiplied.     Opinions 

differ,  as  1  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  show  to  your  Lordships, 

on  the  efficiency  of  Sunday-school  instruction  ;  bul  I  believe  there 

is  none  as  to   the  dearth  of  scriptural  knowledge  imparted  in  day- 

">ls. 

There  are  of  course  exceptions,  such  as  the  National  Sobo  »1>  ;>t 

Aberyslwith,  Mr.  Bevan's  schools  at  Haft  die   British  School  at 

Talgarth,  the  Model  .School  at  Brecon,  Mrs.   AnsdeU's   Sftliowl 

School  at    Llanelly,  the   Archdeacon's   Pencraig  girls'   school  at 

Brecknock,  and  others,  which  form   a   gratifying   contra*    in   tbb 

respect j   but  usually  religious  instruction  is  not  superintended   by 

ergyn&en  or  by  the  Dissenting  ministers  in  d:iy-sriiools  ;  and 

i-  scarcely  a   perceptible  difference   between   the  clnldren 

in  tfeflM   and   th<>   advi'iitnre  schools  ;  for  reliL'ious   instruction 

rarely  ^iven  in  any  of  them  with  the  low  exemptions  l  hare  named. 

Nevertheless  the  casual  visitor  is   very  <"Mly  led  into  a  belief  that 
the  instruction  is  satisfactory  on  theso  subjects;  and  I  believe  tlmt 
some  of  the   clergymen   who  have  accompanied  nn*   in   m\ 
wore  previously  of  opinion  that  such  was  the  fact.      The  matter  M 
managed  thus"; — The  children  in  the  first  class,  having  rea  l  in  no 
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other  book,  are  generally  able  to  road  a  chapter  with   toler.d..e. 
ill,1  mm  000  beiu  v.'iy  frequently   read  over   fifty  times,  as 
iii.  .;  Ution  of  the  Bible  at  that  chapter  often  bore  l 

iimny.     If  any  quei  e  put,  they  are  put  inihe  maimer  I 

I;  sci  that  ihe  child  reads  the  answer  in  the  i 
before  hun.  In  some  cases  where  visits  and  exhibitions  are 
more  frequentj  the  master  gets  up  a  set  of  questions  for  such 
occasions;  the  children  being  carefully  "crammed"  wilta  the 
i  i  acts.  Three  or  four  of  the  cleverest  ones  are  selected  for  tbfa 
.  and  baving  answered  questions  which  it  would  puzxk  a 
theologian  to  reply  to  off-hand,  ihe  visitor  retires  with  a  full 
viction  of  the  perfection  of  the  religious  instruction. •  In  the  majo- 
rity of  schools  the  gloss  is  less  artificial,  but  in  most  of  thern  there 
BM  one  or  two  show  scholars  who  answer  for  the  rest. 

In  Church  schools  the  Catechism  assists  the  delusion.  That  it 
is  almost  universally  among  the  subject*  of  instruction  in  Church 
day-schools,  IS  very  true;  that  ills  h-arual  in  them,  equally  untrue. 
Wiih  the  exception  of  the  few  superior  schools  already  referred  to, 
the  Church  Catechism  is  put  exclusively  into  die  months,  and  never 
into  the  minds,  of  the  children.  1  found  that  I  hey  generally 
repeated  it  correctly,  and  often  fluently  ;  but  at  least  in  five  c 
out  of  six  not  h  single  child,  or  al  most  one  or  two  children,  had  a 
vestige  of  a  notion  what  it  meant.  My  questions  were  not  on  the 
abstrusec  points,  but  on  the  most  essential  of  the  answers  in  the 
Catechism;  chiefly  on  the  sponsorial  promises,  the  artici- 
behefj  and  the  duties  to  God  and  our  neighbours.  Children  would 
frequently  prove  wholly  unable  to  answer  the  same  question,  if  put 
in  another  and  still  simpler  form,  which  they  answered  in 

hen  it  was  put  in  the  winds  of  the  Catechism.  The  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  pomps  and  vanity,  the  lasts  of  the  flesh,  the 
communion  of  saints,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  Catholic 
Church,  are  terms  which  usually  convey   not   the  slightest   idea  to 

minds.     In  fact,  the  Catechism  is  a  mere  chaos  of  won. 
them — a  Shibboleth,  which    they  are  taught  to  utter  without 
knowing  that  it  is  meant  to  be  understood.     In  the  few  superior 
schools  which  I  have  excepted  from  these  remarks,  it  is  toe  certain 

at  otherwise:  the  explanation  attached  to  some  of  the  C 
chisms  is  frequently  learnt  in  such  schools;  and  though  this  if 
another  string  of  answers  by  rote,  yet  in  some  measure  it 
throws  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  text.  In  some  few  schools  die 
clergyman  or  his  wife  attend  the  day-school  or  the  Sundays 
schooti   and    carefully   explain    the    Catechism   to    the   children. 

i  instances  are  far  from  frequent.      Nevertheless,  the  Church 
CeJecbism  \a  widely  if  not  universally  learned  by   rote  in  Church 

Is,  even  in  the  most  intensely  Welsh  districts. 

*  This   deception   in   extended    to  other   subjects*   where   •XAmintitMi  ii  pulilic 
t»ke  pUce,  and  tobdlj  faU»  uuprettlont  ue  tliu»  craftily  produced  in  Eat 
the  master.    This  imposture  R^uLrei  exposure. 
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The  following  mny  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Church  Catechism  is  frequently  learnt: — 

*'TIie  Church  Catechism  was  produced  (at  Llangynider,  a  country 
school  hi  Brecknockshire),  and  almust  every  child  seemed  able  to  repent 
it  with  case.  Most  of  them  were  Dissenters*  children,  and  had 
been  christened  (Thomas  Williams,  John  Jenkins,  among  others)  ; 
nevertheless,  they  were  taught  to  say  that  their 'godfathers  and  god- 
mothers (though  they  never  had  any)  did  promise  and  rov  three  things 
in  their  name.'  None  knew  what  godfather  or  godmother  were;  nur 
pomps  and  vanity;  dot  saints,  nor  inheritur  of  the  kingdom  of  In 
The  communion  uf  saints  was  pronODntBd  hi  he  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  girls  were,  if  possible,  a  degree  worse.  Two  or  three  of  the  first  class, 
nftcr  every  inducement  to  tell  the  truth,  declined  that  they  had  not  beard 
of  Christ  at  nil,  and  were  wholly  unable  to  Bay  who  be  Wis,  or  what  he 
did,  or  anything  about  him.  They  knew  literally  nothing  but  the  mere 
meohanfcal  nrt  of  reading,  and  the  Church  Catechism,  of  which 
comprehended  no  single  part.  As  a  proof  of  this,  when  I  asked 
the  cleverest  of  the  children  *  What  did  your  godfathers  and  godmothers 
then  for  )ou  V  following  the  formula  in  the  Catechism  ipranmta  verbis^ 
she  instantly  replied  hy  rote  'They  did  promise  ami  vow,*  &c. ;  hut 
wlien  I  asked  her,  immediately  afterwards,  *  Now  what  did  jour  godfathers 
and  godmothers  do  when  you  were  christened?'  she  could  not  tell.  The 
Revertthd  D.  M.  Davies,  the  Incumbent,  was  present,  and  stated  that  be 
had  no  doubt  they  did  not  know.  The  beat  informed  of  thecliildreii,  in 
reply  to  the  question,  *  What  death  Christ  died?  said  '  He  was  put  to  a 
cross.'  And  to  the  question,  'Who  did  it?'  she  replied '  The  disciples,' 
whom  she  defined  us  people  who  behaved  ill  to  Christ.  The  way  to  be 
saved,  she  said,  was  not  to  cursr  and  Hwear.  These  children  did  not 
know  the  number  of  days  or  weeks  in  the  year;  noT  had  thev  any 
notion  of  towns  or  countries." 

At  the  National  School  at.  Aberystwyth]  where  religious  In- 
struction is  very  superior  to  taat  given  in  most  schools,  it  had  not. 
extended  to  the  Church  Catechism. 

"I  selected  six  of  the  first  class  to  repeat  it,  which  they  did  very 
correctly,  hut  seemed  to  have  had  very  little  instruction  in  its  meaning. 
They  did  not  even  understand  the  Welsh  for  many  of  the  words  thty 
used.  Vanity  one  of  them  thought  meant  murder,  another  sinful,  and  a 
third    Oieft.      Fuith   they    thought  meant  grace.       Godfather  wan  trons- 

ai  grandmother.     And  Chris*,  was  the  answer  given  to  the 
tton  What  is  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom   of  heaven?   Baptism   was 
ttbix  st  the   only    word  I    asked   which  (hey  teemed  to  understand  at  all, 
and  this  was  explained  *  as  being  put  into  a  basin.'  " 

Even  in  tho  better  class  of  schools  1  found  the  Kline  ignorance 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Catechism.  Ai  the  Boughroocl  school,  at 
Brecknock, 

"The  first  class  were  examined  hy  one  of  the  clergymen  and   n 
fenced  the  Church  Catechism.     They  repeated  it  toll 

and  one  or  two  of  the  boys  answered  the  questions  put  to  them  as 

tag  very  fairly,  but  the  rest  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  it.  'I 
world  of  the  devil  were,  they  said,  'cursing  and  swearing;'  pomps  a 
vanity  'stealing;1  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  *  to  serve  God 
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.ranswcr  was,  tliatthcy  were  thc'Catholic  Church.'  Thekn- 
uf  heaven  was  Mid  to  be  ca  thr-me;'  and  the  commandment  in  ■ 
Christ  «ummed  up  ovir  (July  tu  others,  '  Thuu  bhalt  have  nunc  othei 
but  me.'" 

Mr.  Linr-'".  wlio  was  good  enough  to  examine  for  pio  th 
Siiii'lity-srlioiil  ni  liwili'h  attended  by  the  boy*  of  ihe  Nations] 
■  ■hool,  thus  reports  on  their  knowledge  of  the  Church  Cate- 
chism : — 

M  By  the  time  this  recitation  was  over,  I  was  invited  to  queatiot 

I   Miccessively  asked  the  meaning  of  '  godfather,'  'inherUoi  oj 
iagdom  of  heaven,*  'articles  of  the  Christian   faith.' 
greater  pan  I  could  obtain  cither  no  answer,  or  worse   than  none;  mid 

only  bj  dim  of  leading  questions  thai  I  ohtained   ihe  glimrw 
of  on  answer  from  one  or  two.      A*  specimens  either  of  the  inconceivable 
ignorance  of  the  boys  Iffco  had  so  ghhy  run  over  the  words  of  the  Caic- 
chism,  or   eta    of  ih-'u    being   utterly  unused  to   be  questioned,  I  may 
tofl   the  following   (among  many  other  similar)  answers: — What 
N  the  book  of  ICxodus  about  ? — The  Catechism.     Who  led  (ho  Jew 
v\  Egypt  -  —Jesus  Christ.     By  what  name  do  we  call  God  the  S.  q 
Judaa  Iscariol.      Which  of  the    commandments  did    the  Jews  mo*>t   fre- 
quently break   as  u  imtiuii? — (By  guessing  nearly  all  the  real,   tli 

i  hit  upon  the  ieCi  nd  ;  whereupon  I  atked) — By  what  word  is  the 
'..ip  of  idols  expressed? — Adultery.     1  thought  1  was  mistake) 
the  suund,  and  pressed  the  boy,  but  he  persisted." 
Al  Lhiulihainjel  T:il  y  Llyfl  I  found  I  hat 

■*Sii  only  conld  repeat  the  Church  Catechism.      They  understood 
ag  about  it.     They  thought  an  inheritor  of  ihc  kingdom  ol  I 
meant  Christ — one  afterwards  said  a  child  of  God  ;  that  a  child  oj 
meant  godly  children,  was  the  best  answer  I  got.      Of  vows,  hula  ol*  the 
ttesh,  articles  of  Christum  faith,  and  grace,  they  assured  me  they  did 
DOW    the    mca&ing,      Kmouncc,  tSej   thought,  meant  keeping  on; 
.  stealing  ;  and  salvation,  believing  in  Jesus  Christ.     This  school 
El  one  of  the  many  Instance*  of  tli  >5e  where  the  Bible  is  used  as  a  book 
I   English  in,  and  where  the  instruction,  though  given  in  the  very 
body  of  a  church,  is  exclusively  secular." 

In  some  schools,  such  as  the  girls' school  at  Pencraig,  Bi 

and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sevan's  schools  at .  Hny.  the  Church 

<  'atechiam  is  well  taught^  but  such  cases  arc  rare  exceptions. 

[f  it   be  imnortanl  thai  the  children  in  Church  schools  should 

the  Dburch  Catechism,  ths  importance  must  result  from 

ETei  l    ;    has  upon  their  winds  end  conduct.     That  it  can  have 

Iio  effect  whatever  it  obvious  for  i'   ia  generally  noL  understood; 

there   nimli    chni  c  that  it  will    he   better  taught  under  the 

ehoolniasters,  (hree-fourtha  of  whom,  as  far  as  I  lave 
•  lo  not  understand  it  themselves. 
The  Church  Cutechisiv  laitis  uied  to  the  d  tf-schools  of  Wales 
u  operative  chieflj  an  a  distinctive  feature  of  Church  school*,  and 

he  only  one.       A-  a  Eue&QS  of  religious  instruc- 
tion  t  |v  valueless  in  all    but  a  few  instances.     Jt  is, 
vi  i|  on  in  whntovtf  warfare  exists  between  ihe 
Churchmen  and  Dswssite?,    On  ihe  degree  in  which  the  Church 
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Catechism,  really  expounded  and  tnculc&tedg  might  he  an  essential 
element  of  sound  education,  it  ia  needless  to  express  an  opinion; 
but  as  it  is  taught  in  the  schools  of  my  district  the  aonjeaj  is  about 
a  mere ahadow.  Churchmen  can  derive  no  Ltneth,  and  DiaaeAtaci 
UO  injury,  from  the  utterance  of  doctrines  by  their  respective  chil- 
dren in  words  unintelligible  to  boih.  ll  i-ip/mful  therefore  lo  liud 
the  Church  Catechism  often  used  Bfl  B  il.'\nl  de  ItaimUr  IhIivtii 
the  Church  and  Disr-cnt,  and  a  .struggle  about  a  name  rendered  ,i 
hi  ml  ranee  of  suhsUntial  good.  This  feeling  is  not,  Imu  .-i.t. 
abeays  powerful  in  my  district;  and  J  have  found  many  disss 
\ug  children  innocently  rrynttfting  what  their  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers did  prunu-e  and  vow  in  their  mimes  \*-it*»  nev.>r  h; 
the  one  or  the  other,  and  who  were  uUfirly  unconscious  of  whit 
tUej  were  saying.  I  attribute  much  of  the  barrenness  of  Bcrjptw  J 
knowledge  in  the  day-schools  to  the  anramrw  Uac  of  tiic  Scriptures 
at  a  reading-book.  I  have  invariably  found,  here  and  akaewttnrja, 
<|Uuintuuco  with  them  is  proportioned  in  great  measure  to 
the  concurrent  »ludy  of  other  works  which  elucidate  the  Bible  and 
give  an  additional  interest  to  Revelation;  and  thai  the  less  the 
ir«  ase  aaaaciatod  in  the  child's  mind  with  the  drudgery  of 
mechanical  instruction,  the  more  are  ihey  appreciated.  The  use 
made  of  the  Bible  m  WVUh  schools  is  a  profanation  which  it  is 
painful  lowliness.  To  the  remarks  which  I  shall  bane  occasion 
to  oft'er  under  the  head  of  Sunday-schools,  I  would  respectfully 
refer  wnir  Lordsbipa  for  further  cummen'.s  on  religious  InelnifliffM, 

A  rery  small  proportion  ot  Uu  whole  nuniber  ot  children  in  the  WfUJ"«- 
day-echnul-.  ever  learn  to  write.     Their  proficiency  in  writing  is 
superior  to  the  standard  attained  in  reading,  but  inferior  to  thai  of 
spelliagi     The  desks  for  the  purpose  are  uaually  HWY  unsuitable, 
either  too  steep,  or,  in  the   lowest  class  of  school*,  on  tl.it  tables  or 
men-  boards.     Jn  one  or  two  instances  only  did  I  find  the  children 
exercised  in  writing  from  dictation,  or  in  copying  anything  but  tlie 
master's  text-lino  or  script.     The  oopiee  aal   were   scrupulously 
!  oJ  any  collateral  purpose;  even  that  of  teaching  spelling 
liog  tit'-  moat  difficult  word*,  uneasy  expedient  for  further- 
both  branches  of  instruction  at  the  same  time. 

Jn   arithmetic   the  natural  ability  of  the  children  Is  clearly  die-  ***** 

1.      1  haw  witnessed  more  proficiency  utter  a  small  amount 

ruction  th*S  I  aver  i\im  isaad  in  any  schools  either  in  England 

or  on  the   Continent.      The  amount   acridly   attained    in   W.-Uh 

scho  ib  is  insigniuoautj  on  iog  almost  entirely  to  the  poverty  of  the 

pareois,  the  brief  attendance  of  the  children,  and  tie  indoleuoe  of 

ili-  in  .  seldom  takes  proper  pains  "  lib  any  children  whoso 

parents  cannol  aft'ord  a  bigber  rale  of  payment.     Wherever  ilia 

ii  remain  long  enough  in  school,  their  proficiency  in  figure* 

is  wonderful. 

None  of  [kg  improved    nuti:<  I  ig  aritliuw 

iboui  .i  doaen  of  the  superior  school**  anil   in  these  tho> 
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..■nperfectly  carried  out.  Black  boards  are  very  rare,  and 
whore  they  are  found  are  not  very  efficiently  used.  T  have  seen 
about  four  schools  in  my  district  provided  with  ball  frames.  In 
no  single  instance  have  I  found  the  principle  of  mles  fully  tai 
to  i ho  children,  excepting  at  the  model-school  at  Brecknock.  If 
is,  in  short,  scarcely  possible  that  children  can  have  fewer  facilities 
for  becoming  arithmeticians  than  in  my  district,  or  that  they  can 
more  largely  profit  bytha  IW  they  have,     Walkinghnme's  T\ 

taut  ia  the  standard,  and  With  a  few  exceptions  the  only  book 
ildrcn  arc  made  to  work  it  through,  generally  with- 
out explanation.  So  little  is  mind  thrown  into  the  work,  either  by 
master  or  Bcholar,  thai  I  have  frequently  found,  in  the  books  into 
which  the  sums  when  done  Bra  copied,  the  word  "Application ■" 
entered  as  a  substantive  rule ;  and  have  more  than  once  sati 
i  !f  of  the  genuineness  of  the  blunder  by  asking  the  master 
what  rule  ihe  boy  was  in,  and  have  commonly  been  toltl  he  was 
"in  application."  In  very  few  schools  is  mental  arithmetic 
practised;  in  many  it  is  unknown  to  the  master:  nevertheless  I 
generally  tried  the  children  with  it,  and  usually  with  great  success 
under  ihe  circumstances.     Their  answers  have  often  surprised  the 

•r,Ko  little  is  their  faculty  of  calculation  adequately  excrc 
The  proportion  of  children  learning  arithmetic  is  very  small. 

Seeing  how  numerous  are  the  powers  Wales  possesses  for  the 
realization  of  the  latent  elements  of  commerce  il  contains,  it  is 

ly  to  be  lamented  that  the  science  of  arithmetic  should  be 
almost  non-existent  among  the  people.  That  it  ia  so  is  evidenced 
by  Various  facts  which  have  come  under  my  observation.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  of  the  more  educated  persons,  a  large 
portion  are  unable  to  work  sums  in  the  compound  rules;  and  I 
ve  thai  there  is  a  general  ignorance  of  any  but  the  simplest 
operations  of  ciphering  among  all  classes.     It.  is  nererthel 

y  which  would  be  highly  estimated  were  examples  of  its 
Utility  act  before  the  eyes  of  the  people.     I  have  heard,  more  than 
ODCOj  expressions  of  wonder  from  |«rsons  in  the  middled  i- 
performances  within  the  daily  practice  of  common  counting-house 
clerks  in  England. 

No  geography  is  taught  in  my  district,  except  in  very  minute 
quanti  tea  in  a  few  only  of  the  superior  schools,  and  even  in  these 
t m it  few  children  can  name  the  chief  rivers,  or  any  but  the  capita] 

■  of  the  European  countries.      In  the  great  bulk  of  the  schools 
there  is  no  limit  tu  the  ignorance  of  the  children,  and  the 
difficulty  I  experienced  was  to  devise  questions  sufficiently  easy  to 
afford  them  any  chance  of  answering  me.     The  prevailing  belief 

tad    Ireland  is  a  town  somewhere  near  Wales,  Opinions  being 

i   whether  one  must  cross  the  water  to  get  there. 

ICO  has  been  placed  by  turns  in  each  quarter  of  tie  gl 

Bluck  people  have   been  assigned  to  every  country  except  Wales. 

A  decided  majority  of  the  whole  number  examined  do  not  know 
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the  tnm*j  of  the  country  theyara  liung  in,  and  have,  on  b 
naked  what  it  is,  mentioned  the  mime  of  the  village  or  county  they 
in.  facenaiug  higher  in  Lha  scale,  and  finding  London 
understood  to  be  the  capital  of  England,  I  have  almost  invariably 
failed,  even  in  the  bed  schools,  to  obtain  any  account  of  our  chief 
towns  and  rivers.  The  Thames  is  quite  as  often  thought  to  be  a 
town  or  a  country  as  a  river  ;  and  in  very  few  instances  have  1 
been  able  to  obtain  any  account  of  \\u>  manufactures  ami  industry 
ol  Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  or  Liverpool. 

Ignorance  of  geography  is  by  no  means  confined  tn  tin'  tower 
classes.  The  dissenting  minister  who  is  represented  by  Mr.  Owen 
(Evidence.  No.  11)  to  have  edified  his  hearers  with  a  description 
of  the  god  Ganges,  whom  the  pagans  carried  on  their  shoulders, 
and  made  the  people  worship,  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  informa- 
tion correal  in  Wales  on  such  subjects  among  all  but  the  superior 
classes. 

There  is  Do  hope  or  any  practical  instruction  in  geography  from 
ili  present  race  of  teachers.  They  who  endeavour  to  teach  it. 
have  little  notion  of  a  child's  chaotic  conception  of  countries  and 
oceans,  end  still  more  of  the  subordinate  divisions — towns,  river*, 
island*,  ami  lakes.  Little  is  done  to  give  the  child  ideas  on  the 
subject  —  it-;  first  stepping-stone  to  a  comprehension  of  what  the 
name-  which  it  uses  really  represent.  I  asked  five  children  in 
succession  what  they  thought  a  town  Was.  Two  thought  it  was 
like  the  village  they  were  in,  only  with  water  round  it.  Another 
thought  it  was  like  a  largo  church ;  and  two  only  said  it  was  a 
large  place,  but  evidently  without  any  definite  notion  on  the 
subject.  In  fact,  they  all,  more  or  less,  want  first  ideas.  The 
schoolmasters  who  attempt  to  leach  geography  merely  aim,  as 
usual,  in  cramming  the  children's  memory  with  quantities  of 
names.  Some  children  in  a  school  in  Radnorshire,  who  were 
almost  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  largest  towns  in  England,  were 
forthwith  catechised  by  the  master  on  the  tributaries  to  the  Missis- 
>i|  I  i.      Id  sdoona    found    in    these    schools,  and   are  not 

always  U  B  they  arc  found. 

Drawing,  history,  and  grammar,  with  very  few  and  rate  excep-  rin»inK,iiit- 
tion$,  are  untaught  in  my  district.    They  figure  occasionally  in  the  JJ"*"' 
schedules,  but,  as  regards  drawing,  it  is.  I  believe,  almost  confined 
to  the  Model  School  at   Brecknock,  and  consists  there  of  outline 
drawing  alone.    History  has  not  much  wider  extension;  and  whore 
ill  es  a  Bubjeet  of  Instruction,  1  have,  with  the  exception  of 
twoorat  most  three  schools,  found  it.  extend  no  further  than  a 
knowledge  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  the  names  of  the  English 
kings.     I  have  seldom  obtained  any  account  of  our  great 
or  of  the  inventions  which  mark  the  advances  of  civilization  e 
in  the  Model  School  at  Brecknock.       History  is  read,  uul  lai 
in  must  of  the  other  schools  where  it  figures  as  a  subject  of  ins) 
lion.     Little  grammar  is  taught  beyond  the  names  o\^  the  part-  of 
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speech,  and  that  very  seldom.    As  Mr.  Owen  Owen  remarks  in  hi* 
evidence*  the  schoolmasters  usually  "know  no  more  grammar 
than  the  poor  workman  on  the  road."       I   have  asked  the   I 
selected  by  (he  master  as  his  bestgramunuiaii-.  in  sever*!  schools, 
irhieh  is  the  adjective   in   the  sentence,  "  1  am  going  lo  beat  the 
dog,"  01  the  adverb  in  "  I  shall  stir  the  fire,'*  and  have  rarely  I 
them  fail  to  gueSi  half  the  words  in  Ihe  sentence;  so  thoroughly 
devoid  of  thought  or  inculcation  of  principle  is  the  whole 
teaching.    Kverythmg  is  done  by  memory,  little  or  nothing  by  any 
other  power  of  mind.     All  that  is  imparted  is  a  mass  of  crude  facts, 
of  which  there  is  no  power  of  practical  application.      Gram  mar 
figures  sometimes  as  a  subject  of  instruction  in  the  tables,  but  it  is 
only  nominally  taught  in  four  cases  out  of  five,  and  then  only  to  a 
wry  few  children  in  eftetl  school. 

Singing  is  very  well  taught  in  six  or  seven  schools,  ami  v  holly 
neglected  in  all  ihe  rest.  The  children  have  great  capacity  for  it, 
and  their  voices  arc  not  devoid  of  melody.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  .1  prevailing  taste. 

'Ihe  paucity  of  information  possessed  by  the  children,  alih 
arid  out  of  day-schools,  is  surprising.  I  have  oftener  found  idem 
ignorant  of  the  number  of  months  in  the  year,  or  of  the  name  of  the 
existing  month,  than  acquainted  with  ihem.  1'Vw  knew  the  number 
ofweeJu  in  a  year,  and  they  frequently  fancied  that  there  were  only 
six  days  in  the  week.  It  is  almost  universally  believed  that  ihe 
sun  goes  round  the  world.  Utter  ignorance  generally  prevails 
a*  to  tho  size  of  the  world  or  the  relative  position  of  countries,  run 
when  their  names  are  known.  Pew  know  their  own  ages.  Strange, 
notions  prevail  as  to  Her  Majesty,  who  is  generally  believed 
in  Loudon   '"  making  money." 

The  "  Notes  of  Schools"  given  ID  the    Appendix    in  frtmso  will 
suppU  ample  illustration  of  the  facts  I  have  related.      1  will  with 
your   Lordships'    permission   extract   such   portions   of  ihem    ifl 
will   illustrate   the.  dillerent   classes  of  schools  of  which    I    . 
spoken. 

Occasionally,  pleasing  instances  occurred  of  schools  where  mental 
exercise  prevailed,  and  sound  instruction  was  efficiently  given.     Of 
I  mi  of  Mrs.  Aotdell  at  Llandlv.  in  strict  connexion 
with  the  Established  Church,  presents  teelf  as  a  filling  esai 

n  pursued  is  similar  to,  but  not  precisely  in  accordance 
wiih.  that  of  the  Natn.uiil  Society, 
An,- 


Air 


After  s  careful  examination  of  the  higher  clasaca,  I  feci  justified  in 
Qg  terms  of  the  industry,  intelligence,  and  earnests**]  of 
'.''-  |l*jPfm""tt'  !   u   in  excellent  discipline,  i 

Ji  he  Inus  not  had  the  facility  of  a  gallery,  he  bus  used  the  practice 
ol  Questioning  will  so  macn  energy  nnd  met  tlint   ihe  understanding  mid 

>ftheehildi  tructed  Fn  mi  Scriptures,  and  In  those  element- 

nehea  ol  knowledge  winch  &r(  professed  to  be  taught.     Tl 
icstieassl  on  hnA  rerse,  both  u  to  iu  majeet  matter'nnd  the  soxnfjre* 
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hcneion  of  Wicti  GolUtetftl  topics  ns  appertained  to  it,  mid  especially  as  to 
the  meaning  of  words.  Each  child  who  cnn  UttWWr  hoMs  out  hib"  hand, 
tuid  places  arc  taken  in  the  u&ual  mode.  When  an  answer  was  given,  the 
other  children  were  often  aaked  whether  it  was  right,  mid  rartOM  puins 
nerc  taken  tn  ensure  the  continuance  of  their  attention.  I  examined 
both  claaneB  afterwnrds  in  ionic  detail,  and  found  their  knowledge  of 
Scripture  very  satisfactory,  and  ihcir  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
likewise.  The  master  cannot  speak  Welsh.  They  *pck  remarkablj  well. 
and,  as  far' as  I  could  judge,  were  forward  in  arithmetic.  Roth  classes 
rend  well.  They  were  defective,  as  usual,  in  a  com  pre  hen  a  ion  of  the 
Church  Catechism  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  this  was  the  only  defect 
I  noticed.  Taking  into  account  thojvery  inferior  capacity  of  the  children 
in  this  locality,  I  regard  this  ns  a  very  successful  school,  placed  moreover 
in  n  district  eminently  in  need  of  mental  and  apiriiiiii]  enlightenment.'' 

At  ihe  Ivlodd  Bcbool  at   Brecknock  and  (he  Wesley  an   (Siow'snumh 
Training   School)   al   Aberystwyth,  the   discipline   was  unusually  Stat 
:L,  and  mental  activity  if)  full  farce;  I   have  given   full   notes  ****■*• 
of  thett  school*.      The  Church   Schools  at   Hay,  and  the   Girls* 
School   at  Brecknock,  and  the    British   School  at  Talgarth 
desut'ving  of  commendation,  together  with  a  Few  others  ;   but  of  the 
great  majority   of  schools  m  my    district  the   following  notes  are 
nuf  evHiiiples. 

The  Church  School  of  St.  DavirTs,   Brecknock,  is  an   example  £5^' 
of  one  of  the  belter  class  of  schools.  '' ,'- 

Hiceki 

H  Tlit  muster  is  a  pains-taking  quiet  person,  and  evidently  desirous  to 
do  his  hot,  but  ui)  much  in  need  of  more  instruction.  lie  was  cou- 
sinntlynt  fault  both  in  grammar  and  pronunciation.  The  first  classes 
read  tit  his  selection  the  easy  lessons,  such  as  the  story  of  the  boy  and  the 
wolf,  be  questioning  them  in  yrcat  detail  afterwards  on  the  events  of  the 
narrative.  In  questioning  dUptiosUl  the  word  with  which  the  children 
supplied  tin;  ellipsis  was  always  too  obvious  to  uflunl  any  mental  t'.wn  Ess. 
T«J  fan  reftd  ||  my  request  ihe  2nd  chapter  of  St.  Mutthew;  ajjnu  i  i 
them   read   very    tolerably,    others   indifferently.       They  were    mmi 

I'ut  very  simple  questions  in  the  Testament.  Two  orthfC4 
of  the  elder  girls  answered  belter.  1ml  the  majoiily,  even  of  the  two  best 
Classen,  MM  unable  to  answer,  although  pence,  were  given  for  the  bttf 
answers.  Their  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words  was  imperfect, 
though  all  of  thciu  understood  English.   They  could  not  tell  the  meaning 

.lion,'  '  mm.*  or  ■  leuipeiiincc.'      In  the   Church   Catechi>in 

•  ••mselvcs  much  better,  lad  never*]  itt   the  explanations 

■hewsd  (  i a i  ns  had  been  tiken  to  make  them  imdersinnil  it    Ii» 

general  knowlcoi;<    It  .truin.lv  deficient, Bwl ««ne   ItBSW  cvui 

MM  iiiioihci  of  \\.:\>  01  weeks  in  ■  fWt*    In  arithmetic  lhc\  as  I 

Hard  ;   nun:'  it  them  could  doa  turn  in  compound  >u 
id  B&01     The  teeaaf  children  wt-rcablr  to  read  ■ 
in  any  books,     A  few  wrote  tolerably  well.    This  school 
instances  of  how  little  the  mere  zeal  of  mi  untrained   inn 
The  feusetl  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  few  mo  W*+ 

niiniler.  n    period    much   ton  short    to  supply   his  If   !»  la,  1 

understand,  »u  amiable  and  teachable  pertoii. " 
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A  rougher  and  inferior  descriptioi 
country  may  be  thus  illustrated  : — 

"  Nanbiii.,  Radnormiire. — I  visited  this  pariah  on  October  30th, 
184(i,  and  with  some  difficulty  discovered  the  day-school.  Having  been 
assured  it  was  at  the  church,  I  tried  in  vain  to  nrain  access  to  the  build- 
ing itself;  and  as  I  was  turning  away  in  despair,  I  heard  the  hum  of  s 
Bchool  in  a  wooden  hut,  in  the  last  state  of  decay,  with  extensive  plain* 
of  mud  in  front,  and  a  pig  asleep  at  the  door.  Thethatch  was  moulder- 
ing away,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  whole  hoard  in  the  entire  building. 
tog  passed  through  a  sepulchral  sort  of  kitchen,  I  obtained  accets 
throagD  it  to  the  Bchool-room — an  inner  room,  or  rather  a  slip  of  one,  in 
which  it  was  not  easy  to  steer  one's  way  safely  through  the  beams  and 
rafters  by  the  dim  light  of  two  minute  windows,  one  at  cither  end.  A 
handful  of  children  were  ranged  on  rude  seats  along  the  walls.  The  6r*l 
class,  consisting  of  four  boys  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  were  called 
up  hy  the  master,  who  put  them  on  in  the  Ut  chapter  of  Isaiah,  - 
one  or  two  of  them  managed  to  rend  with  tolerable  correctness,  pro- 
nouncing the  words  with  great  propriety  of  accent.  The  muster  asked 
un  questions;  and  on  my  inquiring  whether  he  ever  did  so,  lie  said  *  \'«  , 
that  is  not  done  except  on  Sundays.*  I  then  requested  the  first  class  of 
girls  to  be  brought  up,  who  read  the  2nd  chapter  of  St.  John  much  in 
the  same  manner, — some  of  them  with  more  difficulty  than  the  boys.  1 
then  began  my  examination.  Of  a  Prophet,  not  one  of  them,  buys  or 
girls,  had  the  slightest  notion  of  the  meaning.  I  explained,  anil 
what  great  event  and  what  great  person  the  Prophets  foretuld.  The 
r  then  put  the  answer  in  their  mouths,  and  snid,  l  Don't  you  know 
it  was  Christ?'  upon  which  two  said,  \No,  they  did  not  know.'  I  then 
asked  who  Christ  was,  with  exactly  the  same  result.  None  could  Ml 
why  he  died,  except  two  of  the  girls,  both  of  whom  also  knew  thai  !,<• 
had  been  crucified  and  baptised,  but  none  could  tell  who  he  was  bet! 
by,  or  what  disciples  were.  Miracles  one  or  two  explained.  Not  one 
of  the  hoys  knew  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  words  I  asked  them  about  m 
the  chapter  they  hud  been  reading.  In  spelling  they  were  somewhat 
more  advanced,  but  made  several  mistakes.  Two  boys  only  were  selected 
as  arithmetician?,  but  neither  of  them  knew  how  many  5X9  was,  or 
4X9.  3  x  G  was  the  hardest  question  I  could  get  nnswered  rightly  j  and 
I  did  not  pursue  this  branch  of  the  examination  further,  although  one  of 
the  bnys  had  heen  writing  a  quantity  of  bills  of  parcels  in  his  copy-book. 
Generul  knowledge  ranged  between  the  days  of  the  week  and  names  of 
the  month*,  but  did  not  extend  to  the  weeks  in  the  year,  which  the  head 
boy  thought  ait  re  sixty-two.  In  geography  I  found  correct  notions  as 
to  London,  and  Ireland,  and  Wales,  but  found  it  useless  to  go  further. 
The  Writing  was  tolerably  good,  the  muster  writing  a  bold  hand  himself, 
which  one  of  the  girls  had  copied  precisely.  The  spelling  in  the  copies 
was  extremely  bad,  thus  confirming  the  children  in  their  bundereby  dint 
of  repetition  without  correction.  Three  children  from  a  lower  class  I 
found  learning  to  read  m  the  20ih  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  who  had  not  the 
most  distant  notion  of  what  was  mcaut  by  Christ  ur  the*  Gospel  ;  one  of 
them  was  only  seven  and  n-half  ycors  old.  The  master  had  the  school  in 
excellent  discipline  ;  the  children  were  us  orderly  as  possible,  and  1  was 
Orach  pleased  with  their  civil  quiet  manner.  I  heard  Afterwards  that  he 
whs  a  clever  man,  which  I  cau  easily  believe  j  but  his  whole  income  is 


under  15/.  per  annum.  The  children  attend  very  irregularly,  nnd  he 
teach  esquitc  no  much  as  1»c  bargains,  or  ia  perhaps  expected  to  do." 
A  still  rougher  specimen  of  a  country  Church  school  exists  ;it 
"  Llandul.vs,  on  Tyr-v-Abad,  in  Bhecknocksiiire. — I  visited  this  rhuirh 
pariah  on  February  2nd,  accompanied  by  my  Assistant,  Mr.  Jones,  mid  Tyry'-Ai-Mi. 
Mr.  Hams,  a  farmer  of  Llandilo-fun,  who  had  guided  us  across  tlic 
mountains  winch  dissever  this  desolate  parish  from  the  cultivated  parts 
of  the  country.  It  ia  imbedded  in  mountains,  and  excepting  thai  il  forma 
n  thoroughfare  for  cattle  on  their  woy  to  Carmarthenshire  to  the  English 
markets,  is  out  of  the  way  of  all  intercourse  with  the  surrounding  and 
distant  villages.  The  church  is  a  small  barn-like  building,  with  large 
holes  in  the  roof,  and  evincing  every  symptom  of  neglect  and  discomfort. 
The  day-school  is  held  in  it.  At  the  end  opposite  to  the  chancel,  in  an 
open  space,  nt  the  side  of  one  of  the  pews  in  the  aisle,  we  found  a  large 
peat  fire  piled  up  on  the  floor,  without  any  sort  of  grate,  and  the  smoke 
Ending  its  way,  after  filling  the  church,  out  of  the  holes  in  the  roof. 
Twenty  boys  and  girls  were  crowded  round  this  peat  fire,  each  rending  Ins 
or  her  lesson  aloud  out  of  dilapidated  primers  or  doge'-carcd  Testaments; 
a)]  except  two  were  Tending  English.  The  master  sat  among  them  Willi 
his  hat  on,  which  he  kept  on  during  the  whole  time  I  remained  in  the 
church.  Five  only  could  read  the  Testament,  which  they  did  very  In- 
diiVcrently,  mispronouncing  the  words  perpetually.  The  master  said  fc  he 
never  questioned  them,  it  waB  no  use  to  try."  I  did  however  try  with 
ten  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  Hchool.  Three  thought  Christ  never  came 
intu  the  world ;  thereat  knew  who  he  was  ;  four  did  not  know  whether 
he  was  coming  agnin ;  and  two  thought  when  he  came  ngnin  it  would  be 
to  save  sinners;  three  knew  about  his  death,  and  one  only  answered 
questions  as  to  the  means  of  salvation.  None  knew  who  the  Apostles 
were  ;  and  the  only  answers  given  to  *  Who  was  St.  Paul  ?'  were  '  Jesus 
Christ,1  nnd  *  A  writer.'  They  spelt  EogliBh  remarkably  well,  though 
they  scarcely  understood  the  meaning  of  any  English  words.  They 
answered  nil  questions  as  to  the  days  in  the  year,  &c,  and  hud  a  tolerable 
notion  of  the  multiplication  table.  These  children  were  evidently  very 
shrewd  and  quick.  One  or  two  ciphered  tolerably,  and  one  was  in  the 
higher  rules.  Their  writing,  as  far  as  it  extended,  was  very  had ;  u 
tabic  wos  formed  for  this  purpose  by  putting  a  desk  on  the  pews,  nt 
which  the  achulars  stood.  The  muster  used  the  church  Bible  to  hear 
the  children  read  in  while  I  was  there.  A  Sunday-school  is  held  in  this 
church  by  the  Calvinistic  .Methodists.'* 

The  Adventure  Schools,  which  arc  very  numerous,  present  vnri-  AJmj 
oiis  degrees  of  iaeficifDCT,      Among  the  best  was  the  following,     °* 
though  one  of  very  humble  pretensions  : 

11  Pen-y-Gorn    Atfomtttrt    I )>»/ -school, — I    visited   this    school  on 
November  25th,  1846.     It  is  kept  in  a  tlnrnp  cottage  by  the  roud-sidc, 
converted  into  a  Behool-room  by  simply  replacing  the  furniture  with  a 
few   crazy    benches,  a  chair,   nnd    a  couple  of  tables.      The   floor  is 
damp  ground,  and  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  light  to   read  by  in   bp 
daylight,  without  going  close  to  one  or  two  miserable  little  wit 
which    alone  light  this   den.      Notwithstanding  this    very  unpn  > 
exterior,  [  found  far  more  progress  and  acquirement  in  this  school  u 
in  moat  others,  owing  entirely  to  the  natural  ability  and  umitunlly  goo< 
education  of  the  teacher,  a  young  married  womau,  named  Jane  Thomw, 
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wholly  had  h  attendance  of  upward*  of  forty  children  daring  the  year 

and  n  quarter  the  school  has  been  established.  Hci  recent  murriugc  hail 
caused  an  interruption  in  the  business  of  the  school,  and  had  resulted  in 
a  decreased  number  of  scholars  on  the  day  of  my  vUit.  No  particular 
1  of  teaching  was  adopted,  but  the  Babel  fashion  of  every  child 
learning  its  lesson  aloud,  was  repudiated  in  this  school,  and  the  mistress 
:<j>|uired  to  have  succeeded  in  imparting  much  uf  her  own  know] 
and  acquirements  to  her  little  pupils  in  her  own  homely  method,  sometime! 
by  class,  and  sometimes  by  individual  instruction.  She  also  occasionally 
employed  monitorial  aid.  She  heard  her  be*tcla»a  ivadsome  of  the 
scraps  of  ■  science'  appended  to  Vyse'sNcw  London  Spclling-Book.  She 
read  with  them,  and  some  of  them  read  sad  pronounced  very  nicely  ;  and 
she  questioned  them  with  tolerable  fulness  on  the  meaning  of  words,  and 
on  the  simple  points  elicited  by  the  subject.    I  asked  them  the  mean:: 

Iture,  using  the  English  word,  and  they  immediately  answered  mc 
a  Welsh.  To  the  question,  *  What  is  anatomy?'  I  had  the 
answer  in  Welsh  *  Cutting  up  a  body.'  I  next  examined  n  larger  class 
in  the  Qth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  and  obtained  from  the  girls  very  satis- 
factory answer*  to  my  questions  on  thnt  chapter,  relating  to  the  mil. 
missions,  and  death  of  Christ ;  the  conversion  of  Si.  Paul ;  and  in  the  Old 
Testament,  questiona  on  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  history  of 
Muses  and  Joshua,  and  the  miracles  wrought  by  them,  were  correctly 
answered  upon  the  whole.  They  also  gave  many  correct  answers  in 
grapliy,  and  ton  ceilain  very  limited  extent  were  able  to  do  mental  ai  il- 
melic.  The  huys  were  very  backward  :  a  penny  was  ottered  in  vain  fbl  an 
explanation  uf  what  parables  meant.  Most  of  these  boys  had  been  at  the 
school  at  Uanfih&ngel,  and  seemed  to  have  learnt  nothing  there.  With 
gnat  difficulty,  and  after  many  uuesscs,  4x5  was  accomplished.  The 
mistress  does  not  appear  to  give  the  same  attention  to  the  boys  which  she 
paya  to  the  girls,  some  of  whom  write  well  and  are  remarkably  proficient  in 
spelling:  grief, deceive,  twugh,  through,  anil  even  physician,  were coi i 
Spelt*  The  mistress  is  desirous  of  improving  her  natural  capacity,  which 
1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  is  considerable,  in  a  good  training  school  ; 
were  she  enabled  to  do  so  she  would  in  all  probability  prove  an  excellent 
mistress.  Several  of  the  children  learn  sewing  and  (auey  work,  winch 
she  seemed  quite  competent  to  teach." 

An  inferior  but  more  common  desoriptioti  of  country  adventure 
ooboo]  was  that  at  Pent  re  Rhys,  near  Llanwenoa,  iii  Cardigaa- 
shire : — 

"  The  schoolroom  was  originally  a  caw-shed,  converted  into  eechool- 
room  without  any  attempt  even  to  mend  the  paving  of  the  tfoor,  which 
Was  well  worn  ond  so  uneven  that  the  rough  benches  in  it  were  propped 
Up  by  large  stones  ;  the  walls  were  iji  mud,  the  roof  of  decayed  lii  itch, 
without  any  attempt  at  a  ceiling;  nnd  there  were  only  two  small  windows 
at  each  end,  affording  little  light  in  the  middle  of  the  place.  The  door 
w  a  lull  ol  holes,  and  there  was  neither  fire  nor  fireplace  to  counteract  the. 
'hilly  dampness  of  the  place,  the  ground  being  wet  and  muddy  from  the 
trickling  "f  water  through  the  roof.  The  entire  area  nf  the  place'waa  10ft. 
hy  IC  ft,  N<i  leas  limn  eighteen  unnmth  boys  and  girls,  in  the  primitive 
dresses  of  the  country,  were  stowed  on  the  benches  which  were  ranged 
along  the  walls.  There  were  two  square  tables,  one  at  either  end  of  tin.- 
and  a  chair  foi  the  master,  and  thu formed  ihe  whole  furniture  of 
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the  school.    Each  child  had  a  book,  ftod  nearly  nil  w^rc  reading  aloud, 

ench  by  himself.  The  master,  a  poor  Imlf-Miuva!  looking  nun.  I  MDJ  Dill 
roil  in  hand  lo  meet  us.  Our  visit,  he  suid,  was  not  unexpected,  a*  lie 
heard  we  were  going  about.  I  requested  him  lo  coll  up  ttfjfat  oi  his  beat 
irs  (classes  there  were  none),  and  give  thorn  a  lesson  in  his  usual 
way,  He  did  so  rather  reluctantly,  and  put  them  upon  the  lot  chapter 
of  the  2nd  Eputlc  of  Timothy,  in  English,  no  Welsh  being  taught  in 
the  school.  They  read  verse  by  verse  very  imperfectly,  frequently  mis- 
taking the  pronunciation  of  words,  and  but  very  seldom  corrected  M  the 
master,  who  it  appeared  shortly  knew  next  to  nothing  of  the  language  Iiim- 
tclf.  Where  the  pronunciation  was  correct,  I  remarked  thai  the  accent 
was  good — decide  Hy  puicr  than  in  mnt-t  of  the  villages  of  England.  The 
master  said  that  he  never  explained  the  meaning  of  any  tubieot,  bttl 
they  bud  done  rendinj.'  went  immediately  to  spelling.  The  only 
thing  attempted  seemed  lo  be,  lo  tell  them  the  meaning  of  nil  the  En 
words  he  knew  himself  in  Welsh.  This  I  have  by  no  means  found  in- 
variably  the  ease.  Thus  ihe  children,  who  always  learn  the  meaning  of 
w  >nll  m  rv  utft  when  they  are  taught  then  at  nil,  were  able  to  translate 
most  bunpL  words  into  Welsh,  but  to  that  extent  only  were  learning 
English.  The  word  '  gospel'  they  thought  meant  '  condemnation,"  but 
they  knew  what  son,  father,  prayers,  lands,  Ac,  meant.  They  had  not 
the  most  distant  comprehension,  however,  ot  the  meaning  of  what  they 
read  mechanically  in  the  Scriptures.  Finding  this  lobe  ihe  cane,  I  com- 
menced an  examination  Ol  all  they  knew,  e\ciy  Question  being  tnn, 
into  Welsh  by  Mr.  Lewis;  and,  in  order  that  ihey  should  really  try  to 
rt  their  iinii'l;,  [  promised  and  gave  a  penny  for  every 
right  answer,  the  only  satisfactory  means  of  an  exhaustive  examination  in 
such  schools.  Six  out  of  seven  did  not  Know  who  Christ  was,  nor  hod 
CTCI  heard  of  a  good  man  coming  to  the  earth  to  save  sinners;  but  the 
eighth,  a  tjirl,  had  heard  it  was  the  Son  of  God.  None  knew  whether 
.son  earth  now  or  not.  Five  knew  that  if  they  were  bad  they  should 
go  to  hell;  most  of  them  did  not  knuw  where  they  should  go  if  they 
were  (food.  They  had  no  notion  whatever  of  the  meaning  of  different 
countries  or  of  the  commonest  subjects.  The  days  in  the  year  were  said 
to  be  200  :  and  one  only  knew  the  names  of  the  months.  Of  arithmetic 
they  knew  next  to  nothing,  nor  could  any  of  them  tell  how  much  3fcW. 
Blade,  or  what  wia  7  x  8.  Some  were  attempting  to  write  ;  hut  the  only 
object  of  tlie  school  was  to  teach  the  bare  power  of  reading  English 
words,  without  any  attempt  to  do  so  with  comprehension  of  anything. 
These  schools,  of  which  this  is  one  of  a  large  class  m  this  country,  it 
not  for  the  purpose  of  mental  instruction,  or  of  education  in  any  single 
ol*  the  word,  bul  for  that  of  accustoming  the  eyes  to  certain  signs, 
and  the  mouth  Lo  utter  corresponding  sounds  ;  add  to  this  n  rude  notion 
of  writing,  nnd  that  is  the  sum  of  the  schooling  in  the  majority  of  the 
parishes  in  this  county.  The  schoolmaster  in  this  instances  knew  very 
little  more  than  the  scholars,  nor  is  it  at  nil  expected  that  be  should. 
Bis  total  income  was  12/.  per  annum,  out  of  which  he  paid  10*.  lor  the 
rent  of  the  school-shed." 

The  endowed  schools  are  little  more  efficient  \hj 
Til--  ftcfcojo)  .it  Pre^tBjtgne  is  richly  endowed: — 

"  The  school-house  is  an  oblong  room,  substantially  built,  30 
18  feet.     The  school  furniture  consists  ofn  few  old  no  til 
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an  mi  dttks  and  benches,  placed  lengthways  down  the  room.  The* 
no  block  boards,  nor  mape,  nM  apparatus  of  any  kinder  sort.  There  urc 
few  bmka  except  Bibles  and  Testament*,  the  children  being  obliged  to 
find  all  they  use.  The  master,  Mr.  Robert  Phillips,  is  5G.  an  niniable 
■Bd  worthy  man,  but  on  invalid,  and  both  in  body  Mid  niiudniterH  unfit 
for  hip  post.  In  the  presence  of  Richard  Daviee,  Esq.,  M.P.,onc  of  the 
trustees  (who  remained  the  whole  time  of  the  examination),  I  requested 
tin1  master  to  cull  up  all  who  could  read  in  the  Testament.  Eighteen 
boys  accordingly  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  most  of  them  reading  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  hut  wholly  without  emphasis  or  expression.  Ii  proved 
to  be  utterly  useless  to  question  them  ;  the  master  said  he  only  did  to 
occasionally.  Oue  only  knew  how  Moses  crossed  the  Red  Sea.  They 
knew  nothing  that  he  did  in  the  wilderness  one  child  only  excepted,  n  liu 
remembered  the  striking  of  the  rock.  Isaac  they  thought  was  the  son  of 
Jacob;  and  only  after  much  effort  one  remembered  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Abraham.  They  could  mention  no  parable  which  taught  the  duty  of 
benevolence  and  kindness,  and  remembered  none  except  the  ten  virgins, 
and  they  did  not  know  what  it  meant.  They  repeated  the  Church 
it  mm,  butnotasingleexpression,  even  in  the  most  important  postage*, 
can I<1  they  explain.  They  could  give  no  explanation  of  what '  inheritor* 
of  the  kingdom  of  hern  en*  meant,  nor  of1  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.1 
They  were  equally  unable  to  answer  simple  questions  in  geography  ;  tliry 
knew  next  to  nothing  of  the  chief  towns  of  England,  or  of  their  produc- 
tions, end  merely  the  names  of  the  chief  countries  in  Europe.  The  1  I 
said  he  taught  grammar,  but  none  of  the  scholars  pointed  out  as  learning 
it  could  mention  a  conjunction  ;  nnd  when  I  asked  them  which  was  the 
adjective  in  the  sentence  ■  I  have  stirred  the  tire,'  they  guessed  '  lire,* 
kfld  'stirred,' and  not  one  of  them  discovered  that  it  contained  DO  u  djcclive. 
Twenty  only  arcin  arithmetic,  and  one  only  appeared  to  me  to  be  pro- 
ficient. There  is  one  redeeming  feature  in  this  school — the  writing;  taught 
is  excellent;  the  master  excela  in  penmanship,  and  so  do  his  scholars  ; 
but  in  other  respects  the  school  appeared  to  be  very  ill  conducted.  The 
children  evinced  no  symptom  of  mental  culture  of  any  kind;  nnd  it  u 
be  the  object  of  the  charity  '  to  impart  learning  and  virtue  and  to  teach 
the  Latin  language,  the  English  grammar,  nnd  useful  knowledge/ it  is 
Certainly  not  fulfilled  by  the  present  system  many  one  respect." 

The  schools  under  Mrs.  Bevnn's  charity  ate,  if  possible,  less 
efficient.     There  is  one  at  EJangoedmor*.  in  Cardiganshire? — 

"  Ft  is  held  in  n  wretched  hut,  in  a  damp  lane,  furnished  by  the  parish, 
Mr.  Jenkins-,  the  churchwarden,  accompanied  me.  Before  we  reached 
the  door  the  hum  of  many  \oiccs  was  audible,  and  it  was  only  by  two 
loud  blows  of  the  masters  stick  on  the  table  that  silence  was  restored. 
The  interior  of  the  school  was  forbidding  in  the  extreme.  Two  or  three 
old  tables  and  a  few  benches  were  the  only  school  furniture.  The 
floor  was  wet  and  muddy,  and  there  was  no  ceiling  of  any  sort,  and  u 
very  small  fire.  All  the  children  had  been  rending  aloud  out  ofvariod 
books,  from  Isaiah  to  Reading  made  Easy.  They  were  reading;  English 
exclusively.  The  first  class  read  the  8th  chapter  of  Genesis;  they 
understood  next  to  nothing  about  it.  Mr.  Price  translated  all  my  ques- 
tions into  Webb)  ns  usual,  and  pence  were  offered  and  given  for  correct 
answer*.  Some  questions  were  tolerably  well  answered.  Judea  wns 
Baid  to  be  in  England.     Christ  was  crucified  in  Bethlehem.     Moses  mode 
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the  ark,  and  killed  o  man.  They  spelt  tolerably  well,  Only  0  fen 
wrote  ropieff,  and  one  which  Was  ftllOWn  to  me  was  very  uidilltTcut. 
dunetia  this  class  fur  exceeded  the  generality  of  aehouira  in  ihcse 
schools.  They  learn,  and  repeated  the  Church  Catechism,  according  to 
the-  will  of  Mrs.  Ik'vfin,  l)iit  none  of  the  younger  children  understood  one 
word  of  it,  and  the  older  ones  but  very  partially  and  imperfectly.  The 
following  were  some  of  the  answers  of  the  first  class:— -Godfather  MU 
thought  to  mean  God  ihe  Father  ;  godmother,  mother  ;  they  promised 
*  to  give  us  three  names-'  'Inheritor'  meant  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
and  none  knew  the  meaning  of  'pomps  and  vanity,'  or  'the  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith."  '  Authority1  meant  to  trust  in.  [  examined  the 
second  class;  they  understood  the  meaning  of  neither  'ruler,' '  false,' or 
Mrue,'  in  Welsh,  and  spelt  only  very  easy  words  rightly.  They  read 
the  13th  chapter  of  Romans  wretchedly,  often  quite  unintelligibly.  'I  he 
master  occasionally  corrected,  but  did  not  often  show  how  to  pronounce, 
once  or  twice  showing  them  wrongly.  After  promising  to  Rive  penrc 
for  the  best  answer*,  and  every  question  being  translated,  I  was  told  that 
Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  ;  that  he  was  nailed  to  sticks,  and  put  to  death 
by  two  thieves  ;  that  God  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  that  Paul  was 
thesameasGod  ;  that  we  uni>tpray  for  victuals  and  clothes,  and  to  be  kept 
alive,  and  for  nothing  else.  Three  out  of  eight  said  there  was  no  life  after 
this  j  five  thought  there  was.  Three  only  could  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  ; 
and  not  one  of  them  understood  it.  They  learnt  no  arithmetic.  This 
country  is  the  hind  of  Canaan.  England  is  a  town,  and  so  is  Ireland  ; 
and  London  is  a  town  in  Wales.  There  arc  six  days  in  the  week,  and 
fourteen  months  in  the  year.  In  this  school,  as  in  most  others,  the  only 
attempt  is  to  uankc  the  children  read  English.  All  other  effort!  are  insig- 
nificant and  thought  unprofitable,  ami  arc  at  least  wholly  neglected. 
The  master,  X  understood,  was  u  respectable  and  amiable  man,  but  wholly 

trained  nnd  unfilled  for  a  schoolmaster." 

I    will    conclude  these  extracts  with  a  Report,  by  my  assistant,  jftjwy' 
.Mr.  IVnry.  of  a  school  supported  by  DiaMMetfl  aJ  Myciroyiin.  in 
Cardiganshire : — 

"  I  Visited  to-day  u  day-school  nt  Mydroylin,  in  the  parish  of  Llananh. 
The  room  in  which  the  school  is  held  is  a  low,  dark,  damp  building, 
erected  partly  of  stone  nnd  partly  of  mud,  and  thatched  with  straw,  alto- 
gether unfit  for  a  place  lo  conduct  a  school  in.  The  floor  of  it  on  the 
day  1  visited  it  was  completely  covered  with  mud  and  water,  worse  than 
funic  places  on  a  country  road  on  a  wet  day.  There  WM  a  small  fi re- 
made of  wood  in  a  coiner  on  the  Moor,  yielding  fery  little  neat  to  the 
nearest  to  it,  but  filling  the  room  with  smoke.  Inthisinhospitable  place 
I  had  tu  remain  on  a  cold,  snowy  day,  to  collect  the  information  required 
to  fill  the  schedule,  and  examine  the  scholars,  for  nearly  two  noun* 
Eight  boys  read  very  imperfectly  w  part  of  the  3rd  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Ruih.  They  spelled  the  most  difficult,  words  in  the  chapter  very 
correctly,  for  there  is  generally  more  attention  paid  to  spelling  than  to 
any  other  branch  of  school  instruction  in  these  districts.  Hut  when  X 
examined  them  as  to  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  words,  in  order  to  ace  if 
they  understood  what  they  read,  I  found  them  quite  unable  to  explain  to 
me  anything  of  what  they  read,  or  even  give  the  corresponding  Welsh 
words,  hut  in  a  few  instances.  They  were  also  more  than  usually 
deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  events  and  persons  recorded  in  the 
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Scripture*,  such  as  i)»e  deluge,   ihe   cnll   o?  ..    the    captivity 

of    the    Israelites    in    Egypt,  and    their    journey    in    the    wilderness, 
&c.     They  knew   scarcely   anything   about   Nuah,  Abraham,   Moses, 
1,  Solomon,  or  even  Jesus  Christ.     They  said  he  cam c  to  save 
sinners,  hut  did   not  know  what  is  meant  by  the  word  shiner,  nor 
Jesus  Christ  had  dune  to  save  sinners.     1  asked  each  of  them  if 
attended  Sunday-school,  and  they  idl  said  that  they  did,  but  seldom.    In 
i  il  knowledge  they  wen;  all  very  deficient.     Not  one  knew  correctlj 
DOW  many  days  there   ire    in  |  week,  nor  how  many  months,  \\feks,  U 
Am  in  a  year,  nor  even  the  name  of  the  present  month.     In  arithmetic 
ili-r     wn»  only  one  scholar,  and   he  was  juat  commencing  numer; 
The  writing  of  the  scholars  was  very  badly  and  slovenly  executed.    The 
copies  set  by  the  master  fur  the  pupils  to  imitate  were  very  irapcj 
In  Knglish  Grammar  there  was  one  boy,  but  he  did  not  know  the  parti 
of  speech,  nor  did  he  understand  anything  of  what  he   commuted  to 
memory  on  this  subject.      The  master  is  n  man  of  60  years  of  kgfe, 

person  a  T  named  in  my  Report  for  Dihewyd  as  being  unable  lu 
rinse  »  school  this  year,  though  hfl  was  there  last  year,  on  nccount  of  lii* 
incompetency.  He  was  a  labourer  until  he  was  forty  years  of  age,  and 
(hen  he  had  no  advantages  to  qualify  him  to  he  a  schoolmaster.  The 
principal  persons  connected  with  the  Independent  chapel  near  thi* 
schoolroom,  uud  where  the  school  wss  held  until  ilie  chapel  was  re- 
ceiitly  rebuilt,  informed  me  that  they  were  aware  of  the  need  lor  a  more 
convenient  schoolroom  and  a  better  qualified  teacher,  snd  that  th«" 
selected  a  piece  of  ground  to  build  a  new  room  to  contain  150  scholars. 
and  they  were  iibuut  sending  up  a  memorial  to  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  an  the  subject. 

81  (^'g'""'!)  Hknrv  Penhv,  Assistant. 
"December  \\th,  1846." 
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The  result  of  the  inquiry  which  was  instituted  in  some  schools 
into  the  number  of  children  in  each  department  of  instruction  j~ 
given  in  detail  in  the  tables  in  Appendix  C.  I  regret  that  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining  these  facts  with  any  certainty, 
owing  to  the  non-classification  and  absences  of  the  scholars,  does 
not  permit  me  to  present  these  results  with  confidence  i:i  (heir 
accuracy.  In  many  cases  I  was  obliged  to  rely  in  great  measure 
on  tlir  statements  ofthe  masters,  who  had  a  motive  and  facUiti" 
exaggeration  which  I  had  inadequate  means  of  checking. 

Of  277*  children  in   153  schools   of  all   classes,  the  follov 
are   (he   numbers  in  each    class  of  instruction   according   to    the 

returns  i — 
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Niunl-T  ut 
Scholar* 

la  mil 


RcIirmius  Insiniction; 

Hotv  

i     ■   -lii^in  or  other  Religious  Formulary 

Read  hi',:  i 

[.v(er«  awl  MoaoiyllaMoa       .      ■      •      . 
1U-a>lin£  Simple  Narrative's  . 

Keailin,*  vilU  Kuw       ...... 

\\  nli  Fluency  nnrl  Exnn-Mtun      .     •     . 

Writing  ; 

Willi  Chalk  on  thu  Wall,  or  on  a  Board 

Ob  SUM 

On  l'.i|  it     ......... 

Arithmetic: 

r.'di'nilg    Kii~!    Uulot 

Ki-iluciioo  and  Compound  Rule*.     .     ■ 

Rule  of  Thief,  &c 

Mental  Arithmetic.     ...... 

iphjr  ■      • 

.    .k-  i-h  Gramme:  .       ....... 

l.tv-n.jl    ^i' 

UUton  of  KdbI  i  hI     ....... 

tftlllc 

Lini-.it  Drawing  •  «•••■«■ 
Land  Surveying  ••.....■ 
Navigation  .......... 


L447 

8C6 


7.0 
fill 

39 


1 
596 

,144 


700 
'-'•.0 
164 

117 

295 
873 

50 

Wl 

317 

30 
4 
6 


Ont»iimii 
Bfopoitioftaf 
BafieUn  In 


53-09 

31-17 


25-91 
31-09 

1-40 


0-03 
9 I  •  4  '. 

41-ia 


8»U'J 

7-81 

1-G5 
9"  J 
L-70 
4*03 

II-il 

1-07 

•U 

.21 


- 

Subkol  I. 
laugh*  nni  nf 


-I'l 
G 


VII. — The  Sundav-Schools. 

The  Sunday-schools  have  proved,  as  my  instructions  led  me  to 
i(  B  vvry  marked  feature  in  the  mental  and  religious progress 
of  the  people ;  and  being  essentially  a  spontaneous  effort  of  Chris- 
tian seal  titty  are  well  entitled  to  respectful  consideration.  They 
are  thus  distributed  among  the  various  religious  congregations  in 
eacli  couuly  of  my  district: — 


Sund**  - 

■caooUi.i.*. 
tiof. 


m 


On  the  State  of  Education  in  Wales, — 


Number*,  Aoes,  and  R  sua  tots  Psrsuaiions  of  Surdai- 


ConiregftUoa  «w  HeeU 


Brsckkocxihibi. 

Church  of  England 
BaptiiU  .  .  . 
Calf  iniitic  Methodiita 
Independent!  •  > 
Weileyan  Method  iiti 
Other  denominaiiuua 

Totals  .     .     . 


Cardioamhirr. 

Church  of  England . 
Baptuti  .... 

Calfiuistic  Methodist; 
Independent,       a      . 
Wcileran  Mrtlimliiti 
Other  denomination! 


Numiii  Of  Sciol*««. 


Under  15  Yc*t». 


920 

632 

858 

1,081 

193 

228 


1,104 
540 
792 
970 

156 
209 


181  13.912   3,771 


2,024 

1,172 

1,650 

2,051 

349 

437 


1,179 
377 

2,446 
837 
374 


1,075 

392 

2,611 

869 

3G2 


Totala . 


Radkqhbiure. 


.    206  15,213  15.309 


Church  of  England .  !  25 
Baptists  .     .     .     .  i    9 

Calf  iniitic  Methodiitr  7 
Independent!  •  .  •  6 
Weileyan  Methodiiti  '  4 
Other  denomination!  j    2 


553 

113 
96 

106 
67 
42 


7,683 


Above  15  Ynra. 


202 
61) 
1,227 
1,294 
116 
221 


3,671 


2,254 

769 

5,057 

1,706 

736 


10,522 


Total!  . 


" 


13  I     979 


554 

93 

109 

116 

74 

49 


1,107 
208 
205 
222 
141 
91 


1,009 
654 

3,962 
,949 
571 


183 
349 
865 
735 
58 
110 


2,300 


5,971 


811 
602 

4,757 

1,828 

4G6 


1,820 
1,256 
8-719 
3,777 
1,037 


8,145  8,4G4 


Cmtmlnul  Profor- 

I       limi  or  Srboian 
nodex  1ft  to  the  »Mr| 
Number  of  each  g*d 
n  School. 


Mil 


2,409*82-0 
2,132 
3,742 
4,080 

523 

7C8 


50-8 
41-1 
45-6 
62-5 

50  8 


13,654  51-fi 


•85 
60 
47 
56 

72 
65 


62-1 


I 

4,074  53-9 

2,025  36* 5 

I3,;76  38-1 

5,483  30-0 

1.773  39-li 


16,609  27.131   39-0 


995    1,974         193 


^ta'1!11*!  ^""i440  io'104  io°75  «w»li*i» 


142 


335 


10,906  ;22,915 


1,146  96-2 

302  68-0 

299  60 -b 

304  75-2 

167  77-0 


57-0) 
39-4 
35-4 
32-2 
43 


38-5 


91100-0100-0 


55  • 
4M 

60-.ll 
66-7 
96-1 


56-1 


55-3 

37-9 
36-7 
31-1 
41 


38-8 


2,309   83-5'  87-5 


96-6, 
68-8 
68-i 
73-o! 

84-4 
100-0 

85-5 


43,094  45-7   48-0   46-8 


*  Theia  an  the  proportion!  which  each  avx  under  15  bean  to  tht 
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SCHOOI 

ft  > "iili  thai*  Proportioi 

In  lliti  Pui«i:nr;u^ 

. 

h 

3 

Oaleiimal 

I'roport 

.in  of  s-Uui.i*  nf  Dt4b  CltM 

lullie  !•■■   il   T  ■ 

■olaliub  «f  tin*  -11111  S** 

■ 

1 

i   Horn 

b  w  Tmchh*. 

.Oil    \£ 

Id  ewcti  I'utiDly. 

|l 

Isj 

Under  15. 

Abow  15. 

i 
i 

1 

i 

i 

B  e 

Is 

i 

1 

J 

"3 

1 

i 

* 
1 

1 

i 

i 

| 

130 

133 

MS 

10 

10  9 

9-6 

11-4 

10-3 

l-i 

1-0       10 

4*4 

1 ,351 

127 

262 

r^ 

340 

,  . 

15-9 

0-6 

5-0 

G-l 

3-3 

1-9     2-6 

3-8 

341 

122 

431 

Hi) 

571 

,  . 

15-3 

8-y 

8-9 

8-6 

6-7 

4-7     5-7 

6-7 

78-2 

267 

491 

KM 

its 

,  . 

15-0 

n-a 

Hl-0 

llt-fi 

7-0 

l-U  i  5-5 

7-3 

753 

199 

SI 

17 

I.N 

ia<o 

.'•ii 

1-6 

1-8 

0*6 

(j- :t    n-j 

0-9 

159 

21 

76 

2) 

HH 

•• 

13-1 

8-4 

2-2 

2-J 

1-2 

0'G      0-9 

1-4 

142 

5 

1,441 

514 

1,955 

10 

14*3 

10-7 

30-O 

39-9 

19-9 

12-5    W-j 

24-5 

3,5.'8 

u\ 

369 

79 

444 

9 

11-0 

9-2 

8-5 

8-9 

9-9 

3-4 

4-2 

5-9 

1,204 

283 

215 

40 

255 

1*2-6 

9-0 

S-l 

3-0 

3-4 

2-5 

.'•9 

3-0 

353 

m 

,704 

306 

1,010 

t*fi 

19-1 

211-7 

19-y 

.'0-4 

19-9 

20-1 

20"9 

1,595 

1,378 

108 

781 

U--J 

fl-5 

6-9 

6-7 

10-0 

77 

6-7 

8-0 

553 

570 

109 

56 

215 

" 

IM 

3-0 

2-9 

2-9 

3-0 

1-9 

2-4 

2-6 

329 

jj 

1,120 

589 

1,709 

'-' 

13'7 

10-7 

42-1 

41-4 

12- U 

35*4 

38-3 

39-5 

4,034 

1,434 

37 

31 

71 

6-o 

11-7 

11-8 

11-7 

0-3 

0-2 

0-2 

4-'> 

70C 

IIM 

1       S3 

12 

45 

14*9 

2*4 

2-0 

2-2 

0-7 

0-5      0-6 

1-2 

:««J 

£ 

33 

9 

42 

14-1 

8-0 

2-3 

2-2 

0-8 

0    1      0-fl 

1-2 

30 

03 

n 

9 

31 

10-2 

3  •  it 

2-4 

.  a 

U   4 

0-8      0-5 

1-2 

07 

15 

la 

11          29 

17-4 

1-4 

1-6 

1-5 

0-2 

0-1      0-2 

0-7 

48 

, , 

10 

1          11 

" 

I'M 

!)•!) 

1-0 

1-0 

•• 

i-a 

■  • 

ij.3 

H 

6 

153 

78       229 

•• 

9   9 

N  •  7 

ll-l 

:o-9 

2-1 

2-1 

9-1 

936 

240 

4.7U 

1,179    5,893 

12 

13   7 

17-51 

38-0 

37-4 

.0-1 

91'8  23-9 

•28-8 

8,498 

3,415 

rhule  u  umber  o(  wehul.i;i  uflhat  bl-x  and  uf  the  same  denomination. 
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Tr*  r.irr.Vfrs  Urlir^lrc  •:•  •"-•?  Ch.rsh  a=*J  to  the  Dissenting 
>ivlay-*eh>.l*  .-  *-:i  rartsh  hare  beea  already  ^*ted  in  lb* 
Tafcte*  at  raz:-  214.  Tbey  *:.:•»  i  r?ry  lar^e  preponderance  of 
D*ft#~.t»z  *co:»:ls  or^r  "hi*  sckroLs  oc  tie  Ch-rch.  *aich  possesses 
c-'-.v  ITiS  r«rr  >r,"  efts?  whole  t'jacc*?  <:**.:iclirs  in  Brecknock- 
*:.  r* ;  1^  v  ii  C^riwM&v :  "c  tit  4^  iz  Radnorshire. 

Iz  tie  f:c*2ciz^  ?ah>*  ?he  r.'-A-We  Limlers  belonging  to  the 
d  ferns  der.om:r.atx-j*  •:•"  #a-rh  sex  *z*i  -."lass  of  aee  hare  been 
carenjiiy  coiia'eii  frrn  *fce  tab'.**  i-  Apwi*f x  C.  They  afford,  I 
Wtere.  a  fair  axtrox  ai*::cz  :o  "h*  tr-tr..  I:  i$  bowerer  imprac- 
ticable *o  c"::i:  a  rerfectlv  ice-rate  :ec*is  of  Suadiv-scbool 
*cr»  lar*.  ir.isrr.uch  a*  free:*  .tly  r.:-  bxk*  ±r;-  k*r\  and  it  often 
hapress  that  the  fame  scholar  ar:e:>is  two  different  scbook. 
N?*"erthe".ess,  urcc  the  who*?.  I  bflieve  the  returns  :•>  have  been 
fairly  tcaie. 

It  sptears.  "n:r.:  t;e  fcrercirg  table,  that,  of  the  whole  43.0W 
s-:h;".ars.  4^>  [•:  crr.t..  or  ".ess  than  hal".  are  ur.d-?r  13  Tears 
of  a^e.  7"..-?  rrcrcr.-v.  o:  ad.lt*  to  chiidrea  varies  :a  -be  different 
Ci.:; ;-;«.  In  Card  ^ar.shire.  a  ct--ty  recuVar  f;r  the  universality 
of  Si-day-school  nvr;;::;:  am;:.;  al.  cla**--*  a-  1  axe*,  the  pre- 
pcuderasce  is  sr*at,l»th  of  tea"-*  ard  >male  adu>«.  over  children 
*;:wi.orj  "he  real**  *orm  oSiT  -?.•  r*r  cert,  o:  "he  total  number  of 
r*.*:"- scholar*,  ard  the  f*&tc*.T*oruv  :-:>  Oprrcrf.oftbetvtal  number 
o:r't".'\-  *..':  ■. -"a  *.  a*  ar:*arj  tv  v.*  i*v.  a"d  Ifth  columns  in  the 
taKe.  Ir.  B:.*ckr.cck>?.:r*  the  re*ro"\;-rsu  e  is  :r.  farcur  c:  chil- 
dren:  ar.  !  ::;  Badrohire  the  el.Ur  cla»f  •-»"*  scholars  do  not 
anx-iL.t  :.<  lo  per  oec.  of  the  ^-;*e  r.-n:ivr.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
o'c*e:va":or.  that  t:>-  rrervndfrar.v-  cf  a  i-'.t  at:*i,:a.r.o*.  when*  it 
exi**s.  ar!s->  excl:s:vt:!y  ;n  D.s**r.:h".5  ^uidiy-fchoclt:  it  exist* 
ntorvcverrX-*"*.ie!,y  when  we  contrary  t:.-.  r.uxv»:r*  be.ocxtng  to 
each  class  v.-  .  eac:;  other,  a*  i::  the  9"h.  lAh,  ar.d  1  lth  co.unic*. 
There  is  :.o  r:er«-<rd-  rar.ee  of  rfdul:  scholars  over  the  children  re- 
iaa:vely  -o  t':-.»  ro^u'.^t:*::.  The  col-imr*  heaiei  "Centesimal 
I  roper  ion  of  Scho.ars  cf  v..ch  class  t.-»  "he  to'ai  |"oru!at::u  o:"  the 
same  sex  a  t:  r^e*  in  e.'ch  county"  clearly  exhi:  :t  this  resuir. 
As  comrare<!  w;t!i  'h?  c^rre^pordirr  j*or*:on  of  the  iy*r'.:l3»!on. 
:-7G  p^*r  cet-t.  of  the  ?o\.l  rusiber  ••:"  c:.:ld:eu  -:::.:cr  lo  are  at 
Sur.day-schco!s.  a:;d  tr.ly  "23  >  of  -he  teal  r.::r..'rer  -*»r.-  15. 
NVverheless  the  r.rofori':n  is  :.-.arly  halacccd  i".  thj  cc  .::*y  of 
Card" jar..  w:.ero  rjear:y  40  fvr  cent,  of  uic  »hi*i*  rci  "-latioa 
..rior.g  ;o  icrt:^  Su:;d»*y-schco..  whilst  in  Bad  .«;>"  l~c  vl  rer 
f- of.  alone  U;;ci.g  to  thrm.  Relatively  these  r •;::;":  ■;>  »:re.  I 
W.ieve.  to  be  relied  u;o:;  ;  but  an  average  deductict.  «  l"  OJ*  rer 
cent.  n\::»f  be  made  in  e-tiniacing  the  r:un:ber  w*.o  .:»:  :",  ».t"i"  J. 
These  number-*  were  taken  from  the  >ta"eme:.t  of  ":ie  r.'.rtie* 
them-clltf-  who  governed  the  schools,  and  ns:;l"  as  follow  •»  ,.\;oh 
CVWV : — 
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No  very  marked  dilVeieiuv  exists  uitli  regard  to  UK  sexes.     The 
preponderate;  the  gross  number  being  22,113,  and  that  of 
the  females  20,981  ;  the  belter  attendance  of  the  females  reduces 
this  inequality  in  the  schools. 

The  rtnetftl  tendency  of  the  Sunday-schools  is  decidedly  bene- 
ficial. In  many  places  ihey  have  been  the  means  of  imparting 
most  of  the  mall  amount  of  scriptural  knowledge  which  exists: 
and  I  believe  that  three-fourths  of  all  the  correct  answers  made  to 
me  iii  day-school  examinations  have  been  the  result  of  Sunday-school 
teaching.  I  have  met  with  a  few  excellent  Church  Sunday-schools, 
where  the  Scriptures  are  explained  as  well  as  read,  and  the  Church 
Catechism, — instead  of  being  pftaectcd  to  the  child's  mind  as  a 
siring  of  words  for  the  barren  exercise  of  the  memory  unassoclated 
with  ideas, — becomes  a  living  letter  of  doctrine  nud  a  fruitful  code  of 
moral  precept.  Such  schools  exist  at  Aberystwyth.  LlatJgentrY,  and 
St.  MaWe,  Brecknock, — where  instruction  extends  to  tin.'  Lll 
of  our  Church,  and  there  lire  some  other  instances  of  real  in 
Hon  Imparted  in  Church  Sunday-schools;  of  all  which  full  notes 
are  given  under  the  title  of  those  parishes;  but  in  all  these 

Sect  a  produced  by  the  personal  superintendence  and  com  Inual 
exertions  of  the  clergyman  himself,  or  of  som<»  educate!  pei 
who  personally  Instruct  the  children.     When  these  ara  absent  all 
sink  into  the  Jeep  ruis  of  the  rote  system,  and  the   mechanical 
exercise  of  reading.     The  child  MS*  d   the   instruction 

in   any  other    liglit   than    as  an   appendage    to   the   drudgery  of 
the  week-day  routine,  ami  all  the  sanctity  ol   character  and  spirit- 
ual  effect,  of  the  Sabbath-school   is  utterly   toet     These  schools 
sadly  preponderate  in  number.     As  regards  the  method  pui  net 
in  Church  Sunday-schools,  little  need  be  said:   it  has  00  distinctive 
feature.      This  m,  in  my  bumble  judgment,  their  chief  <i 
the  ordinary  routine  of  hymn,  reading  veree  by  verse  for  a  I 
ol  |]|  rallj  without   Illustration,  comment,  or  question  by 

the  foaobi  i,  and  the  repetition  of  Collect  and  Catechism,  comprise 
ti  d  sum  o1  the  insti  u  ;l  ion  attempted.  There  is  nothing  iu  awaken 
the  fa  rOUSe  Ihe  interest,  soften  the  feelings.  i  b   the 

licnris  of  die  childi  lultaneous  exhortation  exists,  1  believe, 

icaraeli  anywhere  in  Church  Sunday-schools.  They  want  life. 
The  who  i  is  spiritless  and   m -notonous,  end  repulsive 

Instead  of  attractive  to  children.  The  good  Sunday-schoo^  ]»•- 
lona  Church,  where  the  Church  is  alive  and  ennrgetie.  do 

good;  but  even  the  best  are  capable  (^improvement  In  en 
animation  and  method. 
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On  th  0/i  in   H'nk'S, — 


ETIic  Dissenting  Sunday-scho  ils  are  d  tcidcdly  more  oil'  c  i 
tj"'>F">  ihe  purposes  of  religious  instruction  than  those  ol  urch. 

p^H       They   have   defects  of   mental   and   spiritual   c\erci-;i\    hm 
Byslern  is  far  superior  where  it  is  effectively  administered.     Theee 
schools  arc  of  a  character  wholly  distinctive  from  that  of  Church 
Si  in*  lay-schools:  they  arc  intended  less  for  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren in  elementary  religious  education  than  designed  us  a  familiar 
meant  of  spiritual   improvement  for  the  congregation  at   1 
hence  the   large   number  of  adults   who  attend   them.       It   ii  <f 
pleasing  nght  to  see  a  chapel  thronged  with  the  poorer  classes, 
each  pew  containing  from  live  to  ten  persons,  consisting  eitb  r  of 
imile  or  female  adults,  or  children,  and   in  each   pew   a  tea 
selected  for   the  superiority  of  his  zeal  and  knowledge,   reading 
with  ihe  rest,  and  endeavouring  in  most  cases  with   his  u 
ability  to  explain  the  Scriptures  to  hie  little  (lock,  who,  in  all  good 
schools,  are  questioned  to  ihe  he-it  o?  his  powers  as  to  the  meaning 
of    all   difficult    passage*.        When   it   is    considered   that,    with 
scarcely  an  exception,   the   thousands   who  throng   these   schools 
belong  exclusively  to  the  working  classes,  ami  that  numbers  in 
flferj  clupel  are  surrendering  the  best  part   of  their  onlv   di 
rest  to  the  (-Hire   of  teaching  and   improving   their  still   humbler 
neighbours;    and   when   I  remember  that   in  many   places  these 
working-people,  in  their  Sunday-schools  and  chapel*,    have   aloM 
Ite]  I   religi  »n  alive,  and  have  n  Horded  the  only  effective   meal 
making  known  the  Gospel, — 1  must  bear  my  cordial  testimony  to 
the  services  which  these  humble  congregations  hava  rendered     <• 
the  community.     At  the  same  time,  the  defects  in  the   Dissenting 
schools  are  very  obvious.      In  many  there  is  far  too  little  mental 
rcise,  and  in  such  cases  the  school  degenerates  into  ■  men 
seminary  for   learning  to  read  and  sing.      This  defect  is  always 
proportioned  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  ability  in  the  teacher. 
The  system  Is  not  in  fault;  it  is  owing  in  great  measure  to  waol 
ol  competent  information  in  the  teachers — and  this  is  especially  I  ha 
case  with  female  teachers — and  a  good  deal  to  the  comparative 
neglect   of   these    schools  by   the   Dissenting  ministers,   whom    I 
scarcely  ever  saw  in  them,  and  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  would  be 
most  i '  mj    tent  to  direct  and  stimulate  the  teachers.     This  office 
is  wholly  let'i  in  mast  cases  to  the  Superintendent,  who  does 
alwaji  perform  this  function  effectively,  especially  in  the  personal 
ng  of  each  'lass,  and  in  the  exhortation  which  ought   la  be 
given  invariably  at  ihe  conclusion  of  the  school.     This  excellent 
method  of  keeping  alive  attention  and   giving   oral   instruction    is 
Imperfectly  practised   in  most  of  the  Dissenting  Suuday-schi  ol  I, 
and   almost  wholly  unpractised,  to  the   best  of  my  knowledge,   in 
Church  Sunday -schools. 

In  some  of  the  Dissenting  Sunday-schools  questioning  leads  to 
discussion,  and  discussion  not  unfrequeatly  tu  a  profitless  inquiry 
into  abstruse  points  of  polemics  snddi  of  creed  which  tend 
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lit  tie  to  Christian  improvement.  I  hare  heafd  very  curious  ami 
recondite  inquiries  directed  to  solve  even  pre-Adamite  myetei  i  ii 
then  schools.  The  Welsh  are  rerj  prone  lo  mystical  and  pseudo- 
metaphysical  discussion,  especially  in  Cardiganshire.  The  great 
doctrines  and  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel  are,  I  think,  too  little 
lauglit  in  Sunday-schools.  They  are  more  prone  to  dive  into 
abstract  and  fruitless  questions  upon  minute  incidents,  as  well  as 
debatable  doctrines, — as  for  example,  who  the  angel  was  that  ap- 
peared to  Balaam. — than  to  illustrate  and  enforce  moral  duties  or 
explain  the  parables.  The  essential  means  of  salvation  are  usually 
better  taught,  but  not  always  with  sufficient  simplicity. 

The  routine  is  admirable.  In  all  the  best  schools  nothing  is 
done  to  weary — everything  to  keep  attention  awake  and  to  enliven 
the  school  :  nothing  is  tedtously  prolonged.  There  is  a  continual 
diversity  of  menial  occupation,  varied  by  hymns  ;  and  vocal  music 
is  exceedingly  well  taught  and  practised  in  some  few  of  these 
schools.  1  would  beg  especially  to  refer  your  Lordships  to  the 
Reports  of  the  Aberystwyth  Sunday-schools  for  full  details  of  the 
interesting  character  of  the  system  pursued.  One  of  its  main 
merits  is  that  of  training  teachers  by  previous  preparation.  It  is 
impossible,  on  visiting  Dissenting  Sunday-schools,  not  to  feel  a 
desire  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  same  attention,  sympathy  and 
pains  bestowed  by  the  rich  and  educated  classes  on  those  below 
them  which  the  better  portion  of  the  working  classes  be- 
stow on  their  poorer  neighbours.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
there  arc  more  Samaritans  among  the  poor  than  among  the  rich 
in  IheSB  counties,  and  that  the  remark  of  Mr.  Phillips,  a  gentle- 
man of  great  benevolence,  and  large  property  in  Radnorshire,  is 
very  just, — "  Until  the  landed  proprietors  and  clergy  take  a  much 
greater  interest  in  the  conduct  of  the  farmers  and  of  the  labouring 
population,  little  permanent  good  can  be  expected." 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  on  Sunday-schools  without  ven- 
turing to  express  my  disapproval  of  the  practice,  common  alike  to 
Church  and  Dissenting  schools,  of  allowing  young  children  to  learn 
to  road  in  them.  This  is  surely  a  perversion  of  the  object  and 
spirit  of  the  institution.  I  have  frequently  seen  persona  occupied 
in  teaching  little  children  to  spell  and  pronounce  small  words,  not 
only  engrossing  their  time  with  the  drudgery  of  elementary  in- 
struction, but  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  scholars.  Schools  thus 
conducted  cease  to  bo  seminaries  of  religious  knowledge  and 
sink  KotO  weak -day  schools  of  the  loweM  clus.  It  is  a  fallacy  to 
say  that  no  secular  instruction  is  given  in  Webb  Suuday-scli< 
this  is  secular  instruction,  and  of  the  most  profitless  and  least 
spiritual  kind. 

[  have  ventured  lo  speak  freely  of  the  defects  1  have  witnessed  in 
Sunday-schools,  because  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  extensive 
benefit  they  arc  capable  of,  and  because  I  believe  that  a  friendly 
dfvelopmpu!  of  what  tippear  to  be  their  short-comings  may  not  be 
without  its  use, 
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fall 


I  beg  In  be  permitted  lo  fortify  ami  illusl 

.ir.  \,\  iii<  following  brinf  extracts  from  the 

ra  who  are  well   cruallfit 
iba  the  clutracteristica  and  attest   die  effects  of  ilie  Sunday- 
.-clioold  iu  the  different  puts  of  my  district. 

The  Very  Keverend  the  Dean  of  St.  David's  says — 
"The  instruction  in  Sunday-schools  is  generally   Inefficient      I  I 
Ofanrefa  Rhooll  the  Catechism  of  the  Rov    Mr.  Junes,  of  Llnn-M-. 

■  «i  m  jt|»  the  Church  Catechism,  of  which  it  is  c 
with  some o|  the  books  by  ihc  Society  for  Promoting;  Christian  Knou  Ii 
Tin-  Sunday-school  here  (Lampeter,  in  Cardiganshire),  in  consequence 

of  QOl  hiving  a  better  rnom,  is  not  so  efficient  us  when  we  hud  a    bl 

icbefi  arc  generally  wbhiul  to  make  the  children  understand  whaj 
bui  they  i  •*  *  I  often  from  want  of  experience. 
•'  The  Booday-acnooli  i  ,  oorcen  he  made,  sufllcient  foi 

requisite  instruction  of  the  jeople,  hot  only  for  elementary  Scriptural 
All  secular  instruction  is   excluded   from  these  schools  in 
W  i  I  VOdM  be  (hoogfit  irreligious  to  introduce  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'•The  people  derive  a  wonderful  degree  of  hiblical    knowledge    I 
thoif  Knhit   of  rpiestnuiinc;  each  other  in  Sunday-schools.      TuC] 
ul.ir  knowledge.    Farm-girU  will  answer  qui 

i  doctrinal  points  in  their  Sunday-schools,  such  ns  on  the  hardness  of 
ml  nn.  &c,  and  be  not  only  grossly  ignorant  on 
i  grossly  immoral." 

The   deiectivo  moral  efficiunry  of  SnmU\  ■  ..-h ..»|  instruction,  in 
ili.it  part  of  Cardiganshire  of  which  the  Dean  of  St.  Davi  I 

tfed  by  the  Rev.  Lewie  Davies,  the  V  >  itoi   ol 
Be ..m» school-,  i        ■■■■'',  ied  y  Raur,  near  Newcastle  Kiulvu. 
i  dutrict]  bowewe*  fcr  from  being  a  fair  ipadrnen  of  the  moral  or 
intellectual  aonditioa  ":  pie. 

II  The  Welsh  poor  people  are  wofully  ignorant  on  nil  secular  subj 

rail  UMtructed  in  the  Sunday-school*  in  the&il 

i--,  but  latterly,  since  >o  much   doctrinal   a 
iiii.-in.  they  pTctty  nearly  confine  their  questions  (pwnc   in   M 

■  .  foi  iaitaoce,  Mich  ns  Sute  and  Church 
utirm  ig contrary  to  Scripture;    I  ism  ought 

to  be  by  immersion,  or  the  reverse ;  Presbyterianuna  and  ludependi 
Titos  thai  nttend  far  lose  to  Bible  history  ond  Gospel    tl 

to  thi  Bating  been  abaent  in  England  foi  about   IS 

I  perceived  a  ajTeat  d  i  the  worae  in  iu  my 

v  ears  ago,  and  this  n  i  e   than   h 

now.    The  pwnc  ia  geiicrnllv  pnn'ixl,  and  heated  at  t 

shout  herca    They  often  meet  at  evening  schools  in  prn 

the  \  tl  he  pwnc,  anil  ilus  lends  to  imoh 

young  persona  of  both  sexes. 
\V.  O.  Brigatocke,  Baq 

i  of  Dieses 
Init  ti  -,  speakfaaj  [vantage.  »l 
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-Ivf5,  thcr  aUCO  Titled   lo   toetnict   others;    tad    in   some 

■  .  e)*,  m  connexion  with  lac  established  Church,  are 
met  wit!),  which  tir  well  intended." 

Mr  ThomssWillivmij  the  Magistrate's  Cltr^  of  Lannpetor, and 

Sujm  .i  of  the  Independent  Sundny -school  there,  makes  a 

\ h.it  more  i.ivuurable  statement: — 
"The  Sunday-schools  arc  very  general  in  this  county,  and  have 

i  se  pood  a»  to  the  observr  i,  Kiibbnth  and  mornls  generally. 

|tl  UsnWI ■:,  na]  practice  used   to  be  to  ploy  at  foot-brill  on  the 

i  ii    now  .il'Hiidoned,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the    lot    ' 

prudent  and  mi,  Sunday-schools,  however,  eminot 

be  made  suficien  The  teachers  arc  often  in< 

tract  the  people  properly  in  what  they  reed. 

much  instruction  from  the  teachers     Tlicj 

often  -1  to  read  tereral  chaptei  daiuinglt    The 

mtpca  with  Gcneai-  0  through  the   whole 

The  children  srs  tavght  reeding  but  derive  very  liitlc  i 
beside*  Ibat     When  points  arise  among  the  grown-up  people  in  rci 

Lhey  often  discuss  them,  and,  if  the   teacher  of  Has  olaae 
then)  they  refer  i'  la  the  minister.      Tlie.se  riiscoii 

iia    and  to   the  com  prehension  of  particultl  : 
i .-.'I    rmney  people   thus  have    much    more  biblical   1 

i  bar,  and  ni     icmaikably  ignorant  on  other  subjects. 
an  urn  poster  ially  w  ••" 

T  te  Rev,  a.  Thomas,  the  Incumbenl  of  Cardigan,  where  - 
irit  y  alio  exists  in  !  ruction,  c  mpared  with 

:1m  north  oi  the  co  i  — 

••  v  of  the  Bibb  ehieflj  in  Sunday-*  I 

with  '  -.ohools  as  I  immeiife 

number  who  ei  -t.nl,  and  ssjwoL*1 

Me.  Lloyd    Independent  Sundays  fristi  adeau  al  Car- 

■  — 
"i  s  bale,  are  as  well  Informed  in  Scripture]  laiaa  • 

dan,  though  in  remote  plea  -  thi  ■ 
i  ite    this  pi  at  ra]   8<  riataral    inform 

mi  irelj  t.-  ,  they  bate  increased  of  lute 

inn    I  know  no  Dian  i  tingchnprl  without  ■  Sunday- 

.    it   ia    the 
altc  them  ui.der- 

leara     I  have  been  in  the  constant  neb*! 
Sun,  he  Independent  congregations  I 

.  in   r«  ml  : 
nfbrmado  i  '   ere  ven  - 

;  (parted  in  the  generality 
mini  ichoots." 
A-  we  prooei 

y  — 
*  Thy  >  :-  maeh  better  |    *  pi  nm 


On 

The  KfFBrand 
ays— 

M  There  is   very 
liCols  in  this  nciyhl 
hnnh,  knowing  that 
I  nm  quite  *ure  tint 
carried  on  without  '  Nj 
whatever.      Tfci 
pay  for  schooling." 

The  lu>\rmid  Ji 
•ays— 

"  There  ie  no  chant 
ecncmlly  by  local  exei 
cidedly  belter  l>c  ipptij 
primary  eatuhlishiiu-nt 

The  Reverend  Jul 

■   tn  idtincst 
The  Reverend 

kjftoek  (No.  49),' 

•'  The  difficulty  we 
as  in  n  i|  them 

provid 

schools  cannot  be  CBtafl 
other  Boureft.*1 

The  Bar!  of  Lisbl 
it  Cartligi 
quale  i<«  the  sm 
moot  aid  would  h* 
maBte 
From  I ; 
Ai  'I  reg 
mountains,  (he  >|  i 
the  following  person! 
ol 

John    Roes,   i ' 
Thomiu  Lewis,  Wi 
odbl  ;  Ml 
They  voluntarily 

"  Better  school.'  ui 

oli  would 
•cboolf,  u  mu*i 

i 
corn|H.'tent   ino«tcr».| 
d 
KubaeiiptiOBi  hi 
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rennt  not  much  fitted  to   instruct  others ;    and  in  some 
ty-tchoota,  in  connexion  with  the  established  Church,  are 
aH  well  attended." 

p  W  illiams,  the  Magistrate's  Clerk  of  Lampeter,  and 
[nt  of  the  Independent  Sunday-school  ihere,  makes  a 
ire  favourable  statement : — 

lav-echooU  are  very  general  in  this  county,  and  have  dfat 

as  to  the  observance,  of  the  Sabbath  arid  morula  generally. 

'  the  usual  practice  used  to  be  to  play  at  foot-hall  on  the 

|ch  is  now  sihandiini'd,  owing  to  the  influence   of  the   lndc- 

»>lhcr  Sunday-schools.       Sundny-achools,   however,  cannot 

:ient  for  the  pcuple.     The  teachers  nre  ofu-n  incompetent, 

l-Bchnols,  to  instruct  the  people  properly  in  what  they  rend. 

do  not  derive  much    instruction    from  the  teachers.      '1 1 1  v 

i  rend   several  chapters  without  explaining  it.     Tin 

unmcncc  with  Genesis  and  to  go  through  the   \.  i    i 

chililreii  nre  taught  reading  but  derive  very  little  bi  nefit 

When  points  arise  among  the  grown-up  people  in  rending 

•i'S  Ihej  often  discuss  them,  and,  if  the  teacher  of  the  class 

|  them  they  refer  it  to  the  minister.      These  discussions  refer 

.mud    points  and  to  the  comprehension  of  particular  terms 

pb.     The  jveople  thus  have   much   more  biblical  knov 

fcher,  nnd  are  remarkably  ignorant  on  other  subjects.     They 

itcnally  superstitious." 

; '.  Thomas,  the  Incumbent  or  Cardigan,  where  some 
h  -il-o  exists  in  Sir  ■<!;iv->ehool  instruct  imi,  0  mpared  nidi 
h  of  the  county,  says — 

>y  ret  their  knowledge  of  the  Bible  chiefly  in  £unday-tch<.ols, 
hi  .if  such  duy-sehools  as  exist ;  hut  then'  ix  mi  iinuicmc 
Who  nre  perfectly  ignorant,  and  attend  no  school." 

Llojd,  Independent  Sunday-School Superintendent  at  Car- 

feovi  ft  r,  rv marks — 

he  children  on  the  whole,  are  as  well  informed  in  Scriptural  know- 

I(i9  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  though  in  remote  places   they   are 

illy   ifrnprant        ]    attribute    this   general    Scriptural     information 

i  of  Stindriv- schools  \   they   have  increased   of  late 

inir-    I  kuow  no  Disscutingchnpil  without  a  Sunday- 

•••>\.      In  sjl  die  Sunday-schools   1    am  ncquuimrd  with,   it  ti   ihfl 

dren,  so  as  W  make  them  under- 

inaaiimtirini     torn    •hfl^t 
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Biking  tbem  questions  on  ench  verse  they  read*  If  in  the  day-sec  ti 
.my  Scriptural  questions  nre  answered,  it  is  more  owing  to  the  Sunday 
schools  than  the  day-schools." 

Tin  Kevcrend  John  Reed  and  other  Dissenters  andChurehmcn 
of   Tregaron,   Cardiganshire,  sneaking   of  Sunday-schools  time, 
] 

"The  education  respecting  religion  is  very  good  in  our  Sunday- 
schools." 

In  the  north  of  Cardiganshire  a  still  more  satisfactory  state  of 
things  exists. 

The  Reverend  John  Hughes,  of  Aberystwyth,  where  the  Sunday- 
schools  are  superior  to  any  I  have  seen,  observes — 

"The  Sunday-schools  are  doing  great  good  in  this  district.  The 
people  generally  are  getting  sound  Scriptural  instruction  by  these  means; 
hut  sometimes  the  younger  children  are  apt  to  be  lest  attended  to  m 
public  catechising,  for  in  the  presence  of  a  congregation  the  simple 
questions  best  adapted  for  the  children  would  be  unsuitable  for  the  con- 
gregation at  large.'1 

Mr.  Griffith  Thomas,  the  late  Superintendent  of  tin*  WeUh 
Calviuistic  Sunday -schools  in  the  same  district,  says — 

"  There  is  a  great  want  of  better  schools  in  Wales  for  the  poor,  as 
regards  secular  Knowledge,  though  the  Scriptural  education  is  Ik-hot 
than  it  is  in  the  rural  districts  of  England,  according  to  what  I  hear, 
owing  to  the  Sunday-schools." 

The  Reverend  John  Saunders,  the  Independent  Mini-Icr,  also 
ay%  speaking  of  the  same  district,  around  Aberystwyth — 

*'  The  Sunday-schools  arc  very  well  attended,  and  do  great  good,  and 
tlicy  supply  much  of  the  deficiency  of  day  schools  in  teaching  the 
people  to  read  the  Welsh  language;  but  they  teuch  no  writing  that  I 
nffl  nwnre  of,  or  secular  knowledge.  They  are  increasing  in  Wales. 
Generally  Breaking,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  exertion  made  to  search  and 
understand  the  Scripture-;  and  the  people  get  to  understand  them,  but 
tliey  ure  very  ignorant  of  secular  information." 

Mr.  John  Matthews. Superintendent  of  the Caivinistic  Methodist 

Sum  lay -school  at  Aberystwyth,  says — 

11  In  the  Sunday-schools  the  instruction  is  Scriptural  and  not  secular, 
except  th.»t  the  children  learn  reading.  They  are  the  means  of  g 
sound  Scriptural  instruction  to  a  very  great  extent.  It  is  usual  in  the 
Sunday-schools  in  this  county  for  the  person  who  reads  a  verse  in  the 
classes  to  question  the  others  upon  it;  if  he  has  no  question  to  ash, 
then  the  others  are  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  when  ihey  have  done,  the 
teacher  then  asks  questions  himself;  this  is  a  great  assistance  in  bringing 
the  classes  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  which  has  been  the  primary 
object  of  the  Sunday-schools.  It  is  also  usual  to  a  gTeat  extent  lor  the 
teachers  to  meet  once  a  week  to  prepare  themselves  on  the  chapter 
which  is  to  be  read  at  the  nest  Sunday-school.  There  arc  met 
held  every  two  months  at  each  of  ail  or  seven  chapels  in  rotation  which 
the  teachers  attend  ;  and  they  report  on  the  amount  learnt  in  their  re- 
(•peclivc  schools,  and  differences  cumparcit  with  former  returns  arc  Q  t*  it, 
■nd  the  teachers  are  addressed  by  the  ministers  on  given  subjects.  Thus 
the  discipline  is  kept  alive  by  this  means.     This  refers  to  the  denoroi- 
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nation  to  which  1  belong.    The  children  are  thus  mac!  ;.  than 

iluv  would  have  been  otherwise  ;  there  is  no  doubt   that  these  tchoQsl 
bare  (.'fleeted  a  great  change  in  tLe  morals  of  the  people.     Th- 
cresting  in  Dumber  in  this  county.    They  do  not,  however,  it 
deficiency  of  day-schools." 

In  Brecknockshire  the  Sunday-schools  arc  inferior  to  (hose  of 
North  Cardiganshire  in  spiritual  and  educational  energy. 

The  Reverend  David  l'.irry,  the  Vicar  of  Llywell,  a  clergyman 
of  great  eminence  as  a  preacher,  and  well  acquainted  with  tin*  west 
of  the  county,  says — 

"  Must  of  them  attend  some  place  of  religious  worship,  and  enjoy  the 
benefit  >A'  Suoqav-sebaola  ;  but  we  havr  deep  cause  to  regret,  as  regurds 
the  majoriiv  of  them,  the  absence  of  that  general  and  decided  reforma- 
tion in  the  ino rid  diameter  which  we  have  reason  to  expect  from  the  use 

of  such  meant.*' 

The  Reverend  Et.  Griffiths,  President  of  the  College,  Brecknock, 

— 
■  The  Sunday -schools  are  not  so  flourishing  as  we  could  wish,  though 
iliry  are  much  improved  of  late.  As  compared  with  Fnglish  Sunday- 
lOhoola  in  general,  there  is  among  us  a  striking  deficiency  in  the  number 
of  female  teachers.  1  hold  in  my  hand  the  educational  returns  of  a  town 
not  far  distunt,  where  I  find  these  words;  'We  have  14  schools  and 
91  mule  teachers.  Our  great  difficulty  is  the  want  of  intelligent  females. 
There  are  nearly  twice  as  many  girls  as  boys ;  but  we  are  not  able  to 
mutter  40  teachers  of  their  own  sex.  This  is  the  more  discouraging  as 
there  arc  a  great  many  servants  unable  to  read  a  syllable  who  would 
gladly  come  to  learn,  could  we  but  spare  them  the  shame  of  exposing 
their  ignorance  to  men.  We  hope,  however,  for  brighter  rints,  ns 
*everal  of  the  elder  girls  bid  fair  to  become  useful  teachers.'  In  Knglish 
Sunday-schools  there  is  almost  invariably  a  preponderance  of  female 
teachers,  but  in  Wales  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  Now,  1  am  persuaded 
my  enuntrywomen  are  not  less  earnest  Of  active  than  their  sisters  in 
England-  How  then  is  it  that  so  few  of  them  occupy  prominent  situa- 
tions in  our  Sunday-schools  ?  I  am  afraid  a  full  ausvver  to  this  H 
involve  disclosures  to  which  I  have  not  the  courage  to  attach  my  name. 
Hitherto,  the  method  pursued  in  Welsh  Sunday-schools  differs  consider- 
ably from  that  adopted  in  Kngland.  Happily,  it  is  now  given  up  in 
nearly  all   our  towns,   and  I  cannot  but  Dope   ftf  great  good  from  the 

change.'1 

The  Sunday— ohoolfl  (tan  the  Reverend  R.  Harrison, of  Builih) 
afford  no  sufficient  education  for  the  whole  week. 

Tin.-  Reverend  E.  Da  vies,  Theological  Professor  afclin  Brecknock 
College,  speaks  more  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Bunday-sehool 
instruction  than  any  other  person  who  favoured  me  with  wad 
I  [e  rays — 
11  There  is  no  people  in  the  world  so   well  provided  with 
religious  instruction    as  the  Welsh,  ua  regards  accommodation   for 
nous  worship,  preaching,  Sunday-school  instruction,  and  religious 
is.M 

Mr.  Davies,  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  College,  qualifies  the 
same  statement  • — 
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"  There  isno  want  of  nccnmmoilfiiion  in  churches  and  chapels,  and 
great  deal  of  effort  is  put  forth  by  the  varioui  religious  bodies  to  reach 
the  musses  destitute  of  religious  privileges.  But  a  great  deal  must  be 
done  before  matters  arc  in  a  satisfactory  state.  Those  that  avail  them- 
selves of  them  derive  much  benefit." 

In  Radnorshire  great  spiritual  destitution  prevails. 

Archdeacon  Vcnables  remarks  that — 

"The  Sunday-schools  are  not  sufficient  to  give  the  children  even  Scrip- 
tural knowledge ;  the  teachers  seldom  make  the  children  understand  w  hat 
they  learn,  but  fancy  that  if  they  teach  them  to  read  that  is  all  that  can 
be  required  of  them." 

Tin?  Reverend  William  Evans,  Vicar  of  Rhayader,  says — 

"The  Sunday-schools  do  not  give  adequate  instruction  to  the 
children.1' 

Such,  my  Lords,  are  the  opinions  generally  prevailing  in  my 
district  on  "the  subject  of  Sunday-school  instruction.  I  have  de- 
rived the  impressions  I  have  ventured  to  express  on  this  interesting 
feature  of  my  inquiry,  first,  from  this  aw!  similar  evidence  and 
information  on  the  subject;  and  secondly,  from  my  own  personal 
inspection  of  Sunday-schools.  As  free  admission  was  given  to  me 
by  every  denomination  of  Dissenters  as  well  as  by  the  Church,  I 
have  been  enabled  lo  generalise  the  results  of  the  more  isolated 
observation  of  those  who,  belonging  to  one  religious  body,  must  be 
deemed  to  speak  chiefly  with  reference  to  their  own.  The  preced- 
ing table  (pp.  288-9)  will  enable  your  Lordships  to  judge  of  the 
varieties  of  discipline  and  instruction  which  prevail  in  schools 
belonging  to  the  different  denominations  : — 
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VIII. — Moral  and  Physical  Condition  of  the  People. 

I  have  hitherto,  my  Lords,  treated  of  the  actual  state  of  i 
cation  in  my  district.  It  remains  alone  for  me  to  advert  to  (he 
moral  character  and  condition  of  tho  population,  the  general 
of  intelligence  and  information  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  to  the 
influence  which  an  improved  education  might  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce on  the  general  condition  of  society  and  its  moral  and  religious 
progress.  The  breadth  and  importance  of  the  investigation 
inrolred  in  these  considerations  would  cause  me  to  shrink  from 
offering  mv  own  conclusions  upon  them  were  not  my  responsibility 
lightened  b\  the  salient  nature  of  the  facts,  and  by  the  concurrent 
i.-imonyoi' the  well-informed  persons  wliuse  evidence  1  lay  before 
your  Lordships. 

Tho  people  in  my  district  are  almost  universally  poor.  In  some 
parts  of  it  wages  are  probably  lower  than  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  The  evidence  of  the  witnesses  numbered  22,  23,  1, 
-17,  and  4H,  fully  confirmed  by  other  statement*,  exhibits  much 

Iuvrty,  but  little  amended  in  other  parts  of  tho  counties  on  which 
report.     The   farmers  themselves  are  very  much  impoverished, 
and  lira  no  belter  than  English  cottagers  in  prosperous  agricultural 

CO' 
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Tho  cottages  in  which  the  people  dwell  are  miserable  in  the 
extreme  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  country  in  Cardiganshire,  and 
every  part  of  Brecknockshire  and  Radnorshire  except  the  east.  I 
have  already  laid  before  your  Lordships  the  striking  statement 
made  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  by  Mr.  Jones,  the  Chairman 
of  the    Khayader  Union,  and  the  Surgeon. 

I  have  myself  visited  many  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  my 
Aseiaturts  have  done  so  likewise,  and  the  result  of  some  of  these 
observations  is  stated  in  ihe  notes  in  the  Appendix  on  Tregaron, 
Llaufihangel,  Rhidithon,  Beguildy,  &c*  1  believe  the  Welsh 
cottages  to  be  very  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  the  Irish  huts  in  the 
country  districts. 

Brick  chimneys  are  very  unusual  in  these  cottages ;  those  which 
exist  are  usually  in  the  shape  of  large  cones,  the  top  being  of 
basketwork.  In  very  few  cottages  is  there  more  than  otie  room, 
which  MfTM  the  purposes  of  living  and  sleeping.  A  large  dresser 
and  shelves  usually  form  the  partition  between  the  two;  and  where 
there  are  separate  beds  for  the  family,  a  curtain  or  low  board  is 
(if  it  exist)  the  only  division,  with  no  regular  partition.  And  litis 
state  of  things  very  generally  prevails,  even  where  there  is  some 
little  attention  paid  to  cleanliness;  hut  the  cottages  and  beds  are 
frequently  filthy.  The  people  are  also  very  dirty.  In  all  the 
counties  the  cottages  are  generally  destitute  of  necessary  out- 
buildings, including  even  those  belonging  to  tho  farmers;  and 
both  in  Cardiganshire  and  Radnorshire,  except  near  the  border  of 
England,  the  pigs  and  poultry  have  free  run  of  the  joint  dwelling 
and  sleeping  rooms. 

As  an  exemplification  of  this  I  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  cite  a 
note  I  took  of  the  small  town  of  Tregaron  in  Cardiganshire, 

"The  extreme  filthincss  of  the  habits  of  the  poor,  though  observable 
everywhere,  is  as  striking  in  this  place,  if  nut  mure  so,  than  elsewhere. 
inasmuch  us  in  a  town  it  might  be  expected  that  a  little  more  of  the 
outward  observances  of  cleanliness  and  decency  would  be  met  with. 
Dung-beans  abound  in  the  lanes  and  streets.  There  seemed  seldom  to 
be  more  than  one  room  for  living  and  sleeping  in  ;  generally  in  a  state 
of  indescribable  disorder  and  dirty  to  an  excess.  The  pigs  and  poultry 
form  a  usual  part  of  the  family.  In  walking  down  a  lime  winch  forms 
one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the  town,  I  saw  a  huge  sow  go  up  to  a 
door  (the  lower  half  of  which  was  shut),  and  put  her  fore-paws  on  the 
top  of  it  and  begin  shaking  it ;  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms  rushed 
across  the  road  from  the  other  aide  of  the  way,  and  immediately  opened 
the  door,  and  the  animal  walked  into  the  house  grunting  at  if  shew-as 
offended  at  the  delay,  the  woman  following  and  closing  the  door  behind 
her.  Even  the  churchyard  gives  evidence  of  the  absence  of  ncceaaary 
out-huihlings  in  the  town,  and  several  of  the  tombstones  were.  OOTCICU 
with  half-washed  linen  hanging  to  dry.  This  church  and  churchyard 
stand  on  a  rocky  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  forming  therefore 
a  very  conspicuous  object  in  the  place." 

*  Omitted  iattiii  t'.ditiuu. 
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The  evidence numbered  I.  22<  -IT.  and  4ft,  will  farther  develop 
i  lo  prevalent  diawgard<>fcl«aiiliDea»anddcwnwrtioconifort, 

The  mining  population  exlste  exclusively  in  the  i  loulh 

pVnd  M>uth  east  border  of  Brecknockshire.    Itiscongi 
at  Bryiiiiiuur  in  the  pariah  Of  Llanelly,  and  at  Beaufort  in  Lino- 
gattook,  Llxngynider,  at  Vainor,  and  at  Ifared  Gynlai*.     The 
characteristics,  so  wrll  known,  and  often  described,  of  minin.- 

.    prevail   in  the  former  of  these  places,  il*  possible,  with  stiH 
less  than  the  usual  attention  to  deanMuess  and  comfort. 

The  evidence  gfveto  me  of  the  immoral  character  of  the  people, 
with  a  (hfJ  exceptions,  tells  the  same  tale.     The  Welsh  are  | 
liarly  exempt  From  the  guik  <>f  great  crimes.     There  are  few 

lets  in  Europe  where  murders,  burglaries,  personal  viol 
rapes,  forgeries,  or  any  felofltee  on  a  large  scale  are  ao  i  i    ■       Off, 
the  other  band,  there  are,  perhaps*  few  countries  where  the  stand- 
ard   of  minor   morals  is  lower.       Petty   thefts,    lying,   cozening, 
every  species  of  chicanery t  drunkenness  (where  the  means  exist), 
:md  idleness,  prevail  to  a  great  extent   among  the  least   edm 
pan  of  the  community,  who  scarcely  regard  them  in  the   light  of 
Hiiv      TIuti'  is  another  vpry  painful  feature  in  (he  laxity  of  innraN 
voluntarily  attested  by  some  of  those  who  have  given  evidence.    1 
refer  to  the  alleged  want  of  chastity  in  the  women.     If  tfiifi  ha  so, 

lualeieni  toe  Mount  lot  all  other  iuunorahui 
limi  will  derive  its  moral   tone  in  a  great  degree  fn  mi  tile  in  flue 
irn]  arted  by  the  mothers  who  reared  them.     Where  these  in  flu- 
!  are  corrupted  at  tli  ir  vry  ftOUTce,  il  is  vain  to  expect   virtue 
in  the  offspring.     The  want  of  chastity  results  frequently  from 

;iee  of  "  bundling,"  or  courtship  on  beds,  during  the  night — a 
practice  still   widely   prevailing.      It  is  also  said   to  bo  much  hi- 
ed by  night  prayer-meetings,  and  the  intercom^'  which  Bl 
in  returning  home.     These  are  not  the  only  causes  of  thil 
It   reauite  also  from  the  revolting  habit  oi  herding  married  and 
unmarried  people  of  both  mteoj  often  unconnected  bj  relationship) 
in  the  same  sleeping  rooms,  and  often  in  adjoining  beds  without 
ion   or   curtain.      Natural   modesty  is   utterly  suppressed   by 
I  Ins  vile  practice,  aud  the  instinctive  delicacy  alike  in  men  and 
wom  i'n  is  destroyed  inita  verj  germ.     These  practices  obtain  in  the 
i  immediately  above  as  well  as  among  toe  labouring  people. 
The  several  features  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  will 

ion  from  the  following  evidence. 
In  Brecknockshire,  the  Reverend  Ldward  Williams, Independent 
Minister  at  Builth,  says — 

"The  boutfi  accommodation  ia  not  good  in  the  country.     They  often 

i  hl\  two  rooms,  one  for  the  kitchen  and  one  for  alcepiug.     The 

family  sleep  in  one   room,  without   any  division  of  sexes  in  most 

I   have   known  coses  in   farm -souse*  where  the  same  system 

existed   as  to  farm-servants,  but   not    in  the   better  classes  of  farm- 
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A<  iv^in!>  inorulity  in  that  district,  Mr.  Wiliums  Ipeakl  more 
l.ivi.uniblv  iliau  rnost  jjersons  :   he  says —  l?*,?1 

"Thegcncrnl  diameter  of  the  villagers  it  pretty  fair  us  to  honesty, 
mid  ulao  as  to  chastity.  Cuecs  of  bastardy  arc  not  Uncommon,  but  pro- 
miscuous intcrcourBC  dots  nut  usually  occur.  These  exsr*  ore  chiefly 
/  farm-servants. 

"They  are  tolerably  fair  as  to  truth,  and  they  are  generally  in- 
dustrious. 

"This  town  ftiuilth)  is  very  bad  as -to  drunkenness.  lu  the  country 
they  are  pretty  fair  as  to  that. 

44  The  observance  of  the  Snbhuth  is  better  in  Brecunshire  than  in 
Radnorshire,  and  good  in  the  former.  Radnorshire  is  very  much 
neglected,  and  attendance  at  places  of  worship  not  good.  The  clergy 
generally  reside  at  their  livings,  just  in  this  neighbourhood. 

"The  ( ■nuntry  pe  »ple  are  generally  peaceably  disposer! ;  ilu-y  are  free 
from  gambling;  but  they  are  not  very  cleanly  in  their  habits." 

The  Reverend  David  Charles,  the  Principal  of  the  College  at 
Trcvecca.  says — 

uThe  morals  of  this  part  of  the  country  arc  certainly  very  defective, 
owing  to  the  system  of  drinking  cidur,  &<_*.,  *u  prevalent  here;  diunkctiucas 
ia  the  common  Bin  of  both  fanners  and  their  servants;  seldom  do  we 
meet  farm-servants  returning  from  any  considerable  distance  with  their 
KM ■  cr'a  waggon  or  cart  but  thut  wc  find  them  intoxicated,  while  it  is 
quite  lamentable  to  witness  the  number  of  drunken  fnrrneis  returning 
from  market  on  Saturdays.  In  harvest-time  this  practice  is  stfll  more, 
prevalent.  There  is  also  among  the  class  mentioned  very  little  attention 
[tan!  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath." 


The  Reverend  R.  Harrison,  the  Incumbent  of  Builtb,  says — 

'•The  Welsh  are  more  deceitful  than  the  English;  though  they  are 
full  of  expression,  I  cannot  rely  on  them  aa  I  should  on  the  English, 
There  is  more  disposition  to  pilfer  than  among  the  English,  but  we  are 
less  apprehensive  of  robbery  than  in  England.  There  is  less  open 
iivuwril  of  a  Hunt  of  chastity,  but  it  exists;  sud  there  is  fur  less  I 
of  delicacy  between  the  sexes  here  in  every-day  life  than  in  England, 
I  lie  lx>ys  bathe  here,  for  instance,  in  the  river  at  the  bridge  in  public, 
and  I  have  been  insulted  for  endeavouring  to  stop  it.  There  is  less  open 
wickedness  as  rcgords  prostitution  than  iu  England.  Drunkenness  \>  the 
prevailing  sin  of  this  place  and  the  ruuntry  arimncl,  and  is  not  confined 
to  the  labouring  classes,  bin  the  drunkenness  of  the  lower  classes  is  greatly 
caused  by  the  example  of  those  above  them,  who  pass  their  evening!  m 
the  public-houses.  But  DletffTUKfl  rind  magistrates*  who  used  to  fre- 
quent them,  have  ceased  to  do  so  within  the  Ian  few  years.  I  have 
preached  against  the  sin,  and  used  other  efforts  to  check  it,  though  I 
have  been  insulted  lor  doing  so  in  the  street.     I  think  things  are  better 

than  they  wore  in  this  respect I  do  not  think  they  are  addicted 

to  gambling,  but  their  chief  vice  is  that  of  sotting  in  the  public  Sinuses. 

"They  are  very  dirty.  I  found  a  hutise  in  Builth  where,  in  the  bed- 
room down  stairs,  I  found  two  piya  in  one  corner,  and  two  childr-.u  ill 
with  the  scarlet  fever  in  the  other.  The  dunghills  arc  placed  in  '.he 
front  of  the  houses  in  sonic  pails  of  the  town." 
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(>,i  the  Statoqf  Edti&tfon  in  Wato, — 


IB 


David  Griffiths,  a  working-man  al  Builih,  savs — 

"The  chief  part  of  ihe  poorer  classes  about  here  would  rather  be 
idle ;  there  is  little  saving  among  them,  and  those  who  save  are  regarded 
with  envy  and  dislike  by  the  rest. 

"  They  drink  all  they  can  get  in  the  public-house^  but  leas  now  than 
formerly.  Temperance  Societies  have  done  little ;  none  of  the  drunkards 
joined  them  except  one  man.  Drunkenness  extends  to  the  women,  mure 
bo  now  than  formerly  ;  these  are  young  women,  mostly  20  or  25  years  of 
age,  and  unmarried.'* 

"  The  young  women  ore  in  general  unsteady ;  nothing  ia  thou. 
having  a  bastard,  and  when  in  the  family-way,  they  walk  as  publicly  as 
a  married  woman  ;  a  good  deal  of  this  is  attributable  to  the  soldiers  who 
were  quartered  here  some  time  back;  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child 
is  not  generally  married  u>  the  father.  Public  worship  is  generally 
attended,  but  the  evening  services  are  quilted  by  the  younger  people  in  a 
riotous  manner,  and  much  immorality  then  occurs.  There  are  more 
filthy  hoiitce  here,  of  the  very  poor,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Wales. 
I  was  employed  to  inspect  these  houses  in  the  time  of  the  cholera.  I 
found  all  thai  comes  from  a  man's  body  in  ubundance  inside  the  houses. 
There  are  no  privies  to  these  houses.  There  are  mixena juat  outside  ihe 
homes  and  open  drains.  There  is  nut  much  desire  of  improvement 
among  the  old.'1 

The  Reverend  Richard  Lumley,  Calvinistie  Methodist  Miniate 
at  Builih,  say?  — 

'*  The  country  people  are  anything  but  cleanly  in  their  habits.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  whole  family  among  labourers  to  sleep  in  the  some 
room  without  any  distinction  of  sexes;  and  I  have  lately  witscwed 
instances  of  the  same  habit  among  the  classes  immediately  above  them." 

Tho  Reverend  James  Morgan,  Vicar  of  Talgarth,  says — 
"The  standard  of  morality  ia  certainly  low;  illegitimate  children  arc 
by  no  means  rare,  and  pregnancy  before  marriage  is  of  common  occur- 
rence. It  scarcely  seems  to  he  considered  a  sin,  or  even  n  disgrace,  for 
n  woman  lo  be  in  the  family-way  by  the  man  lo  whom  she  is  engaged  to 
be  married.  Drunkenness  is  but  too  prevalent,  particularly  on  nur-d»y», 
and  other  similar  occasions." 

Edward  W.  Seymour,  Esq.,  a  Magistrate  of  Crickhowel. speaking 

of  the  mining  district,  says — 

*'  The  vices  of  lying,  thieving,  swearing,  and  drunkenness,  mid  the 
vastly  increasing  crime  of  illicit  intercourse  between  Ihe  sexes,  prevail  t,, 
a  great  extent;  and  these  arc  by  nu  means  confined  to  the  unediu  r  d. 
Of  their  disregard  of  common  decuuey  I  had  an  instance,  among   i  :  m\ 
which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  in  n  case  which  was  brought  h 
me  only  the  other  day,  wherein  H  appeared  that  n  young  girl  of  sixteen, 
Bring  on  a  visit  to  her  sister  (a  married  woman),  was  actually  placed  by 
no   for  many  nights  together   in   the   same    bed-room  (without    W 
curtain  between  them)  in  which  u  young  labouring  man  (a  lodger  nud  u 
stranger)  slept,  which  man  was  brought  before  me  una  charge  ot  itt 
the  parties,  with  the  exception  of  the  lodger,  being  to  all  appear] 
respectable,  intelligent,  and  atovt  the  common  order  among  the  lowei 
classes.     Upon  my  expostulating  with  them  on  the  impropriety  of 


nook,  Cardigan,  am!  Radnor. 
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subjecting  a  female  under  their  protection  to  such  indecency,  the  parties 
seemed  intlier  astonished  at  the  remark  thau  sensible  of  their  error." 

Tlio  Reverend  John  Hughes,  Curate  of  Llanelly,  a  mining 
pariah,  says — ■ 

u their  dwellings  arc  almost  universally  destitute  of  those 

conveniences  which  nre  necessary  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  mankind  ; 
and,  from  the  practice  of  the  males  stripping  to  wash  themselves  m  the 
presence  of  the  females,  the  usual  barriers  between  the  sexes  arc  done 
away  with,  and  the  result  is  shown  in  the  frequency  of  illicit  intercourse. 
Drunkenness  is  also  prevalent,  although  not  to  so  great  an  extent  us 
formerly." 

The  Reverend  George  Howell,  Curate  of  Llangattock,  am! 
Edward  Davies,  Esq.,  Agent  to  the  Duko  of  Beaufort  at  Llan- 
gattock, say — i 

"There  is  certainly  a  laxity  of  morals  here,  which  may  he  easily 
accounted  for,  and  entirely  attributable  to  the  overwhelming  number  of 
beer-shops  which  arc  open  at  nil  times,  and  where  people  resort  t<>.  and 
remain  to  a  very  late  hour.  The  consequence  is  that  dttinJtenpcra 
tn  immoral  language,  and  ends  in  quarrels  and  broils,  &c.  Generally 
speaking  they  are  strictly  honest  and  trustworthy." 

The  Reverend  \Y.  L.  Bevan,  Vicar  of  Hay,  says — 

Cl  Drunkenness  and  illegitimacy  arc  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  ncigh- 
Ihnirhood.  Very  many  of  the  poorer  classes  are  ruined  hy  this  indulgence 
in  the  first,  while  the  second  is  considered  as  a  very  venial  offence.  A 
promise  of  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  man  seems  to  legitimate  the 
whole  affair  in  the  eyes  of  the  parties  themselves,  as  well  as  in  the  esti- 
mation of  their  friends." 

The  Reverend  James  Denning,  Curate  of  St.  Marys.  Breck- 
nock ,  says — 

•'The  poor  seem  ignorant  on  most  subjects,  except  how  to  cheat  and 
speak  evil  of  each  other.  They  appear  not  to  have  on  idea  of  what  ilie 
comforts  of  life  are.  There  ore  at  least  2000  persons  living  in  tin- 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  filth,  and  to  all  appearance  they  enjoy  their 
filth  and  idleness,  for  they  make  no  effort  to  get  rid  of  it.  From  my  ex- 
perience of  Ireland,  I  think  there  is  a  very  great  similarity  between  the 
lower  orders  ot  Welsh  and  Irish — both  are  dirty,  indolent,  bigoted,  and 
contented. 

"The  defect  in  morals  which  is  most  remarkable  ton  stranger  in  the 
double  dealing.      *      *  Truth  is  not  regarded  where  money  is  con- 

cerned.    The  women  drink  quantities  of  gin" 

The  Reverend  Lewis  Havard,  Roman  Catholic  Clergyman  at 
Brecknock*  says — 

11  The  poor  generally  arc  given  to  drink,  swearing,  immodest  talking:, 
uf  which  they  seem  not  to  be  sensible  of  the  impropriety,  and  sin  fulness. 
In  their  different  chapels  they  often  meet,  but  the  general  feeling  is,  that 
there  is  no  effectual  improvement  of  the  heart  and  morals.  The  profound 
ion  of  God,  the  respect  for  man  arising  from  that  principle,  may, 
I  think,  be  fairly  snid  nut  to  be  understood." 


Moral,  in 

Brecknock). 
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On  the  Btato  tf  fitootfoa  in  Waim— 


■ 


Tiie  RflTanmd  Ren  Price,  Curate  of  St.  John's  and  Si.  Davids, 
Brecknock,  says — 

"  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  want  of  veracity  is  no  uncommon  fea- 
ture iu  their  character  ;  tl'Js  appears  usually  in  their  artifices,  and  indirect 
and  even  open  falsehoods  in  nnswer  to  questions  "put  re^pectinij  their 
temporal  circumstances.  To  this  conduct,  however,  I  have  known  nmnv 
honourable  exceptions — a  willinsrnees  canriidlv  to  make  known  the  re- 
hourrfs  of  their  livelihood.  Drunkenness,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  a  sin  that 
prevnils  to  a  very  great  extent  mmmg  the  males,  and  tioi  unusually  the 
lea.  Chastity  does  not  appear  to  be  highly  valued  l»v  the  younser 
MrtiOQ)  as  maybe  learned  from  the  condition  of  the  females  in  many 
cases  when  presenting  themselves  for  the  performance  of  the  men 
ceremony,  ami  also  from  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  presented 
for  baptism." 

The  Reverend  E.  Davies,  Professor  at  the  Brecknock  Collr^c. 
entertains  a  more  favourable  opinion  :   In-  >nys-n 

"  I  do  not  think  their  morals  are  generally  defective.     No  doubt  there 
are  ninny  immoral  diameters  in  the  country,  as  many,  1  believe,  in  pro- 

■n,  among  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  society  as  nmon 
|h»>r,  who  are  influenced  in  this  respect  by  their  superiors  in  knowledge 
and  station.     I   believe  the  influence  of  bad  example  to  be  much  more 
injurious  lo  the  morals  of  our  poor  than  the  want  of  education.'' 

The   Reverend   Mr.   Griffiths,   the    Principal  of   the   Coil 
— 

11  Generally  speaking,  our  calendars  arc  not  remarkable  lor  their  num- 
bl  i  "l  grow  crimes  ;  m  fact,  I  believe  quite  the  reverse.     I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  social  and  domestic   moralities  are  very  luw  among  us. 
The  number  of  illegitimate  children,  «hen  compared  with  Englntnl,  n 
astounding.     There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness.     On  lair-days 
wc  often   have  fights  innumerable  about  the  street?.     I  am  bottj  tfl 
among  tbc  lower  order  of  boys,  habits  of  gambling  in  a  small  WSJ 
w.n  much  on  rhe  increase.     I  have  not  observed  this  elsewhere  in  Wales, 
1  jut    here  it  is  doing  incalculable  mischief.      It  would  be  easy  to  ■  ■■' 
in  t.incca  —  I  will  only  mention  one  :— On  a  summer's  Sunday  aften 
Crowds  of  boys,  who  ought  to  be  at  school,  may  be  seen  in  the  fields  near 
the  town,  playing  cards,  dice,  &c,  for  halfpence  or  beer.     In  no  town, 
eitb<  i  in  Mgland  or  Widea,  have  I   teen   this  carried  to  such  an  extent. 
IIh"   are  generally  hoys  who  have  only  learned  ju»t   to  rend,  and  who 
therefore,  being  unable  to  find  pleasure  in  reading,  seem  incapable  Or  any 
higher  amusement  than  gambling  mid  drinking.     As  an  index  to  charac- 
ter, nothing  can  be  more  significant  than  such  habits." 

The  Reverend  D.  Pnrry,  of  IJywoll,  thinks  that 
"The  morals  of  ■  gieat  number  are  defective,  in  respect  of  clnwlitj  , 
truth-tiling,  and  veneration  for  God's  sacred  name.     In  proof  of  v. ; 

■r  it  to  allude  to  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  in  the  country  ; 
|q  tbc  littl<  rolisnOO  that  can  be  placed  on  what  is  often  said  or  spoken, 
provided  the  individual  have  some  bias  or  interest  iu  the  matter ;  mid  to 
the  freijuent  abuse  of  God's  holy  name  in  the  common  intercourse  and 
transactions  of  life.  These  are  facts  welt  known  to  all  observant  minds, 
and  loudly  calling  for  tome  means  of  reformation." 


■;  Radnor, 


In  CaidigaivfairQ  tha  morula  and  habita  of  the  people,  uro  I 
much  better.  ,l"'"' 

The  Very  BeV0re&d  the  Dean  of  St,  Pavld  'f  injraof  many  Q 
young  persons  in  SuuJuy-sahools  that  they  are 

*  Vot  only  grossly  ignorant  on  every  other  subject,  but  also  grossly 
immoral.  Many  of  these  girls  have  bastard  children  j  but  this  generally 
exist*  without  promiscuous  intercourse.  Drunkenness  is  very  gain m1, 
especinli)  tl  the  fairs.  I  think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  education, 
apaoied  by  religious  instruction,  would  materially  improve  this  slate 
of  tlunes;  and  I  think  that  the  people  would  go  to  good  schools  if  they 
existed." 

-  Williams,  Esq.,  Clerk  to  the  Magistrates  at  Lampeter 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Independent  Sunday-school,  wp — 

"  I  do  not  think    the  moral  state  of  the  people   low,  but  for  wai 

I  iuii  iliL'v  practise  a  great  deal  of  low  cuuuing.    Generally  epcakinn 

they   are  honest.      Bastardy  cases  lire,  however,  very  nimnnm.      The 

women  u<ied   to  he  ashamedof  being  in  the  family-way,  but  are  not  so 

row  -  nnd  promiscuous  intercourse  is  carried  on  to  a  very  great  degree." 

Mr.  Williams  givi  •  nth   i   particular-*  on  this  subject  which  will 

md  in  his  evidence  in  tho  Apj  radix. 
I  Reverend  L.  II.  Davie«,  ofTroed  y  Raur.  says= — 
41  They  (the  young  people)  often  meet  11  -v-ninc  trhonla  in  private 
house?  for  the  preparation  of  the  pwnc,  and  this  tends  to  immoralities 
between  the  young  persons  of  both  aexes,  who  frequently  spend  the 
night  afterward*  iu  h.ii  -lofis  together.  So  prevalent  is  want  of  chastity 
among  the  female*,  that,  Although  1  promised  to  return  the  marriage  fee 
to  ill  couples  whose  first  child  should  be  born  after  nine  month*  from 
tlicmurii^r,  i.;ilr  onein  six  years  entitled  themselves  to  clnim  it.  Most 
of  thrm  were  in  the  family-way.  It  is  said  to  be  a  customary  m 
for  then  to  have  intercourse  together  on  condition  that  they  *h<»uld  mnrry 
if  the  woman  becomes  pregnant ;  but  the  rnarrisge  by  DO  means  always 
takot  place.  Morals  arc  generally  at  a  low  ebb,  but  wan'  ef  ahatiily  IB 
iBDt  sin  of  Wales.  I  believe  that  the  best  ran-  iv  (I  r  ilic  want  of 
in  'Mils  and  of  education  is  that  of  the  establishment  of  good  schools  such 
ns  I  have  described." 

liird  William?.  Esq,.  M.D.  and  Coroner,  says— 
"The  youth  of  both   >escs  arc  very  unchaste,  and  do  not  eon? idn 
pnanietnoai  ,rse  any  disgrace,  which  is  chiefly  owinji  lo  the  want 

of  pr  ion  ;  to  the  ancient  practice  of  bundling,  or  cuuriiuu  In 

till  prtvilen  i  lo  the  construction  of  their  dwellings;  ami  to  the 
sample  of  their  parenta* 
"  Tin-   morals  of  the  poor  are  generally   imlilTerent.     They  are  not 
tied  to  commit  atrocious  crimes,  hut  are  addicted  to  petty  thel't.s  and 
prevarication.      Injustice  I  should  say  that  many  strangers  have  informed 
me  the  lower  clones  Of  Walea  arc  far  superior  to  those  of  the  same  class 
ii  other  parte  of  the  kingdom. 
W.  O.  Brigsrocltfl    Esq  ,  Magistrate  of  Blaetrpanr,  says — 

"Moral  very  bad;   intercourse  between  the  sexes  pre 

to  marriage  being  wjf  general ;  misconduct  after  man.  ■:  rare 

occurrence.     D  i  very  common  lice,  especially  on  market 

or  fair  dm." 
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On  the  State  of  Education  in  ll'aks,— 


sU   (n 


A  somewhat   more  satisfactory   account  is  given  of  the   north 
--  part  of  the  county  by  Mr.  Owen  Owen,  of  Taliessiu: — 

*'  The  morals  of  the  people  are  improving.  It  is  common  still  for 
women  to  be  in  the  fumily-wny  hefore  their  marriage,  but  this  is  not  so 
much  the  case  as  it  was.  This  intercourse  is  only  "with  the  man  to 
whom  they  arc  attached,  and  a  common  woman  would  be  scouted  in  any 
of  the  villages.  The  veracity  of  the  people  is  no(  had.  In  a  great 
many  places  there  is  a  desire  for  better  education,  but  in  several  they 
are  so  poor  that  they  are  hopeless.  If  betteT  means  were  afforded,  the 
people  would  be  prompted  to  take  advantage  of  them  by  their  ministers. 

Jn  Radnorshire  the  morals  of  the  people  are  of  a  very  low 
standard. 

The  Archdeacon  Yonables,  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
says — 

"  Their  morals  are  at  a  very  low  ebb.  An  acknowledged  thief  is 
almost  as  well  thought  of  and  as  much  employed  ns  better  characters 
hy  the  lower  orders. 

The  Reverend  W.  D.  West,  Curate  of  Presteigne,  says — 
"There  is  great  laxity  in  the  prevalent  notions  on  the  subject  of 
sesual  intercourse ;" 

and  he  cites  an  instance  which  will  bo  found  in  his  evidence.      He 
adds — 

"Sexual  huts  and  drunkenness  (which  last  I  omitted  above)  being 
the  popular  vices,  education,  not  mere  instruction,  might  counteract 
them  by  creating  other  tastes." 

Mr.  Jones,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Baptist  Sunday-School  at 
Presteigne,  makes  a  similar  statement. 

Sir  William  Cockburn,  Bart.,  of  New  Radnor,  a  Magistrate, 
lays — 

M  In  the  one  crime  of  bastardy  I  fear  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  pre-eminent.  As  magistrates  and  individuals  we  have  done  our  bfltt 
to  discourage  this  vice,  but  the  remedy  U  yet  to  he  found.  But  ei 
ing  five  or  tix  cases  of  drunkard?,  and  some  of  those  conspicuous,  I 
think  that  the  rest  of  the  population,  of  above  500  souls  in  this  pariah, 
are  more  than  usually  sober,,  temperate,  industrious,  civil,  grateful,  ami 
orderly ;  and,  witli  the  exception  of  small  wood  *  carrying*  (as  they  term 
it),  so  honest,  that  I  should  fear  no  loss  of  any  other  kind  of  property, 
whether  out  of  doors,  or  in  the  house  even  left  open  by  night  or  day." 

The  Ket'creiid  R.  Lister  Variables,  Vicar  of  Clyro,  and  a  Ma- 
gistrate, says — 

11  Crimes  of  violence  arc  almost  unknown,  such  as  burglary,  forcible 
robbery,  or  the  use  of  die  knife.  Common  assaults  arc  frequent, usually 
arising  from  drunken  quarrels.  Petty  thefts  are  not  particularly  nu- 
merous. Poultry-stealing  and  sheep-stealing  prevad  to  a  considerable 
extent.  There  is  no  rural  police,  and  the  parish  constables  arc  for  the 
most  part  utterly  useless,  except  for  serving  summonses,  Ac.  Sheep 
10(1  poultry  stealers  therefore  very  frequently  escape  with  impunity. 
Drunkenness  prevails  to  n  lamentable  extent,  not  to  much  among  ihe 
lowest  class,  who  nre  restrained  by  their  poverty,  as  umong  thoti  who 
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are  in  better  circumstances.  Every  market  or  fair  day  affords  too  much 
proof  of  this  assertion.  Unchaatity  in  the  women  it,  I  am  sorry  to  nay, 
a  great  stain  upon  our  people.  The  number  of  bastard  children  is  very 
great,  as  is  shown  by  the  application  of  young  women  for  admission 
into  the  workhouse  to  be  confined,  and  by  the  application  to  magistrates 
in  petty  sessions  Cot  orders  of  affiliation.  In  hearing  these  cases  it  is 
impossible  not  to  remark  how  unconscious  of  shame  both  the  young 
woman  and  her  parents  often  appear  to  be.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
where  an  order  of  affiliation  is  sought,  marriage  was  promised,  or  the 
expectation  of  it  held  uut.  The  cases  are  usually  cases  of  bona  JUU 
seduction.  Those  who  enter  the  workhouse  to  be  confined  are  generally 
girls  of  known  bad  character.  I  believe  that  in  the  rural  districts  few 
professed  prostitutes  would  be  found." 

Cecil  Parsons  Esq.,  or  Presteigne,  says — 

'  1 1  appears  from  the  Parliamentary  Returns  that  the  proportion  of 
ilK'u'ainmic  children  in  Radnorshire  exceeds  that  of  any  other  county." 

The  Reverend  John  Price,  Rector  of  Bled  fa,  and  a  Magistrate, 
says — 

11  Drunkenness  is  rare  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  poorer  classes 
are  really  honest,  quiet  and  industrious;  the  prevailing  vice  of  the 
country  ib  n  disregard  for  chastity,  a  breach  of  which  is  considered 
neither  a  sin  nor  a  crime.  Apparently  there  is  no  disgrace  attached  to 
it,  and  women  who  have  had  two  OT  three  illegitimate  childreu  are  as 
frequently  selected  hy  young  men  for  their  wives  us  those  of  virtuous 
conduct.  But  after  marriage  the  women  are  generally  well  conducted. 
Probably  the  chief  causes  of  this  disregard  to  modesty  and  chastity  may 
In-  referred  'Jirst*  to  the  want  of  room  in  small  farmhouses  and  cottages. 
Orown-un  sons  and  daughters,  and  men  and  femrde  servants,  00WM OfUy 
\7//y_i  ut  ffio  same  room.  *  Secondly,*  to  the  had  habit  ofholdimj  HltVf- 
iaas  at  dissenting  chapels  or  farmhouses  after  night,  where  the  jouth  of 
both  NXCI  attend  from  a  disiauce  for  the  purpose  of  walking  home 
together.  As  a  magistrate,  I  can  sufrU  r  -p  >n  th.it  hi  the  investigation 
of  numerous  cases  of  bastardy  I  have  fonii.l  in  -t  of  them  to  be  referred 
to  the  opportunities  of  mPi'tinrj  abort?  iiwntionnf. '* 

Francis  Phillips,  Esq.,  of  Abbey-cum-liir,  Radnorshire,  says — 

11  Crime  of  a  serious  character  it*  not  of  frequent  occurrence*  but 
bastardy,  which  is  scarcely  considered  a  crime  or  disgrace,  is  very  pre- 
valent with  young  women ;  those  who  afterwards  marry  generally 
become  industrious  and  domestic,  but  they  have  little  idea  of  cleanliness 
or  comfort.     The  very  high  price  of  coal  leads  to  pilfering  of  wood,  &C  n 

Such  appear  to  be  the  prevailing  vices  ilimughout  my  district, 
with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Brecknock,  and  the  hill  district 
in  the  hundred  of  Crickliowel,  where  the  mining  district  com- 
mences, and  of  which  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  Speak. 
In  Brecknock  and  Builtb,  a  graver  character  of  vice  prevail?  rftka  i 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  Mordecai  Jones,  a  Dissenter  ol  gflenl  respectability,  sums 
up  the  morals  of  the  [jeoph:  in  tliu  funm-i  thus: — 

"F  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  a  deal  of  low  jumbling  in  the  public- 
houses  about  the  town  among  the  poor  apprentices.  Drunkenness  and 
adultery  prevail  to  a  Bad  extent." 
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None  of  tin  prevail  to  a  great  extern  in  the  rural  dis- 

dfUflkmitefB  is   confined  to   the  (owns,   and   all  (he  staro- 
mertta  concur  with  those  above  cited  that  female  i»rofl  i^racy  c< 
with   marriage.       I  believe  the  crime  of  adultery  to  be   entirely 
confined  to  one  or  two  places. 

The  disregard  to  truth  lias  a  fearful  development  in  Wales  iii 
the  frequency  of  perjury  in  courts  of  justice. 

Mr.  William-,  the  dark  to  the  magistrates  at  Lampeter,  says — 

l- I'erjury  is  common  in  courts  of  justice,  and  the  Welsh  rang 
facilitates  it;  for,  when  witnestes  understand  English,  they  feign  ii 
do  so,  in  order  to  gain  time  in  the  procces  of  translation  to  shape  and 
mould  their  answers  according  to  the  interest  they  wish  to  serve. 
Frequently  neither  the  prisoner  nor  the  jury  understand  English,  nnd 
the  counsel,  nevertheless,  addresses  them  in  English,  and  the  pudge 
sums  up  in  English,  not  one  word  of  which  do  they  often  understand. 
Instances  have  occurred  when  1  have  had  to  translate  the  answers  of  an 
English  witness  into  Welsh  fur  the  jury;  and  once  even  to  the  grand 
mi  -y  ut  Cardigan  I  had  to  do  this.  A  juryman  once  asked  me,  'What 
was  the  nature  of  an  action  in  which  he  had  given  his  verdict.'  There 
is  no  remedy  for  this  stntc  of  things  except  the  propagation  of  the 
English  language." 

E.  C.  Hall,  Esq.,  a  barrister  in  constant  practice  in  the  courts, 
and  K-nli  )_■  in  Cardiganshire,  afler  citing  a  curious  case  in 
which  the  administration  of  justice  was  entirely  defeated  by  the 
s;uii.-  wil.  proceeds  to  say — 

*'  I  can  mention  several  similar  cases,  both  i*i vil  ami  criminal.  The 
two  lnnguoges  are  a  great  facility  to  perjury.  There  is  hardly  a  case  in 
which  it  is  not  committed  more  or  less.  The  want  of  nccuracy  in  thc 
knowledge  of  the  language  seems  to  remove  the  feeling  of  degradation. 
Their  mode  of  numeration  produces  great  errors:  they  have  almost  to 
do  an  addition  sum  in  their  heads  before  they  can  express  some  numbers. 
The  Welsh  language  is  peculiarly  evasive,  which  originates  from  its 
having  been  the  language  of  slavery.  It  is  a  regular  custom  for  parties 
to  n  cause  to  employ  persons  to  go  and  tamper  with  the  jury  before  a 
trinl  comes  on,  «nd  to  infu»e  views  of  the  case  into  their  minds." 

W,  O.  JJrigstockc,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  acting  for  the  three 
counties  of  Cardigan,  Carmarthen,  ami  Pembroke,  says— 

u  Truth  nnd  the  sscredncss  of  an  oath  are  little  thought  of;  it  is 
most  difficult  to  get  satisfactory  evidence  in  courts  of  justice' 

Mr.  Thomai  Davies,  of  Llmigattock,  for  many  years  the  agent 
of  the  Duke  of  Beau  ttH,  tttl — 

"  I  fear,  in  too  many  instance*,  they  have  not  much  idea  of  the 
jntion  of  nn  onth  when  examined  as  'witnesses;  such  I  know  was  the 
opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Baron  Gurncy,  which  he  attributed  to  the  want 
of  religious  education.1' 

The  morals  of  the  people    are  of  u   \ery  low   standard.*     In 

•Somewhat   contrary  oj>iriion«   were  expressed   ly  Uitnuni    Price,  Ksq,,  M.P.,of 

Norton;  ths   Rsv.  E.  Ditv.cs,  of  Urecknock,  and  also  by  Mr.  Ldwurd*,  of  Old 

i  if  (Nov  50,  32,  and  50}  :   the  bulk  ut   lbs  mi.Mmalioti  I  receivurl  was  however 

fu  i lie  (Act  of  the  ividcuc  sbovfl  Ststetfj  ua<l  which  I  am  penuadeu  is  substaaiiilly 
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Pact,  immorality  prevails  rather  from  the  w.mt  of  a  sense  of  moral 
-.lion  than  from  a  forgctfulncss  or  violation  of  recognised 
duties.  I  am  confident  that  as  regard*  mendacity  there  is  fre- 
quently no  real  consciousness  that  it  is  sinful,  so  habitual  is  disre- 
gard for  truth  whenever  interest  prompts  falsehood. 

The  whole  people  are  kept  back  by  their  immoralities  and  low 
tone  of  principle.  A  Bristol  merchant,  who  endeavours  to 
with  the  Welsh  to  some  extent  in  a  line  of  business  which  throws 
him  into  communication  with  many  of  the  country  people,  told 
me  that  his  efforts  to  continue  a  UUUAJlBfflX  with  them,  which 
would  ho  mutually  profitable  were  they  even  commonly  trust- 
worthy, aiv  wholly  frustrated  by  their  inveterate  faithlessness  to 
their  bargains  the  moment  they  see  the  possibility  of  ginning  a 
;nny  by  breaking  them.  The  astute  ingenuity  exercised  in  ob- 
lining  a  minute  advantage, or  excusing  themselves  from  an  error, 
and  escaping  the  effects  of  it,  is  rcmurliably  great.  Their  want 
of  morality  is,  however,  entirely  Mrhig  to  their  total  want  of  mental 
cultivation,  and  the  very  great  foficiflBey  of  all  means  of  moral 
nig.  They  are  not  taught  better,  and  have  at  present  Utile 
means  of  improvement. 

Notwithstanding  the  lamentable   state  of  morals,  the  gaols  are  Umj 

empty.     The  following  comparison  between  the  relative  criminality  ' ■■ 

>f  the  three  counties  in  my  district,  with  that  of  the  neighbouring 
tgriculfufal  county  of  Hereford,  exhibits  this  moral  anomaly  in 
ill"  AV-'lsh  character  very  forcibly  : — 
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Cnims,  therefore,  nre  twice  a*  numermw  in  Herefordshire  i 
Radnorshire  or  Brecknockshire,  and   five  times   -more  so   than  in 
Cardiganshire. 

I  attribute  this  pauchy  of  punishable  offence*  in  Wales  partly  to 
rt  me  ihreffdneafeand  caution  of  the  peopl  -,  but  much  more. 

a  liatuiiil  bmwVmWcfl  rind  warmth  rf  heart.,  which  powerfully 
deters  thorn  from  ucts  of  malice  and  all  (faUbefl  to  injury  to  Others. 
Ami    1   cannot    but    express    my    surprise   that     n    d  tW   so 

highly  to  the  credit  of  the  Welsh  people,  and    of  which  so  many 
gndenewpreaepted  theaiaatvea  to  the  i  |  houldhave 

been  left  chiefly  to  his  own  personal  testimon  y.   Facts  were  i 
thelcsa  related  to  mo  which  bore  out  my  imj  ^ression  ;  and  1  may 
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instance  the  ancient  practice  among  neighbouring  families 
of  assisting  (he  marriages  of  cacli  other's  children  by  loans  or 
gifts  of  money  alt  ho  "biddings"  or  marriage  meetings,  to  be 
repaid  only  on  a  similar  occasion  in  the  family  of  the  donor,  as 
well  as  the  attendance  of  friends  at  times  of  death  or  adver-r 
among  the  incidents  which  spring  from  and  mark  this  honourable 
characteristic. 

The  morals  of  the  population  congregated  at  and  sea  r  Brynmaur 
and  Beaufort  are  deplorably  low.  Drunkenness,  blasphemy,  in- 
decency, sexual  vices,  and  lawlessness,  widely  prevail  there.  This 
district  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  Chartism.  One  of  the  main 
of  the  mob  who  marched  upon  Newport  congregated  at  and  is- 
sued from  thence;  they  took  the  chapels  by  storm,  and  forced  many 
reluctant  men  to  join  them.  Brynmaur  contains  5U00  people,  nearly 
all  of  whom  are  of  die  lowest  class,  and,  with  the  except  tun  of  one 
or  two  shopkeepers,  exclusively  so.  Nearly  every  family  in  it  is 
in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Bailey,  the  iron-master,  whose  works 
are  at  Nant-y-Glo,  in  the  adjoining  parish  in  Monmouth* 
The  town  reeks  with  din ;  there  are  no  lamps  or  effective  drainage; 
and  although  so  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Chartisl  out- 
break,  not  the  .slightest  step  lias  been  taken  to  improve  the  mental 
or  moral  condition  of  this  violent  and  vicious  community.  Neither 
church  nor  school  have  been  established  by  those  who  eroploj  i  be 
people  or  onn  the  land  ;  and  the  only  step  that  has  been  taken  for 
their  benefit  is  that  of  establishing,  within  a  week  or  two  of  this 
time,  a  police  station  !  It  is  exclusively  owing  to  (he  1 1 
that  instruction  of  any  kind  is  given  In  the  place.  By  their  unaided 
efforts,  an  inferior  school  and  six  chapels  have  been  built;  and, 
imperfect  as  their  means  of  ameliorating  the  morals  of  ihe  people 
are,  their  efforts  have  not  been  unattended  with  benefit.  There  Is 
a  visible  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the  people,  accordin 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Kershaw  (No.  6),  but  it  is  still  lamentably 
bad;  and  their  neglected  state  cannot  bo  deemed  othei 
than  perilous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  ought 
la  slate  that  the  people  of  this  place  are  not  wholly  Welsh. 
A  large  portion  of  them  are  emigrants,  and  not  (infrequently 
outcasts  from  distant  places,  both  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land. 

I  felt  it  my  duty  to  take  especial  means  of  verifying  the  b 
laeatt  which  poured  in  upon  me  with  respect  to  this  dangerous  and 
degraded  population;  and,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  already 
cited  of  Mr.  Sey.mour  (an  active  magistrate  of  this  district},  I  beg 
to  present  to  your  LonUhips  the  following  evidence  from  I  ho 
Reverend  Richaiil  Davies,  of  Court  y  Gollen,  a  beneficed  clergy - 
iimii  and  magistrate  of  the  highest  respect abilit v.  who,  in  ;i 
la  my  request  that  ho  should,  as  a  magistrate  ol  the  district,  state 

which   would    illustrate  the  condition  of  Brynmaur,  faro 
in*'  unh  the  following  evidence  respecting  it : — 
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"  II  1ms  lung  been  a  matter  of deep  regret  and  sorrow  to  witness  in  the 
character  of  those  who  are  responsible  fur  the  peace,  r<w1  COtutaet,  and 
well-being;  of  society,  the  degraded  and  corrupt  state  of  what  is  generally 
termed  the  'hilly  district ;' more  especially  the  locality  designated  as 
Ilrynnmur.  It  has  been  the  paiuful  duty  of  the  furnisher  of  ilns  infor- 
mation to  bring  the  sad  and  lamentable  state  of  this  district  more  im- 
mediately before  the  view  of  the  magistracy  of  the  county ;  it  afford*  a 
frightful  picture  of  the  consequences  that  a  -want  of  education  necessarily 
entails,  and  the  fearful  result  of  masses  being  brought  together  without 
an  adequate  provision  made  for  lending  their  minds  to  higher  and  belter 
things ;  to  subject  them  to  the  guidance  of  religious  tuition,  and  thus  pave 
the  way  for  their  becoming  loyal  subjects,  peaceable  citizens,  a  contented, 
well-disposed*  and  orderly  community.  The  elements  necessary  to  pro- 
duce this  wished  for  result  arc  not  in  Brynmnur.  Let  us  refer  to  aUtni- 
cal  details  as  our  guide  and  index.  There  arc  5000  inhabitants  in  13r\  u- 
nniir,  and  50  new  houses  are  added,  at  a  moderate  computation,  yearly. 
There  are  already  19  licensed  public-houses  and  38  beer-houses.  No 
church  or  chupcl  of  the  established  religion  nearer  than  two  miles.  Six 
nice  ting-houses  of  comparatively  small  dimensions,  with  some  schools 
iit inched  to  iliL-in,  but  far  from  affording  an  antidote  to  the  great  amount 
of  evil  that  u  vast  increasing  population,  without  responsible  guides  and 
pastors,  must  inevitably  give  rise  to.  One-half  of  the  criminal  cases  that 
are  entered  upon  the  pnges  of  our  petty  sessions  record  come  from,  and 
may  be  traced  to,  the  densely  populated  Brynmaur.  The  scenes  that  the 
m  igiatratea  are  compelled  to  witness,  and  which  I  can  personally  vouch 
for,  baffle  all  description  and  outrage  every  feeling  of  propriety;  oaths 
bad  profane  language  are  apparently  familiar  to  persons  of  all  ages;  even 
children  lisp  out  the  foul  expressions  they  hear,  and  seem  perfectly  ac- 
customed to  every  epithet  that  the  most  evil  mind  could  suggest.  In  dim 
instance  a  young  and  seemingly  modest  woman,  with  a  child  at  the 
'.  with  the  most  unblushing  effrontery,  used  language  that  even 
caused  the  male  portion  of  the  audience  to  turn  sway  their  heads  in 
shame  and  disgu&t.  Frequent,  however,  are  the  examples  that  have 
given  rise  to  the  deepest  regret — drunkenness  — and  its  ?ad  results,  this 
occurring  weekly  as  long  as  wages  were  high.  The  irregularity,  com- 
mencing on  the  Saturday  night,  continues  through  the  Sabbath,  dese- 
crating that  holy  day,  and  ceasing  not  till  the  Monday  has  passed,  some- 
times Tuesday.  Strife,  jealousy,  bickerings,  assaults,  and  quarrelling — 
this  is  the  constant  reality  of  the  immoral  and  degraded  picture  furnished 
us  almost  weekly  from  the  sadly  notorious  Brynmaur." 

llie  evidence  of  Mr.  Morris  (No.  73)  further  confirms  these 
sad  statements.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  criminality  of  this  lawless 
district,  I  uppliexl  also  to  the  clerk  to  the  magistrates  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  offences  falling  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
hundred  of  Crick  howel.  which  arose  from  the  agricultural  com  pared 
with  those  from  the  mining  portion,  in  which  the  town  of 
Brynmnur  is  situated.  'J*he  whole  hundred  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  17,559  al  the  census  in  1841,  which  cannot  be  leas  than 
18,000  now:  the  following  was  the  number  of  offenders  brought 
before  the  magistrates  during  184 j  and  18*16  from  the  entire 
hundred : — 
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The  number  of  manufacturers  and  miners  is  estimattidj  la 

overseen*  of  the  parishes  containing  them,  as  about  12, 
showing  therefore,  in  (ho  above  return,  a  very  undue  propurtiuu  M 
offeooea  in  tho  mining  part  of  the  hundr  •  I  :  and  this  disproportion 
trill  bfl  largely  increased  by  the  establishment  of  a  police  station  at 
Brynmaur.  !  shall  reserve  furl  her  coiiiuient  nn  the  mining  ih<- 
t riots  for  my  Report  on  Monmouthshire. 

Tho  [»eopIe  are,  with  few  exceptions,  grossly  ignorant.  The 
examination  given  in  the  M  Notes  of  Parishes;  such  a?  Mount, 
Llanychaiairn,  Bryngwyn,  &c„  are  by  no  mean?  cxaggerai.il 
specimens  of  tho  f&cts-  They  seem  to  bo  a  people  whose  n  | 
KOW  of  thought  i-  limited  to  their  locality  and  the  mean.-  of 
livelihood.  The  only  exception  is  that  of  religious,  Of  ratlin- 
doctrinal  and  sectarian  discussion,  winch  is  therefore  'In-  ci.innel 
in  which  any  higher  amount  of  intelligence  expends  n 

Superstition  prevails.  Belief  in  charms,  supernaiural  appear- 
ances, and  even  in  witchcraft,  sturdily  survives  all  the  civilisation 
and  light  which  baa  li»ng  ago  banished  these  remnants  of  the  dork 
ages  elsewhere.  Little  or  none  of  such  light  has  as  yet  pepotrated 
I  he  dense  darkness  which,  harboured  by  their  language,  and  un- 
disturbed by  availing  efforts  of  enlightenment,  enshrouds  the  minds 
of  the  people.  'J  he  wide  belief  in  gliosis  and  tho  almost  incredible 
amount  of  superstition  alTurd  perhaps  nf  ail  others  the  strongest 
proofs  of  the  depth  of  ignorance  which  prevails  throughout  my 
diMiici.  I  have  before  me  a  little  book  published  as  lately  ;i>  tin- 
year  1813,  wrilluii  by  a  clergyman  named  Jones,  and  published 
at  Newport,  in  which  ho  relates  above  forty  or  fifty  cases  of  appa- 
ritions as  having  QGOttlTfld  and  being  attested  by  creditable paraoits 
in  several  parishes  in  my  district.  Thi*  work, as  tho  author  stales 
in  his  title-page,  is  "  designed  to  confute  and  to  prevent  the  infi- 
delity of  denying  tho  being  and  apparition  of  spirits,  which  tends 
to  irreligion  and  ntiui-m."  A  subscription  was  lately  mad 
his  fellow- workmen  in  order  to  enable  a  carpenter  to  travel  liny 
miles,  from  Monmouthshire  to  Lampeter,  to  consult  a  " 
how  to  recover  some  lools  lie  had  lost.  Ouarms  are  commonly 
resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  diseases. 

Tho  following  extracts  from  tho  evidence  KIWI   on   ;i> 
other  phases  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  people   will  c  irupl  '  • 
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the  pi^Miro  irfaiob  it  n  my  "duty  to  pneaaoj  i<>  \-mr  LonUlripV 
atteniion. 

Sir  William  Cocklmrn,  Bart.,  of  N\w  Radnor,  ii  leas  Blifareur- 
ably  Impressed  wiili  the  menial  &  tfi  ol  I  ig  people  than  most  of 
those  who  luivc  favoured  mc  with  evidence.  Sir  William  Cock- 
burn  Bays — 

44  I  think  the  poor  naturally  more  intelligent,  N I  Q  d  u  ire  igneraaA 
than  I  have  usually  found  their  class  elsewhere.  Like  the  inhabitants 
ol  moot  mountainous  countries,  however,  they  arc  superstitious;  nml  I 
huve  found  m.iny  cases  (one  in  a  Dissenting  teacher)  of  the  belief  m  the 
*  evil  eve,' in  charms,  in  the  hearing  of  *hcll»hom>d«  hunting  n  condemned 
Bpirit  through  the  howling  blast,'  &c.  &a  ;  and  they  dm  often  more  in- 
clined to  trust  in  ignorant  empirics  in  religion  and  medicine  than  IB 
enlightened  and  authorised  mifiuttrator*.*' 

The  Archdeacon  Vcmables  speaks  of  tho  people  as  u  wofully 
ignorant/' 

'IV  Beyemnd  John  Fricc,  of  Blcdfa,  also  in  Radnorshire. 
— 

"  The  majority  of  the  agricultural  labourers  and  women  of  the  sivme 
rank  cannot  read  :  they  are  generally  goat)  workmen;  but  Uliiifon 

the  requirements  of  religion." 

The  Reverend  David  Davies,  a  Blfttftl    Mioulflta  Vast)   Ml   wi'll 

and  widely  acqu'-iintetl  nidi  the  jioor  people  of  Radnorshire, 
saya — 

"Mirny  of  the  poor  in  the  locality  Tefened  to,  nml  indeed  in  all  the 
ry  around, nre  very  ignorant  of  both  rcli^iousand  political aubjeaU: 
tliey  arc  in  tact  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  all  subjects  except  the  culti- 
vation of  tlic  ground. 

"Several  neglect  the  means  of  grace  on  the  Sunday,  indulging  theni- 
I  in  indolence  and  inattention  m  their  temporal  comfort  and  eternal 
^i  I  lure.      I  have  known  within  the  lost  two  years  instances  of  profaning 
ihbath  hy  kicking  foot-ball,  drinking,  fighting,  Ac. 

"They  hayc  the  means  of  grace  conducted  by  reading  the  Scriptures, 
praying,  and  preaching  the  Gospel,  within  their  reach,  twice  or  thrice 
every  Sunday,  1L  Sunday-school,  and  a  prayer-meeting  DOM  u-wn ■!:.  By 
this  means  several  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  cmiveilcd  to  God,  and 
become  moral  and  pious  characters.  Several  of  the  poor  children  that 
attend  ihc  school  have  become  able  to  read  the  Scriptures. 

"The  peculiar  characteristic  uf  some  of  the  poor  it  a  total  insensibility 
of  the  value  of  education,  nud  owing  to  this  suite  tliere  is  great  did 
to  persuade  some  of  the  lowest  clnss  to  send  their  children  to  srhooL  01 
end  i he  means  of  grace,  and,  if  they  accidentally  attend,  they  do  not 
UK  persevere, 

"  Most  certainly  a  good  education,  properly  conducted,  WOO 
tend  bo  change  the  habits  and  improve  the  charucti-r  of  the  people. 

'*  Those  who  have  been  awakened  to  the  value  and  benefit  Ol 
have  a  strong  desire  for  it,   wlule  others,  owing  to  their  ignorui.cc,  IV 
uliul!\  iud.licrcnt  to  instruction." 

The  Reverend  David  Churle?,  of  Trevecca  (  Brecknock^ ii 

says— 
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"  Knowledge  is  not  generally  appreciated,  nnd  lliii  circumstance  hns 
its  concomitant  results,  such  as  belief  in  witchcraft,  Ac." 

The  Reverend  XatneS  Morgan,  of  Talgarth,  says — 
"  Great  iirnornncc  exists  among  the  poor  on  almost  ull  subjects,  the 
great  majority  of  adults  having  had  little  or  no  means  of  education." 

The  Reverend    Mr.    Hughes,   Curate  of  Llanclly,   in  which 

Brynmaur  is  situated,  says — 

"  There  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  adult  population  can  re:id, 
and  a  still  smaller  proportion  are  able  to  write;  while,  from  the  little 
intercourse  they  have  with  strangers,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  Welsh 
language,  they  are  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  common  observances 
of  civilized  life." 

The    Reverend  Henry  Griffiths,  of  Brecknock,   gives  much 
valuable  evidence,   which  will  be  found  in  detail  (No.  G5)  in 
Appendix.     He  speaks  of  the  superstition  as  "  almost  incredible.11 

"During  the  la*t  five  years  I  have  spent  whole  weeks  going  abmit 
from  house  to  house,  in  different  towns  and  different  counties,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  information  on  the  subject.  I  am  aorry  to  ?uy 
every  successive  inquiry  has  only  deepened  my  impressions  as  to  the 
extent  of  their  ignorance.  There  is  also  an  almost  incredible  amount 
of  suoerftition.  Not  a  few  facts  have  been  brought  before  me  which, 
until  lately,  I  should  have  pronounced  to  be  uttcdy  impossible  in  Wales. 
In  the  bonier  towns  especially,  there  is  a  uumber  of  families  who  kfittV 
very  little  Welsh,  and  who  therefore  never  enter  a  place  of  worship.  It 
was  but  the  other  day  I  visited  a  house  where  lived  a  grandmother, 
Esther,  mother,  mother's  sister,  nnd  thirteen  children  (moat  of  them 
grown  up),  and  yet  not  one  of  them  could  rend  &  syllable.  Of  the  plan 
of  salvation,  bo  far  as  I  could  make  out,  they  knew  absolutely  nothing. 
Let  me  hope  this  was  an  extreme  case  ;  1  fear,  however,  it  is  not  so 
rare  as  is  generally  supposed.  Indeed,  I  om  sorry  to  any,  I  could  dm  d 
tion  a  great  many  other  instances  almost  as  bad.  But  facts  like  these 
do  not  present  themselves  to  the  more  casual  observer.  Nothing  but 
careful  personal  examinatiun  can  give  one  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
fearful  ignorance  by  which  we  arc  surrounded." 

The  Reverend  II.  L.  Davies,  or  Troed  y  Raur,  Cardiganshire, 
terms  the  people  "  wofully  ignorant  on  all  secular  subjiv 

As  little  difference  of  opinion  exists  on  the  subject  of  secular 
ignorance,  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  citations  of  the  abundant 
evidence  on  this  point,  and  on  the  essential  need  of  education  as  a 
means  of  moral  and  social  improvement. 

I  cannot  but  regard  the  condition  of  the  people  as  one  pregnant 
with  grave  peril  to  the  interests  of  society.  The  Welsli  -ire  not 
prone  to  sedition  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  aro  very  loyally  and 
peaceably  disposed,  but  their  passions  are  easily  excited,  and  theft 
ignorance  renders  that  excitability  peculiarly  hazardous,  Mr. 
Hall  has  not  overstated  the  existing  danger  al  the  time  of  the 
Rebecca  riots.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  after  the  war  against  tolls 
had  expended  itself,  the  aroused  passions  of  the  people  would 
have  been   directed  with   fearful  effect  against  far  less  obnoxious 
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institutions,  had  the  people  had  loaders  in  whom  they  could  confide. 
This  happy  contingency,  added  to  their  intense  national  distrust 
of  foreigners,  doubtlessly  prevented  much  serious  outrage  at  that 
time,  which  may  not  always  be  averted  by  similar  accidents. 
These  various  circumstances  render  it,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
peculiarly  impolitic  and  dangerous  that  the  Welsh  people  should 
remain  without  efficient  mental  and  mural  education. — (See  also 
the  evidence  numbered  27.) 

I  can  speak  in  very  strong  terms  of  the  natural  ability  and 
capacity  for  instruction  of  the  Welsh  people.  Though  they  are  , 
ignorant,  no  people  more  richly  deserve  to  be  educated.  In  the 
first  placet,  they  desire  it  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power  to  appre- 
ciate it;  in  the  next,  their  natural  capacity  is  of  a  high  order, 
especially  ill  the  Welhh  districts.  They  learn  what  they  are  even 
badly  taught  with  surprising  facility.  Their  memories  are  wry 
r -t. utive,  and  they  are  remarkably  shrewd  in  catching  an  idea. 
In  the  words  of  a  clergyman  who  has  lived  among  them,  they 
"  M6  what  you  mean  before  yoti  have  said  it."  I  can  boar  evidence 
to  the  extreme  sagacity  with  which  my  own  motives  and  objects 
were  scrutinised,  scanned,  and  decided  in  favour  of  my  inquiry  in 
coming  into  their  mountains  and  villages,  often  by  perfectly  illi- 
(•■! ate  persona. 

The  Keverend  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Builth,  an  English  clergyman. 
Bays — 

"  The  Welsh  people  are  much  quicker  than  the  Eugliih.  I  have  ben 
much  concerned  iu  schools  in  England,  and  hove  succeeded  well  «itli 
them  ;  hut  the  Welsh  huvc  much  better  and  readier  powers  of  perception  ; 
their  reasoning  powers  arc  much  less  developed.  There  are*  however, 
beautiful  faculties  lost  here  for  want  of  proper  cultivation.  They  would 
learn  cjuickly  and  profit  greatly  by  good  schools. 

"  There  is  great  anxiety  for  better  education  among  all  classes  of  the 
rcoplc  ;  they  would  make  sacrifices  to  procure  it." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Parry,  of  Llywell,  remarks  also — 
M  They  are  for  the  most  part  quick,  shrewd,  and  clever,  in  proportion 
to  their  advantages,  evidently  possessing  sufficient  natural  abilities  to 
form  na  useful  members  of  society  as  any  within  Her  Majesty's  do- 
minions, were  they  equolly  blessed  with  early  cultivation  ;  and  thev  ore 
rather  warm-hearted  and  kindly  disposed,  though  their  temperament 
generally-  requires  to  be  somewhat  softened  and  subdued,  which  can  only 
be  effected  by  early  mental  culture  and  sound  moral  training." 

IX.  Thb  Welsh  Language. 

The  Welsh  language  is  a  vast  drawback  to  Wales,  and  a 
manifold  harrier  to  the  moral  progress  and  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  people.  It  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate  its  evil  effects.  It 
a  the  language  of  tin-  Cymri,  and  anterior  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Britons.  It  diSBOvere  the  people  from  intercourse  which  would 
-i rally  advance  their  civilization,  and  ban  the  access  of  impra 
knowledge  to  their  minds.     As  a  proof  of  this,  there  is  no  Welsh 
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liicnilurc   woriliy  uf  I  he  ncutie.*     The  oi:l 
in  ili.  Language  nifi    the  Welsh   monthly  magazin* 

which  b  lid   kod  ckncriprioo  arc  given  in  the  Appendix  [attend  H. 
v    bm    iinth    more   talented   than   any  oilier  Welsh  works 
BltUatjbuJ  convey,  to  a  wry  limited  extent,  a  knowledge  of  pi 
evens.  ;md   iiru  rlii"lly  polemical   and  full  of  bitter  veeiariai 
00  1   indulge  a   groOJ   &KH  in  hijily-coloured  caricature* 
scmality.     Nevertheless  they  have  partially  lifted  the  people  Iron 
that  perfect  ignoranee  and  utter  vacuity  of  thought  which  othei 
would  poaaau  «'(   leeel  two-thirdi  of  them.     At  the  same  time, 
ihe*«   periodicals  have  used  their  monopoly  as  public  instrud 
in  moulding  the  popular  mind,  and  confirming  a  natural  partiality 
for  polemics,  which  impififf  tile  cultivation  ol'  a  higher  and  n 
comprehensive  taste  and   desire   for   general  information.     This 
hue  been  conclusively  proved  by  Mr.  Rees,  the  enterprising  pub* 
li-lu-rat  Llandovery.     Hecommeuced  the  publication  of  h  period- 
ical similar   to  the  Penny  Magazine  in   the  Welsh  language,  but 
lo>t   '200?.  by  it  in   a  year.     This  was  probably  too  short  a  trial 
of  the  experiment ;+    but   it   surfieiendy  evinces  the  difficulty  of 
supplanting  an  established  taste,  by  means  however  inoS 

The  evil  of  the  Welsh   language,   as   I   have   above  stated,  is 
obviously  and  fearfully  great  in  courts  of  justice.     The  evidence 
ravBO  by  Mr.  Hall  (No.  87)  is  boras  oul  by  orerj  account  I  have 
I   on  the  subject;  it   distorts  the  truth,   favours  fraud,   and 
ubets  perjury,  winch  is  frequently  practised  in  courts,  and  escapes 
1  through   the   loop-holes  of  interpretation.     This   public 

exhibition  of  suecessftil  falsehood  has  a  disastrous  effect  on  public 
QBorafa  and  regard  for  truth.  The  mockery  of  mi  Englisn  trial 
of  a  Welsh  criminal  by  a  Welsh  jury,  addressed  by  counsel 
judge  in  EngJish,  is  too  gross  and  shocking  to  need  coiaiaeat,  It 
is  nevertheless  a  mockery  which  must  continue  until  the  people 
ore  taught  the  English  language  ;  and  that  will  not  be  done 

are  efficient  schools  for  the  purp 
On  they  abject  of  this  disastrous  harrier  to  all  moral  improve*) 
and   popular  progress  in  Wales,  and  the  ease  with   "1 

I-  would  rexopre  it,  I  may  cite  toe  following  brief  exti 
from  the  uuauimoue  erideace  on  the  nabjeet 

l    lociety   called   the  CfVmielgyddlon    indeed   eiiata,   and   holdi   mestlfl 
Abcrgmcnnv,    where    a    band    of  literati    promote    Welti)    literature    by  makiuy 
KngHsh   ipcocbes   once    a-year    ir    il«    defence.      Its    proceeding*    nre    perfectly 
uitiol'Uoiii.    One  of  itM  diHtinguished  inetiibrrH  h  |  History  of  ffua,  bat 

coucIimI    in  -Hi   i    :Liiti(]iifl    phraseology   llml   IU  ftlo  It  li  Ittdjiaa  QCter  repaj 
H  of  priutfug  i(. 
f  Ttic  ditflcuity  could  nol,  howeTtr,  be  insupomMc,  of  maintaining  nn  extendi vr 
fort  ireUWjitten    and    wry    cheap   magazine,    at   first,    in   (ho    \ 
i  :*,   which  ihould  have  In    view  these   msin  objects: — 1st,  The  i|ip| 

illiout   bias,  in  id   of  useful   g«  acrid    int'tn  itia  timi,  ai  well  si 
■■".    L  '  the  use  ami 

'Uniruhility   uf  knowledge    and    tetter    education,   foi   iho   people  in    the    i 

.    |   vurlt.    If  jiiclirsoimly  written,   might  perhapt   be  made  a  very 
etfcetiva  mctuut  of  imp  roving  die  people  and  furthering  the  English  language. 
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The  Dean  of  Si.  David's  says— 

"  I  jo  not  think  there  is  a  very  vivid  desire  for  Letter  instruction 
among  the  Welsh  people,  except  fur  the  purpose  of  learning   Enj 
mill  thereby  bettering  their  condition  in  life,  an  1    ubrnining  situations  to 
which  .in  ignorance  of  the  English  language  ia  a  barrier.      Tlie  nature] 
rapacity  of  the  Welsh  is  great  to  a  very  wonderful  decree.    Archd. 
Williams,  of  Edinburgh,  is,  J  have  heard,  of  that  opinion  also,  and  that 
the  Welsh  have  a  great  capacity  fur  learning  languages.     They  arc  vuy 
quick.     Young   D*e»  of  17  or  18  come  to  this  college  knowing  very 
little  of  Litin  or  Greek,  and  in  three  years  acquire  a  very  rcspc 
knowledge  of  these  languages.1' 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Lnmpetcr,  saya— 

*'  The  Welsh  language  is  a  decided  impediment  to  the  mental  im- 
provement of  the  people,  for  the  hooka  we  have  are  generally  transitions, 
very  badly  done,  of  English  works  ;  and  these  are  very  limited,  No 
business  con  he  done  in  the  language.  Children  taught  in  English  arc 
much  quicker  (fan  those  who  know  only  Welsh. 

"  I  think  that  the  people  know  the  advantage  of  learning  English, 
aud  that  they  understand  that  it  would  enable  them  to  rise  in  life.  In 
ogricullural  life  it  is  a  great  drawback  not  to  know  English.  They  can- 
not read  the  papers  or  know  the  prices.  I  believe  that  there  is  not  a 
single  Welsh  weekly  newspaper  published  iu  Wales.  There  are  W.-I-h 
monthly  magazines,  which  are  chiefly  controversial,  and  abuse  each 
other  and  the  opposite  sects ;  they  do  mote  harm  than  good.  They  ure 
r.illy  read  oy  the  country  people,  and  IvttB  the  staple  means  of  in- 
formation. They  are  very  deficient  even  for  this  purpose.  There  is 
very  little  original  Welsh  literature  in  Wulo. 

*l  If  good  education  were  given,  the  ptopjft  are  very  capable  of  being 
instructed  ;   ond  have,  generally  speaking,  good  natural  abilities.*' 

An  erroneous  notion  prevails  that  the  D  :  ministers  arc 

arena  to  the  Enjjli-h  language  being  learnt. 
The  Rcvi.Tuid  \\ .  Brim   Independent  Minister  at  Ai  emu*  n. 

— 
"There  is  a  great  desire  among  the  poorer  classes  to  learn  the  B&gUafa 
language;  there  are  many  motives  inducing  I  >  so,  as  they  can 

succeed  better  in  Ufa     I  think  it  beneficial  for  them  to  learn  English, 
hut  not  to  forget  their  own  lunguage.     The  people  ore  ven  mu 
liuving  better  schools  on  a  better  system,  according  to  the  British  ami 
I  n  School  Society's  plan." 
Tho  ll«'\iTiMi(!  Mr.  .Dninin^.  of  St  Mary's.  Brecknock,  says — 
M  Englisli  is  gaining  ground,  and  unlil  it  is  universally  spoken  nothing 
effective   can  be  done  to  raise  the  social  character  of  the  f. 
for  this   reason  —  the  arts  and  sciences,  agriculture,  &c.,urc  brought  la 
perfection  in  BnglesML     If  improvements  are  to  he   introduced 
they  must  be  by  persons  who  have  acquired  them  through  means  of  the 
English  language.     All  scientific  books  are  written  iu  English;  mi 
men   study  in   English;    our  courts   of  law   pronounce  judgment   in 
English;  in  fact,  in  everything  but  language  we  are  part  and  j> 

of   Epglaud.      Tench  English,  and  bigotry  will  be  banished." 
Sec  also  tlie  evidence  numbered  16. 
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The  Reverend  Roes  Price,  of  St.  Johns,  Brecknock,  lay  — 

"Though  a  Welshman,  I  rejoice  to  wittiest  its  progress  (the  English 
language).  When  the  English  language  shall  supplant  the  Wei 
doubt  not  that  it  will  at  the  same  time  banish  many  prejudices  that  the 
people  seem  now  to  imbibe  from  t  heir  vernacular  tongue,  and  improve 
their  tastes  aod  habits.  Clergymen  experience  a  difficulty  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty  in  those  parishes  where  the  Welsh  and  {English 
languages  arc  spoken,  more  particularly  when  not  thoroughly  conversant 
with  both  languages:  the  consequence  is,  their  ministrations  in  unc 
language  are  defective.  I  may  here  observe  that  the  really  Welsh  por- 
tion of  the  people  are  very  tenacious  of  their  native  language,  and  would 
regard  with  displeasure  any  means  of  doing  away  with  it." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Griffiths,  of  the  Dissenting  College,  Breck- 
nock, says — 

"It  (the  English  language)  is  giining  ground  in  the  bonier  counties. 
hut  not  so  fast  as  Englishmen  are  apt  to  suppose.  Very  few  pulpits  or 
Sunday-schools  have  changed  langusges  within  the  memory  of  I 
Until  that  is  done,  the  English,  however  employed  in  ordinary  matters 
of  business,  can  have  little  effect  on  the  formation  of  character, 
the  desirableness  of  its  being  better  taught,  without  entering  on  consider- 
ations of  commerce  or  general  literature,  confessedly  important  as  they  are. 
perhaps  you  will  forgive  my  taking  an  extract  from  the  address  published 
by  the  Llandovery  conference"  [from  which  the  following  passage  may 
be  cited]: — "'Hallowed  by  religion  and  rich  with  the  magic  of  genius 
ami  associations  of  home,  it  (the  Welsh  language)  cannot  be  othej 
[ban  dear  to  our  hearts.  It  has  done  good  service  in  its  d.iy.  and  the 
sooner  that  service  is  acknowledged,  the  better  for  all  parties  concerned. 
If  die  it  must,  let  it  die  fairly,  peacefully,  ond  reputably.  Attached  U»  it 
as  we  arc,  few  would  wish  to  postpone  its  euthanasy.  13 ut  no  nu 
would  be  deemed  too  great  to  prevent  its  being  murdered.  At  the 
the  vanishing  for  ever  of  a  language  which  has  been  rpoken  ton 
thousands  of  years  is  a  deeply  touching  event.  There  is  n  mcluncholy 
graudcur  in  the  very  idea,  to  which  even  its  bitterest  enemies  cannot  be 
wholly  insensible.  What  then  must  the  actual  fact  be  to  tjiose  w  ho  have 
worshipped  and  loved  in  its  accents  from  the  earliest  hours  of  childhood, 
nml  all  whose  fondest  recollections  and  hopes  are  bound  up  iu  its 
existence?* 

"  Take  (says  Mr.  Griffiths)  one  other  example. — This  very  day  I  have 
heard  of  nn  overseer  who  has  just  been  punished  for  not  rightly  ad- 
ministering n  law  which  is  only  written  in  a  language  to  which  lie  is  a 
stranger.  lie  complains  bitterly  (hot,  though  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
friends  around  him  ever  had  the  means  of  learning  an)  thing  but  Welsh, 
he  is  compelled  to  administer  English  laws,  and  then  severely  punished 
for  violating  their  letter.  He  did  his  best,  but,  from  Bheer  inability  to 
understand  the  language,  he  unfortunately  exposed  himself  to  ruin. 
Have  not  men  in  such  circumstances  a  special  claim  to  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  their  legislators?" 

The  Reverend  David  Parry,  Vicar  of  LI  y  well,  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  Welsh  preacheri  of  the  day,  says— 

"1  think  it  desirable  that  it  (the  English  language)  should  be  better 
tftoghtj  for,  oil  our  accounts  being  kept  in  English,  most  books  for  the 
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improvement  of  the  mind  being  written  in  English,  and  all  public  busi- 
ness being  generally  transacted  in  the  English  language,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  a  better  teaching  of  it  would  confer  great  benefit  on 
the  principality." 

I  have  endeavoured  to  estimate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  amount 
or  the  population  in  my  district  of  whom  English  is  the  Jiretute 
laaffuag6\  and  I  believe  it  lo  be  very  nearly  as  follows: — 

In  Brecknockshire,  23,500  out  of  55,603  apeak  English, 
In  Cardiganshire,      3,000     , ,     68,166  , , 

In  Radnorshire,       23,000     ,,     23,350  ,, 


50,000      ,,    149,725  ,, 

Thus  one-third  of  the  whole  number  speak  English.  Of  this 
amount,  full  one-half  always  have  spoken  English,— Radnorshire 
and  many  of  the  gentry  and  English  residents,  not  being  of  Celtic 
origin.  The  Celtic  race,  therefore,  who  have  learned  English,  are 
;i  mere  fraction  of  the  population,  confined  chiefly  lo  the  towns  of 
Brecknock,  Aberystwyth,  Crickhowel,  and  Talgarth,  and  a  small 
number  of  the  people  in  the  town  of*  Cardigan,  whose  Celtic  origin 
ifl  questionable.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  real  advance  of 
the  English  over  the  native  tongue  with  any  precision  ;  but,  alter 
weighing  the  various  probabilities  and  indices,  I  am  disposed  lo 
think,  that  in  Brecknockshire  and  Cardiganshire,  where  there  has 
,uiv  Welsh  to  contend  with,  thj  English  language  has  not 
displaced  above  one-tenth  part  of  it;  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  wilt 
diffuse  itself  over  the  whole  country  for  one  or  two  centuries  to 
come,  unless  better  means  are  taken  to  expedite  its  progress.  These 
means  would  be  found  in  thoroughly  good  schools  for  the  purpose. 
They  are  desired  by  the  people:  and  no  reasonable  doubt  is 
entertained  that  a  sound  secular  and  religious  education  would 
their  physical  condition,  and  eventually  remove  their  moral 
rlebai  tment 

If  the  Welsh  people  were  well  educated,  and  received  the  same 
attention  anil  care  which  hare  bean  bestowed  on  others,  they  would 
in  all  probability  assume  a  high  rank  among  civilized  conun  i 
oitieSi 

1  have  &c„ 

Jklinorr  C.  BtM0N8i 
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No.    1. 


ltev.  Richard  Lumlri/.  CalvtafctfC  Methodist  Minister.  Duilfh, 


The 


Brecknockshire, 


tgrlctdtiirw  law 


9th  October,  1846. 
ronld  bo  about  9s.  1 


average  wnges  or 
■eeording  to  the  pf«  .   in  harvest  time,  from  '2s.  to  2*.  6</. 

Tlii>    is    without   food;    but    usually    the   farmers   provide   the  food 
and  pay  1*.  per  diem.      This  is  the  usual  mode.       The   labourer  pays 
the  rent  of  his  cottage,  about  30*.  per  annum.      There  is  little  ditf. 
in  this,  between  Radnor  and  Breconshire.      The  boys,  at  8  or<l,  would 
pffhapS  begin  to  earn  their  food. 

Journeymen  in  farms  here  would  earn  from  2j.  to  2.*.  6t/.  per  diem. 

There  have  Wen  no  fluctuation!  of  any  great  e\tent  in  the  county, 
but  we  are  more  liable  to  them  in  the  town.  Fuel  is  very  deur  ;  roan 
are  sold  here  by  retail  at  Us.  per  cwt,,  and  equally  dear  in  the  country. 
Meat  is  tolerably  reasonable,  mutton  ",d.  per  lb.  now.     The   wot 

■  9  eat  hiHi  I  UtcherV  meat, and  chiefly  cure  their  own  bacon,  bol  t 
in  town  and  country.  Tea  and  sugar  are  reasonable,  and  within  I  lie 
mentis  of  the  poorer  tlaatCT. 

I  think  the  working  classes  generally  are  better  oil"  about  here  than 
En  Cardigan,  or  Carmarthenshire,  or  Pembrokeshire. 

The  working  classes  are  tolerably  well  clothed.  The  Tent  in  IflWfl  \h 
rather  high,  and  they  are  not  so  comfortably  off  ns  they  otherwise- 
would  be. 

The  habit  of  courting  in  bed  is  not,  I  believe,  practised  in  this  part 
of  the  country. 

The  peopfe  are  generally  industrious. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  drunkenness  about  here.  They  drink  beer 
chiefly  ;   not  mucin  spirit*. 

Compared  with  Cardiganshire,  the  attendance  at  places  of  (TO 
i-  much  less  frequent  here,  but  more  so  than  on  the  borders  of  England. 
The  attendance  here  at  the  three  Dissenting  chapels  together  is  double 
Mi  il  at  the  church.  I  think  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  d1  the 
people  of  an  uge  to  attend  places  of  worship  do  so  here.  The  attend- 
lett  by  one-half  in  the  country,  especially  in  Radnorshire. 

Radnorshire  has  had  much  less  spiritual  attention  on  the  pari  of  the 
Dissenters  and  the  people;  they  are  much  worce  in  point  of  Sabbath 
observance  than  other-  to  Wales. 

Before  the  rural  police  were  established,  a  fair  never  passed  without 
erul  fights j  the  people  are  quarrelsome,  but  less  so  than  formerly  ; 

e  sees  leu  lighting. 

I  da  not  think  there  is  a  desire  for  education  among  the  working 
classes  themselves  ;  the  classes  just  above  dceiri  il  tuoie,  because 
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feel  (lie  want  of  it ;  but  there  i-  not  a  proper  fcppf*cf*liOIl  of  Its  I 

even  umon^  them. 

T)ie  country  poopie  ut'  anything  but  cleanly  in  their  habit*.    It  is  not 
uncommnn  for  the  whole    family  amon£  labourers  to  sleep  in  the 
room  without  any  distinction    of  sexes  ;  anil   1    have    lately  wftfl< 
instances  of  the  same  nabltamoutr  the  classes  immediately  uhovc   them. 

The  country  labourers  have  not  generally  the  means  of  paying  for 
any  efficient  education.  The  people  would,  if  they  had  tho  means, 
avail  themselves  of  schools  if  there  were  uny.  They  would  be  Sti- 
mulated to  do  so  by  tl;t-  ministers  ami  others,  and  by  tfie  fleCESStt*  of 
their  own  condition  in  life.  I  am  quite  certain1  that  in  Radnorshire 
there  aft  marry  parishes  wholly  without  nwy  kind  of  school,  either 
Stindny  or  day.  It  is  somewhat  better  in  Rroconshirc.  Radnorshire 
is  decidedly  the  worse  county  in  Wales  in  this  respect. 

There  are  very  Fen  endowment*  (br  schools  in*  Wales,  and  those  few 
are  under  tin*  exclusive  control  of  the  Church  of  England  tfergY,  unci 
consequently  as  well  as  closed  to  the  greater  portion  of  tin  Welsh  com- 
tntniitv. 
Theie  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  wealthier  classes  for 
\  instruction  for  the  poorer  in  this  ueighbnurhrxxl,  nor  in  CnT- 
i shire,  with  which  f  am  well  arquafnted, 

I  thinl;  that  poverty  b  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  lhat  even  if  there 
were  free  schools,  the  people  could  not  clothe  their  children  decently, 
and  could  not  spare  them  to  stay  at  school  sufficiently  ;  but  better  funds 
lor  schools  would  facilitate  their  :it tendance 

The  general  stnte  of  information  attOflg  the  people  is  very  low  in  the 
G  'ii'itry,  but  the  crreal  bulk  in  the  town  of  the  present  generation 
WOnld  lie  able  to  read  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  people  possess  a  good  deal  of  natural  shrewdness.  Owing  to 
Rth-ScTldoi*,  the  people  will  often  be  able  to  road  but  not  to  write. 
Writing  is  not  a  common  acquirement.  I  think  there  is  inure  natnra. 
ability  amon<r  the  '"Ish  than  in  the  neighbouring  English  counties. 
The  teachers  in  the  elfatmg schools  have  frequently  been  selected  from 
among  decayed  tradesmen  and  disabled  flrernarrfcfl  more  or  less  ii; 
peteW  to  teach. 

I  should  certainly  say,  that  improved  education  Would  produce  im- 
proved morefe,  and  u«sist  religious  progress.  Crime  abounds  most 
where  there  is  most  ignorance. 

Illt'ltVSlt)   fjUMLEY- 


No.  3. 
David  Or^BaW,  ot  Buiith,  Mason. 

TnK  thief  part  of  the  poorer  classes  about   here  would   rail, 

there  El  little  saving  among  them,  and   those  who  save  are  regarded 

Vvitfa  envy  and  dislike  by  the  rest. 

They  drink  all  tlicy  can  gel  in  the  public-houses,  but  lets  now  tbfl 
mcily.     Temperance  Societies  have  done  little  ;  none  of  the  drunkards 
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[otaed  them  except  one  man.      Drunkenness  extends  to  the   women, 
more  so  now  than  formerly  ;  these  are  young  women,  mostly  20  i 
years  of  age,  and  umm&rried. 

The  young  women  are  in  general  unsteady ;  nothing  is  thought  of 
having  a  bastard  ;  and  when  in  the  family  way,  ihcy  walk  as  publicly  as  a 
married  woman  ;  a  good  deal  of  this  is  attributable  to  the  boldiers  who 
were  quartered  here  some  time  bnclc ;  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate 
child  is  not  generady  married  to  the  father.  Public  worship  is  generally 
attended,  but  the  evening  services  are  quilted  by  the  younger  people 
in  a  riotous  manner,  and  much  immorality  then  occurs.  There  are 
more  filthy  houses  here,  of  the  very  poor,  than  in  any 'other  part  of 
Wales.  1  was  employed  to  inspect  these  houses  in  the  time  of  llie 
cholera.  I  found  all  that  comes  from  u  man's  body  in  abund  nice 
ii»-.iile  the  houses.  There  ore  no  privies  to  these  houses.  There  ore 
mixens  just  outside  the  houses  and  open  drains.  There  is  not  much 
desire  of  improvement  among  the  old. 

About  two  years  ago  a  labourer  could  not  earn  more  than  6e.  a-week, 
and  not  half  employed  ut  that ;  he  now  can  get  10*.  If  working  for 
a  farmer,  he  must  generally  take  all  his  wages  in  food;  and  if  he  has 
more  limn  he  can  consume,  then  he  must  sell  it  again.  The  pi: 
regulated  according  to  the  market  price.  Wife  can  earn  nothing  by  farm 
labour,  but  a  little  by  knitting.  Boys  go  out  to  work  for  the  farmers  at 
10  or  12  for  their  victuals  and  lodging  at  first;  generally  no  employ- 
ment for  boys.  There  is  only  oue  farmer  in  the  parish  who  takes  boys 
on  these  terms.  House-rent  is  dear,  4/.  per  annum  for  a  cottage  or 
tliree  rooms,  one  between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof.  Little  or  no  [separa- 
tion of  sexes  in  sleeping.  Coals  are  30s.  per  ton,  or  2s.  per  cwt.  No 
coal- clubs  in  the  town.  AtPont-y-pool,  a  cwt.  of  coals  cost  4|</.  E.it 
little  meat  ;  chiefly  bread  and  cheese  and  water :  about  one-third  of  ihe 
labourers  get  salt-meat  once  a-week.  Would  rather  have  their  wages 
in  money.  The  poor  are  very  badly  clothed,  a  workman's  fustian 
costs  about  40*.,  which  would  last  a  man  a-year. 

The  people  marry  about  23  ur24.  Only  those  who  are  parishioners 
can  send  their  children  to  the  free-school  as  matter  of  right.  I  have 
got  my  eldest  boy  in  by  Mr.  Harrison's  assistance,  and  the  second  1  pftj 
'JJ.  a-weefc  for.  I  don't  think  that  a  labouring  man  with  a  family  of 
4  or  5  children  could  atluid  to  pay  for  his  children's  education,  what- 
ever exertions  he  might  make,  unless  lie  diminished  their  proper  quan- 
i it y  of  food.  There  is  no  help  afforded  by  the  higher  classes,  who  are 
generally  hard  and  disliked.  There  is  great  desire  among  the  poor  for 
education  of  their  children.  Those  that  get  any  amount  of  education 
generally  quit  the  neighbourhood,  and  seek  more  profitable  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  The  people  are  confined  by  ignorance  to  this  spot. 
Since  I  have  been  here  the  poor  have  had  no  confidence  in  the  com- 
petency of  the  masters.  They  like  the  present  master  better,  and  strive 
more  to  spare  the  necessary  payment.  A  great  many  of  the  very  poor 
axe  averse  to  sending  their  children  to  the  Sunday-schools  because  they 
dislike  their  appearing  dirty  and  in  rags.  There  are  few,  however  low, 
who  do  not  attend  some  school,  ut  least  occasionally. 

The  people  are  naturally  sharp  enough.      The  women  about  here  nj 
not  generally  considered  to  make  good  wives.       They    lake    tittle  uuirr 
to  mend  the  clothes  of  the  family  ur  keep  the  huusesclean. 
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There  could  not  ho  a  better  thing:  for  (his  part  of  the  country  than 
giving  better  education  to  the  poor.  There  is  little  employment  here 
lor  boy?.  The  idleness  lhal  now  exists  might  be  made  o(  great  sen  Ice 
for  purposes  of  education.  In  the  mining  districts,  in  my  time,  the 
children  were  sent  so  early  thnt  (here  wnssmall  chance  of  their  learning. 

I  have  lived  here  for  th*  last  17  years,  and  have  lived  in  other  parts  <-l 
Walts,  Pniit-y-poul  (where  J  was  born).  Swansea,  and  ebewhere  in 
the  south.  The  people  ore  bad  between  here  and  Llandovery.  The 
botUM  are  built  with  turf,  they  have  no  lime  ;  pigsties  in  Monmouth- 
shire ure  better  th:m  the  cottages  hero.  There  is  no  part  worse  than 
Llnnfihangel,  about  0  miles  from  here;  I  mean  the  cottages  on  the 
com  ii. <iii.  They  send  their  chddren,  if  at  oil,  (o  be  educated  utBu'ilth,  ; 
a  master  sometimes  goes  over  there  for  the  winter.  There  are  more 
schools  in  winter  than  in  summer  throughout  the  country.  The  school 
at  Llanlihangel  during  the  winter  is  held  in  the  church,  without  any  lire. 

David  Griffiths. 


No.  4. 

Mr.  John  Ju/iet,  Master  of  a  Private  School  at  Builth, 

I  havk  been  a  schoolmaster  in  England  i.ud  Wales  together  for  some 
33  \cais.  In  my  lime  1  have  had  muny  scholars.  In  this  school  1  had 
last  year  20  scholars.  This  year  1  reduced  them  to  10.  NeUycur  I 
intend  school  to  be  broken  up  altogether.  There  were  once  six  boarders  ; 
there  are  now  3.  My  terms  ure  12^.  per  quarter  for  day-scholars.  Do  you 
intend  to  inquire  into  the  terms  of  olhcr  schools  in  Wales?  I  have  a 
reason  for  asking  that  question  :  J  think  the  price  of  instruction  in  private 
schools  a  very  import  on  t  point  for  Government  lo  have  correct  informal  ion 
upon.  1  am  told  that  3.*.  a-quarter  has  been  received  for  leaching 
accounts  in  this  town.  What  can  you  expect  lo  have  taught  For  that  sum  ? 
The  parents  do  not  know  what  education  means ;  they  think  halt'  a  year 
lung;  enough  to  learn  everything-,  and  lake  their  children  away  in  general 
after  thai  lirne.  Tht?\  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  paying  lor  a  book.  The 
terms  are  exceedingly  low  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  not  all  lhal  is 
nominally  charged  is  actually  received.  The  parents  bargain  with  the 
master  and  beot  dowu  his  charges.  Masters  ure  hy  this  means  inipovc- 
rished,  and  think  it  better  to  be  almost  anylhiug  rattier  than  Bcfcoolmastei  «. 
The  ctanilurd  of  schoolmasters  becomes  lowered,  for  no  one  really 
competent  to  teach  can  uiford  to  follow  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood* 

This  slote  of  things  will  ne^cr  be  improved  till  the  whole  system  of 
schoolmasters  is  altered,  and  independent  means  provided  lor  educating 
the  people. 

John  Jones. 


No.  5. 

Hiifjk  Powell  Price,  Esq,,  of  CaAtlc  Madoc>  near  Brecknock. 

10th  November,  1846. 
TunuE  is  certainty  icreal  deficiency  of  proper  mc.ina  of  instruction  li 
the  poor  in  my  netgnOOiirhood.      There  are  one  or  two  Sundaj-scbool 

7. 
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and  I  believe  one  small  day-school  at  Llandefailnsr ;  but  I  am  not 
own  re  of  any  oilier  anywhere  round  tlie  neighbourhood  I  live  in,  and 
none  the  whole  \\u\  to  ftuilth.  The  poor  are  in  a  very  low  m 
morale;  they  are  general  1)  igrtOTanU  Those  who  possess  informal  ion, 
even  on  ordinary  subjects,  are  quite  the  exceptions.  The  Sunday- 
schools  by  no  means  supply  the  deficiency  of  day-schools.  I  think  lhat 
bt  it.  r  day-schools  would  improve  the  moral  condition  of  the  people. 
I  <lt)  not  think  that  there  is  any  chance  of  gnod  schools  being  eats* 
hlished  by  mesial  of  donations  from  the  richer  clasaea.  The  poor  are 
unwilling;  to  support  schools,  and  prudg-e  the  payment.  Tde. 
uucntly  take  them  away  from  school  as  soon  as  they  can  Brake  their 
labour  available.  The  upper  classes  are  remiss  and  negligent  in  nd- 
nneing  education,  but  are  not  averse  lo  it  generally.  Assistance  must 
come  Irotii  without.  I  think  lhat  if  the  Government  would  pay  H:i 
salary,  or  part  ol"  the  salary,  of  a  [*ood  master,  that  effort*  would 
then  be  made  by  the  gentry  and  others  lo  build  school-houses.  The 
ignorance  of  the  people  is  chiefly  shown  in  common  mechanical  bio*  - 
ledge:  their  acquirements  are  as  little  extended  as  those  of  their  fore- 
fathers. They  are  slovenly  and  very  deficient  in  common  ogriculural 
operations  which  require  a  little  mechanical  skill  |  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  lor  a  labourer  here  to  p,ive  satisfaction  to  his  empl 
Bettrr  adlicatioa  SJOttM  invigorate  and  sharpen  their  minds.  The 
people  are  evidently  averse  to  authority,  and  have  no  great  respect  for 
institutions.  Diaacnt  Una  in  ureal  measure  been  the  means  of  a 
ing  an  irreverent  feeling  towards  institutions.  The  hatred  of  I  lie  people 
to  (lie  Church  is  very  great.  1  do  noL  think  I  ever  heard  one  of  the 
lower  orders  spenk  well  of  the  Church.  I  think  lhat  the  parents  would 
send  their  children  if  good  schools  existed,  so  long  as  they  could  do  so 
without  any  srreot  sacrifice.  1  think  that  if  schools,  gratis,  under  the 
Church  were  opened,  very  few  Dissenters  would  fail  or  object  on  that 
ground  to  send  their  children  to  them.  The  people  are  generally 
Dissenters,  arid  when  we  opened  a  Church  Sunday -school  at  Caatta 
Maddoc,  they  sent  their  children  to  us  as  a  matter  of  favour.  They 
are  verv  avaricious,  and  this  leads  me  to  think  Lhat  they  would  avail 
themselves  of  gratuitous  instruction  if  given  by  the  Church. 

Hugh  Powell  Pkick. 


No.  6. 

Mr.  Ih&mtU  I\'cis\?iau\  Draper  nt  Hry/nimur,  Lfanrlfy,  Brecknock- 
shire. 

I  I  i  a  Churchman,  ami  have  resided  in  this  place  12  years,  and  hove 
known  the  place  and  neighbourhood  30  years.  There  is  no  place  of 
worship  for  the  Established  Church   in   this    place,  which   comprises  a 

population  of  from  4000  lo  5000.    Tbereere  hix  Dissenting  chapels  in 
the  village.     They  have  been  established  chiefly  within  the  last  13 
year*     Daring  that  time  I  consider  there  hat  been  a  i^rcot  eh*s| 
the  morsli  of  the  people,     1  Bee  a  great  diminution  ofdrunkennes*, 
I        this  people  making  their  way  to  places  of  worship  at  both  entfa 
ui  toe  day.    They  have  3uD<tot-schooIa  in  each  of  these  chapels  and 
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(lie  children  £0  In  them,  and  there  has  been  uti  improvement  nmong 
the  young  which  I  cannot  oiiribute  10  anything  but  the  S>itnl:i\.*chnol. 
The  chapels  have  heen  decidedly  a  benefit  to  the  morals  oi  the  people; 
there  would  have  been  DO  place  of  worship  without  them.  The  church 
nt  Beaufort  has  been  recently  built,  bul  it  is  attended  only  by  u  very 
few  persons.  The  people  attend  the  chapels,  having  been  su  long 
accustomed  10  Ail  chapels.  The  children  are  being  better  educated 
Hum  they  were,  but  it  would  he  udvUaMe  if  thev  could  have  more. 
The  only  day-school  belongs  to  the  Dissenters  that  I  am  awn 
The  Chartist  lodges  were  Very  numerous  about  here.  They  entered 
the  chapels  and  pressed  the  people  to  join  tliem.  Mn«l  of  the  HI 
men  fled  from  the  ptnee.  The  people  are  more  orderly  now,  and  there 
is  not  much  Chartism  among  uh  nmv.  Some  of  the  rii  jrleudcrs  were 
educated  here,  but  numbers  of  the  ignorant  were  led  into  it  quite 
innocently. 

Thomas  Kershaw. 


No.  1. 

Mr,  Thomas  \YiUiamss  Clerk  to  the  Magistrates  for  the  Lampdtr 
Division ,  (Jartit<jiuisliir>\ 

The  labouring  classes  are  very  p'»or  here,  and  I  have  no  doubt  hit 
too  poor  to  afford  sufficient  instruction  fur  themselves.  There  is  a 
great  deficiency  in  the  means  of  instruction. 

There  is  a  desire  fir  better  education,  from  what  I  huve  seen  in  the 
Independent  Sunday-school  I  superintended  and  elsewhere;  the  people 
are  very  anxious  to  obtain  knowledge.  I  consider  that  say  efficient 
supply  of  schooling  is  perfectly  hopeless  from  :my  other  source  than 
Bovefmaeat  aid  in  this  country.  Even  to  the  Brecon  Normal  *chooi, 
the    subscriptions  of  the  different   denominations  amount   to   next    to 

nothing* 

I  do  not  think  the  moral  state  of  the  people  low;  but  for  want  of 
ion  they  practise  a  great  deal  of  low  cunning.  Generally 
BpC&king  they  are  honest,  BeStflfdv  cases  arc,  however,  Very  com- 
mon. The  women  used  to  be  ashamed  of  being  in  the  family  way, 
but  Lire  not  so  now  ;  and  promiscuous  intercourse  is  carrie  I  on  to  a 
neat  degree.  I  do  not  think  that  the  men  mil  women  trine  rally 
sleep  in  the  same  room  at  (arm  houses;  the  men  usually  sleep  in  the 
liuy-loOs.  but  ca«e«»  have  occurred  where  women  were  pot  with  child 
bj   farm   tenants  wliil-t  in  IwH  with  members   of    iheir  own  family. 

Be  tec  fnatruetion  sroitfcl  greatly  improve  this  slate  ofth] 
The  Welsh  language  is  a  derided  Impediment  to  the   mental   iin- 

Ensjpf  of  the  people,  for  the  book*  we  njiva  are  generaHj  traas- 
lationa,  \»in  badK  done, of  Enplish  works;  and  these  are  very  tin 
No  business  can  be  done  in  the  language,  (Sicept  in  lite  narrow  IttniU 
where  h   ie  spofcen.    Children  Uught  In  Knglisb  are  much  qnlcka 
lhan  those  who  know  only  Welsh.      Perjury  is    common    in    Courts  o. 
Justice;   sad   the   Welsh  language   focfliiatea  it,  for   when   wiim 
Understand    English,   they  feign    not    to   do  so,   in   order   to  Kiiin  time 
during  tin.1  process  of  translation  to  shape  and   mould  thi 
according  to  the  interesl   ili.'v  Wish  to  serve.     Frequently  neither  the 
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prisoner  nor  the  jury  understand  English,  and  the  counsel,  neveriln 
uddre^e-  them  iii  English,  ami  the  judge  sums  up  in  English,  not  one 
word  of  which  do  they  often  understand.  Instances  have  occurred 
when  I  have  had  to  tniiislaic  the  answers  of  an  English  witness  into 
Welsh  tor  the  jury;  and  once  even  to  ihe  Grand  Jury  at  Cardigan  I 
had  to  do  thi«.  A  juryman  once  asked  me,  "What  was  the  nature 
of  an  action  in  which  he  had  given  W>  verdict.*'  There  ir  no  remedy 
for  thin  state  of  things  except  the  propagation  of  the  English  language. 

I  think  that  the  people  know  the  advantage  of  learning;  English,  und 
that  they  understand  that  it  would  enable  them  to  rise  iu  life.  In 
agricultural  life  it  is  a  great  drawback  not  to  know  English.  They 
cannot  read  the  papers  or  know  llic  prices.  I  believe  that  there  i-  mil 
a  single  Welsh  weekly  newspaper  published  in  Wales.  There  are 
Welsh  monthly  magazines  which  are  chiefly  controversial,  and  abase 
each  other  und  the  opposite  sects;  they  do  more  harm  than  good. 
They  are  generally  read  hy  the  country  people,  and  form  the  staple 
means  of  information,  They  arc  *ery  deficient  even  tor  this  purpose. 
There  is  very  little  original  Welsh  literature  in  Wales. 

It  (rood  education  were  given,  the  people  are  very  capable  of  being 
inr.luieted  ;  and  have,  generally  speaking,  pood  natural  abilities.  Ihe 
Sunday-schools  arc  very  general  in  this  county,  and  have  done 
immense  good  as  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  manfi 
generally.  In  Llatiweiing  the  usual  practice  used  to  be  to  play  at 
font-ball  on  the  Sabbath,  which  is  now  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  Independent  and  other  Sunday-schools.  Sunday- 
schools,  however,  cannot  be  made  sufficient  lor  the  people.  The 
ten  Iters  are  often  incompetent,  in  the  Sunday-schools*  to  instruct  the 
people  properly  in  what  they  read.  The  children  do  not  derive  much 
instruction  from  the  teachers.  They  often  allow  them  to  read  several 
chapters  without  explaining  it.  The  general  plan  is  to  commence 
wiih  Genesis  and  to  £o  through  the  whole  Bible.  The  childieu  are 
taught  reading,  but  derive  very  little  benefit  besides  that.  When 
points  arise  among  the  grown-up  people  in  reading  the  Script  ures,  they 
often  discuss  ihem,  and  if  the  teacher  of  the  claps  canuot  solve  them, 
they  refer  it  to  the  minister.  These  discussions  refer  both  to  doc- 
trinal points  and  to  the  comprehension  of  particular  terms  and  pas- 
■BiBBs*  The  people  thus  have  much  more  biblical  knowledge  than  any 
other,  and  are  remarkably  ignorant  on  other  subjects.  They  are  uot 
materially  superstitious. 

Taos.  Williams. 


No.  8. 

The  Very  Rev.    iJcwrft,,,  LciceUiii,  D.C.L.,  Dean  of  St.  David's. 
TnEftT  is  clearly  a  great  deficiency  of  schools  for  the  working  ell 
The  schools  which  exist  are  chiefly  Sunday-schools,  which   are   to  be 
found  In  nearly  every  parish.    The  day-schools  art  not  numerous;  not 
above  four  or  five  in  (nil  <li-lriet. 

Tfce  instruction   in  Sunday-schools   is  generally  inefficient.     In   the 
Church  schools,  the  Catechism  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones, of  Llanddowror, 

U    Used    with    the    Church    Cktechism,    ol    which    it   is    v\\ 
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together  with  some  of  (he  books  by  ihe  Society  for  Promottn  g 
Christian  Knowledge.  Tlic  Sunday-school  here,  in  consequence  ol  l  01 
having  ii  bttUr  room,  is  not  so  efficient  us  when  we  had  a  belter.  The 
teachers  are  generally  wishful  to  make  the  children  undersiand  what 
they  rend;  but  they  fail  often  from  want  of  experience. 

The  Sunday-schools  neiiher  are,  nor  can  be,  made  sufficient  for  the 
it'  jiiKiie  instruction  of  the  people;  hut  only  for  elementary  Scriptural 
knowledge.  All  secular  instruction  is  excluded  from  these  school,  in 
Wales;  it  would  be  thought  irreligious  to  introduce  it. 

There  jire  not  sufficient  means,  either  from  private  Mjhscriptious  or 
from  Ihe  efforts  of  the  people,  to  support  sufficient  sehoolsin  this  town. 
I  hnve  nothing  to  do  with  the  day-school,  except  allowing  it  to  be  held 
in  the  room  where  it  is ;  immediate  measures  arc  to  he  taken  for 
building  two  schools  here,  near  the  church,  to  he  governed,  wc 
hope,  hy  an  efficient  master  and  mistress.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  he 
enabled  to  procure  aid  and  subscriptions,  together  with  my  own  ;  and 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  Mr.  Hurford,  has  promised  to  yivc  ground  in  u 
must  convenient  situation  already  fixed  on.  I  hope  this  will  be,  to 
some  extent,  a  school  for  the  neighbourhood  as  well  us  tor  the  parish. 
Generally  there  is,  I  iliink,  not  sufficient  munificence  from  others,  OT 
means  among  the  people  themselves,  to  rapport  schools  adequate  to 
supply  the  existing  necessity.     Other  aid  h  requisite. 

1  do  not  think  there  is  a  very  vivid  desire  for  better  instruction 
among  the  H  Biol)  people,  except  for  the  purpose  ol  learning  EnffUsh, 
and  thereby  bettering  iheir  condition  in  life,  and  obtaining  situations 
to  v*hnl)  an  ignorance  of  the  English  language  is  a  barrier.  The 
natural  capacity  of  the  Webh  is  great  to  a  very  wonderful  degree, 
Archdeacon  Williams,  of  Edinburgh,  is,  I  have  heard,  of  that  opinion 
Bins  :lnd  that  the  Welsh  have  a  great  capacity  for  learning  language* 
They  are  very  quick.  Voting  men  of  17  or  18  come  to  this  college, 
knowing  very  little  of  Latin  or  Greek,  and  in  three  years  acquire  a 
very  respectable  knowledge  of  these,  lunguagcs. 

'Ihe  people  derive  a  wonderful  degree  of  biblical  knowledge  from 
their  habit  of  questioning  each  other  in  Sunday-schools.  They  are 
groatll  ignorant  of  secular  knowledge.  Farm  girU  will  answer 
questions  on  doctrinal  points  in  their  Sunday-schools,  such  as  on  the 
liuilu  ess  of  the  heait,  ori^inul  sin,  &c.»  am)  be  not  only  grossly 
ignorant  on  every  other  subject,  but  also  grossly  immoral.  Many  of 
these  girls  have  bustard  children;  hut  this  generally  exists  without 
promiscuous  intercourse.  Drunkenness  is  very  geueral,  especially  at 
the  faiis,  I  think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  education,  B ceo m panted 
by  religion ■  instruction,  would  materially  improve  this atate  of  things; 
and  1  think  thai  the  people  would  go  io  good  schools  it  they  existed. 
1  wit-h,  if  possible,  to  annex  cltMCfl  lor  udolts  in  tht  evenings  to  the 
schools  we  are  about  to  build.  Aly  students  would  cheerful  I V  udsl 
in  any  such  measure.  Want  of  funds  is  the  main  impediment  to  hotter 
education  in  this  country. 

Competent  masters  are  very  scarce  in  Wales,  in  point  of  fact  I  know 
of  not  one  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  would  require  a  salaiy  ol  GO/, 
per  annum  to  induce  u  really  competent  master  to  fi*  his  residence 
and  remain  at  a  school.  It'  they  had  less  they  would  be  constantly 
looking  out  and  aspiring  to  something  better. 


On  th>    & 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Welsh   people  would   feel  any  relucts*. 

..,,,,.,;  n,  and  thai  requiring  payment  m 

leaven  the  number  who  a*  ailed  themselves  of  iho  schools.    A 

the  payment  ought   BO  be  very  small,  and  would  Certainly  ttOt  be 

adequate  to  support  the  schools.      It  liu«  always  been   my  opinion  that 
the  funds  must  coin©  from  some  other  quarter. 

IjLE.   LeWI-LUS,     \  tr.ir  •/   Lit  /,'/>< 1 


No.  10. 

Rev.  John  Rees?  Calvini^t   Methodic    Minister  at   Tregnr&n,    ( 
tjan>fnr>  :  Mr.  Thomas  Lewi*,  Wesley  an  Methodist ;  M'.Jokn  L< 
ClWluill    Methodist;    Mr.    James   Jotieg,  and   Mr,   Morgan  J< 

Obarahroen. 

Cth  November,  18I'> 
There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  schools  for  the  poor  in  litis  neiebboor- 
llpod  i  then  is  but  one  day-school  here,  except  a  girls'  school,  and  one 
for  very  voting  children-  K  school  is  also  kept  during:  the  winter 
months  at  Berth.  The  mwlan  hereabout  are  generally  incompetent 
to  CcRCfl  pmperly  The  education  respecting  religion  i^  very  geed  ill 
our  Sunduv-scbools.  The  teachers,  both  in  the  Calvinfrtic  MethodtMe* 
and  the  We-levmi  MrlhodiMs*  schools,  take  pains  lo  make  the  children 
iniiiir-iuml  what  lln*y  read;  but  the  infnrmption  is  confined  lo  Scffp- 
luml  instruction.  Nearly  all  the  children  about  here  ntlpnd  some 
Sunday -school.  There  is  generally  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
among  the  children  here,  but  the)  do  not  understand  Scriptutc geogra- 
phy ;  that  is  the  only  deficiency  in  the  Sunday-school  instruction. 
This  ihti  s  not  give  them  secular  knowledge,  and  they  are  generally  very 
deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  mid  in  general 
subjects  of  information.  Better  schools  are  much  wanting  to  give  this 
instruction.  The  people  could  not  afford  to  pay  enough  to  support 
schoolmasters  themselves.      There  are  very   few  gentry    in   the 

iboiirhood,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  pood  schools  would  be  esla- 
l.li-l.ed  by  them.  If  aid  be  given  to  establish  schools,  it  must  come 
froeo  the  Government  ;  there  is  no  chance  of  their  being  supported  by 
tin-  tlibrtsof  the  people  in  this  neighbourhood.  We  think  thai  if  the 
I  in .  i-rnment  were  to  establish  training  schools,  and  train  competent 
iiiimct  .  and  allow  them  a  salary,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  piece  of  land  and  budding  a  good  school-room  by  subeerfr> 
!*TC  No  objection  would  be  made,  we  think,  to  Government 
inspection  of  nidi  schools,  provider]   that  the  children  were  allowed   to 

l  the   place    of  worship    and  to  the   Sunday-school  their    | 
rot   tin  m.  vi  ilhout  IS]  interference  on  the  part  of  the  nearer  t»(  the 

•   DC  of  the   inspector.     The  morals  of  the  people  would  be  much 

taiuii'Vcd  b>  a  better  system  of  instruction.    There  lea  desire  lor  better 

education  among    the    parents  ol    the   poorer  children   here,  and  they 
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would  undoubtedly  avail  themselves  of  better  schools  if  such  were 
established.  Some  betler  system  of  education  is  generally  wished  fox 
about  here. 

Joux  Rees. 

Thomas  Lewis. 

.Muuuxn   JoXES. 

Jamks  Junks. 
John  Lewis. 


No.  11. 
Mi.  Owen   Given,  of  Taliessin,  Cardi'/undhire, 

13th  November,  IS46. 
I  was  a   Baptist  minister   at  Tulybout  and  the  Cogiimn    mine*   about 
nine  jears,  ami  for    the  last    five  mouths    have  kept  a   day-school  at 
T:iliessiu  ;  ami  have  also  kepi  ■  school  for  three  years  at  Coginan,  and 
pre-iehed  gratuitously  during  that  time. 

There  is   «  great  deficiency  of  good    schools  for   the  poor.      Many 

of  die  schoolmasters  themselves  know  little  of  English,  and  no  more 

grammar  than  the  poor  workmen  on  the  road.  I  intend  going  lo  the 
Horouj  i-road  school  to  improve  myself.  It  is  a  great  detect  that  in 
Wulcs  there  are  no  Normal  schools  except  that  at  Brecon.  The  poor 
are  very  ignorant  oi'  secular  knowledge,  and  of  history  and  the  elements 
I'^niphv  and  of  astronomy  they  know  uolliiiitr.  1  have  heard 
even  a  preacher  talking  of  the  god  Ganges  whom  the  heathens  Domed 
on  their  shoulders  and  worshipped.  As  to  Scripture  knowledge,  the 
people  are  better  informed  in  Wales  lhau  iu  some  pans  of  England. 
They  have  a  good  knowledge  of  llie  gospel  in  several.  The  proteasing 
(Indians  of  all  the  denominations  of  Dissenters  are  in  the  habil  of 
reading-  the  Bible  daily,  and  the  children  and  servants  often  give  a 
verse  of  the  Scriptures,  alter  reading  Irom  memory.  The  morula  of  the 
people  are  improving.  It  is  common  still  for  women  to  bfl  in  the 
family  way. betbre  their  marriage,  bui  this  is  not  so  much  the  case  as  it 
wa«*.  This  intercourse  is  only  with  the  man  to  whom  they  are  attached, 
and  n  common  woman  wonld  he  scouted  iu  any  of  the  villages.  The 
veracity  of  the  people  is  not  bad.  In  a  great  many  places  there  is  a 
desire  lor  belter  eduooiou,  but  in  several  they  arc  *<<  poor  that  they  in 
hopeless-  If  better  me  ms  INN  iff  rded,  the  people  would  he  prompted 
to  take  :.«U  .. m'  igfl  ol    them  by  their  minis',  * 

In  our  district,  which  is  a  mining  one,  the  people  are  too  poor  (o 
support  good  MflMfe  i  ihey  are  four  lo  one  dissenters,  and  the  rich  are 
backward  to  support  schools  e:\cept  OB  ihfl  National  system  1  am 
sure  Gover  nine  iu  assistance  would  be  generally  accepted. 

Owen*  Owt*i. 


No.  IS, 


Mr.  Griffith  Tliuinas,  Superintendent  of  the  Calviuistic  Methodist 
Sunday -schools  at  Alirniitwyth. 

Th  i:h  ■  li  •  great   want  of  better  schools  in  Wale*   for  lbs  poor, 
regards  secular  knowledge,  though  the  Scriptural  education 
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than  it  is  in  the  rural  districts  of  England,  according  to  what  I  hear, 
owing  to  the  Sunday-school*.  Thorp  nre  3,500  Uneh.TS  in  th«-se 
schools  iu   this  county  alone,  comprising  2-1,000    scholars,    including 

children  and  adults;  thus,  weir  there  no  other  means  of  intellectual 

cultivation,  it  cannot  be  that  the  great  majority  nre  entirely  destitute 
of  all  mental  training,  us  ha*  been  said  ;  but  still  the  Sunday-schools  do 
not  profess  to  leach  secular  knowledge.  The  people  are  generally 
hi  a  very  backward  Mate  as  to  such  information,  although  more  forw.n  Q 
than  I  can  remember  thorn  to  have  been.  [  see  no  chance  of  sufficient 
aid  Drifting  in  this  county  for  the  support  of  proper  schools  for  the  poor. 
The  Welsh  people  ure  more  prone  to  make  efforts  to  establish  a  thing 
than  to  carry  it  on  when  begun.  Thus  I  think  they  could  marc  easily 
build  school  houses  than  maintain  the  means  of  supporting  them  when 
built,  and  of  continuing  t<>  pay  the  salary  of  an  efficient  schonlnvisier. 
1  do  not  I' now  how  Government  could  assist  more  beneficial ly  in  any 
way  than  by  defraying  the  salary  of  the  master  nr  contributiugtowards 
it ;  but  I  think  that  though  '»  such  a  case  it  would  be  very  proper 
that  Government  should  inspect  the  schools  to  see  thuL  ihey  m  im- 
properly carried  on,  and  the  money  not  wasted,  yet  I  think  that  the 
inspector  should  not  interfere  with  doctrinal  instruction,  or  enforce  or 
prohibit  any  particular  catechism,  or  control  the  place  of  worship  to 
which  the  children  weul  on  Sundays.  But  I  would  not  ^Imt  out  the 
Bible  from  being  a  school-book.  We  do  not  esteem  the  office  of 
schoolmaster  sufficiently  in  Wales.  We  ought  to  have  properly 
trained  schoolmasters  tor  the  poor  ;   there  arc  but  few  in  this  county. 

Gritf.  Thomas. 


No.  13. 

Rev.  Jams*  William  Morris,  Clerk,  Curate  of  Ystrad  Meyric  mid 
Strata  Florida,  and  Head  Muster  of  Ystrad  Mcyric  and  Lledrvd 
School. 

Tun  working  classes  have  a  right  to  send  their  children  tothi*  Behcet. 
About  two  years  ago  we  hud  a  good  many,  but  the  mine  works  have 
tnkeu  them  oil',  so  that  only  three  or  four  are  now  in  the  school.  The 
bulk  of  thfl  scholars  are  sons  of  the  clergy  and  farmers,  amount- 
ing to  66.  There  is  no  distinction  made  in  teaching  these  two  da-- Bft, 
They  arc  classed  mid  examined  together.  Thus  a  working-class  child 
would  have  a  classical  education  if  he  Maid  long  rnmigh.  None  of  the 
poorer  class  stay  long  enough  for  this,  but  only  just  to  know  a  little 
arithmetic,  and  writing  and  English. 

There  is  a  very  great  deficiency  of  good  schools  in  the  whole  of  the 
country  for  the  poor.  The  masters  are  utterly  incompetent  to  touch 
properly.  This  charity  could  not  be  made  available  for  the  use  of  (he 
poor.  The  muster  must  be  competent  to  teach  the  Greek  and  Lnlia 
classics,  so  that,  according  to  the  founder's  deed,  boys  might  be  fitted 
[OJ  the  universities;  therefore  it  dues  not  seem  to  have  been  the  object 
of  the  (bunder  to  confine  the  endowment  to  the  working  clashes. 

There  are  no  local  means  to  give  the  poor  the  benefit  of  proper 
schools;  such  means  musi  unquestionably  come  from  without.  The 
benefit  of  the  Sunday-Schools  is  more  ideal  than  anything  else,  at  least 
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compared  with  what  would  arise  from  good  day-schools  The  people 
Bre  now  in  u  most  deplorable  state  of  ignorance.  Better  education 
would  have  a  benericinl  effect  on  their  morals,  and  would  civili/.e  them 
in  ever)  respect. 

J.  W.   Mounts. 


No.  14. 

Mr.  John  Matthews,  Superintendent  of  the   Cnlvinistit:  Methodist 
Sunday-school  at  Aberystwyth. 

TiiFnR  is  a  great  deficiency  of  day-schools  for  the  poor  in  this  county 
In  tin-  Sunday  schools  the  instruction  is  Scriptural  and  not  secular, 
except  that  the  children  learn  reading.  They  »irc  the  means  of  (riving 
BOU&d  Scriptural  instruction  to  a  very  great  extent.  It  h  usual  in  tin: 
Sunday-schools  in  this  county  for  the  person  wlio  reads  a  verse  in  lite 
clashes  to  question  the  others  upon  it;  if  he  has  no  question  Co  ^k, 
then  the  others  arc  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  when  they  have  done,  the 
teacher  then  asks  questions  himself;  this  is  a  great  assistance  in 
bringing  the  classes  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  which  has  been  the 
primary  ohject  of  the  Sunday-schools.  ft,  is  also  usual  to  a  great 
extent  for  the  teachers  to  meet  once  a-week  to  prepare  themselves  on 
the  chapter  which  is  lo  be  read  at  the  next  Sunday-school.  There 
are  mediums  held  every  two  mouths  at  each  of  six  or  seven  chapels  in 
rotation,  which  the  teachers  attend;  and  they  report  on  the  amount 
learnt  in  their  respective  schools  and  differences  compared  with  former 
returns  arc  noted,  and  the  teachers  are  addressed  by  the  ministers  on 
given  subjects.  Thus  the  discipline  is  kept  alive  by  this  means,  This 
refers  to  the  denomination  to  which  1  belong;.  The  children  are  thus 
much  better  off  than  they  would  have  been  otherwise;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  these  schools  have  effected  a  great  change  in  the  morals  o! 
the  people.  They  arc  increasing  in  number  in  this  county.  They  do 
O0i|  however,  supply  the  deficiency  of  day-schools.  There  is  an  inten- 
tion to  have  a  day-school  attached  to  every  chapel  of  our  denomination 
in  this  county,  and  that  would  Iw  done  by  subscriptions  and  collec- 
tions, and  by  soliciting  donations  from  the  gentry.  This  could  be  done 
also  by  rendering  the  hinds  fur  the  maintenance  of  the  chupels  avail- 
able for  the  support  of  the  tcbook,  and  I  think  that  the  fees  which 
the  parents  of  the  children  would  pay,  together  with  the  above-named 
resources,  would  msUufl  the  expense  of  the  schools  and  defray  tho 
salaries  of  competent  masters.  1  do  nut  think  myself  ihul  a  Govern- 
ment grant  is  absolutely  necessary  for  our  denomination,  though  I  think 
that  it  would  be  accepted.  This  is  merely  my  own  opinion.  I  do  not 
think  thai  any  objection  would  be  modi  to  inspection.  In  some  i 
it  would  be  most  beneficial  to  apply  torch  grants  in  aid  of  the  buildmg 
of  school  houses,  sometimes  in  aid  ot  the  >alaries.  The  application 
should  very  in  different  places.  Good  school*  for  the  training  of 
DOiteifi  are  much  wanted,  nnd  would  be  very  acceptable.  The  I 
road  School  and  thai  at  Brecon  now  supply  ino*i  uf  the  I 

John  Matti!) 
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No.  15. 

Ookmd  /WW/,  M.P-,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Carditjanshii 

Colon  rx  Powell  informed  Die,  in  conversation,  (November  23rdt 
184(1,)  iluit  the  people  are  much  di>iinprovcd  since  I  he  Rebecca  riots, 
which  have  tended  lo  engender  n  spirit  of  disaffection  ;  the  women  are 
also  immoral ;  that  they  are  less  disposed  to  respect  the  old  families  of 
the  county  than  they  used  to  be,  and  arc  less  honest  than  they  formerly 
were.  Colonel  Powell  attributed  the  changes  to  the  influence  of  the 
minintr.  population  which  had  recently  sprung  up  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  Welsh  language  is  a  great  ohstnutmii  to  the  improvement  of  the 
people,  and    Colonel    Powell   thinks  that  good    schools  for  Uai 

~!i  would  he  beneficial,  and  he  believes  this  to  he   the  feeling:  of 
ilif  pet  |  tie  themselves.      Colonel    Powell   is   decidedly  of  opinion   that 
there  are  not  sufficient  funds  in  tills  county,  or  tiny  chance  of  sufficient 
doautiOQ&i  lo  establish  and  sustain  good  schools  for  the   poor,  ami 
aid  would  be  best  applied  in  assisting  the  salary  of  the  m.iMers. 
[This  information  «u  not  taken  down  at  the  lime  in  writing,  bu 
given  to  me  by  Colonel  Powell  in  answer  to  my  questions. — J.  C.  S.] 


No.  16. 

John  Hvijhes,  Esq.,  Land  Agent,  Abrrysticyth, 

TnERE  is  rjjeat  deficiency  of  education  among  the  working  classes  in 
this  neighbourhood.  They  all  leuru  more  or  less  to  rend,  owing  chiefly 
to  tlit-  spread  ot  s.ihhath-schools.     Very  few,  however,  can  even  write 

their  names  about  this  district.       I  hold  courts  led  for  Colonel  Powell, 
and  have  the  means  of  knowing  this.    Iti  the  Tregaron  di-triel  rnoi 
write  thaQ  here.      The  people  ure  destitute  of  general    information,  hut 

the  miners  hn\e  improved  this  ia  some  measure  L>  introducing  the 
English  language*  The  Welsh  language  is  an  impediment  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  people,  ft  is  a  great  hindrance  more  ICttCC, 
by  enabling  a  shrewd  witness  who  understands  a  Utile  English  to 
sidcr  Ins  answer  whilst  the  interpretation  is  taking  place.  The  people 
;ire  \ci )  much  .iilajicd  to  ihe  Welsh  language,  uud  it  will  he  a  wui  k  of 
lime  to  do  away  with  it.  Belter  BChooimasteru  are  wanted  lo  teach  the 
children  English-  The  system  about  here  is-  to  let  the  children  read  to 
themselves,  and  not  to  explain  anything  lo  them.  I  do  not  think  that 
fancb  are  to  be  expected  from  the  gentry  adequate  to  the  establishment 
and  maiotrniiice  of  good  school*  :  the  funds  must  come  from  without; 
it  is  imp  issitilc  in  get  u kuicv  enough  in  l he  county  for  the  purpose, 

1  think  that  if  the  Government  were  to  establish  good  Normal  schools, 
so  that  persona  might  be,  well  trained  as  masters,  and  were  to  defray  a 
food  portion  of  tlieir  salary,  provided  that  schools  were  Unit  und 
endowed,  efforts  would  be  made  to  build  them  and  lo  profit  by  such  an 
effort      The  poorer  classes  have  a  strong  disposition  to  learn. 

____________^__  John  Huuhcs. 

No.  17. 
The  Rev.  J<Jw   ,S,i\tndmy  Independent  Minister  at  Abni/stwiith. 

I  think  there  is  i  deficiency  »f  dey-aohonlsinCerdtgenshire,  generally 
speaking.     A  great  proportion  of  (he  schoolmasters  in  the  rural  di 
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arc  ill  qualified  to  teach,  and  eonflaathe  tantrUGtian  given  to  reading 

and  Writing,  -ami  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic  ;   g«Den  i\  in 

tiot  attempt  10  explain  to  the  children  the  meaning  of  what  ihey  r*ud, 

TbefC  ate,  of  course,  exception:..  Inn  Lblfl  is  ihc  genera]  pr.ii.iice. 

The  Suiiday-*chouls  m<  mituded,  aod  do  grcaM  good,  and 

Ihey  supply  much  nt'ihe  ilt-licic m\  ol  i!;i>- schi>iils  in  leaching  the  people 

to  read  the   Welsh  language;  i>ut  ihey  teach  no  witting  ihttl  I   am 

aware  of,  or  secular  knowledge.  They  are  increasing  in  Wales,  QeiC* 
rally  speaking  there  is  a  good  deal  of  exertion  made  lo  March  and 
understand  (lie  Scriptures  ;  and  the  people  get  lu  understand  them,  DttJ 
they  are  very  ignorant  id*  secular  information. 

1  think  that  the  means  nnirlit  be  had  to  establish  and  rmiiulnin  food 
schools  fur  the   poor,  but  that  it  is  requisite  thai  something   should  he 

dune  1 1_»  Mifnulate  local  efforts.   An  excitement  bfta  been  ariaing  on  the 

subject  of  education,  and  (here  is  a  general  desire  for  int'<  motion 
growing  among  the  people,  and  this  is  chiefly  oWrudde  of  late  years. 
in  some  loculities  Government  aid  might  be  required,  but  genernlh,  [f 
the  people  could  be  stimulated,  I  be  J  Bight  do  without  lucfl  did.  I',  r- 
hapi  here  uud  there  a  tyrant  might  stunulate  them  mure  thnn  anything 
eke.  Where  plants  were  (riven  by  Government,  inspection  would 
follow  j  and  this  might  be  objected  lo  in  *omH  quarter*,  because  it  m 
feared  that  some  future  Government  might  arise  which  would  favour 
religious  opinion  repugnant  to  ihc  feeling;*  of  the  people  of  Wales,  in 
which  case  the  grants  would  be  of  DO  avail,  for  the  Khooli  would  he 
deserted.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  local  efforts  preferable  to  Govern- 
ment grunts;  I  thmk  the  people  would  take  more  interest  in  schools 
which  they  themselves  had  participated  in  establishing.  The  wealthy 
cTlUMM,  I  think,  would  contribute  a  little  to  the  purpose.  The  poor,  I 
believe,  have  a  desire  to  learn,  and  it  is  on  the  increase.  I  think  lliey 
would   derive  great  moral  benefit  from  belter  instruction. 

John  SiutWKU. 


No.  18. 

Rev,  AM  Grentj  Calvmist  Methodic  Minister,  Mr.  William  James 

V.V'a,  Draper,  uad  Mr.  Benjamin  Evatut  Merchant  of  Al>ntt,io,i, 

Cardiganshire. 

Wn  are  of  opinion   that  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  good   achoo 
the  p  'or  In  InJfl  district,  and  that  the  mastmure  generally  iiicompeient 
to  tench  In  ibOM  sehmls  which  do   exist.      The  schoolmasters   do    not 
aeem  generally  to  think  n  necessary  'hat  they  should  m»k<*  the  obih  rOI 
tindrrbtatid    what   they  read.      They  have    nut  done  ao   themBclv.-      tn 
learning!    The  Scriptural  education  is   much  better;  a  great  deal  of 
pnins  is  taken  in  Sunday-*^;  hnnU,  the  lennhon  Mllingwith  the  children, 
und  asking  ihem  questions  on  each  verse   they  read.       If  in    the   day- 
|b  any  Scriptural  questions  are  answered,  it  is  more   owing  i"  the 
Sim  I  ay -school  9  lhan  the  day  schools.    The  morals  ol  those  who,  : 
poor*  an    ill  diessed,  and   stay    away  from  Sunday 
lhan  ihoseof  the  young  persons  who  do  attend.     The    moil    Ignorant 
are  decidedly  the  wor«l  behaved,  and  the  lowest    in    [mini   u|    rno 
\\  .   beliave  that  the  people  themselves  desire  better  education 
the  want  of  it  more  and  more;  many  who  send  their  chil 
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Bfixloui  that  (hey  should  first  learn  to  write.  ThN  feeling  is  inert* 
We  are  undoubtedly  of  opinion  ttMtf  our  denomination  lu>\<  D 
means  of  establishing  unci  supporting  rcully  pood  and  buttieient  schools 
for  the  poor  here  or  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  rich  people  ure  geue- 
rally  Churchmen,  and  when  they  establish  day-schools  in  this  n 
bnnrhood,  they  require  the  children  to  go  to  the  Church  Sunday -schools, 
and  thus  iheir  dav-schools  are  of  no  great  use  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  people,  who  ore  Disinters.  Under  these  circumstances,  Govern- 
ment assistance  would  be  highly  acceptable.  We  think  thai  Bod) 
assistance  would  he  most  beneficially  given  were  the  Government  to 
contribute  towards  ihe  salary  of  good  school  mas  I  era.  Tlie  different 
congregations  could  more  easily  raise  funds  by  subscription  to  bu  Id 
schools  than  to  pay  the  saluries  afterwards  requisite  for  really  {rood  aud 
competent  masters  ;  but  perhaps  the  Government  would  nlsnmutnbuie 
towards  the  building  of  schools.  We  do  not  object  to  the  Inspection 
of  schools  thus  aided  by  Government  grants.  We  think  it  desirable 
that  they  should  be  inspected,  provided  that  there  was  no  interference 
with  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  on  Sundays.  There  la  ■ 
{Treat  chance  that  schools  built  by  Government  grants,  if  not  afterwards 
supported  by  further  aid,  would  drop,  the  people  being  generally  too 
poor  to  maintain  them. 

Abel,  Gakkx. 
William  Janes  Rj 
Benjamin  Evan*. 


No.  19. 

Rev.   Williams  Evani,  Independent  Minister  at  Abcruyrvn. 

1st  December,  1840. 
TnERK  is  a  deficiency  in  the  number  of  day-schools  for  the  poor  in  this 
district,  but  there-  is  a  fur  greater  deficiency  in  the  qualifications  of  the 
musters.  The  musters  arc  generally  incompetent  to  teach.  The 
general  mode  of  teaching  is  for  the  children  to  he  i;ni.lu  individually, 
and  one  by  one,  by  the  muster,  but  the  main  point  in  day-schools  ll  to 
teich  the  children  to  rend,  and  to  write  and  cipher,  but  their  Scriptural 
knowledge  is  owing  lo  the  Sumhiy -schools. 

There  is  a  great  desire  among  the  poorer  classes  to  learn  the  English 
language;  there  are  iinmv  motives  inducing  them  to  do  bo,  as  tiny  QUI 
succeed  better  in  life.  I  think,  it  beneficial  for  them  to  learn  English, 
but  not  lo  f.  rget  their  own  language  The  people  are  ver\  much  for 
having  bettftt  schools  on  a  better  system,  according  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society's  plan. 

1  think  that  some  assistance  from  Government  would  do  good,  hut 
it  should  lie  bo  applied  that  it  shall  nol  supersede,  but  aid  voluntary 
effort*.  1  thdile  it  is  pood  lor  us  to  make  some  exertion.  I  should 
prefer  some    assistance  lo  pay  the   teacher's  salary  rather  than  towards 

building  ihe  BchooMunwefli     [i  would  he  tutor  for  us  to  make  one 

great  effort  lor  the  building  of  schools  than  to  make  annual  effort!  t  . 
maintain  them  when  built.  We  can  build  schools  cheaper  than  Hie 
Government  can.  Wo  ihould  pet  great  assistance  in  building  schools, 
and  the  carriage  of  mulcrio),  from   the   farmers   aud  others,  which   the 
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Government  would  nol  get  The  children  generally  here  tret  a  little 
reading  and  writing,  l>ut  I  hat  is  imperfect  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the 
stay  of  the  children  in  them.  This  is  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
parents.  The  morals  of  the  children  would  be  improved  by  better 
education.  It  is  to  be  attributed  tn  the  Sunday-schools  ih;ii  the  im- 
provement of  mnrals  bus  ttiken  place.  The  children  and  people  who 
neglect  the  Sunday -schools  neglect  nil  other  places  of  worship,  but  it  U 
not  true  that  the  children  educated  in  Sunday-schools  are  often  immoral. 

W.  Evans. 


No.  20. 

The  Rev.  David  Eftins,  Vicar  of  Llanartht  CanVganshire, 

1st  December,  1846. 
I  Ait  decidedly  of  opinion  ihnt  the  best  mode  in  which  Government 
Could  "ppl>  grunts  for  Education  in  Wales,  would  be  by  contributing 
to  the  salaries  of  the  masters  of  schools  ruthcr  than  by  assisting 
the  building  of  schools.  It  would  be  easier  to  effect  llie  building  of 
schools  by  local  efforts  than  to  obtaiu  an  annual  subscription.  I  think 
this  would  be  the  case  generally.  A  really  competent  master  would 
require  from  45/.  to  50/.  a-\ear.  I  am  sure  thut  that  amount  of  salary 
Qonlcl  not  be  supplied  by  any  local  efforts. 

David  Evans,  Pecan 


No.  21. 
The  Rev.  John  Hughes,  Vicar  of  IJanbudarn-fnin  \  Cardiganshire. 

The  existence  of  the  two  languages  is  a  great  impediment  to  the 
improvement  or  the  people,  and  the  interpretation  in  courts  of  justice 
is  often  not  aiitticicntly  correct  to  make  the  proper  impression-  The 
poorer  classes  themselves  exceedingly  desire  Ui  team  the  English 
language,  I  know  of  no  dny-schoul  whatever  carried  on  ill  Welsh  ; 
thev  all  teach  the  children  to  reed  Kuglish.  The  present  day-silmoU 
are  very  inefficient  for  giving  solid  information.  Many  servants  are 
equity  well  off  with  schoolmasters.  The  prond  thing  is  to  have 
efficient  masters  and  the  means  of  supporting  them.  I  believe  no  plan 
lur  education  which  blended  the  instruction  of  the  children  uf  Churcli- 
men  and  Dissenters  would  answer.  There  is  no  chance  of  good  schools 
being  established,  and  supported  generally  by  local  exertions.  If 
Government  aid  were  gfven,  it  had  decidedly  better  be  upplied  towards 
the  salary  of  the  master  than  to  the  primary  establishment  arid  building 
of  the  >chools. 

The  Sunday-schools  are  doing  great  good  in  this  district.  The 
people  generally  ure  getLing  sound  Scriptural  instruction  by  these 
means:   but  sometimes  the  \ounger  children  arc  apt  tube  less  attended 

to  in  public  ca lei  hising,  for  in  the  presence  of  a  congregation  ike 

simple  questions  host  adapted  for  the  children  would  be  unsuitable  lor 
the  congregation  ul  large. 

J.  H troll 
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No.  99. 

The  Rev.  Griffith  TTumat,  Viear  of  St  Mary\  I 


Bill  December, 


mj 


There  i;>  deficiency  of  schools  for  the  poor  in  litis  town  ai 

neighbourhood.     The  masters  are  not  generally  competent   lo 
There  Are  m:»ny  parishes  Id  eminence,  in  which  ihe  child  n 
Ignorant.     Thej  l:"1  Iheir  knowledge  of  the  Bible  ehieflj  in  Sun 
School!  with  tin- exception  of  such  day-schools  u-' cm-.  ;   but  th 
an  immense  Dumber  who  are  perfectly  ignorant,  and  attend  no  fchool. 
Many  of  these  grow  up  quire  tinahle  either  Lo  read  or  to  write,  and  were 
it  not  tor  our  National  Schools  in  this  town,  numbers  would  go  to  *ea 
unable  to    read   or   write;  and  many  who  come   to  be  roamed  fanofri 
sign  iheir  names.      We  are  about  to  build  an  excellent  school-room  fur 
the  boy  ft'   and  girls'  Bohools,  which  will  contain  322  children  and  a 
master's  bouse;   this  has  been   done   by  local   subscriptions,  end    mv 
own  exertiona,  aided  by  a  donation  of  20/.  from  the  Queen  Dow: 
and   200/,  with    the   Bite,  from    the  Rev.  U.  II.  W.  Miles,  and    gi 
from   the   Lords  of  Comuiitire   of  Privy   Council   and   the   National 
Society.      The  only  salaries    we  can   hope  to  get  for  the  master  and 
mi  it  re*  A  are,  30/.  for  the  master  and  lfi/.  for  the  mi*  tress ;   but  1  obtain 
these  only  b}  great  efforts,  and  cannot  possibly  reckon  upon  this  sum 
for  another  year.     There  is  Tery  great  deficiency  in   the   means  for 
carrying;  on   good   schools  in  this  neighbourhood.     The   clergy    are 
fearful  of  commencing  school*,  knowing  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
carry  litem  on. 

I   am   quite   sure   that   it    is    impossible  that  education    should    be 

generally  carried  on  without  Government  aid.    It  is  hopeless  from  any 

local   ellnrt   whatever.     The  poverty  of  the  people  is  far   too  great  Ml 
allow   them   to   pay  for  schooling.      If  we  were  to  charge  the  children 
inn  thing  in  the  National  schools,  we  should   Io«e  them  all  for  we 
means  lo  pay  for  it.     A    Mulling   per  day  is  the  higheM  rati 
paid   to  a  labourer  in  the  town,  he  finding  himself  with  everything. 
And  in  the  country,  in  the  winter,  the  farm  labourers  get  onlyfroo 
In  l(W.  per   day,  without  food,  &c;  and  in  the  hay  and  com  harvest, 
1  ■.  with  food. 

Women  Work  at  Gd.  a-duy  in  the  harvest. 

The  people  live  chiefly  on  barley-bread,  with  scarcely  any  animal 
food,  sod  general!)  without  beer.  They  are  for  ihe  most  part  very 
Contented,  though  tbeir  collages  ore  very  bad  and  comfortless,  often 

wel   floor-   and   without  ventilation.     They  u re  tery  d 
having  tbeir  children  educa(eda  especially  in  the  English  laugi 
Nun.!  to  me  to  make  interest  to  receive  their  children  in 

inul  schools  here.     They   would  not  value  schools   for   leaching 

[fan]  one  I  up  a  Welsh  achool  il  would  not  on 

tie  would  have  no  Bcbolars.  if  Welsh  children  learn  En 
they  can  themselves  learn  to  read  VTelsh;  the)  have  only  to  learn  the 
alphabet,  fixeverj  uri  rd  i-  to  !><•  pronounced  as  it  is  spelt.  The  desire 
it  to  laam  Eng  iah.  Thw  should  be  encouraged,  as  it  is  a  great 
advantage  i<«  ihera,  for  witboul  it  they  are  unable  lo  communicate  with 
.tn\  oik  out  of  lb.CH  own  district,  <>r  to  hold  any  superior  position  here 
in  Wales  witboul  a  knowledge  of  English. 


Bred  i  /,',  tutrf  Ii< 
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It  would  greaily  improve  tlie  moral,  intelleeinal,  and  reflgfotifl 
condition  of  Hie  people  lo  establish  gtnxl  iCBUOta  in  Wales.  There  IB 
110  doubt  that  good  training  schools  are  greatly  needed  in  the  first 
place,  and  some  musters  would  always  be  wanted  lor  the  schools  in  the 

country,    The  Government  could  mmi  beneficially  promote  education  by 

assisting  boll)  in  building  schools  nml  in  defraying  a  portion  uf  ihe  salary 
of  competent  masters  and  mistresses.  Were  schools  built  witttODl 
(.•merumenl  assistance  towards  the  salaries,  they  would  be  built  in  vain* 
■fid  become  useless.  I  have  no  objection  myself  to  the  Dmeulcrtl 
having  ■  share  of  tlie  grants,  ueitber  should  I  object  to  Government 
inspection  ;  but,  on  l lie  contrary  I  should  always  hail  it  and  be  p)| 
at  its  taking  place. 

CiKirriiii  TboMAx 


No.  23. 
David  Jrnkins,  Esq.,  Mayor  o\'  Cardujan, 


9lh  December,  1846- 


Thkrb  isadeficieucy  of  schools  for  the  poor  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
generally  the  musters  are  not  well  qualified  to  tench.  I  think  linn  the 
DM  n  i  naffiM  deatra  better  education  than  they  have,  but  many  of  them 
ore  loo  poor  to  get  it;  and  the  parents  desire  their  children  to  learn 
English,  as  they  are  thus  better  enabled  to  succeed  in  life.  In  the 
country  many  of  the  labourers  do  not  get  more  than  8rf.  a-day,  with 
food  Cor  themselves.  In  the  town,  ftoffl  Iff,  to  \s.  3d.  per  day.  I 
think  it  would  be  best  for  the  Government  to  aid  in  building  schools, 
and  also  to  pay  part  of  the  salary  of  the  master.  I  fee  no  objection  to 
Government  grants  for  education  as  a  Dissenter.  I  think  they  R 
be  Qvefal.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  n  chance  of  education  being 
property  conducted  without  some  such  aid  from  Government. 

David  Jenkins. 


No.  24. 

Mr.  Joshua  Thomas  *  Schoolmaster,  Cardigan. 

I  think  there  is  a  want  of  better  schools  for  the  poor.  The  lowest  class 
have  not  the  means  of  paying  for  them.  I  think  that  a  competent 
school  master  would  do  with  a  salary  of  50/.,  in  the  country.  I  <lo  not 
think  that  u  well-educated  schoolmaster  would  be  satisfied  with  a  leas 
■alary  than  that. 

There  m:i\  be  heit  and  their  B  WeH- trained  schiMiluuslcr,  but 
geOerailf  there  arc  not  compel ent  sehonlninsLcrs  to  hefounil  at  present, 
In  the  school*  tor  ihe  poorer  fllaWtH,  nut  above  one  out  of  twenty 
child.  ley  read  in  the   English   Script  urea.     Iu 

con ui i  >  plecea,  the  masters  themselves  arc  not  eapableof  leaching  them 

to   understand,  from    the  experience    1  have  hail  ol  their  children  who 

coma  from  country  place*,  Ihe  great  object  oi  winch  ii  i  the 

children    the    English   language,  a«  that  in  which   accounts   ore 
They  can  gel  no  sit  nation  a  in  any  kind  of  trade  unless  ihej 

English.      As    far    as    ihe   schools  aru*   conducted  at  present,  tra; 
»chonU  for  musters  are  much  wauled. 
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If  Government  makes  no  grant,  there  is  no  great  chance  of  gcod 
schools  bein<r  established.  The  poorer  people  are  very  iguorauiand  it 
preat  wimt  of  a  better  education. 

Joshua  TboUAA 


No.  25. 

Mr.   Thomas  Lloyd,  of  Cardigan. 

TfiehB  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  (rood  day- 
for  the  poor,  arid  more  especially  in  the  villages.     The  children,  oi\  me 
whole,  are  as  well  informed  in  Scriptural  knowledge  as  in  any  part  of 
the   kingdom,  though    in    remote   places  they  are   naturally  ignorant. 
I  attribute  this  general  Scriptural  information  entirely  to  the  spread  of 
Sunday-school*:;  they  have  increased  of  late  years  and  are  increasing. 
I   know    no   dissenliug  chapel    without    a  Sunday -school.      In  all   the 
Sunday-schools  1  am  acqnuintcd  with,  it  is  the  custom  to  catechise  and 
question  the  children,  so  :»s  to  make  them  understand  what  they  learn. 
I    have   been   in    the   constant   habit    of  teaching    in   Sunday-schools 
belonging  to  the  Independent  congregations  for  the  last  thirty  yean, 
There   is  no  doubt    that  in   secular   information  the  people   ore  very 
deficient ;  secular    knowledge    is    only    accidentally    imparled    in    the 
generality  of  Sunday-schools.      In  Cardiganshire  the  people  an-  much 
less    informed   in    these  matters,  as  a   whole,  than    in    Pembrokeshire. 
The  masters  of  day-schools  for  the  poor  in  the  country  are  nol  trained  as 
they  ought  to  be,  as  n  whole,  though  there  are  some  happy  excepi 
There  nresome  in  this  lown  who  are  decidedly  above  mediocrity,  both  u 
Co  talent  <u\<\  information.      These  are  the  mnslers  of  the  private  ftchnoln, 
who  are  decidedly  superior  men.     There  are  not  many  day-schooli 
connected  with  Dissenters  in  Cardiganshire.      There  is  a  likelihood  of 
their  increase  in  this  county.      I  think  the  dilTereut  denominations  cad 
afford   tn  build  and   support  good  clay -schools  in  this  county.     They 
can   always  get  land   in    the  villages  for   nothing,  and    100/.,  I  think, 
would  he  ample  lor  the  budding  of  a  school- house,  os  the  farmer 
the  Mniic*,  and  carry  lime  and  timber,  without  any  opeuse.     M 
would  be  obtained  by  sending  pious  and  intelligent  young  men  to  the 
llrecnn   Training   College,  at  a  small  expense;  and  they  would  after- 
wards, when  competent  to  teach,  be  satisfied    with   from   25/.   to  30/. 
salary  per  unnum  in  country  villages^  when  chosen,  as  they  would    be, 
from   the  immediate   neighbourhood   of   the    school.      Their    incomes 
would  I*  increased,  if  competent,  by  schnol  fees  and  presents  from  the 
farmers.      There  hsts  been  srreat  apathy  about  secular  education  among' 
the  lower  classes,  but  I  think  thai  that  is  dispersing,  and  every  day  the 
desire    for   education    is    increasing;  and    there    are    new    schools    in 
different  parts  of  the   county  about   to  be  built,  and  some  have  been 
commenced,      [dread    Goverement  interference  with  education  ;   it  haa 
nothing  to  do  with  the  education  of  the  people,  and  its  interference  u-uh 
il  will  be  a  curse,  and  nota  blessing,  in  my  opinion.      I  think  education 
will  proceed   better  without   than  with  it.      I  am,  however,  nware  that 
(rreai  difference  of  opinion  exists  on   this  subject  among  Dissenters. 
This  town   will,  1  believe,  be  amply  provided  with  good  schools.     The 
Uissenius,  in  B1J  Own  Opinion,  in  this  town  will  provide  good  education 
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for  the  poor  without  any  Government  i;ruut.  Al  a  conference  meeting 
held  here  during  the  lust  autumn,  it  was  Unanimously  resolved  that  DO 
Government  grant  should  be  taken  fur  the  school,  or  for  the  Normal 
school  oi  Brecon. 

_____^^^^^^^  Thomas  Lloyd. 

No.  26. 
'1  he  Rev.  Enoch  James,  Vicor  of  LlundissaJ. 

19th  December,  1846- 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  present  cloy -schools  in  this  neighbourhood 
■re  not  nearly  sufficient  tor  the  wauls  of  the  people.  Three  or  four 
more  day-schools  could  he  well  attended  jf  we  had  (he  meant  in  this* 
pttrien  alone.  The  people  are  kept  entirely  in  ignorance,  except  the 
little  instruction  they  get  in  Sunday-schools,  when  the  people  of  the 
chapel  teach  them  their  own  particular  notions.  I  am  sure  the  means 
do  not  exist  to  establish  or  to  support  good  schools.  I  have  tried  to 
do  ii  and  have  failed.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  Government 
assistance  is  desirable  to  educate  our  poor;  they  are  more  in  want  of 
it  here  than  onvwherc,  except  in  Radnorshire  perhaps.  Assit-tum-ir 
would  be  Waffled  not  only  to  build  school-rooms,  hut  in  aid  of  part 
payment  of  the  salary  of  the  masters.  We  have  often  attempted  to 
keep  up  the  salary  of  a  good  master  and  have  failed  to  do  so,  and  the 
school  has  dropped. 

Enoch  James,  Vicar. 

No.  87. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Lewis  Davicst  Curate  of  Troedy  raur,  near 
Newcastle  Emlyn. 

29ih  December,  IS46. 
I  AM  visitor  of  the  schools  under  the   will  of  Mrs.   Bevun.    There  uie 
but  three  in  this  county,  and  they  are  not  in   so  efficient  a  state  ns  I 
could  wish  ;  we  pay  the  masters  25/.  per  annum.     I  have  advised  the 
trustees  to  increase  the  salary  to  30/. 

The  day  schools  are  very  deficient  iu  Wales.  The  people  gcnerolly 
desire  and  deserve  to  have  belter  schools.  [  believe  that  good  schools, 
where  the  Bible  should  be  taught,  without  the  Church  Catechism  nr 
nny  sectarian  doctrines,  would  flourish;  but  I  am  sure  that  in  ihi** 
neighbourhood  no  schools  exclusively  on  any  church  or  sectarian 
principles  would  answer  or  be  sufficiently  Bt tended.  As  an  instance  of 
this  I  may  ^tJte,  thai  when  Sir  J  nun  Graham's  Bill  was  prop< 
the  Dissenters  and  Methodists  in  my  parish  opposed  my  school,  and 
told  the  people  I  w  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  Very  few  children  remained, 
and  it  was  obliged  to  be  given  up  in  consequence.  The  Independents 
and  Methodists  then  joined  in  establishing  a  daf-school  in  my  parish. 
They  tried  to  teach  e.ich  their  own  doctrines  ami  cuiechi&ru  in  ilie  jiiini 
school,  and  soon  split,  and  were  obliged  to  establish  asepnn 
within  two  or  ihree  fields  of  the  other;  and  yet  their  priuciphu  are 
nearly  similar. 

The  Welsh  poor  people  are  wofully  ignorant  on  all  scculat 
They  used  to  be  well  instructed  in  the  Sunday-schools  in  (he  B;hl 
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in  Scriptural  truths,  but  latterly,  tiutre   so  much  doctrinal    COI 
has  arisen,  they  pretty  nearly  confine  their  questions  (pwnc  in  V 
and  catechising  m  polemics,      For  instance,  such  as  State  and  C  I 
connexion;  that  confirmation   is  contrary  to  Scripture  ;  that  baptism 
to  be  by  immersion  or  the    reverse  ;    Presbyterianism 
lency,  &c.  ;  they  thus  attend  far  less  to  Bible  History  i 
truths  thun  lo  these  sectarian  points.     Having  been  absent  in  Enj 
lor  about  12  years,  I   perceived   a  grea!   change    for  the   worse  in  ibis 
respect  on  my  return  (>    years  ago.   and  this  state  of  things   la    l 
worse  than  better  now.     The  pwnc   is  generally   printed,    anil   i 
chanted  ut  the  schools  about  here.     They  often  meet  atcvenii 
in   private    houses  fur  the   preparation   of  the   pwnc,  anil  this  tends  la 
immoralities  between  the  yonng  |»ersons  of  both  senes,  who  frequent  Ij 
ipend  the  night  afterwards  In  huy  lofts  together.      So  prevail- < 
of  chastity  among  the  females,  that   although  I  promised  lo  return  the 
marriage  fee  to  all  couples  whose   first  child  should  be  born  after  nine 
tnontta  from  the  marriage,  only  one  in   sis'  jeers  entitled    themselves 
to  claim  It.      Most  of  them  were  hi  the  family-way.      It  is  said  to  he    i 
customary  matter  for  them  to   have   intercourse   together  on  condition 
that  they  should  marry    if  the  woman   becomes   pregnant*      Hut  the 
marriage  by  mi  means  always  liikes  place.     Morals  are  generally  at  a 
luw  ebb,  but  want  of  chastit)  i*  the  giant  sin  of  Wales.     I  believe  that 
the  best  remedy  for  the  want  of  morali  and  of  education  is  thai  oj  tin 
establishment  of  good  schools  such  or  1  have  described.    Scarcely  one 
out  often  of  the  people   who  ore   married  in   my  parish  can  >\%\ 
own  names.     They  desire,  generally  speaking,  to  learn  English.     The 
school  visited  at  Lhindyfriog  is  the  only  exclusively  Welsh  school   tlmt 
I    know    of   in    South    Wales.      Had    the    master   teen    able   to    tangfa 
English,   1    believe  be   would   have  hod   three  times  the   numb 
children  in  his  school. 

The  Rebpccaiic-  Wttt  very  numerous  about  here.  I  believe  that 
they  had  objects  fur  hpyoumJ  the  ostensible  ones.  One  of  them  was  lo 
pet  the  tithes  ami  to  be  rid  of  Church  and  State  connexion  ;  unci  the 
people  were  well  disposed  for  violence,  for  the  redress  of  wh  it  ever  they 
considered  a  grievance.  They  only  wanted  a  leader.  I  believe  Re- 
hecenism  is  only  dormant,  ami  that  it  is  highly  d^ngeroiu  to  leave  tin- 
pi-njile  in  ilieir  present  stale  ot  ignorance.  Thev  ure  liable  to  be 
!y  misled  and  are  easily  excited  by  any  demagogue.  I  think  the 
military  would  hove  trjeat  difficulty  in    suppressing  any  i  out- 

break, itu-i  ■  -ri  many  byways  in   this  country.     The   labouring 

classes  are  in  a  Mute  of  great   poverty.      Farm  labourers  get  Otilj 
Qff.  to  e?tf.  per  day  and  his  own  food.      The  farmers   nev 
Reborca  riois   so   long  as  they    were   directed   against  ttthet 
huts  ,   bul  U  fell  the  labourers  demonded,  according;  to  an  i 
iii  the  tmw  of  harvest,  to  have  supper  at    the    farmer's  tnble,  nnd  a  loaf 
of  bread  uiul  chto't:  to   take   home,  called  H  Mippcr  adref."      Thi 

tn  nlaistarl|  and  a  split  insued  ;   ond  a  Kcbeccu  visit  lo  one  or  (<\<i 
fanners    < **<* k   plan,   Oflrlog   to  which  they  returned  to  their  old 
habits,  mid  the  Kebecca  riots  were  at  an  end  directly. 

H.  L.  D*< 


Brecknock,  CbfN  nd  Radnor. 


No.  28. 
Mr.  John  Duggan,  Farmer,  LUmdegley,  Radnorshirr. 

isth  October, 

There  is  an  endowment  here  of  the  school  in  the  parish  church  of 
about  17  acres  of  lond,  of  which  the  rental  was  2*2/.  net  when  I  ceased 
lo  rent  it,  in  1842,  or  thereabouts  ;  of  this  sum  4/.  per  annum  gOM  ta 
the  poor  of  the  parish,  and  the  rest  to  the  master  of  the  school.  The 
children  have  ;i  right  In  free  education  there.  The  clergyman  is 
forbidden  to  have  his  horses  in  the  nliuruhvurd,  but  he  puis  in  i\m» 
calves.  Tin--  school  is  held  in  the  end  of  the  church  intu  which  the 
helfry  opens,  which  is  open  to  the  churchyard. 

Jumes  Davies  was  formerly  schoolmaster,  nlid  then  was  got  rid  of; 
but  alter  several  years,  Mr.  Jones  rcsloicd  him  against  the  general 
ffisii  of  the  parish.  lie  is  considered  perfectly  incompetent  lo  leach. 
Mr.  Jones  and  die  two  churchwardens  are  the  trustees  of  the  icttoolfc 
Thus  Mr.  Jours,  by  appointing  one  of  the  churchwardens,  has  a 
majority,  and  Davies  and  Mr.  Jones  appoint  the  master  ;  and  I  believe 
Davies  wus  a  churchwarden  ut  the  time  he  was  reappointed. 

Abuul  1842  or  1843,  Mr.  Jones  threatened  to  deprive  the  parents  of  a 
share  uf  the  4/.  charity  if  they  did  not  send  their  children  to  the  school. 

Mr.  Jones  seldom  goes  to  the  school  now  ;  the  school  is  very  badly 
conducted. 

The  rent  was  paid  lo  Mr.  Jones  by  mi',  when  I  rented  the  land. 

We  don')  think  the  poor  people  have  a  fair  chance  to  gain  instruction, 
as  they  are  not  properly  taught  ;  and  I  inn  sure  that  the  children  have 
uot  the  means  of  proper  in»lrucium  afforded  them. 

There  is  no  day-school  within  4  or  5  milea  of  this  place. 

The  morals  of  the  people  are  belter  than  I  can  remember  them  lo 
have  been.-  If  there  were  n  properly  conducted  school,  many  of  the 
people  would  avail  themselves  of  it.  I  think  that  the  eharity  land  here 
would  fairly  let  for  22/.  per  annum.  I  would  give  it  myself,  and  thot 
would  allow  of  18/.  fur  the  master.  I  think  that  20  children  would 
attend  the  school,  in  addiiioti  lo  the  free  children,  iftheschool  were  well 
conducted.  I  urn  obliged  lo  have  a  re&idenl  schoolmaster  in  my  house, 
in  consequence  of  there  being  no  proper  school  for  Ihem  in  the  parish. 

John  Due  o  an, 


No.  29. 

The  Rev-   Thomas  Thorcsby,  Recior  of  Ccfynlys  and  Inland  rindodt 
Radnorshire. 
In   these  parishes  there  are  no  permanent  funds  for  the  education  of 
the  poor.      The  only  means  availnble  for  this   purpose  are  the  contribu- 
tions ol  visitors  to  the  Wells,  (mineral  springs  in  the  neighbourhood,) 
bterfptiOAl  of  the  landed  proprietors,  and  of  the  clergyman. 
The  substantial  farmers  ure  generally   unwilling   to  pay  anything 
tuwurds  educational  pfrpona,  even  so  little  as  a  peony  a- week  for  their 

•Sir,  7h 

I    mta  leave  to  retract    part  of  ray   t>vi<irnce    reftpecriug 
Moalft!   1   nrn  carry  to  «uy,  upon  title  considrration,  that  for  theau  taut  fuiir  oi 
years  ihi-re  ih  no  Improvement. 

J.   C,  Symonn,  E*q-  Julia   : 

2  a   8 
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children,  although  at  the  same  Lime  anxious  to  have  their  children 
instructed.  In  the  school  which  I  established  at  Llaiidritidod,  this  was 
the  case. 

The    wapes  of  the    labourers   are  ut   a   minimum,   not  surhcien 
allow  anjlhiug  fur  educatin-f  their  children,  if  numerous. 

Thin  attendance  at  school  in  summer — winter  the  chief  lime  I  f 
attendance. 

Female  servants  generally  ignorant  of  sewing  und  knitting:.  I  should 
sooner  have  schoolmistresses  than  schoolmasters,  if  I  could  not  have 
both.  Generally  {rood  servants  and  intelligent,  but  wholly  unacquainted 
with  sewing  and  mending.  This  is  very  plainly  manifested  in  the 
household  arrangements  und  dress  ot  the  poor. 

The  poor  excessively  filthy  in  their  habits,  particularly  in  reference 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Hurinon'a. 

The  children  of  Dissenters  frequent  the  day-school  which  I  have 
established.      I  respect  their  scruples  with  reference  to  enforcing 

learning  the  catechism. 

Pew  of  the  children  are  ignorant  of  reading,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say 
ow  iu  many  instances  they  have  picket)  up  this  modicum  of  knowledge. 

Few  resident  gentlemen  of  property  ;  the  wealthy  classes  are  not 
generally  disposed  to  contribute  towards  education. 

There  is  a  charity   of  Mrs.  Bevun,  for  the  payment  of  travel 
schoolmasters,  which  supports  as  many  as  50  schoolmasters.     Applica- 
tion! are  made  by  the  parishes  included   in  the  trust.      I  have  not  been 
able  in  my  parish   to  obtain    the  benefit  of  the  trust,  (hough  there    lias 
been  no  school  there  lor  20  years. 

If  no  inquiry  had  been  instituted,  I  had  intended  to  build  a  school- 
room, unci  master's  bouse,  with  such  aid  of  the  National  Society  or 
elsewhere  as  I  could  have  obtained.  I  should  find  a  master  from  some 
one  of  the  training  schools,  and  have  opeued  the  schoollo  the  neighbour- 
ing musters  for  them  to  learn  better  methods  of  teaching;.  At  pri 
however,  J  am  uncertain  of  what  may  be  about  lobe  done  by  Govern- 
ment. 

^^^^^^^^^^^      Thomas  Thoresbt. 

No.  30. 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon   Venahles,  Vicar  of  Nuttimel  and  Llanyre, 

Radnorshire. 

Thkre  is  u  mosi  lamentable  want  of  proper  schools  for  the  working 
cliiifes.  Those  which  exist  are  of  little  use  us  at  present  conducted. 
Nothing  efficient  can  be  expected  from  the  private  subscriptions,  and 
thfl  poor  people  are  ccitainly  not  able  to  support  schools.  I  do  DQf 
think  that,  whatever  their  wishes  are,  thpy  have  ihe  means  of  doing:  Mfc, 
I  ihink  there  is  n  desire  for  better  education  among  the  people,  and 
that  those  who  baft  laniilies-  very  stroofty  desire  it  Those  who  have 
had  U|  are  quite  u  different  clnss  from  those  who  have  not;  and  are 
superior,  a>  wall  as  to  moral  churacter  as  to  mental  attainments.  Tl»e 
bulk  of  the  poorer  classes  are  exoeaaivelj  cunning,  but  wofully  ignorant. 
Thej  evince  this  by  escaping  the  penalties  of  the  law  by  knowing  how 
t«i  wade  them.  Their  morals  are  at  a  very  low  ebb.  An  acknowledged 
IhJtt    il    almost   us  well    thought   ul   and  as    much   employed  as  belter 
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characters  by  I  he  lower  orders.  The  Sunday-schools  are  not  sufficient 
10  frive  ihe  children  even  Scriptural  knowledge  ,  llic  teachers  seldom 
make  the  children  understand  what  they  learn,  but  fancy  that  if  they 
letuh  them  to  read  that  is  nil  that  can  be  required  of  them.  This  applies 
to  tiny  us  well  us  to  Sunday-schools. 

The  chief  evil  of  the  system  pursued  by  the  trustees  of  Mrs  Bevou's 
Charity  was  that  of  sending  Welsh  schoolmasters  into  the  Radnorshire 
|mri4ies,  where  the  people  are  entirely  English,  f  think  that  the 
change  of  schoolmasters  merely  tor  three  years  diMurbs  Ihe  existing 
system  where  there  is  an  established  school,  without  permanent  benefit, 
a*  when  the  itinerant  master  departs,  everything  has  to  be  begun  again. 
Tins  I  experienced  nt  Nnutmel.  The  existing  schoolmaster  was  inter- 
fered with  by  Mrs.  Bwan's  master,  who  took  a  cottage  for  a  period  and 
then  left  the  place- 
Whatever  scheme  is  adopted,  school-houses  would  be  required.  I 
know  of  none  in  my  immediate  knowledge.  The  school-houses  could 
not  be  supplied  by  any  local  means. 

Some  exertion  should  he  made  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  trustees 
to  the  Rhayader  Charity  school.  There  ore  none  at  present,  With 
every  exertion,  we  have:  only  been  able  to  xoii'e  about  110/.  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  school-house  at  Cwm  Toyddwr,  where  there  is  an 
endowed  school  with  an  income  of  more  ilum  40/.  Mr.  Evans  and 
myself  as  incumbents  of  Rhayader  and  Nantmel,  ure  trustees  of  this 
school.  The  will  is  merely  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  schoolmaster ; 
nothing  is  prescribed  as  to  the  subjects  to  be  taught.  The  imprest  on 
has  been  tliut  it  is  a  grammar-school,  and  the  classics  have  been  pro- 
fessed to  be  taught.  It  is  not  to  be  made  a  pauper  school,  as  a  better 
school  for  die  use  of  the  farmers  is  exceedingly  wanted  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  object  should  be  to  gift  a  good  mercantile  education  ;  there  is 
another  ehariiv-school  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  poof  ■(  Klnv- 
•yder,  which  I  have  noticed  before.  The  late  master,  Mr.  Rees,  has 
censed  to  be  master,  or  is  about  to  he  deprived  of  his  oHice. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  fill  up  ull  vacancies  of  pod  -h 
clerks  with  well-trained  schoolmasters.  A  small  provision  is  already 
made  for  them,  and  it  would  raise  the  standard  of  the  clerks;  the 
offices  would  be  perfectly  compatible.  Young  men  who  were  taken 
from  this  country  for  schoolmasters  and  properly  trained,  would  be  more 
easily  Batiflfted  than  strangers,  and  I  think  a  salary  of  from  40/.  to  50/. 
would  amply  suffice.  I  think  there  are  no  means  short  of  public  ones 
ol"  e (reeling;  n  supply  of  such  musteis-  1  am  satisfied  there  are  no  local 
means  of  doing  Ml, 

Richard  Vena«i  J 


No.  32. 

Rev.  EbcniBttT  Williams.  Calviuistic  Methodist  Minibter  at  Pttin$ 

f><i/tf,  Radnorshire. 

There  is  a  great  deficiency  ofduy-schools  in  this  neighbourly  od.     'I  "i 
Sunday-schools  are   not  sufficient  for  the  instruction  of  the  people, 
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nothing  secular  is  taught  there.     The  teachers  in  our  Sabbath-sel 
generally  endeavour  to  make  ihe  children   understand  what   they  l 
The  children  whn  do  not  go  If)  the  Sunday-schools  are  in  general  vwj 
ignorant,  and   their  parent*  instruct  them   but  very  little ;   their  mi 
are  not  fjood.      In  Ihc  immediate  neighbourhood  the  majority  attend  a 
Sunday-school.      The  matters  of  the  existing  schools  are  very  defi 
as  teachers,     Their  morals  are  very  defective  ;  tliey  ore  often  drunk 
and  in  a  sad  state  In  this  country.      Better  schools  would  tend  to  improre 
the  -tate  of  thinifi  very  much.     The  rich  and  the  poor  together    might 
support  fjood  schools,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  value  set  upon  education 
to  do  thin. 

The  Dissenting  children  are  prevented  from  attending  the  1  i\->chools 
which  are  endowed.      That  is  the  ease  at  Llnndegley. 

I  iliink  40/.  per  annum  would  satisfy  :>  good  master.     If  this  vreTe 
provided,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  Dissenters  would  code 
t'i  obluin  ground  and  build  houses,  in  order  to  benefit  by  ffttCO  in    oflVr 
if  it  were  made. 

EnsN-EZF.n  Wn j.tavs. 


No.  33. 

Mr.    William  Edward  Stevens,  I'ostmnster  of  Penw/>-»if.  in  the 
parisli  pf  Llandetjlcy,  Radnorshirr. 

churchwarden  in  1842,  and  in  1843  and  1844,  of  tl. 
There  is.  as  I  have  always  understood,  a  charity  here  COU 
about  ]8  acres  of  land,  of  which  4/.  a-year  is  for  the  poor,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  rent  for  the  support  of  the  school.  In  the  firs: 
that  I  was  churchwarden,  Mr.  Dti|rfrrm  ceased  to  rent  that  hind  t  be 
M&d  me  '21.  of  the  rent  for  the  poor,  and  said  that  Mr.  June-,  would 
H$Te  another!)/,  to  distribute  to  mc.  I  told  Mr.  Jones  on  Easter  M 
1843,  that  I  was  going  to  distribute  this  money  on  that  day, and  that  he 
I) id  better  pome  and  pav  his  2/.;  he  said  he  would  do  ii  another  lint, 
I  distributed  the  21.  I  hud  (slums  the  lis!),  nnd  I  never  could  hear 
that  the  poor  pot  the  2/.  from  Mr.  Jones.  I  never  received  any  moucj 
for  the  poor  afterwards,  and  never  could  heur  that  a  shilling  was  given 
olterwnrds.  The  school  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  rest  ol  thf 
rem  ;  and  I  think  there  it  not  nearly  so  good  a  master  as  there  ought 
to  be  for  the  money  DOW  ;  every  time  I  have  been  there  Ihe  school  was 
in  a  shocking  state  ;  the  ftOhfiol  opens  out  of  the  belfry,  and  culvea  are 
now  still  turned  into  the  elmnh-yard,  and  I  am  told  sleep  in  the  !■■ 
If  there  was  a  decent  school  there,  I  should  think  numbers  of  the  people 
round  here  would  send  their  children  to  it;  very  few  send  them  now, 
but  if  the  charily  were  properly  applied  and  a  good  muster  were  ap- 
pointed, the  charity  and  the  school  lees  would  support  a  good1  master.  The 
charity  land  is  let  to  Mr.  David  Owen,  who  rents  of  Mr  Jones,  who  is 
joint  trustee  wilh  the  churchwardens.  James  Davies.  the  schoolmaster, 
is  the  Vicar's  churchwarden,  and  Inniah  Lloyd  (or  the  parish.  I  told 
Lloyd  to  aftk  what  the  rent  was,  and  Mr.  Jones  said  ''indeed  Stevens 
shall  not  know.'* 

Wm.  Edw.  Stcvf 


Brecknock,  Cardigan,  and  Ii 
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No.  34. 

Rev.    Win.  /vvi/w,  Vicor  of  Rhayader  and  of  Cir/u    Toijddtvr. 

Generally  there  19  a  great  deficiency  of  proper  schools  For  the  work- 
lag  classes  m  ibis  hundred.  Day-schools  are  especially  deficient* 
Generally  the  schoolmasters  ore  very*  incompeteut.  There  is  un  in- 
disposition on  the  part  of  ihe  poor  people  about  here  towards  educa- 
tion* They  do  not  value  it;  they  will  often  keep  their  children  at 
home  to  do  any  Utile  service  they  can  put-them  to,  rather  than  send  them 
io  a  I  lay-school,  even  when  thuy  can  do  so  gratuitously.  The  Sutiday- 
sihools  do  not  give  adequate  instruction  to  the  children.  I  urn  nfreid 
thai  the  farmers  here  are  much  too  poor  to  support  good  schools  them- 
selves, ond  therefore  cannot  give  the  poorer  classes  sufficient  wages  to 
support  lliem.  This  country  cannot  establish  and  support  efficient 
instruction  without  some  assistance  from  without.  40/.  or  50/.  a-year 
would  be  required  to  enable  a  competent  schoolmaster  to  maintain  hi rn- 
sel  I  respectably  in  this  country.  Supposing  this  were  provided  and 
Government  were  to  make  such  an  offer.  I  think  efforts  would  be  suc- 
cessfully made  to  provide  proper  school-houses  by  the  gentry  and  others 
in  many  parishes.  I  believe  the  fanners,  too,  would  give  their  carts 
and  labour  to  assist  in  building  them.  Good  training  schools  are  es- 
sential to  fit  masters  to  teach  the  labouring  classes,  for  if  not  specially 
•  i  they  would  be  useless.  There  is  a  great  deficiency  in  this  re- 
spect at  this  time. 

The  people  have  good  natural  abilities,  and  are  capable  of  being  in- 
structed. They  olten  get  a  knowledge  ot  reading  and  writing  to  a  cer- 
;  in  extent  io  Sunday -schools,  from  being  taught  in  the  houses,  but 
they  get  no  solid  information.  The  morals  ol  the  people  are  capable 
of  l«ing  improved  to  a  great  extent  in  every  respect,  and  I  think  deci- 
dedly that  they  would  be  much  improved  by  belter  education,  which 
would  open  the  way  to  it;  but  education  should  be  accompanist 
with  religious  instruction,  or  it  can  never  profit  the  people. 

William  Evans. 


No.  35. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Harrison,  Pepetual  Curate  of  Builth.     Presented  Io  Ihe 

Living  in  September.  1644. 

Thr  Welsh  are  more  deceitful  than  the  English  ;   thoutrh  they  nre  full 
ol  expression,    I  cannot  rely    on    them    as  1    should   on  ihe    Engl  set. 
Tbtrt    is   more    disposition    to   pilier    than    among   the    English,    but 
we  are  less  apprehensive  of  robbery  than  in  England.    There  io  less  open 
avowal  of  a  want  of  chastity,  but  it  exists;  and  there  is  far  leoa  feel 
delicacy  between  the  sexes  here  in  every  day    life  than  England.      The 
boys  bnthe  here,  for  instance,  in   the  river  at   the  bridge  in  publii 
1  have    been   insulted   for   endeavouring  to  stop  it.      There  i 
wickedness  as  regards  prostitution  than    in  England,      Drunl 
(lie  prevailing  sin  of  this  place,  and  the  country  around,  and  \i  no) 
fitied  to  the  labouring  classes,  but  the  drunkenness  ol  the  lowei  t  IftlM 
is  greatly  caused  by  the  example  of  those  above  them,  who  pass  their 
evening   in  the   public-houses.     But  clergymen  and  magistrate^ 
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used   to   frequent    them   have   ceased  to  do   so   within    the  Inst    few 
years.      I  h«ve  preoched  o gainst  tho   sin,  anil  used  other    effort*   to 
check    it,    though    I   have   been    insulted  lor   doing  so  in  the  direct.      I 
think  things  are  better  than   they   were  in   this  respect.      The   better 
clauses  support  me,  but  lately  the  turnpike-grate  keeper.  al>oiithalf  amile 
from  Buiith,  told  me  that  he  could  not  allow  his  family  tokpeplln 
on  a  fiitr  night,  owing  to  the  longing*  arid  conduct  of   those  who  pa*s 
through,  and  on  market-day  nights  they  are  kept  up  generally  til] 
12  o'clock,  the  people  reluming  home  so  i  trunk  that  I  hey  can  hardly  Ml 
upon    their  horsed,    and   sometimes  fighting.      At  nnutlier  gate    IODIC* 
times  there  are  drunken  people  to  the  number  of  50,  making  a  distur- 
bance nt  midnight.     The  greuler  part  of  the   people  go  to  no  pi  i 
worship  ul  all    in  this  place.      I  always  ask  them  to  go  to  some  pin 
church  or  to  chapel;    I  don't  a^k  the  people  to  sen  1  their  children  to  the 
Church    tchool,   I    tell  them  there  is  the  opportunity.     The  pen pk 
very  quarrelsome,  and  1   have   been  often  called  out  of  my  hou 
night  by  cries  of  murder,  and  to  stop  fights  on  fair  day  a.     Late]] 
fair  about  11  o'clock  at  night,  I  was  obliged  to  goaud  look  for  our  -o'j- 
tiiry  policeman  to  s'op  a  row  ;  he  was  then    engaged   in  stopping  ano- 
ther, the  two  parish  constables  being  as  usual  drunk,  and  of  no  use  to 
him.      For  the    last  year  one  of  the  magistrates,   Mr.  E.    Thonuoy  of 
Welfield  House,  and  myself  have   provided  a  special  constable  ot   unr 
own  expense  to  assist  the  policeman  at  fairs.     I  do  not  think  they  are 
addicted  to  gambling,  but  their  chief  vice  is  that  of  sotting  in  the  pub- 
lic-houses. 

They  are  very  dirty.  I  found  u  house  in  Buiilh  where,  in  the  bed- 
room down  stairs,  I  found  two  pigs  in  one  corner  and  two  children  ill 
with  the  scarlet,  fever  in  the  other.  The  dunghills  are  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  houses  in  gome  parts  of  the  town. 

There  arc  but  very  few  endowments  for  schools.  The  labourers  ge- 
nerally could  pay  2d,  per  week.  My  Sunday-school  is  well  supported. 
Tliey  gave  me  30/.  last  year,  and  I  gave  the  children  14/.  in  clothing-out 
Of  it,  and  I  have  instituted  a  penny  clothing  club,  and  I  give  them  Shf. 
for  every  shilling  they  save.  There  is  a  greater  deficiency  in  tfafl 
schooling  than  I  ever  saw  anywhere  ;    it  is  moat  lamentable. 

Twelve  clergymen  met  in  my  house  lately,  and  in  consequence  of  pre- 
vious discussion,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  promoting  education  En 
their  parishes  :  the  conclusion  they  arrived  at  was  that  thev  knew  in.'. 
when  funds  were  to  be  obtained  to  open  the  schools  they  desired  to 
establish;  they  are  now  looking  with  anxiety  for  fresh  means  to  ena- 
ble them  to  do  so.  The  existing  class  of  schoolmasters  here  are  so 
drunken  nod  incompetent,  that  I  was  obliged  to  opply  to  Trinity  Train- 
ing School,  Cheltenham,  for  a  master  lor  (he  school  here.  I  was 
obliged  to  send  for  a  constable  to  remove  n  drunken  fiddler  in  the 
htreet,  and  he  proved  to  be  the  schoolmaster  of  Aberedw,  ami  mmeot* 
i lie  bjeUmdwa  blamed  the  constable  for  doing  it.  Another  came  and 
Offered  himself  to  me  us  a  schoolmaster  whilst  apparently  tinder  the 
influence  of  liquor. 

The  Bundoj-Soh  tola  afford  BO  sufficient  education  Tor  the  whole  week. 
My  Sunday-school  boys  behave  belter  than  the  girls  In  church,  because 
there  is  n  weekly  school   for    them   nitd    none  lor  the  girls,    exce: 
10.     The  boys  who  attend  the  day-school  all  go  to  the  Sun  lay  school  ; 
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we  dim 'I  lahe  tliein  without.  It  would  be  a  bad  example  for  the  reBt 
if  we  did.  I  am  now  applying  for  assistance  to  build  a  girls'  school. 
There  is  very  far  from  sulficient  instruction  for  girls.  There  ore  no 
sufficient  funds  for  new  schools.  Mrs.  H&frinon  meets  some  of  the 
moat  Ignorant  once  a-weck.  The  girls  here  arc  running  in  the  streets  in 
a  sad  neglect  for  wnnt  of  them.  However  lamentable  thing's  may  be, 
have  reu«ou  to  be  thankful  for  much  tneour.iffement,  and  I  trust  God 
has  be-run  a  work  which  I  pray  He  may  continue  and  prosper.  'Hie 
Welsh  people  are  much  quicker  than  the  English.  I  have  been  much 
concerned  in  schools  in  England,  and  have  succeeded  well  with  them. 
but  the  Weigh  have  much  better  and  readier  powers  of  perception. 
Their  reasoning  pow^s  are  much  less  developed.  There  nre,  however, 
beautiful  faculties  lost  here  lor  want  of  proper  cultivation.  They  would 
learn  quickly  and  profit  greatly  by  pood  schools. 

There  is  great  anxiety  for  better  education   among  all   classes  of  the 
people  ;   they  would  make  sacrifices  to  procure  it. 

The  state  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  perhaps  the  principality,  appears 
l<»  he  this  :  for  a  considerable  period  past,  the  Church,  I  confess,  had 
deserted  her  duly  ;  Dissent  then  seemed  to  have  been  the  meaus  of  pic- 
serving  religion  ;  hut  lor  some  time  past  Dissent  proving  false  in  its  pro- 
00,  Bnd  also  setting  a  bad  example,  the  people  have  beeome  irre- 
ligious and  reckless.  It  has,  however,  pleased  God  for  some  time  to 
» rouse  the  Church  ;  He*  may  permit  it  io  be  a  blessing-.  Many  of  the 
clergy  have  been  non-resident,there  being  scarcely  any  fnnonage-uOUte*, 
and  two  or  three  livings  are  generally  held  hy  one  incumbent  to  mnke 
up  nn  income  of  about  200/.  per  annum:  this,  Wring  to  their  impover- 
ishment and  the  spoliation  of  Church  revenues,  generally  most  of  the 
tithes  being  in  the  bauds  of  laymen.  Tor  instance  the  living  of  Builtb, 
with  the  adjoining  parish  of  Llanddewy'r  Cwm,  is  about  180/  per 
annum.  There  are  three  full  services^  and  two  miles  to  ride  between 
the  churches,  consequently  no  time  for  one  to  attend  to  the  Sunday- 
schools  in  either  pariah.  Of  the  above  income  only  10/.  per  annum  is 
from  the  tithes,  the  rest  arising  from  the  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  How 
then  can  clergymen  with  three  parishes  attend  to  their  various  duties? 
Uetter  education,  under  the  grace  of  God,  would  produce  a  *Tcut  im- 
provement in  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  people.  Their 
capacity  is  great,  but  their  faculties,  like  their  soil,  barren  for  want  of 
proper  culture.  The  number  of  public-houses  here  ii  the  cause  of  ge- 
neral complaint;  their  are  18  here,  with  the  population  of  only  1,200. 
They  any  thut  the  magistrate  cannot  close  tbern  at  night,  and  MOM  of 
llietii  arc  therefore  auiiietimcs  open  ali  night.  The  drunkenness  and 
bad  language  aie  such  as  seemingly  to  counteract  the  effect  of  educa- 
tion, to  the  great  injury  of  the  rising  generation.  The  number  of 
public-houses  being  so  great  for  the  population  of  Huiltli,  it  appeurs 
fli.it  they  cannot  get  a  living  by  proper  custom ;  some  of  the  keepei  I  I  t 
I h>iii  go  to  daily  labour  to  help  out,  and  also  encourage  people  to 
drink.  In  fact,  the  number  of  public-houses  is  the  great  bar  to  moral 
ami  religious  improvement,  and  it  may  be  well  feared  that  they  will 
counteract   the  ellect   of  any  educational  effort  nude  for  the  people.    It 

may  already  be  seen  that,  u  intemperance  subsides,  the  publicans  will 

be  templed  to  encourage  and  induce  people  to   drink,  in    order  to 

up  their  business,  ami  thus  producincrconslnnt  check  tumoral  improve- 
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Riant*     The  above  remarks,  ;is  to  the  intemperance  of  the  pcoph. 
ilir  iiuinher  mid   injurious  effects  of  the  public-houses,  apply   to    the 
principality  also. 

Richard  H.  Habri«on. 


No.  36. 
Rev.  Wchard  TV  P.  DavUt,  of  C»ttrt-y-GoUcnt  Crickhowl. 

1.  What  are  the  chief  defects  iu  the  schools  and  education  (or  llic 
poor  iu  this  locality,  and  to  wlml  extent  do  Lbej  exist  ? — As  far  as  my 
observation  and  experience  have  led  me  lo  form  an  opinion,  I  si 
say  that  the  chief  defects  arise  from  a  want  of  system  and  organisation, 
is  no  luck  of  rcadiiic!«i  upon  the  part  of  the  parents,  to  seek  better 
education  for  their  offspring  ;  bullae  quality  is  not  such  M  llic  demand 
is  entitled  tc  ;  in  fact,  ;i  meagre  apology  for  education  at  iill.  The  mere 
element*  offered,  and  these  imperletlly  adminstered,  without  any  well-di- 
gested plan,  method,  or  rule,  to  insure  success.  1  scarcely  know,  iu  my 
own  locality,  any  exception  when  speaking  of  education,  unconnected 
with  the  National  Society;  where  union  with  tins  excellent  institution 
exists,  there  breaks  in  the  dawn  of  brighter  and  more  promising  hopes. 
Hut  the  instances   ore   rare,  and  lew  and  far  between. 

2.  Is  it  desirable  lo  assist  the  extension  of  the  English  language/ 
— 'lliere  CU  be  no  question  as  to  the  practical  evil  which  die  confusion 
of  languages  creates,  and  gives  rise  lo,  ami  though  some,  actuated  by  a 
morbid  feeling  that  they  erroneously  call  and  denomiuute  patriotism, 
tnny  advocate  and  support  the  upholding  of  the  Welsh  tongue,  and  wish 
it  to  be  perpetuated  and  encouraged  in  every  point  of  view,  I  cannot 
conceive  a  gi eater  injury  conferred  upon  (his  cnuutry  than  the  con- 
tinuaiiL'i'  of  the  pTSaffnl  system.  iioth  languages  imperfectly  under- 
Mood,  sufficiently,  however,  lo  nlford  the  dishonest  and  the  artful,  by 
felgoiag  ignorance  of  one,  to  benefit  by  hts  limited  knowledge,  and  io 
prevaricate  when  he  chooses  to  speak  in  llie  language  of  the  oilier.  In 
our  Courts  of  .lustier,  nnd  the  adminstration  of  the  law,  this  fcglari&gb 
apparent  ;  it  baa  frequently  been  commented  upon;  there  is  no 
novelty  in  the  remark.  In  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  us  regards 
the  progress  or  apostolical  doctrine,  and  the  important  interests  corn- 
milled  to  our  Church  to  disseminate  und  diifuse.  it  is  more  appa- 
rently glaring,  nnd  the  evils  consequent  upon  it  arc  to  he  beheld  in 
<'\ery  parish;  witness  the  mass  of  dissent  that  In  Wales  more  par- 
ticularly prevails.  There  can  be,  therefore,  no  shadow  of  a  doubt,  no 
hesitating  i  .  thai  lh«  extension  of  the  English  language,  lacthU 
intmgournrrival  ni  "one  fold,"  mid  "one  voice"  to  direct  that  fold,  would 

Ktall    that  would    confer    inestimable   advantages,  and    promote 
tlic  interest  of  a  Christian  country. 

3.  What  is  the  moral  and   mental   BOodiUoa  of  the  mining  diet] 

especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  iron-works?— The  reply 
tn  this  question  ivill  be  besl  understood  by  reference  to  the  nest. 
There  ean  be  no  incorrectness  charged  where  tacts  are  brought  forward 

">  BupoorJ  opl nk 

1.  Be  bo  good  as  lo  sUtc  fncls  which  illustrate   mu-]i  condition. 
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especially  us  regards  Brynmaur,  and  which  have  come  to  your  know- 
ledge as  a  magistrate  for  the  district  ■ — [(  has  long  been  a  mailer  of 
deep  rtfffeC  and  sorrow  to  witness,  in  the  character  of  those  who  are 
responsible  Tor  the  i>eace,  good  conduct,  and  well-being  ofsiieeiy,  ifaf 
degraded  and  corrupt  state  of  what  is  generally  termed  ihe  "  hilly 
ilisfnei;"  more  especially  the  locality  desi-mait'd  M  Brynmaur.  Ii  hai 
been  the  painful  duty  of  the  furnisher  of  this  informaiion,  to  bring  the 
end  and  lamentable  state  of  this  district  more  immediately  before  the 
ViM  of  the   mugislrucv  of  the  county  ;  it  affords  a  frightful  picture  of 

the  conwqiiflsien  lib  .it  :i  want  of  eduoatloa  neonudly  antM,  nwl  the 

fearful  resuli  of  n\n^o<  being  brought  together  wilhoul  an  ■doqiftli 
provision  made  for  leading  their  minds  to  higher  and  belter  things; 
to  subject  them  to  the  guidance  of  religious  tuition,  and  thus  pave  the 
way  for  their  becoming  loyal  subjects  peaceable  citizens,  a  coiiicuted, 
well-dUposed,  and  orderly  community.  The  elements  DMMftry  to 
prodnctt  tfadl  wished-for  Tesult  are  not  in  Brynmaur.  Let  us  reler  to 
statistical  details  as  our  guide  and  index.  There  are  5000  inhabitant*. 
in  Brynmaur,  and  50  new  house?  are  added,  at  a  moderate  computa- 
tion, yearly.  There  are  already  19  licensed  public-houses  mid  38  beer- 
hotWiCtt.  No  church  or  chapel  of  the  Established  religion  nearer  than 
two  miles.  Six  meeting-house*  of  comparatively  small  dimensions, 
with  wine  school  ■*  attached  to  them,  bat  far  from  uffbrding  an  uulidute 
to  the  great  amount  of  evil  that  a  vast  iucieisiiig  population,  without 
ttsible  guide*  and  pastors,  must  inevitably  give  rise  lo.  One-half 
nt  thfl  criminal  CAM  thai  are  entered  upon  the  pages  of  our  Petty 
Sessions'  record  came  from,  and  may  be  traced  to,  the  denslcy- populated 
Brynmaur.  The  scenes  that  the  magistrates  are  compelled  LG  Wl 
and  which  I  CM  personally  vouch  for,  baffle  all  description,  and  outrage 
|  Ming  Cf  propriety  S  oaths  und  profane  language  are  apparently 
familiar  to  persons  of  all  ages  j  even  children  lisp  out  tne   Foul  • 

they  hear,  and  seem  perfectly  accu>lomed  to  mt)  epithet  tin: 
the  most  evil  mind  could  lUffgest.  in  ODC  instance  a  yOIUlg  an  I 
seemingly  modest  woman,  with  a  child  nt  the  Ihimm.  with  (be  most 
unblushing  effrontery,  u*et\  language  that  even  caused  the  male  por- 
tion of  the  audience  to  torn  away  their  heads  in  shame  and  di 
Frequent,  however,  are  the  examples  that  have  given  rise  to  ihe  deepest 
rrgnl — drunkenness — and  its  sad  results,  this  occurring  weekly,  as  long 
ns  wages  were  high.  The  irregularity  commencing  on  ihe  Saturday 
night,  continued  through  the  Sabbath,  desecrating  that  holy  day,  and 
ccivung  not  till  Hie  Monday  has  passed,  sometimes  Tut  'lay.  Strife, 
jealousy,  bickerings,  s*aults,  and  quarrelling:  this  in  tl.c  COOalaal 
reuliL)  of  the  immoral  and  degraded  picitire  furnished  us  almost  we 
from  the  sadlv  notorious  Brynmaur. 

5.  To  what  extent  do  Hie  mining  population  in  those  districts  possess 
means,  and  avail  themselves  of  them,  t<>  lonu  political  opinions? 

6.  To  what  extent  are  they  likely  or  liable  to  be  excited  by  disafTccted 
persons  in  renewed  acts  of  violence  or  sedition  I 

7.  How  fur  are  the  principles  which  regulaie  wiige*  understood  and 
acted  up;>»  among  these  classes  of  the  people  ? 

5,  6,  and  7-  To  these  se\eral  question*  I  can  give  no  answer.  The 
impression  upuu  my  mind  is,  (hat  political  opinions  form  no  pun  of  the 
sphere    of  the    present    labouring   men's    inquiry;   and    since   the  la« 
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i*t  outbreuk,  nil  tendency  to  disutTccti''u  and  sedition  hart  hft| 
subsided;   ihey  have  seen  their  error  and  frit  the  effects  of  insubordi- 
nation. 

8.  What  feeling  do  they  entertain  towards  their  employers? — The 
answer  to  this  question  must  again  be  based  upon  rumour.  The  ge- 
neral opinion,  I  think,  is,  thut  the  understanding  between  the  labourer 

ur nl  employer  is  highly  satisfactory. 

9.  To  whnt   extent   do   the   employers  charge  themselves  u  iib    'lie 
mental  and  religious  inslruciion  of  their  people? — Iain  not  in  P1 
■Son  of  sufficient  facta  in  give  to  this  question  n  satisfactory  reply- 
It'.   What  are  your  opinions  as  to  the  expediency  of  aid  to  education 

from  Government  ;  and  if  expedient,  in  what  mode  and  bj  what  plan 
would  it  be  most  beneficially  applied,  taking  nil  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  and   the    diversity   of  religious  tenet?,  into  account? — It 

r8  to  me  to  be  the  imperative  duty  of  ft  wise  and  patriotic  l« 
Iinure  to  encourage  and  facilitate,  to  tlie  utmost  o^  their  power.  I> 
public  grants,  and  public  patronage  and  ndvnnces,  the  education  and 
instruction  of  the  people  committed  to  their  cart;  the  resources  of 
Government  cannot  better  be  applied  than  by  affording  knowledge, 
civilizing  aud  enlightening  mankind  ;  audit  would  ill  become  a  ministt  r 
of  a  Christian   apostolical  Church  to   suggest   any  other  mode  of  dlf 

\r  education  than  intrusting  it  to  the  heads  of  those  who.  I.;. 
divine  appointment  and  divine  right,  arc  constituted  the  channel  for 
diffusing  the  light  of  Christian  truth.  No  education  can  be  sale 
except  based  and  grounded  upon  religious  principles.  The  Church  mid 
itx  ministers  are  tho  proper  vehicles  for  carrying  out  the  same;  they  are 
the  people's  expounders  of  the  truth,  that  truth,  upon  which  alone 
kingdom  can  flourish,  and  without  which,  however  high  or  haughtily 
any  nation  may  pride  itself  its  grandeur  and  prosperity,  will  inevitably 
l>ule  away. 

K.  W.  P.  Davie*. 


No.  31. 

Krom  Edward  Comptott  Lloyd  BM  Esq,,  UurriMer-at-Law, 
_V  iri.nt.th  JJf/iiyt. 

TUVA*  i*  a  Umentuble  deficiency  of  dny-echools    for   the  poor.      Very 
hfl    oJ    the   masters   /ire   competent    to   tench.      They   seldom    turn    lo 

[ng  unless  they  have  failed  ft)  something  else.  Their  income*  do 
nol  average  above  12/.  or  13/.  per  annum,  barely  enough  to  keep  body 
tad  m  i,l  together  1  this  applies  to  the  country.     The  poor  arc  geoi 

■  ■us  of  better    education,   and  wish    about    here    chiefly    to    Li 
sh  :   they  fed  that   a  knowledge    of  li  gHsfa    is    an  advantage  to 
them,      Many  understand  it  who  do   not  speak  it.      The  want  of  loan* 
ledge  of  English  is  a  decided  drawback  in   a  court    of  justice.      Ilope- 
ratea  us  a  moral  rather  ilinn  a  practical  detriment  to  the  due  admin 
tton  of  justice,  as  jurymen  and  witnesses  frequently  avail  themselves  of 
their  pretended  Ignorance  ol  English  d>  give  corrupt  verdicts  and  t<  s- 
timony,  ami  to  MOUM  thou  Hfheo  given.     At  the  last  Quarter  Session 
W  Carmarthenshire  I  "as   counsel  in   ti  case    tit  which    a  nun    named 
Philippe  wm  tried   for  OH   as&uult  with  intent  lo  commit  a  rape.      He 
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was  a  man  of  considerable  property  ns  a  farmer,  evidently  a  man  I 
violent  temper,  very  much  dreaded  by  all  his  neighbourhood.  Ai  the 
previous  Quaiter  Session*  I  liad  prosecuted  him  for  n  lii-liu  a\  robb(  Tft 
of  which  he  was  acquitted,  as  I  thought  BgfUQflt  the  evidence.  On  llic 
trial  lor  the  assault  the  facts  were  proved  that  he  had  solicileil  the 
CBMlitjol  the  woman  in  (he  morning;,  urn)  knowing'  that  she  was  in  the 
habit  ol* taking  her  husband's  victuals  to  him  ut  the  works,  he  told  her 
lk<  would  meet  her  in  the  evening.  She  immediately  informed  her 
husband  of  what  hnd  passed*  and  he  desired  her  to  bring  his  sup; 
usual.  In  the  mean  time  lie  t^ot  a  friend  to  take  his  place  in  the  y 
and  in  the  evening  returned  with  his  wife  towards  their  borne.  Tin  \t 
way  lay  through  n  liitlewoori;  the  husband  dropped  behind  to  lsk« 
notice,  what  should  happen.  As  soon  as  the  woman  got  into  the  (rood, 
the  prisoner  met  her,  laid  hold  of  her  and  threw  her  down  on  the  ground 
and  assaulted  her.  The  husband  came  and  struck  him,  and  caught 
him  awiiy  from  his  wile,  and  lie  was  committed  for  trial.  On  the  trial 
thin  evidence  was  given,  and  aUo  of  an  attempt  at  compromise.  The 
jury  laid  their  heads  together  for  about  ten  minutes,  witliont  going  Ottt 
of  the  box,  and  the  foreman  delivered  the  verdict  in  these  winds 
u  Guilty  of  a  common  avuult."  The  verdict  was  recorded;  and  after 
the  jury  left  the  Court,  some  of  them  were  bullied  by  the  prisoner's 
Iriouds  ;  and  they  then  said  thoy  did  not  intend  to  give  a  verdict  of 
guilty  ;  they  did  not  understand  English,  and  it  was  the  verdict  of  the 
foreman  mid  nut  theirs.  The  chairman  had  the  jury  called  back,  and 
then  the  whole  jury  reversed  the  verdict,  and  one  and  all  said  they 
intended  to  have  given  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  &  representation  a  :i-> 
made  to  the  Home  Secretary,  who  pardoned  the  prisoner.  I  can  mention 
several  similar  cases,  both  civil  uud  criminal.  The  two  languages  are 
a  great  facility  to  perjury.  There  is  hardly  a  case  in  which  it  is  not 
committed  more  or  less.  The  want  of  accuracy  in  the  knowled; 
the  language  seems  to  remove  the  feeling  of  degradation.  Their  mode 
of  numeration  produces  great  errors  :  they  have  almost  to  do  an  Addi- 
tion sum  in  their  heads  before  they  can  express  some  numbers.  The 
Welsh  language  is  peculiarly  evasive,  which  originate  from  its  having 
been  the  language  of  slavery.  It  is  a  regular  custom  for  parties  to  n 
cause  to  employ  persons  to  go  and  lumper  with  the  jury  be  lore  a  trial 
comes  on,  and  to  infuse  views  of  the  case  into  their  mind?,  and  sin  ilm 
conduct  with  JusdceB  of  the  Peace,  who  permit  persons  to  come  and 
talk  to  them  beforehand  about  cases  which  they  wilt  huve  to  adjudicate 
upon. 

A  better  educution  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  and  of 
the  stale.  If  there  had  been  any  man  to  lead  them  during  die  Keht^.i 
riots  in  whom  they  hud  had  confidence,  the  most  serious  results  would 
have  ensued.  Some  English  Chartists  came,  but  they  had  no  conti- 
deoet  In  them,  because  they  were  English,  Bastardy  is  very  rOmtOOU 
among  the  women,  and  want  of  chastity  is  ml  ll  OUgllt  a  degrud 
at  nil. 

There  is  very  little  dunce  of  good  schools  in  this  district  being  sup- 
by  local  efforts.     Government  grants   are    the  only  pa 
which  uid    can  come.      In    most  places    it  would    be  necessary 
Government  should  both  but  Id  schools  and  afford  partial  aid  in  suppu 
tliem.      Niueleeu-tweutieths  of  the  whole  population  aie  Di&seulei 
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i  in  Wato* — 


I  believe  thitt  pood  schools,  if  the  Church  Catechism  were  nol  coi 
-only  i.m-h:,  would  Unmet  Mil    for  the  whole  people,  and  Wollli 
attended  h\  Churchmen    ami  Dissenters.      Scriptural  teaching  could  be 
given  in  every  school,  but  going  Lo  the  parish  church  abottld  Ix-  rulher 
a  reward  than  a  matter  of  compulsion. 

Edward  C.  Lloyd  Ha 


No.  38. 
From  Eduanl  Thomu.st  Emj-j  Magistrate,  M'djivUl, 
I.   fs  there  a  deficiency  ol    good  de?-sohool«    for   the   poor   in   Brecon- 
shire  Slid  Itadn  Yes.  to  u  great  extent. 

2.  Are  the  schoolmasters  generally  competent? — No,  been  use  the 
salaries  nJ  I  generally  itiMithcienl  to  secure  |  tt  Ol  competent  men. 

3.  Is  improvcil  education  desired  by  the  people  themselves?—  Yex, 
Judging  from  the  unuided  elForts  they  frequently  make  to  obtain  ii, 
although  labouring  under  the  pressure  of  poverty. 

4.  Is   it    in    your  opinion    needed    as    a   means   to  their  moral   mid 
SOOisJ    improvement? — [   oin    decidedly  of  opinion    that    an   imp 
edncation  is  much  needed,  judging  from  the  bad  effects  nf  the  absence 
of  it. 

5.  Is  it  desirable  (hat  the  knowledge  of  the  English  hmguape  should 
he  extended,  nod  ail  better  schools  desirable  for  that  purpose  ?-  The 
extension  ol  the  knowledge  ot  the  English  language  is  Unquestionably 
moat  desirable;  but,  under  the  preseul  system,  the  Mtmolmaslers  arc 
for  the  most  part  quite  Incompetent  to  teach  it  in  an  adequate  maiuui  ; 
but  this  remark  applies  more  lo  Breconslurc  than  to  Radnorshire. 

(i.  Are  the  inconveniences  of  an  ignorance  of  the  English  languasrc 
and  "I  whut  nature,  and  to  what  extent  do  they  |  retail  —  The 
disadvantages  of  an  ignorance  of  ttie  English  language  are  quite 
apparent  ;  smoflgtt  them  may  be  mentioned  the  fostering  of  IochI  and 
narrow  prejudices,  incapacitating  the  people  from  deriving  dint  imp. 
menl  which  would  obviously  be  die  consequence  of  a  (ice  intercourse 
with  then*  English  neighbours  ;  the  cherishing  tlieir  well-knmvu 
national  antipathy  to  Strangers,  and  hostility  to  thr  settlement  of 
English  amoncrst  them  :  [lie  facility  utforded  to  the  promotion  and  ton- 
cealmciit  of  any  seditious  feeling,  us  in  the  case  of  the  Rebecca  riota  : 
and  aided  to  these  the  serious  e»fts  that  result  from  the  imperfect 
interpretation   of   evideuce  given    in    courts  of   law.   both  as    regards 

matter  and  emphasis. 

7.  Are  there  local  means  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  oi' 
Mod  day-schools  with  competent  masters? — Certainly  not  in  most  of 
the  rural  districts. 

8.  Is  there  a  reasonable  probability  thai  (rood  schools  will  Ik- shortly 
supplied    and   topparieri   by  local    effort,  and   in   Rafficienl   number? — 

<■>  btuefs  thai  local  effort  "ill  shortly  be  the  means  of 

furnishing  the  peopls  with  adequate  education. 

9.  It  not,  in  what  mode  would  ssaieteoec  From  Government,  n 
dlspcsinrl  to  arw  it,  be  moat  asarulrj  applied  t — In  aflbrriing  universally 

t   salsrHM  U>  ootnpetsnl  masters;  uud  in  erecting,  or  siding  the 
treetKiti  of  sobool  nonsei  En  those  districts  only  where  povertv  i^  pn 

tor  local  effort  to  be  relied  upon. 
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10    To    v  it  WOttU   lUGfl  n^Uiance,  if  offered,  be   pron 

accepted? — lithe  assistance  offered  by  Government  :  found  to  be  of  a 
feeble  nature,  locul  encr-v  trill  not  he  sufficienlly  roused  lo  ensure 
efticieut  co-operaiiou,  as  the  population  is  neither  large  nor  wealthy 
enough  to  make  the  sacrifice  required. 

__  Edward  Thomas. 

[The  following;  evidence  was  given  at  a  later  period  of  the  Enquiry,  in 
reply  lo  the  specific  questions  which  follow.  The  answer-  are  numbered 
to  correspond  with  the  following  questions,  which  were  addressed  only 
to  snch  persons  as  were  deemed  likely  lo  have  a  correct  knowledge  ol 
facia  and  nmUired  opinions  on  the  general  topics  of  the  inquiry,  and 
who  from  their  station  or  position  were  likely  to  know  and  represent 
the  feelings  us  well  us  circumstances  o{  different  classes  of  the  people. 
The  answers  ore  in  all  cases  as  above  attested  by  the  signature  of  the 
person  giving  them] 

1.  Is  there   any   deficiency  of  pood   day-schools,   with   competent 

mailers  in  your  neighbomhood ;  and  in  what  respects  are  thev 
defective? 

2.  Is  there  much  ignorance  among  tlie  poor,  and  on  what  subjects  ? 

3.  Are    their  morals  defective,  and    if  so,  in  what   respects?      State 

instances  and  facts  which  illuslfite  tM». 

4.  To  what  extent  »he  people  near  you  pOMtt  rfeet&eallBOf  retigioue 

instruction,  and  how  do  they  profit  by  llum. 

5.  State   any   other   particulars   with    regard    to   the   pursuits    and 

character,  or  social  or  political  conduct,  of  the  people  fu  tfJOr 
neighbourhood  worthy  of  remark. 

6.  Would  better  educution  tend  to  improve  the  morals  and  conduct 

of  the  people  ? 

I.  Do  thev  themselves  desire  ji  P 

8.  Is  ill*-  Englliti  1  ingtiflgc  gaining  prourtd  j  and  U  it  desirable  that 

it  should  he  better  taught,  and  if  so,  for  what  raaaon  r1 

9.  Are  there  local  mean-.,  by  subscription  or  otherwise,  for  buHdittg 

and  supporting  pood  day-schools  with  competent  misters  In 

your  locality,  and  are  they  likely  to  he  established  and  main- 
tained without  aid  from  Government? 

10.  If  you  think  Government  aid  desirable, state  specifically  to  "lict 

extent,  and  in  what  manner  it  could  be  best  applied,  taking 
into  account  the  circumstances  of  the  niimiry,  and  the  diver- 
sities nl  creed  ? 

I I.  Slate  any  other  opinion  which  you  think  may  ftttift  the  Inquiry? 


No.  39. 

Proa  Ml  Thoma*  Jontt^oi  the  Bank,  Presteigne,  and  SuperilileildtUl 

nl  the  Baptist  I  ■iiool. 

2nd  March,  I 

1.  Tuibv  ari  several  small  clay-school*  in  the  town  I-  ntsJcti 

where  children  ul   eacfa  MX  aie  instructed  :    uol  one  of  any  iropoi 
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wall  a  competent   master,  except  I  lie  endowed  gmi  ool,  wliers 

..lily  boys  arc  received.       Al   there    is  uo  fee -school  J/> 

would  be  adtisable  for  a  Limited  number  of  those   to  be  aduiitu-d 

wlm  should  be  taught  by  a  governess. 

2.  Great  ignorance  prevails  on  genera!  and  likewise  religtouf  subject*. 

3.  There  is  a  want  of  chastity  among  females  and  much  intemperance 
in  the  male*. 

4.  There  is  a  church  sad  three  Dissenting  chapels  in  the  town, 
Sabbath-schools  connected   with  each,  yet  it  is  a  lamentable   fact  tlint 
ninny  of  the  inhabitants  never  attend  a  place  ot  Divine  worship. 

5.  It  i*  to  be  regretted  that  provisions  &c.»  should  be  suffered  1o  be 

void  on  the  Sabbuth-diiy,  and  deplorable  to  leflect  that  numbers  ot"  the 

labouring  classes  frequent  public-houses  on  that  sacred  day,  und  spend 

u  considerable  portion  of  their  earning*  which  ought  to  he  appli. 

the  support  oi'  their   families.      Many   of  those    who  have   it    in   their 

power  tu  lay  by  n  Utile  arc  very  improvident. 

>>.  Undoubtedly.  In  proportion  as  education  in  sound  and  enlightened 
principles  shall  prevail,  the  better  will  the  various  duties  of  life  be  rils> 
eharged.  In  the  wiitings  of  the  ancient  philosophers  we  find  the 
maxiflB]  "As  a  field,  although  its] soil  may  be  fertile,  cannot  he  pro- 
d active  without  culture,  so  neither  can  the  mind  without  instruct  i. 

7.  Not  generally.  Many  parents  who  me  illiterate,  lament  their 
ignorance,  and  are  very  desirous  to  get  their  children  educated. 

8.  It  is  the  only  language  spoken  here. 

9.  None  whatever  but  the  before-mentioned  grammar-school. 

10.  The  establishment  of  an  infuut-scliuol  is  very  desirable  where 
children  of  the  parent*  of  every  religious  creed  should  be  admitted. 
Tin*  would,  I  believe,  be  productive  of  incalculable  good — also  : 
school  for  edhcuting  the  children  of  the  working  classes  founded  OB 
principles  abolutely  unscctarian%  where  the  Bible,  without  note  or 
comment,  will  form  its  standard  book,  and  the  children  be  enjoined  to 
Attend  someplace  of  worship,  to  receive  special  religious  instruction, 
but  where  they  shall  attend  to  be  left  to  the  choice  and  direction  of  the 
parents. 

Thos  Jones. 


No.  40. 

Rev.  George  llotte/l, Curate  of  Ltanyattock%uw&  Edward Dvvics,  Esq., 

Agent  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

1.  With  the  exception  of  an  infant-school  and  for  young  children  of  n 
tender  age,  kept  by  a  mistress,  there  is  no  day-school  in  this  parish  i" 
the  vicinity  of  the  church.  In  the  adjoining  parish  of  C'rickhowel, 
about  n  mile  distant,  there  is  a  good  day-school  fur  children  of  botb 
.  where  tlieyarc  Uiught  separately,  und  which  is  attended  by  many 
yottOX  persons  from  tins  part  of  the  parish  of  LIuugattock. 

2.  Nut  hating  hud,  until  wiibin  the  last  few  years,  any  advanU 
education,  there  is  much  ignorance  prevailing  among  the  poor  i 
subjects,  ilieir  knowledge  being   pi ineipally  confined    to   the  first  prin- 

>t  religion.     Is  the  mining  district  at  the  upper  end  of  the  p. 

which  is  abont  seven  miles  I'rom  the  perish  church,  there  is  a  lamentable 
deficiency  even  on  tlu>  ril  i]  Mlbjecli 
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3.  There  is  certainly  it  laxity  of  morals  here,  which  may  be  easily 
accounted  for,  and  entirely  attributable  to  the  overwhelming  number  of 
beer-fthOpa  which  ore  open  at  all  limes,  and  where  people  resort  to,  and 
remain  lo  a  very  lute  hour.  The  consequence  is  that  drunkenness  leads 
iu  iiuiiiou  •',  a:i:i  cuds  in  quairels  and  broils,  &c, 

4.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  parish  church  there  are  ample  means  of 
religious  instruction,  there  being1  two  full  services  in  the  church  every 
Sunday,  and  on  festival  days  and  durSog  Lent,  &c.  Within  a  snort 
distance  (here  in  a  chtipel  belonging  i„  the  denomination  called  In- 
dependents, where  there  are  two  sermons  preached  every  Sunday.  In 
the  neighbourhood  there  are  several  other  Dissenting  chapels  within 
reach  in  which  services  are  performed. 

5.  A  considerable  number,  and  (tie  majority  of  our  workpeople,  me 
employed  in  the  e\tensive  iron-works  situate  at  Beaufort  in  this  parish  : 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  inhabitants  follow  agricultural  pursuits. 
Generally  speaking  they  are  strictly  honest  and  trustworthy.  They 
seldom  interfere  or  take  port  in  politics. 

6.  In  our  opinion,  a  belter  education  would  improve  both. 

7.  We  think  that  they  are  indifferent  on  the  subject. 

S.  The  English  language  is  slowly  gaining  ground  among  us  here. 
It  would  certainly  be  desirable  that  the  people  should  be  better  instructed 
iu  it.  In  that  case  they  would  be  better  able  to  understand  sermons, 
and  other  modes  of  instruction.  A  better  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  would  also  enable  the  people  to  give  clearer  evidence  ifl  ■ 
court  of  justice,  and  fit  them  better  lo  sil  as  jurors  in  the  same,  where 
an  inconvenience,  owing  to  this  defect,  is  now  frequently  felt. 

9.  There  are  wealthy  individuals  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  whether 
they  will  supply  the  means  we  cannot  at  present  undertake  to  say. 
Hitherto  they  have  not  dune  so.  In  this  part  of  the  parish  we  arc  not 
without  hopi-ft  but  that  they  may  come  forward  to  assist  in  this  cause. 

10.  We  think  the  Government  aid  very  desirable:  considering  the 
evtent  of  the  parish,  and  the  distance  the  majority  of  the  parishioners 
are  placed  from  the  parish  church,  we  think  a  National  school  erected 
iu  the  vicinity  of  the  Beaufort  iron-works  would  be  attended  with 
advantageous  results.  There  is  a  small  church  built  near  the  works, 
in  id  we  think  a  National  school,  in  connexion  with  the  Established 
Church,  at  this  place  would  (end  greatly  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  rising  generation. 

11.  The  inhabitants  of  South  Wales  are,  for  the  most  part,  tractable, 
and  therefore  are  not  difficult  to  be  led  by  u  little  judgment  and  per- 
suasion ;  hut  the  present  schoolmasters,  who  are  iu  the  habit  of  teaching 
the  children  in  the  rural  districts,  are  so  very  deficient  themselves  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  the  children  in  remote  districts  are  not  very  forward.  There  is  a 
degree  nf  improvement  even  iu  this  respect,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that 
if  a  superior  class  of  schoolmasters  were  located  throughout  ihe  villages 
of  South  Wales,  in  a  few  \ears  the  tone  of  the  rising  generation  would 
materially  change  for  the  better,  and  the  fruits  of  a  superior  traiuip" 
would  ere  lung  manifest  themselves  in  the  general  improvement  u 
inhabitants. 

Gto.  Howl  i 

Edwaiid  DlVlKS. 
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No.  42, 


W.  O.  Bruj&toeke,  Esq.,  ol  lilaenpant,  CardiqaHttn/r.  Mtgirtrote. 

1.  I  kjcow  ofim  schools  in  this  atigtlbovrtieod  which  ore  supplied  with 
com pc tcii t  master*  or  mistresses,  none  of  them  knowing  how  to 
catechise  tin'  children,  not  having  been  trained  in  any  way  schoolmasters 
preview  to  inking  the  office:  some  frw  schools  nre*  better  than  others 
in  this  respect,  in  consequence  ol"  having  the  personal  attention  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  and  chief  promoters  of  the  schools  ;  and  when 
litis  ||  the  ftW  you  always  find  them  much  belter  atlended,  and  more 
sought  after. 

2.  There  is  certainly  great  ignorance  :  difficult  to  stut»any  particular 
subjects,  as  all  general  knowledge  is  deficient,  vet  it  is  seldom  you 
meet  with  adults  who  are  unable  to  read  their  Bible  in  Welsh  ;  but  as 
In  (heir  knowledge  of  it,  I  cumiot  take  upon  myself  to  Bay. 

8.  Truth  and  the  sacredness  of  an  oath  little  though!  .it  ;   it  is  most 
difficult   to    pet  satisfactory  evidence  in  courts  of  justice;   morale  * 
rally  very  had ;  intercourses  between  the  sexes  previous  to  marriage 
being  rert/  general;    misconduct   after  marriage  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
Drunkenness  is  n  very  common  vice,  especially  on  market  or  fair  rfftV/S, 

4.  Sunday-schools  belonging  la   the  various  denominations   of  Dis- 
ra  ;    hut  their  teachers  generally  speaking"  have  had    no  Rdvantairc 

of  i  iucation  themselves;  therefore  not  much  fitted  to  instruct  others; 
and  in  some  instances  .Sunday-schools,  in  connexion  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  are  met  with,  which  are  well  attended. 

5.  One  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  people  is  their  having: 
little  ideu  of  economising  time;  they  will,  without  consideration,  devote 
a  whole  day,  which  might    hp    more    profitably  employed,  to  auctions, 

ilq,  fairs,  markets,  and  meetings  of  all  descriptions,  though  they 
have  no  particular  business  which  calls  for  their  attendance:  farmers 
and  the  labouring  class  are  alike  in  this  respect. 

6.  Doubtless,  if  founded  on  sound  religious  principles. 

7.  Very  much. 

8.  Very   much  within  a  few  miles  of  this  place,  and  would   gftee 
nd  still  more  if  better  masters  could  be  procured;  and  the  peopu, 

are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  attaining  the  English  language 
without  which  no  advance  in  life  can  be  made.  They  will  prefer 
sending  their  children  to  an  Enelisli  day-school,  where  they  pay  them- 
selves, to  a  Welsh  dny-scho«t  free  admittance. 

9-  We  need  no  assistance  for  building  school-rooms  for  boys  or 
girls  in  this  parish,  new  ones  having  been  erected  within  the  last  ten 
years,  the  one  for  the  boys  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  pnnshoners,  the 
dH«  for  the  girls  built  by  a  private  individual,  ond  the  lord  of  the  manor 
g  the  land.  The  funds  for  supporting  the  boys'  school  are  quite 
inadequate  to  ohiaiu  a  competent  master,  his  salary  varing  from  2i>/.  to 
•25/.    per  annum  ;   but   of  the    three  parishes  adjoining  this,   two  are 


destitute 
day-schooo! 

10.   The  question 


every  respect  us  to  local  means  of  supporting  good 


the  other  parish  only  supports  u  girls'  school. 

is  a  very  difficult  one,  but  my  opinion   is  that  the 
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end  would  be  best  answered  by  providing  competent  masters,  ond 
assisting  according;  to  circiiiuslances  in  paying  ihe  salaries  of  the  parish 
schools  Already  in  existence.  "Without  interfering  with  their  religious 
creed,  I  think  it  quite  impossible  a  system  of  education  can  be  adopted 
which  would  embrace  under  it  indiscriminately  all  the  different  persua- 
sions or  the  country. 

Should  Government  innke  nny  gram  towards  assisting  to  pay  the 
salary  of  competent  schoolmasters,  inspectors  ought  to  visit  them  once 
a  year,  to  see  there  is  no  abuse  of  the  money  so  granted.  This  should 
be  carefully  borne  in  mind. 

11.  In  almost  all  parishes  you  will  find  the  parishioners  glad  tu  ussist 
in  erecting  school-rooms.  The  portion  of  land  given  for  the  purpose 
is,  generally  speaking,  of  little  value.  The  difficulty  is  keeping  them 
up  after  they  are  built,  as  you  must  be  fully  aware  how  small  the  snb- 
scriptious  arc  for  this  purpose.  The  church,  by  the  almost  uuiver.-ul 
alienation  of  tithes,  being  much  too  impoverished  for  the  clergy  to  make 
the  necessary  effort  towards  education  which  under  other  circum- 
stances we  know  would  be  attended  with  most  beneficial  effects.  Par- 
sonage-houses are  so  rare  in  this  district,  clergymen  are  often  obliged 
to  reside  some  distance  from  their  churches 

W.  O.  Bricstockb. 


No.  43. 
The  Rev.  James  Morgan,  Vicar  of  Talgarth,  Brecknockshire  . 

8th  February,  1847- 
1.  There  are  two  day-schools  in  the  village  of  Talgarth,' one  attached 
to  the  Church  and  the  other  a  Dissenters'  school :  of  the  latter  I  have 
but  little  personal  knowledge,  but  believe  it  to  he  well  conducted.  The 
Church  school  might  be  rendered  much  more  efficient  than  It  is  if  a 
more  competent  master  could  be  procured  \  but  the  school  being 
entirely  supported  by  voluntary  contribution,  and  the  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions being  small,  we  have  not  been  able  lo  pay  the  salary  which 
a  properly -trained  master  would  require.  These  schools  have  been 
established  about  three  years. 

2.  Great  ignorance  exists  among  the  poor  on  almost  all  subjects,  the 

! great  majority  of  adults  having  had  little  or  no  means  of  education. 
As  a  proof,  I  would  mention  that,  out  of  260  signatures  of  all  olawa 
in  th*f  Registrar  of  Marriages  in  the  parish  of  Talgarth,  since  the 
Registration  Act  has  been  in  operation,  127  are  signed  ,lby  marks," 
although  upon  these  occasions  1  have  always  endeavoured  to  select  the 
attesting  witnesses  from  those  who  could  write,  ifany'such  were  present 
3.  The  standard  of  morality  is  certainly  low:  illegitimate  children  are 
by  no  means  rare,  and  pregnancy  before  marriage  is  of  common  oc- 
currence. It  scarcely  seems  to  be  considered  a  sin,  or  even  o  disgrace, 
for  a  woman  to  be  in  the  family-way  by  the  man  to  whom  >he  is 
engnged  lo  he  married.  Drunkenness  is  hut  too  prevalent,  particularly 
on  fair  days,  und  other  similar  occasions. 
4i  In  the  village  of  Talgarth  there  ore  three  Sunday -echooll  
Church  and  two  Dissenters*  schools,  which  are  pretty  well  aUemlcd,  bu 
the  parish  being  a   very  extensive  one,   and   ihe  village   at  one  e»- 
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tremiiy,  the  distant  parts  ore  almost  destitute  of  Ihe  means  ofreli 
instruction. 

5.  I  consider  the  people  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  honest,  quiet,  and 
wdl  behaved  in  their  "eneral  conduct,  civil  and  obliging,  and  addon 
troubling  themselves  with  nny  matters  beyond  their  own  immediate 
sphere.  There  are,  of  course,  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  such  " 
consider  to  be  the  genera!  character  of  the  people. 

G.  Undoubtedly  it  would. 

7.  I  think  tliey  do. 

8.  The  English  language  is  {ruining  ground  fast,  and  is  almost  entirely 
spoken  h\  the  rising  generation,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  old 
people,  is  understood  by  all.  Parents  are  generally  anxious  that  their 
children  should  learn  English.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  what- 
ever instruction  is  (riven  should  he  in  English, 

{).  There  are  no  local  meuns  that  I  am  aware  of  available  for  this 
purpose  beyond  what  are  already  in  operation,  and  which  ore  hardly 
sufficient  to  keep  up  the  present  school.  It  is  not,  therefore,  probable 
that  any  will  be  established  without  aid. 

10.  Having  already  a  school-room,  the  principal  want  we  feel,  is 
IflC  mean*  of  procuring  a  regularly  trained  master,  for  which  one  sub- 
scription is  sufficient.  I  am  not  a  wore  what  sum  would  be  required 
fur  tiiis  purpose,  but  as  our  local  suhscriptiou  amounts  only  to  25 
per  annum  (besides  the  payment  of  a  penny  a-week  by  each  child, 
which  may  perhaps  be  taken  ut  10/.  per  annum),  the  grant  of  an 
annual  sum  sumcieut  to  make  up  the  salary  of  a  competent  master, 
would,  I  think,  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  promoting  the  education 
i»f  the  poor  of  this  parish:  and  as  I  never  found  nny  objection  on  the 
perl  ut  the  poor  people,  being  Dissenters,  to  send  their  children  (u 
the  Church  school,  I  see  no  reason  why  such  a  grant  should  give  offence 
to  any  parties. 

11.  I  have  nothing  further  to  add  which  seems  of  importance. 

James  Morgan. 
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No.  44. 

Edward  W»  Seymour  t  Esq.,  of  Porthmawr,  Breclnockshiie, 
Magistrate. 

15th  February,  1647- 
1.  Yes,  there  is;  and  the  schools  thut  are  established  are  defective  in 
the  very  first  principles  and  system  of  elementary  teaching,  the  salaries 
being  too  low  to  command  the  services  of  well-eriueated  teachers;  it 
arises,  loo,  from  an  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  lending 
their  children  to  incompetent  and  inexperienced  teachers,  and  partly 
from  (being  themselves  mony  of  them  untaught)  not  duly  appreciating 
the  benefits  which  may  be  derived,  in  u  moral  and  religions  point  of 
view,  from  the  education  of  their  children. 

2.  Yes,  on  most  subjects,  especially  religious. 

3.  Yes,  very— the  vices  of  lying,  thieving,  swearing  and  druukeuness, 
and  the  vastly  increasing  crime  of  illicit  intercourse  between  the  sexes, 
prevail  to  a  great  extent  ;  and  these  ure  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
uneducated.  Of  their  disregard  of  common  decency,  1  had  an  instance, 
among  many  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  in  a  cose  which  wa» 
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brought  before  me  only  the  other  day,  wherein  it  appeared  thnta  young 
girl  of  L6t  going;  on  n  visit  to  her  sister  (a  married  woman),  was  actually 
placed  by  her  for  many  nights  together  in  the  some  bed-room  (with- 
out even  a  curiam  between  them)  in  which  a  young  labouring  man 
(a  lodger  an<l  a  stranger)  slept,  which  man  was  brought  before  me  on 
:i  charge  nf  stealing,  the  parlies  with  the  exception  of  the  lodger,  being 
In  all  appearances  respectuble,  intelligent,  end  above  ihc  common  order 
among  i he  lower  classes.  Upon  my  expostulating  with  them  on  the 
impropriety  of  their  subjecting  a  female  under  their  protection  to  such 
indecency,  the  pnrlies  seemed  rather  astonished  at  the  remark  than 
sensible  of  their  error. 

4.  This  (Criclihowell)  and  the  surrounding  parishes  have  the  advan- 
tage of  religious  iusirucinm  to  a  certain  extent  in  day  and  Sunday 
schools,  which  are  provided,  and  for  the  most  part  supported,  by  volun- 
tary subscription,  if  they  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it :  this  many  of 
the  poor  do,  though  (iVr  wont  of  a  better  system)  not  to  the  extent 
they  rniyht.  The  Dissenters  have  in  some  instances  schools  for  which 
the  parents  pay  ;  but  the  greater  part,  whether  of  Dissenting  parents  or 
otherwise,  ore  taught  at  the  National  schools.  There  is  in  this  pariah 
an  Infant-school  as  well. 

5.  Though  Wn!c»  generally  is  the  stronghold  of  dissent,  the  people 
here  ore  by  no  means  averse,  many  of  them,  to  send  their  children  10 
the  National  schools,  whatever  may  become  of  I  hem  afterwords — I 
mean  Dissenters.  Though  hot  in  temperament,  and  litigious  and 
quarrelsome  among  themselves,  they  are  by  no  means  a  disatfected  or 
disloyal  people;  nor  are  they  (the  natives)  addicted  to  crimes  of  a 
heinous  character. 

6.  If  accompanied  with  religions  instruction,  undoubtedly. 

7.  I  think  they  do,  some  decidedly. 

8.  Yes,  moat  assuredly,  and  it  is  desirable,  as  they  decidedly  prefer 
it.  es|teciallv  the  rising  generation. 

9.  There  are  means,  though  very  insufficient,  and  this  (with  one  ex- 
ception, where  there  is  a  smull  endowment)  from  private  subscription 
only,  for  carrying  on  the  schools  already  established,  but  MM  for 
building,  or  procuring  more  competent  musters.  It  better  house?*  and 
masters  could  be  obtained,  we  sliould  be  hut  too  [»I:ul,  seeing  the 
increasing  desire  for  instruction,  to  avail  ourselves  of  them. 

10.  1  Certainty  da  think  Government  aid  desirable  ;  and  that  if  it  be 
granted,  ii,  in  my  humble  opinion,  cannot  be  better  dispensed  than  in 
carrying  out  the  plan  of  the  National  Society  in  promoting  the  build- 
ing of  schools  nnd  providing  a  more  competent  class  of  teachers. 

,^^^___^^__     Kd.  >Vm.  BVtll 

No.  1j. 

Rev.  David  Charles,  Principal  of  the  College  of  Troth 
Brecknochthirc. 

February  17,  1 

1.  At  Talgarth  there  are  two   day-schools,  one  attached  to  the  Choi 
of  England,  nnd  the  other  based  upon  free   and  unoectarion  prinetyfc 
and  conducted  on  the  British  system.     The  master  of  this  I  tale  i 
competent  person.      There   is    also    a    day-school    at    LlangOTW,   wt 
another  at   Llanfiliangel-Tol-y-LUii   Tillage?,   situate  ohoul   3  or  4 
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miles  off*.  I  citn,  however,  scarcely  reckon  on  (he  competency  of  their 
muter* ;  the  general  defect  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  method  ol  com- 
municatiug  knowledge  to  the  young. 

2.  There  is  much  ignorance  among;  the  poor  in  general,  but  more 
MpsjolsJIy  MOODS  farm-servants,  who  are  extremely  deficient  in  every 
kind  of  religious  and  useful  knowledge.  The  poor,  however,  arc 
better  informed  on  religious  subjects  than  any  other. 

3.  The  morals  of  this  part  of  the  country  arc  certainly  very  detective  : 
owing  to  the  system  of  dunking  cider,  Ac,  so  prevalent  heie,  drunken- 
ness is  the  common  sin  of  both    fanners  and    their    servants;  m 

do  we*  meet  farm  servants  returning  from  any  considerable  distance 
with  their  master's  waggon  or  carl  but  that  we  find  them  intoxicated, 
while  it  is  quile  lamentable  to  witness  the  number  of  drunken  farmcr- 
reluming  from  market  on  Saturdays.  In  harvest  time  this  praci  i 
still  more  prevalent.  There  is  also  among  the  class  mentioned  very 
ittle  attention  paid  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

4.  The  means  of  religious  instruction  are  ample,  and  arc  welt  attended 
by  tradesmen,  labourers,  &c,  and  their  families. 

5.  The  general  character  of  the  people  of  this  neighbourhood  is 
marked  by  great  inditlerence  to  an\  social  improvement.  Knowledge 
i  not  generally  appreciated,  and  this  circumstance  has  its  concomitant 
results,  such  us  belief  in  witchcraft,  &c. 

6.  It  certainly  would  be  the  m.i-t  powerful  means  of  improving  the 
people,  as  it  would  tend  to  elevate  their  character  uud  direct  iheir 
industrial  pursuits. 

7.  There  IM  many  who  are  very  uuxious  to  provide  or  procure  means 
nf  instruction  for  the  people,  the  value  of  education   is    not,   hu\\< 
appreciated  by  the  majority. 

8.  The  English  language  is  last  gaming  ground  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, so  much  so  that  the  Welsh  will  not  continue  to  be  the  prevailing 
language  in  a  few  years.  The  admixture  of  both  English  and  Welsh 
in  the  dialect  at  present  spoken  renders  it  highly  desirable  that  Un- 
people be  correctly  taught  in  the  languge  they  will  have  to  use  in  future. 

9-  A  good  day-school  has  been  erected  at  Talgarth,  in  whicli  itn 
neighbourhood  has  fell  much  interest.  The  subscriptions  to  the  build- 
ing, however,  have  not  been  adequate  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred. 
It  is  very  improbable  that  proper  menns  of  instruction  will  be  generally 
provided  in  thin  purl  of  ihe  country  without  extraneous  aid  in  the 
tion  of  school  houses. 

10.  The  people  require  schools  unattached  to  any  one  creed.  1 
regard  liberty  for  theirvchildren  to  attend  their  own  places  of  worship 
on  the  Sabbath  as  ol  the  highest  importance  ;  it  would  therefore  be 
desirable  that  whatever  Government  aid  be  given,  it  be  applied  in  such 
a  manner  us  lo  secure  this.  I  believe  that  were  meaus  to  erect  acliuol- 
houses  supplied,  it  would  in  general  be  sufficient*  and  education  would 
be  greatly  promoted. 

11.1  would  suggest  that  the  fact  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Welsh 
being  DUMStan  ought  to  be  taken  into  serious  coimide ration  in  tlie 
adoption  of  any  plan  lor  their  social  improvement.  Their  motifs 
conscientious  to  a  high  degree,  and  any  system  opposed  to  Ihe  tree  and 
unlettered  exercise  ol  their  religion  will  but  mar  their  best  leulings.  f 
wnuiii  sJtO  icounuieml  thai  the  Welsh  receive  their    knowledge  of  the 
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English  language  through  the  medium  of  their  own  at  first,  by  means 
of  Welsh-English  books.  The  wurii  of  ihis  mode  of  instruction  has 
been  a  great  drawback,  which  I  have  often  desired  la  got  r«no 

David  Ch auli\ 


No.  46. 
The  Rev.  D.  Parry,  Vicar  of  Mytoell, Rrerkmwk shire. 

18lh  February  1847. 
1.    Yts;  and   they  are   defective  in  point  of  number  lo  answer  the 
population  of  the  country;  and  in  some  instances  the  masters  are  not 
sufficiently  competent,  for  want  uf  higher  and  mire  general  attainments. 

2.  Yes ;  the  major  part  of  them  are  unable  to  write  and  to  do  plain 
arithmetic  They  are  also  very  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  history, 
common  geography,  and  the  simple  elements  of  astronomy,  as  well  as 
most  other  branches  of  general  knowledge. 

3.  The  murals  of  a  greet  number  are  defective,  in  respect  of  chastity, 
truth-telling,  and  veneration  for  God's  sacred  name.  In  proof  of  which, 
suffice  it  to  allude  to  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  in  the  county  ; 
to  the  little  reliance  (hat  can  he  placed  on  what  is  often  mid  or  spoken, 
provided  the  individual  have  some  Uoo  or  interest  in  the  matter;  and 
to  the  frequent  ubuse  of  God's  holy  name  in  the  common  intercourse 
and  transactions  of  lite.  These  are  facts  well  known  to  all  observants 
minds,  and  loudly  culling  for  some  means  ol  reformation. 

4.  Most  of  them  attend  some  place  of  religious  worship,  and  i-njoy 
the  benefit  of  Sunday-schools ;  hut  we  have  deep  cause  to  regret,  as 
regards  the  majority  of  them,  the  absence  of  that  general  ami  decided 
reformation  in  the  moral  character  which  we  have  reasou  lo  expect  from 
the  use  of  such  mean  . 

5.  They  art  for  the  most  part  quick,  shrewd,  and  clever,  in  propor- 
tion lo  their  advantages, evident!)  possessing  sufficient  mutual  abt 

to  form  ns  useful  members  of  society  us  any  within  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  were  they  equally  blessed  with  early  cultivation  ;  sod  they 
are  rather  warm  -hearted  and  kindly  disposed,  though  their  temperament 
generally  requites  to  be  somewhat  softened  and  subdued,  which  can 
only  be  effected  by  early  mental  culture  and  sound  moral  training. 

6.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it ;  for  as  nothing  lend*  more 
powerfully  to  elevate  the  mind  and  give  a  high  tone  lo  the  moral 
feelings  of  man  than  good.  sound,  Scriptural  education,  when  com- 
menced early,  I  feel  confident  that  the  morals  and  conduct  of  the 
people  would  be  greatly  improved  were  the  means  of  such  menial 
training  generally  established  throughout  the  country;  for  we  often 
painfully  witness  huw  little  Can  be  effected  in  changing  the  leading 
features  of  man's  moral  character  when  the  mind  has  not  received 
proper  training  al  an  early  age,  while  susceptible  of  deep  and  lusting 
impressions. 

*..   Yes,  many  of  them,   and    especially    the    most   intelligent  , 
perhaps  the  greater  number  merely  lament  their  inability,  from  \> 
and  [iir  small  mini  Iter  of  day-schools,  Lo  supply  their  children  even  with 
the  education  now  KJ  scantily  iiffurdet). 
I     6.  Yes,  and  I  think  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  better  taught ;  tor 
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all  our  accounts  being  kept  in  English,  most  hooks  for  the  improvement 
of  the  mini!  being  written  in  English,  ami  all  public  business  homer 
generally  transacted  in  the  English  language,  there  Ota  be  little  doubt 
but  that  a  better  teaching  of  it  would  confer  great  benefit  on  the 
principality. 

9.  We  have  no  prospect  of  beinjr  able  to  establish  any  additional 
day-schools,  or  to  improve  those  we  now  have,  without  nid  trorn 
Government  towards  the  support  of  competent  masters. 

10.  I  think,  as  the  country  enn  be  supplied  with  efficient  education, 
lluit  Ouvernmeut  must  ultimately  take  the  education  of  the  Country  into 
their  own  hands,  so  far  as  the  payment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  com- 
petent masters,  leaving  the  erection  of  buildings  to  the  exertions  of 
each  locality  ;  tor  the  latter,  recjuirinjr.  only  a  temporary  effort,  may  l>  • 
accomplished  by  local  mean*,  but  the  former,  requiring  permanent 
support,  cannot  he  secured  without  the  aid  of  Government ;  and  (heir 
salaries  should  average  from  40/.  to  70/.,  according  lo  local  circum- 
stances. And  should  Government  propose  a  general  and  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  education,  based  on  sound  Biblical  teaching,  ttftho  i 
insudng  on  the  Church  Catechism  bring  learnt  by  the  children  of 
Dissenters,  when  objected  to,  and  allowing  them  to  attend  their  own 
Sunday-schools,  I  fully  believe  that  such  a  plan  would  meet  with  little 
or  no  opposition  from  all  the  most  respcctnhlc  and  most  numerous  of 
Dissenting  communities  ;  for  the  subject  of  education  has  of  late  so 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  public  mind,  that  a  large  portion  of  nil 
classes  of  society  are  now  become  willing  to  make  some  concession  to 
insure  that  most  desirable  object.  And,  in  my  opinion,  any  general 
plan  of  education  must  be  on  the  principle  of  amalgamation,  nod  not 
by  separate  schools  la  meet  the  diversities  of  creed  ;  fur  the  latter  plan 
would  tend  to  create  and  peqwiunte  among  us  all  manner  of  jealousies, 
strifes,  and  animosities;  while  the  former  would  be  productive  ot 
union,  harmony,  and  love.  And  I  frouk)  recommend  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  masters  be  vested  cither  in  Government  or  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  which  would  prevent  every  contention  that  would  attach  h 
filler  mode  of  appointment. 

11.1  think  that  the  masters  should  possess  higher  and  more  extensh  c 
acquirements  limn  the  generality  of  those  now  employed;  but  that 
those  amongst  them  who  ha^c  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  lli?ir 
lives  to  teaching;,  and  are  decently  competent,  should,  in  consideration 
of  past  service*,  be  retained  on  the  list. 

And  I  also  think  it  advisable  that  Government  Inspectors  be  ap- 
pointed to  vffft  the  school  periodically  oh  a  stimulus,  both  10  the 
bCholan  and  misters,  and  a  guarantee  to   Government  for  their  proper 

David  Fa  wit. 


No.  17. 

The  Rev.  Mm  Ifnij/ics,  Curate  of  Llaurl/i/,  lirpcknockshnr. 

Feb.  27,  1S47. 
1.  Considering    the  extent  and   population   of  the  parish,   1  am  of 
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opinion  there  is  a  deficiency.  The  only  school  otlaclicil  to  Ihe  National 
Society  is  at  the  lower  and  most  thinly  populated  part,  while  the  school 
supported  hy  the  Clydach  Iron  Company  \<  confined  to  the  children  ol' 
their  own  workmen. 

2.  There  is  not  more  tlinn  one-third  of  the  adult  popnlotion  can  rend, 
and  a  still  smaller  proportion  are  able  lo  write;  while  from'  the  little 
intercourse  they  have  with  strangers  and  the  prevalence  of  the  Welsh 
langunge,  Ihey  are  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  common  obser- 
vance* of  civilized  life. 

3.  Partly  so  ;  their  dwellings  are  almost  universally  destitute  of  those 
conretftence*  which  arc  necessary  to  ihe  health  and  comfort  of  mankind, 
nnd  from  the  practice  of  the  males  stripping  to  wash  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  the  females,  the  usual  barriers  between  the  sexes  are  done 
uway  with,  and  the  result  is  shown  in  the  frequency  of  illicit  intercourse. 
Drunkenness  is  a!?o  prevalent,  although  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
formerly. 

4.  The  majority  attend  Dissenting  places  of  worship,  where  the 
services  are  in  the  Welsh  tongue.  There  is  morning  service  in  the 
parish  church  in  English,  which  is  usually  well  attended,  but  princi- 
pally hy  the  more  educated  classes.  The  after nuon  service  at  the  parish 
church  is  in  Welsh,  nnd  is  thinly  attended.  The  Wesley  a  ns  have 
English  service,  which  is  well  attended, as  also  is  an  evening  service  in 
Knglisli  »t  a  school-room  licensed  by  the  Bishop  ;  and  in  the  upper 
part  ol* the  parish,  Brynmaur,  arc  Baptists'  and  Primitive  Methodists* 
or  Ranters'  places  of  worship,  where  the  services  are  English,  which 
are  attended  by  many  who  would  attend  the  church  if  there  was  one 
here. 

5.  The  conduct  of  the  people,  although  in  the  main  orderly,  is 
murked  by  strong  suspicions  of  any  attempt  to  do  them  good.  They 
dislike  strangers,  and  are  consequently  narrow-minded.  This  arises 
partly  from  the  ignorance  of  the  Dissenting  teachers,  and  partly  from 
the  prevalence  of  the  Welsh  language. 

0.   Undoubtedly  it  would. 

7.  To  a  certain  extent  they  do,  but  from  n  desire  of  gain,  although 
getting  very  good  wages,  will  put  the  children  lo  woik  at  so  early  an 
age  as  to  give  them  no  chance  oi  being  permanently  bettered  by  going 

Eto  school. 
8.  The  English  language  is  gaining  ground,  and  it  is  desirable  it 
should  be  better  taught  as  a  means  of  overcoming  prejudice,  and  pro- 
moting a    better   know  ledge  of  science,  and  of  other  portions  ot  the 
empire. 
9.  No.     There  is  a  schoolroom  recently  erected  ot  Brynmaur  upon 
the  principles  of  the  British  and   Foreign  School  Society,  but  there  are 
no  mean!  tor  its  support.     At  present  about  70  children  attend. 
10.  If  Government  were  lo  aid  in  erecting  a  school-room  at  Bryn- 
maur on  the  National  system,  it  would  no  doubt  receive  aid  from  the 
better-educated  classes  in  the   neighbourhood,  and  might  he  used  for 
ihe  services  nf  the  church  on  Sunday,  when  there  can  be  no  doubt 
would  he  filled. 
It.  The  small  size  and  inconvenient  situation  of  the  parish  churc 
has  been  one  cause  of  ihe  prevalence  of  Dissent.     The  population 
near  10,000,  and  only  church  accommodation  for  from  300   to   400 
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while  lull  4)000  reside  »i  Bffnmtur,  four  miles  frotn  the  pariefa  church. 
I'll,-  :  i  Hid  attached  to  the  church  ia  much  loo  .small,  Mid  BV 

BoavenfeuUy  full. 

John  Hiighws. 


No.  48. 

The  Rev.  James  Denning,  Curate  of  Si.  Mary's,  Brwknocit. 

10lb  February,  1847. 
1.  Yes,  there  nre  four  day-schools  cunuecied  with  ihe  Church  in  ihe 
town  of  Brecon,  ami  only  0O€  <it  the  teachers  of  those  school*  was  ever 
in  .i  training  establishment.  I  believe  all  the  tcacherti  are  deficient  in 
"order,"  and  that  the  discipline  of  the  schools  is  very  defective.  We 
want  well-trained  masleis. 

U,  The  poor  wi-ni  ignorant  on  most  subjects,  except  how  to  cheat, 
and  speak  evil  of  each  other.  They  appear  not  Lo  have  an  idea  of 
what  the  comforts  of  life  are.  There  arc  ul  least  2000  persons  living 
in  tlii-*  town  in  u  state  of  the  greatest  filth,  and  to  all  appearance  they 
enjoy  their  tilth  and  Idleness,  lor  they  make  no  effort  lo  get  rid  of  it. 
From  my  experience  of  Ireland,  I  think  there  is  a  very  great  similarity 
between  the  lower  orders  of  Welsh  and  Irish  -both  are  dirty,  iudolein, 
bigoted,  and  contented. 

3.  The  defect  in  morals  which  is  most  remarkable  to  a  stranger,  is 
the  doable  dealing.  No  person  here  ever  asks  the  sum  he  intends  to 
take  fur  an  article.  The  seller  vows  and  declures  he  will  not  dispose 
of  an  article  for  a  less  sum  than  he  at  first  usks,  but  presently  he  lowers 
the  price  if  he  sees  you  unwilling;  to  buy.  Many  may  suppose  tlie 
asking  of  ■  second  price  lor  an  article  does  not  prove  a  defect  in  moi 
but  I  think  that  every  right-minded  stranger  when  coming  to  Wales 
would,  on  consideration,  be  obliged  to  confess  that  morals  are  very  low 

udeed  with  regard  to  selling  and  buying.     Truth  is  not  regarded  when 
money  is  concerned.     The  women  drink  quantities  of  gin. 

4.  There  are  three  churches  in  Brecon  capable  of  holding  2U0U,  and 
there  ere  •even  Dissenting  chapels  that  might  contain  ubout  the  Bninc 
number,  or  perhaps  not  quite  2000.  The  large  mass  of  people  go  on 
Sundays  to  some  place  of  worship. 

5.  The  people,  generally  speaking,  nre  thankful  for  any  kjnduesi 
shown  them,  and  the  clergy  are  always  respected  when  they  are  atten- 
tive to  their  duties.  The  Welsh  are  warm-hearted  and  kind,  and 
might  be  much  improved  in  muruls  if  their  spiritual  leacheia  were  nun 
of  zeal  and  piety  Hut,  alas!  the  large  body  of  the  clergy  are  drones, 
and  the  preachers  fanatics. 

6.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  if  W0  had  good  nchoola  built  here,  and 
a  superior  chiss  ol  meu  as  teachers  who  would  be  good  disciplinarians, 
and  strict  in  punishing  any  even  the  slightest  deviation  from  truth,  that 
incalculable  good  would  be  effected.  We  want  in  Brecon  Englishmen 
uh  teachers,  in  other  pert  pf  Wales  you  must  have  Welshmen. 

7.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  greut  anxiety  amongst  the  pun-uts 
to  get  education  for  their  children,  ccrtuiiil)  nothing  amounting  t.j  the 
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necessity  which  exists.  Kut  I  think  generally  thai  n  good  system,  if 
provided,  would  be  accepted,  even  though  opposed  by  a  few  iiarmw- 
minded  preachers.      Our  girls'  school  is  pretty  well  attended. 

8.  Yes,  it  is  gaining  ground,  and  until  it  is  universally  spokeu 
nothing  efTcctive  can  be  done  lo  raise  the  social  character  ol'  Lhe  people, 
and  for  this  reason  lhe  arts  and  sciences  agriculture,  Ac.,  are  brought 
to  perfection  in  England.  If  improvements  are  to  be  introduced  here, 
they  must  be  by  persons  who  have  acquired  them  through  means  of 
the  English  language-  All  scientific  books  arc  written  in  English  ; 
medical  men  stud)  In  English;  our  courts  of  law  pronounce  judg- 
ment in  English  ;  in  fact,  in  everything  but  language  we  are  part  and 
parcel  of  England.      Teach  English,  and  bigotry  will  be  banished. 

'J.  An  effort  is  being-  made  to  eslublish  schools  in  connexion  with 
the  National  Society  ;  but  1  think  Government  will  be  expected  lo  male 
grunts  for  lhe  purpose  of  meeting  private  subscriptions. 

10.  My  firm  opinion  i",  that  the  Church  uughl  lo  be  made  the 
means  of  imparting  education  j  and  I  um  as  (irmly  of  opinion  that  the 
people  would  accept  it ;  but  owing  to  the  bigotry  of  the  preachers,  I 
think  it  would  he  a  wiser  plan  at  present  for  ihe  (love  rn  men  l  to  grant 
sum*  in  proportion  to  private  subscription-- 

Let  good  teachers  be  prepared  first  of  utl ;  give  grants  of  money 
for  building  schools,  and  an  annual  sum  fur  the  payment  of  teachers, 
tu  be  met  by  a  similar  sum  by  each  school  ;  make  it  a  rule  lo  teach 
English  (indeed,  it  ought  not  to  be  granted  unless  this  was  insisted 
on),  and  lei  an  annual  or  hall -yearly  inspection  lake  place;  if  these 
things  were  done,  1  believe  in  a  few  years  that  the  social,  moral,  and 
religious  character  of  the  people  would  lie  greatly  improved,  and  that 
Wales  would  be  one  of  the  first  in  the  scale  of  nations,  in  place  of  being 
sunk  in  comparative  heathenism. 

11.  I  Cannot  too  strongly  express  my  opinion  about  the  necessit\  Of' 
getting  rid  of  tin-  Welsh  language-  The  clergy  are  content  to  remain 
in  carelessness,  because  they  are  nware  no  Englishman  can  intrude 
here  on  account  of  the  Welsh  language  :  in  consequence  of  this  want 
ol"  healthy  rivalry,  muny  clergymen  neglect  their  churches ;  regardless 
of  public  opinion,  they  get  the  fleece  and  care  not  for  the  flock  ;  hut 
banish  the  Welsh  language,  and  Englishmen  would  come  and  reside 
here,  and  thus  a  health)  tone  would  be  given  to  society.  Our  courts 
ol  law  would  be  cleared  from  the  anomaly  o!  having  justice  ad  minis* 
tiled  in  a  language  unknown  to  the  people.  The  bigotry  of  the 
preachers  would  be  driven  awuy  ;  in  fact,  they  are  now  aware  Unit  if 
once  the  English  language  becomes  universal,  their  occupation,  like 
that  of  Othello,  would  be  gone.  Theretore  give  us  English  schools, 
and  you  may,  under  God,  be  made  the  means  of  couterring  on  poor 
Wales  a  great  and  lasting  blessing. 

.Iauks  Dennino. 
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No.  51. 

Francis  Philips,  Esq.,  Abbey-ctt  m-hir. 

19th  February,  l£47 
I.  AViien   I  purchased   the  estate  uf  Abbey-cwm-hir,  nine  year1- 
there  was  nn  school  within  reach  of  ilie  people ;  the  nearest  beir  _ 
miles   diflUDtj   at   Khayader,  and   the   road  over  mountains  scarcely 
payable. 

2.  Very  ignorant  of  religious  and  moral  duties;  when  tbe  day  and 
Sunday-schools  at   Ahbey-cwm-hir  were  first  established, 

child  could  repeal  the  Lord's  prayer,  nnd  nonelmd  heard  of  the  Church 
CatcchUm.     Education  in  general  had  been  grossly  neglected. 

3.  Crime  of  a  serious  character  is  uol  of  frequent  occurrence,  tint 
bastardy,  which  is  scarcely  considered   a  crime  or  disgrace,  i*>  very 

Itltt  wilh  young  women  ;  those  who  afterwards  marry  generally 
become  industrious  and  domestic,  but  they  have  little  idea  of  cleanliness 
or  comfort.      The  very  high  price  of  coal  Icadsto  pilfering  of  wood,  &c. 

4-  Owing  to  the  tithe,  which  belongs  to  the  Dean  mid  Chapter  of 
Worcester,  being  paid  very  unwillingly  to  the  creditors  of  a  lay  lord,  by 
whom  it  is  entirely  abstracted  from  the  country,  there  is  a  hostile 
feeling  to  the  Church  amongst  the  formers,  many  of  whom  are  cither 
Baptists  or  Methodists,  and  hate  Sunday  nightly  prayer-merlin. 
their  own  houses.  The  church  at  Abbey-cvvm-hir  is  now  well  attended, 
principally  owing  to  the  exertions  and  popularity  of  the  present  re- 
spectable curate  ;  but  as  he  has  also  the  care  of  another  district  and 
large  parish  "here  he  resides,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  visit  bis 
distant  parishioners  as  often  as  is  desirable.  As  the  salary  of  lite 
curacy  or  Abliey-cwm-hir  Is  only  401.  per  annum,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
Ihs  acceptance  of  a  man  ol  respectability  and  ability,  and  it  is  to  be 
(cured  the  t-erviccs  »>l  the  prenenl  curate  cannot  long  be  retained. 
'II  .    incumbent  bus  BOl  vifUed  the  place  during  the  last  ten  years. 

.">.  They  ure,  especially  the  women,  civil  and  obliging  in  answering 
Inquiries,   showing  the   road,  giving  shelter,  or  a  cup  of  spring  wi 
1  In  y  Unit  Hlockinga  for  their  larntlieSi 

'».  Unquestionably,  tbe  good  effects  ol  the  day  and  Sunday  school, 
which  my  son  Francis  Aaplnall  Philips  .mil  his  wife  support  anil 
luperinleodi  ore  very  perceptible  in  the  conduct  and  appearance  ot  the 
children  J  bul  un'il  the  landed  proprietors  nnd  clergy  take  a  much 
grtHttr  fnltreat  i"  Lite  conduct  of  the  farmers  and  of  the  labouring 
population,  little  permanent  good  can  be  expected. 

7.  The  children  are  generally  quick  and  intelligent,  and  are  desirous 
"i  Instruction,  ■«  Is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  many  come  a  distance  of 

slfl  forte  miles,  through  roads  nlmoat  impassable;  the  parents 
iltO  IrcqaeBtly  express  their  gratitude  to  my  son  and  daughter  for  the 
advantages   u Horded    to   their   children    by    the    establishment   of   the 

•chooU 

8.  On  my  estate   I   never  hear  the  Welsh    language,   but   in   the 
parishes  to  the  westward  1  beficve  it  is  generally  spoken.     I  conaidei  it 
Mfy  important  foe  ihl    Improvement  nnd    the  condition  of  the   pi 
tli.ii  the  Knulir-li  lau^uujre  >hould  be  generall|  introduced. 

9.  Nothing  of  the  kind.     I   know  of  no   school   except  the  one  my 
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son  mul  daughter  established,  which   has  now  been  in  operation  eight 
or  nine  years. 

10.  In  the  present  neglected  state  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbey- 
cwm-bir,  any  aid  from  Government  applied  to  schools  would  probably 
ieud  tu  abuses  end  jobbing,  unless  very  cautiously  applied  and  strictly 
watched. 

11.  The  frequency  of  bastardy  rosy  in  some  degree  be  accounted 
for  from  the  want  of  decent  accommodation  in  most  of  the  farm-houses 
and  cottages,  and  also  from  the  nightly  prayer-meetings  of  the 
Methodists  and  linguists,  which  are  generally  followed  by  a  kind  of 
gossiping,  in  which  farmer*  and  labourers  delight.  The  wretched 
btute  of  the  roads,  the  want  of  a  resident  gentry,  and  u  better-paid 
church,  are  all  great  bars  to  improvement 

Francis  Philips. 

Tlie  "  inquiry"  being  addressed  to  me  at  Newtown  Montgomery- 
shire, only  reached  me  yesterday.  1  shall  be  happy  to  give  any  further 
testimony;  the  application  of  a  remedy  for  the  present  disgraceful 
state  of  Radnorshire  appears  to  me  very  easy;  time  and  space  forbid 
mv  now  enlarging  on  the  important  topic.  , 

F.  P. 


No.  65. 
The  Rev.  Henri/  Griffith^  Prksidknt  nf  the  Independent  College, 

Brecknock. 

9th  February.  1847. 

1.  Is  there  a  deficiency  of  good  day-schools  with  competent  masters, 
in  your  neighbourhood  ;  and  in  what  respects  are  they  defective? — Yes, 
very  great  deficiency  indeed.  •  •  •  I  am  afraid  few  of  the  chil- 
dren arc  made  to  understand  what  they  hear  or  read.  In  many  cases  it  is 
mere  parrot-work,  and  therefore,  utterly  incapable  of  producing  any 
healthful  influence  on  character.  This  is  still  worse,  where,  having 
nothing  but  English  in  school,  and  nothing  but  Welsh  at  home,  (lie 
children  may  be  6aid  to  think  in  one  luiiguage  and  feel  in  another. 

2.  Is  there  much  ignorance  among  the  poor,u»don  what  subjects? — 
Taken  as  a  whole,  I  believe  the  Welsh  peasantry  are  decidedly  superior 
to  the  English.  Having  spent  12  years  as  a  minister  in  England,  anil 
in  daily  communication  with  the  poor,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
speak  with  some  confidence.  But  all  the  other  classes  among  us  are 
immeasurably  inferior,  in  point  of  information,  to  the  corresponding 
classes  in  England.  Nothing  can  be  more  worthless  than  the  schooling 
ordinarily  given  to  the  children  of  our  small  fanners  :hk1  shopkeeper.. 
This ia  especially  the  case  with  respect  togirls  all  through  Wales.  Let 
me  add,  the  wliole  community  suffers  from  the  absence  of  that  teaching;, 
which  would  tend  to  fit  boys  lo  excel  as  mechanics  or  artisans,  Ac- 
cording tn  the  Registrar  of  Marriages,  nearly  one-half  of  our  mr 
nearly  three-fourth*  of  onr  women,  ure  unable  even  to  write  thei 
During  the  last  five  years,  I  have  spent  whole  weeks  going  I 

house  to  house,  iu  different  towns  and  iiilfcre.it  counties,  for  (he 
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nf  collecting  information  nn  the  subject.  I  am  Km  |  Ifl  *ay,  every  suc- 
cessive inquiry  h»s  only  deepened  my  impress-ions  as  to  the  extent  of 
tlicir  ignorance.  There  is  also  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  super- 
stition. Not  a  few  facts  have  been  brought  before  me,  winch,  until 
lately,  I  should  lime  pronounced  to  Ih'  utterly  impossible  in  Walea. 
1 1  ■  ihe  border  towns  especially,  theie  is  a  number  ol  families  who  know 
very  little  Welsh,  and  who  therefore  never  enter  a  place  of  worship. 
It  was  b'H  the  other  da)  1  Mailed  a  house  where  lived  a  gnui'hnother, 
father,  mother,  mother's  sister,  and  13  children  (most  of  theni  grown 
up),  and  yet  not  one  of  them  could  reads  syllable.  Of  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation, bo  far  us  I  could  make  out,  they  knew  absolutely  nothing.  Let 
me  hope  this  was  nn  extreme  case  ;  I  fear,  however,  it  is  nut  so  rare  os 
is  generally  supposed.  Indeed,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  could  mention  a 
great  many  other  instances  almost  as  had.  But  fact*  like  these  do  BOl 
present  themselves  to  the  more  casual  observer.  Nothing*  but  careful 
personal  examination  can  (rive  one  any  adequate  idea  of  the  fearful  ig- 
norance by  which  we  are  surrounded.  In  the  purely  Welsh  towns  |n* 
case  perhaps  is  somewhat  different.  Of  seculiur  learning  they  have  very 
little  or  none  ;  most  of  them,  however,  regularly  attend  public  worship 
on  the  Sabbath,  when  they  arc  familiarized  with  truths  which  feed  the 
heart,  and  which  thereby  quicken  their  minds  and  impro\c  their  man- 
ners. Hence,  in  Wales,  the  education  of  the  people  is  independent  of, 
and  therefore  must  not  be  measured  by,  the  extent  of  their  school  at- 
tainments. Miss  Sedgwick  writes  of  a  guide  at  Antwerp  who  could 
speak,  intelligibly*  French,  Spanish,  English,  Italian,  and  Flemish  of 
course,  but  who  could  not  write,  und  had  never  heard  of  America. 
Something  very  like  that  mny  often  be  seen  in  Wales.  There  have  been 
ministers  among  us,  men  of  great  mental  and  moral  power  and  pro- 
digious influence,  men  whom  wc  need  not  blush  to  class  with  England'* 
beat,  and  whotc  memoirs  will  be  instructive  to  the  end  of  time,  but  who 
nevertheless  knew  nothing  of  English,  and  never  were  able  to  wnt<- 
their  names!  In  hundreds  of  our  cottages, ut  this  day,  you  may  find 
men  of  most  elevated  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  who  uever  read  a 
page  in  their  lives  but  the  Bible.  The  pulpit  has  been  our  national 
teacher,  and  nohly  has  it  done  its  work.  There  is  n  work,  however, 
which  it  cannot  do,  which  consequently,  for  want  of  schoolmaster. 
hitherto  been  awfully  neglected  nmonij  us. 

3.  Are  their  morals  Selective,  and  if  so,  in  what  respect'''  S(;it.> 
halluces  and  fuel?,  which  illustrate  this. — Generally  speaking,  rjM 
calendars  are  not  remarkable  for  their  number  of  gross  crimes ;  in  fact, 
I  believe  quite  the  reverse.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  social  and  do- 
inrsiiu  motoillica  are  very  low  among  us.  The  number  of  illegitimate 
children,  when  compared  with  England,  is  astounding.  There  is  also 
a  great  deal  of  drunkenness.  On  fair-days,  we  often  hare  fights  in- 
numerable about  the  streets.  I  am  sorry  to  add,  among  the  lower  order 
of  boys,  habits  of  gambling,  in  ;i  small  way,  seem  very  much  on  (he 
Increase.  1  have  not  observed  tin*  elsewhere  in  Wales,  hut  here  it  is 
doing  incalculable  mischief. 

Henrt  GiurriTBS. 
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Answers  tu  Inquiries  supplied  hy  th>-   I  1*00*  •>/  PfffltV  .'/".    "W  printed 
at  his  rctpieat  in  th's  Ettntion, 

1.  There  is  'great  deficiency  both  of  schools  and  school  uccommo- 
dution.  There  iB  tin  endowed  Grammar  school  capable  of  affording 
instruction  enough  for  all  the  boys  in  the  parish  ;  the  number,  however, 
of  admissions  is  restricted  lo  about  62.  The  present  rector  is  not  n 
trustee,  and  hat  cunsemiently  no  voire  in  the  management  of  the  school. 
There  ere  several  small  schools  in  the  town  of  Presteign  for  the  reception 
of  children  of  both  sexes.  I  myself  supported  n  girls'  school  for  several 
years  at  a  great  expense,  but  I  received  neither  help  DOT  encourage- 
ment from  my'.wealihier  parishioners.  It  was  thought  that  the  educa- 
tion 1  was  giving  the  girls  would  lever  thera  out  of  the  position  they 
would  in  after  life  fill.  My  failure  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  me. 

2.  The  employment!  and  pursuits  of  all  the  poor  in  my  pariah  l>eing 
entirely  agricultural,  there  cannot  be  that  developement  of  mind  and 
cluirnclcr  which  wc  discover  in  the  artisans  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts ;  they  arc  n  shrewd  people. 

3.  I  should  ronfhi'tiihf  suy, flint  in  Presteign  the  morals  of  the  poor 
are  less  defective  than  elsewhere  ;  my  opinion  is  thus  formed.  For 
many  years  I  have  acted  as  a  magistrate,  and  during  that  time  have 
known  rrn/  v<rtj  few  instances  of  parties  brought  before  rat  for  drunken- 
ness, and  the  same  individuals  have  for  the  moat  part  been  the  parties 
complained  of.  There  is  in  Presteign  a  policeman,  supposed  to  be 
always  on  duty;  and  there  are  four  constables.  Since  my  institution 
to  the  living  of  Presteign,  I  have  constantly  acted  with  the  Board  of 
Guardiaus.  I  have  recently  consulted  our  relief  books,  and  1  find 
bastards  chargeable  upon  our  parish  for  the  list  eight  years  as  under: — 


1840 
1841 
1342 


No. 

2 
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\\\'  . 


No. 


1843 

3 

1844 

, , 

3 

194f> 

2 

Population  2344.     Total  bastards  chargeable  13,  or  1  £  a  year  only. 

Thus  I  say  that  the  morals  of  Presteign  are  not  very  defective  in  the 
mutters  of  drunkenness  and  fornication. 

Petty  thefts  arc  common,  hedge-stealing,  \oo^  is  carried  on  to  a  greul 
extent ;  fuel  is  very  dear,  and  often  very  scare,  which  may  account  for 
the  liedge-slculii.L. 

4.  There  are  two  full  services  at  the  parish  church,  and  an  afternoon 
service  at  Diecoyd,  at  the  northern  ertremity  of  the  parish.  There  are 
several  Dissenting  places  of  worship;  one  Wcalcytm,  one  Primitive 
Methodist,  oue  Baptist  Chapel.  The  attendance  of  the  people  ought  tu 
be  much  better  than  it  is.  The  Sunday-schools  are  well  attended.  The 
teaching  is  gratuitous. 

5.  The  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Presteign  being  ot 
labouring  class,  1  hove  little  to  observe  on  this  question  as  touchmj 
sociul  and  political  character,  however,  of  my  parishioners.     I  ma 
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allowed  to  tay,  that  I  have  never  experienced  unkind  opposition  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  my  dissenting  brethren  in  church  matters.  I  have 
never  known  an  attempt  to  negative  a  proposed  church  rate. 

6.  Most  undoubtedly.  I  have  always  been  most  anxious  to  establish 
a  National-school,  and  hove  a  promise  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Sir 
John  Walsh,  of  50/.  in  aid  of  the  like  sum  from  myself,  but  my  project 
lias  not  been  carried  out  from  the  circumstance  of  my  inability  to  con- 
scientiously apply  for  a  Government  grant ;  assured  as  I  am  that  the 
annual  contribution  for  its  support  would  fall  far  short  of  its  wants. 

1.  I  have  had  more  applications  for  the  establishment  of  infant  schools 
than  complaints  of  the  want  of  better  education  for  the  older  children. 
Indeed  I  am  aure  that  if  the  trustees  of  the  Grammar  school  had  the 
power  to  do  so,  and  would  throw  the  school  open  to  the  parish,  all  our 
boys  might  be  well  educated,  and  a  National  school,  on  a  smaller  scale 
than  I  have  contemplated  building,  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  oar 
wants  and  could  be  supported. 

8.  English  only  is  spoken  throughout  the  parish. 

9.  No. 

10.  Auswer  7  will  suffice  for  this  question. 

Oliver  OmkROd,  Rector  of  Pretteign. 
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Report  on  the  County  of  Monmouth,  under  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  Ute  State  of  Education  in  Wales,  Br  J.  C. 
Simons,  Esq. 


To  /Ac  Hijht  Hon.  the  Lords  oftha  Comnitte*    of  Cmncit  on  Education. 
My    Lorijs,  London,  September  1,  1847. 

Aktuk  I  had  completed  my  inquiry  into  the  slate  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  counties  of  Cardigan,  Brecknock,  and  Radnor,  in 
March  last,  instead  of  proceeding  to  that  of  Montgomery  as  had 
Wen  originally  designed,  it  was  thought  expedient  that  I  should  con- 
duct the  inquiry  in  the  mineral  portion  of  the  county  of  Monmouth. 

Although  Monmouthshire  no  longer  forms  a  part  of  the  Princi-  »r,.„ 
polity,  that  portion  which  is  comprised  within  the   great  mineral  '^" 
basin  is  so  thoroughly  Welsh  as  regards  the  character  habit?,  ami 
language  of  the  larger  part  of  its  inhabitants,  that  it  could  scarcely  ,nqt 
iiau:   been  excluded  from  this  inquiry  without  injury  to  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  the   Reports:  neit  her  would  the  picture  of  the 
mining  population  have  been  complete  without  some  statement  of 
the  condition  of  that  section  of  it  which  presents  stronger  features 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  same  heterogenous  community. 

T  found  it  necessary  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  as  strictly 
as  I  could  to  those  parishes  of  which  some  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  engaged  in  mineral  labours,  either  in  mines  or  iron-works. 
This  confined  my  investigation  to  eighteen  parishes,  forming  the 
western  side  of  the  county,  and  adjacent  lo  Brecknockshire  and 
Glamorganshire. 

Although  ihesu  parishes  comprise  an  area  only  of  98,5*20  acres  Ri r<k 

out  of  the  areaol  the  whole  county,  which  contains  3*24,310  acres,  DUl 
yet  the  population  of  this  section  amounted  lu  no  less  than  8G,079 
in  1841,  out  of  a  total  population  in  the  county  of  134,355. 
Thus,  whilst  in  the  non  mineral  or  agricultural  part  of  the  county, 
there  are  4*67  acres  to  each  person;  in  the  mining  district,  on 
which  I  am  reporting,  there  arc  only  1*14  acres  to  each  person. 
This  will  give  some  preliminary  notion  of  the  crowded  state  of 
this  community.  Whilst  it  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  scantiness 
of  popvdation  in  too  interior  of  Wales,  it  in  some  measure  accounts 
for  it,  inasmuch  as  the  mining  communities  are  chiefly  swollen  by 
i  iiunigrration,  and  arc,  in  fact,  the  receptacle  and  refuge  of  nearly 
all  I  he  unemployed  labourers  whom  crime  or  want  have  induced 
io  travel  thither,  lured  by  the  golden  harvest  with  which  report 
in  vesta  mineral  adventure  and  the  wages  it  dispenses. 

The  increase  of  the  population  in   Monmouthshire  has 
thot  of  every  other  county  in  the  kingdom,  and  has  nearly  douty 
itself  in  the  twenty  fears  between  lS'21  and  1811.     The  Ibllovri 
are  the  relative  results  of  the  censuses  la  thb  century  in  Monmou 
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ehire,  and  for  llie  sake  of  comparison  I  give  them  in  Glamorgan- 
shire (in  which  there  has  been  the  next  largest  increase),  ami  in  the 

whole  of  England. 
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It  thus  appears  that  in  Monmouthshire  the  tide  of  immigration 
took  place  between  1801  and  1811  ;  that  it  subsided  even  below 
the  general  average  of  increase  between  1811  and  1821,  and  thai 
it  again  flowed  in  with  remarkable  steadiness  during  the  succeed- 
ing twenty  years  ;  and  from  the  observation  and  enumeration  ui;i<lr 
in  different  parts  of  the  district,  I  am  informed  that  during 
last  few  years  of  mineral  activity  the  ratio  of  increase  has  do 
a  considerable  augmentation  I  The  actual  jyre&ont  amount  of 
population  (1817)  of  those  eighteen  parishes  is  likely  to  be  little 
less  than  100,000.*  And  as  the  census  of  1841  is  taken  as  the 
basis  of  the  centesimal  proportions  of  population  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  ilia  results  will  be  in  each  case  less  than  the  truth. 
fend  the  relative  amount  of  schooling  to  population  will  be  in  most 
cases  somewhat  more  favourable  tlum  trie  Iruih. 

The  following  is  the  parochial  abstract  of  schools  and   popula- 
tion in  the  gross.— (See  p.  367) 

I  cannot  present  to  your  Lordships  even  these  gross  returns,  or 
the  details  which  aie  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  with  an\  confidi 
in  their  pnelcfts  accuracy.  I  have  used  every  endeavour  to  obtain 
lift  iv(|iu<i:e  information,  by  means  of  my  assistants,  fairly,  t'ollv, 
aiifl  correctly,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  instances,  the  fads  and 
facilities  for  testing  them  wore  readily  given  by  the  manager*  of 
schools:  there  were,  however,  exceptions  to  this  obliging  condm't. 
which  render  it  somewhat  doubtful  whether,  in  a  few  install 
the  exact  truth  was  obtained. 

The  hostility  evinced  towards  your  Lordships1  Minutes  uf 
Council  of  1846.  made  known  just  previously  I  >  m\  arrival  in 
Monmouthshire,  in  some  measure,  and  in  some  caseoj  exterided 
itself  to  my  Inquiry,  nod  impeded  its  execution.  No  inconsider- 
able interruption  to  my  OWtl  investigation  was  caused  by  the  nect 
of  Rxplanatioiri  to  those  frho  haa  expressed  reluctance  to  further 
thl  labour*  of  the  assistants,  and  to  whom  it  became  essential  to 
explain  the  bdepefidence  of  our  commission,  and  its  disconne\  Ion 
from  the  rneasurei  recentlt  propounded  by  the  Committee  of 
ncil.     I   also  endeovouied  to  impress  die  Dissenters  with  the 

■  Tli Li  ii  of  course  ■  mere  guess,  founded  hon-ettr  oil  strong  probabilities. 
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fact,  that  whatever  thoir  views  as  to  tho  fittest  remedy  foi 
existing  deficiency  of  i-ducatiun.d  means,  those  views  could  derive 
nothing  but  aid  from  an  inquiry  into  facts,  and  a  faithful  representa- 
tion of  the  statistics  of  the  case. 

I  am  bound  to  my  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Baptist  College  at  Polity  pool ;  the  Reverend  Evan  Jones, 
of  Tredegar;  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bright, of  NevVport ;  W.  Philippe, 
Esq.,    of  FoutymoUe,   and  other    Dissenter*   of   influence, 

pressed  in  nu  measured  term-,  their  disapproval  of  the  Minutes 

Council,  gave  me  very  valuable  assistar.ee  in  the  prosecution  of 
my  labours,  which  I  am  desirous  of  acknowledging  with  thank* 
Toe  dergy  of  the  Church  of  England  were  most  cordial  in  their 
iince.  The  only  class  from  whom  I  met  with  indifference 
to  the  Enquiry  were  some  of  the  iron-mailers,  and  those  who 
employed  the  largest  number  of  labourers.  The  Lord-Lieutenant, 
Mr.  II anbury  Leigh,  proved  an  honourable  exception,  and  pro- 
cured me  every  information  I  requested  from  him. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  think  that  the 
results  of  my  inquiry,  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  report  to 
your  Lordships,  aro  substantially  correct,  and  may  be  relied  on  aa 
affording  a  view  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  lie  useful  for  nil 
practical  purposes  :  but  although  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  compose  the 
forms  in  which  the  results  are  given  by  my  colleagues  and  myself. 
I  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  all  the  details,  dependent 
necessarily  was  on  the  care  and  fairness  of  those  from  whom  \\.- 
alone  could  derive    much   of   the  information  we   sought. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  of  the  children  found  iti  the  day- 
schools,  those  only  being  enumerated  who  belong  to  schools  mostly 
frequented  by  the  working  classes: — 
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The  total  population  of  the  district  being  86,079.  it  results.  Tfwlf 
from  the  census  above  stated,  that  only  7'7'2  per  cent.,  not  a 
Mvrlili  part  of  the  population,  are  in  these  school*.  It  is  im- 
possible to  form  an  exact  estimate  how  many  of  these  children  in 
the  district  arc  of  an  age  to  be  at  school,  for  the  population 
returns  do  not  give  us  the  ages  of  the  children  in  each  parish  or 
district,  but  only  in  the  counties.  To  assume  that  the  same  pro- 
portion exiatsbelwecn  adults  and  non-adults  in  the  mining  districts 
as  exists  in  the  whole  count v,  would  lead  us  to  a  conclusion 
certainly  erroneous;  for  in  all  communities  swollen  by  rapid 
immigration,  a  smaller  proportion  of  old  people  exist  than  in  those 
of  natural  growth  :  moreover,  mortality  is  much  increased  and 
longevity  diminished,  hy  thp  larger  excesses  anil  lesser  health  of 
a  crowded  and  vicious  populace.  I  think,  therefore,  that  a  much 
more  correct  notion  will  be  obtained  of  the  fact  by  taking  a  fourth 
part  of  the  number  of  young  persons  under  20  years  of  age  as  the 
number  which  ought  tobe  in  school,  allowing  five  years  as  the  usual 
(i hough  an  inadequate)  period  of  schooling. 

The  total  number  of  young  persons  under  20  given  in  the  popu- 
lation returns  for  the  18  parishes  in  question  m,  inalee,  20,064, 
and  females,  18,914:  total,  38,999 :  the  number  who  ought,  to 
be  In  the  cliy-schools  I  am  reporting  upon  will  therefore  be  one- 
fourth  of  this  number,  less  by  about  10  per  cent.,  which  represents 
the  children  who  belong  to  those  persons  who  are  above  the  class 
who  frequent  these  schools,  the  community  being  very  largely 
composed  of  those  who  do  frequent  them.  Making  these  deduc- 
tions, the  number  who  ought  to  be  found  in  these  schools  compared 
with  those  who  were  returned  as  being  there,  will  stand  thus: — 
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It  would  appear  that  the  deficiency  in  the  actual  number  ai 
school  is  not  insignificant;  and  when  the  fact  is  considered  that 
the  attendance  of  these  children  is  very  lax  and  uncertain — that 
there  are  many  absences  and  long  intervals  during  which  chil- 
dren who  aro  comprised  in  the  above  returns  aro  without  schooling, 
these  numbers  give  too  favourable  a  view  of  the  facts.  The  average 
attendance  last  VW,  U  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  was — males, 
2825,  and  females,  '2304.  This  alters  the  whole  case,  and  shows 
a  very  largo  deficiency  in  the  actual  amount  of  schooling, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  actual  period  during  which  it  is  really 
given. 
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Comparing  the  average  number  in  attendance  with  the  number 
who  ought  to  be  in  school.it  appears  thai,  of  the  whole  number 
who  ought  to  be  at  school  there  arc  only  62  per  cent,  or  males,  5-J 
per  cent,  of  females,  aqd  58  per  cant,  of  mates  and  females  (vhoore 
usually  in  attendance— thus  showing  a  very  large  deficiency  ii 

atQOUnt  of  schooling. 

Very  many  causes  contribute  to  tliis  effect,  but  Qui   cbii 
love  of  gain. 

'Hie  children  are  constantly  taken  away  from  school,  or  kept 
away  altogether  in  order  to  go  to  work, there  being  m  im 
ments  in  which  they  are  useful.    They  gain  from  2i.6d,  m  I  I 
12*.  per  week,  according  to  the  kind  of  work  1 1  icy  do,  and   their 
age.     The  parents  almost   universally  regard  this  as  a  sufBcittUt 
reason  for  keeping  them  from  school,  and  it  is   rarely  thai 
I  the  temptation.      Unfortunately  they  seldom  apply  the  w 
thus  earned  to  any  means  of  improvement;  but  solely  to  the    fund 
fov  sensual  and  animal   pleasures — a  topic  on  which  I  must  pre- 
sently touch. 

A  lady  connected  with,  and  living  at  one  of  the  large  iron- work*, 
told  me  that  she  interested  herself  in  pern  lading  the  workmen  to 
allow  their  children  to  attend  the  school  established  there:  finding 
a  promising  girl  removed  from  it  to  pick  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth, 
for  which  she  could  earn  only  2s.  6rf.  or  3s.  per  week,  the  lady  vrenj 
to  the  parents  to  expostulate.  The  man  declared  he  could  not 
afford  to  spare  the  girl's  wages — and  this  he  said  whilst  pouring 
rum  into  his  tea.  This  is  a  very  small  fact,  but  it  precisely  depicts 
a  habit.  These  people  are  living  in  all  the  luxury  uf  self-indul- 
gence, their  wage*  are  very  high,  and  every  mental  and  moral 
necessity  is  subordinate  to  bodily  pleasures — they  have  none  other. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  enter  children  at  school,  and 
then  remove  them  on  every  trivial  pretext,  as  soon  as  money-gain 
affords  a  rnorive.  The  children,  moreover,  as  in  every  ill-regu- 
lated community  whore  moral  dominion  is  weak,  obtain  easy 
mastery  over  parental  authority,  and  do  whatever  they  like.  The 
in-ubordination  engendered  and  sanctioned  at  home  is  liitle  cor- 
rected at  school,  and  most  masters  find  bodily  discipline  all  that 
can  possibly  effect  by  the  means  within  their  knowledge  ;  this 
is  only  partially  effected,  and  the  pupil  revolts  against  restraint, 
no  less  novel  than  irksome,  pallialed  and  softened  by  none  of  those 
moral  concomitants  wherewith  a  higher  educational  intelligence 
sweetens  instruction,  and  nan  ploojfl  render  school  attractive. 
Children,  therefore,  in  this  district  usually  remaj u  at  school  only 
whilst  the  combined  authority  and  will  of  the  parent  last.  Both 
terminate  <»t  the  age  when  the  child  beeomes  tir^-t  able  to  earn 
some  addition  to  the  income  of  the  parents:  this  age  i-  i 
earlj  one  in  alt  iron  and  mining  districts,  owing  to  the  variety  of 
light  work  you  [H-rform,     Your  Lordships  will 

lore  not  be  surprised  to  see,  by  the  table  of  ages,  that  only 
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20*4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  children  on  the  books  of 
the  schools  arc  above  the  age  of  ten  years.  Previously  to  that 
age,  the  mules  have  preponderated  over  the  female*  hy  26  per 
cent.  ;  after  it,  the  females  preponderate  over  thr  males  by  20  i*-t 
cent.  This  further  confirm*  my  atuieuieut,  for  the  labour  o\'  the 
boys  becomes  first  available.  These  figures,  strong  as  they  are, 
do  not  by  any  means  convey  the  full  force  of  the  truth  ,  in  order  to 
do  so  it  were  necessary  to  give  the  ages  of  thaw  ho  usually  attend 
the  school,  when  it  would  be  found  that  the  absentees  are  mostly 
the  older  children.  I  may  say  that  I  scarcely  BSAI  entered  a 
school  in  this  district  witliout  being  informed  thai  the  oldest  and 
best- instructed  children  were  absent,  and  their  return  was  often 
uncertain.  I  have  occasionally  found  that  children  who  had  ldi 
lite  school  were  resummoned, />/'„>  re  nata,  to  swell  muster.  J  took 
tii  ■  .<■  ;o  of  the  first  class  in  the  boys'  school  connected  with 

the  Blenafon  Works  winch  I  inspected,  nod  tlie  result  was  mi  ave- 
rage of  scarcely  more  than  10  years;  I  lie  average  of  the  whole 
school  would  have  probably  Ulan  under  eight  years,  and  in  vory 
few  of  these  schools  would  It  much  exceed  it. 

The  shortness  of  the  stay  of  the  children  in  school  is  another 
painful  feature  of  educational  deficient).  The  following  arc  the 
results  of  my  inquiry  on  this  subject ; — 


r«illtfal  k 

Ml    "(ltd. 

■cliou'mc 


Duration  of  AttmiUncu. 


I       C*nl**imal 
Prop' 
Ntiml«T  M    SrJielu*  ■lf#hd- 
ScboUrii  i      in*  for  tad) 
period  to  th« 

.   wliult 


£  |  Lees  than  onu  year       *      • 

-  I  Mur«  lit  in  one  year,  and  le«  thun  two  years       . 

"~  /More  than  two  ymirs,  and  lens  than  thr  to  jeun. 

1    Mure  1I1.01  tlin-u  jean,  and  leu  thun  four  years 

<•  I  Muic  tlmu  four  yean  .     • 

Grand  Total      .      .      . 

Nuinbtr  of  scholar  living  more  than  1£  mile  from) 
■clwuls f 


1453 
619 
215 
14*1 


rtr.j 


■>* 


4.3-5 
3-1 


100-0 


4-2 


Thus  00  leu  than  63*5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
children  in  school  have  been  there  loo  short  a  time  to  have  derived 
BTM  the  mere  tjfmttltl  of  common  school  iristrm  inni,  arul  Ntarcolj 
1  5  pet  cent.  have  staid  long  enough  to  hu\e  I  0611  evan  decent  1) 
educated,  liowever  good  the  system  adopted  !  Ii  may  indeed  In1 
paid  that  there  is  nothing  to  show  bow  Long  thou  children  ma 
stay,  and  that  although  tliey  have  been  at  school  but  a  shorl 
olhers  may  just  have  lelt  who  stnid  many  \ear*s,;ind  that  al' hough 
tlit:  average  May  of  these  children  found  by  us  on  the  hook*  is  only 

1  'U'.l  vi';ir  ibe  BfSfBgfl  Ordfaary  llMf  may  DC  niueh  larger.     Aritk- 

ihf,  ihia  is  true,  but  practically  it  it  not  bo.     The  en 
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stay  (1*09  year)  of  those  at  any  given  lime  in  school  is  no  cor: 
indication  or  the  average  of  slay  at  school,  for  in  order  to  find  this 
it  would  he  requisite  to  know  the  exact  time  each  child  had  staid, 
who  hail  been  at,  and  had  left  the  school  for  some  time  post.  Xn 
short  period  would  suffice  for  such  a  calculation,  and  even  were  all 
the  data  obtained,  which  is  generally  impracticable,  it  would  then 
be  no  very  easy  process  of  calculation  which  would  give  the  precise 
average  tor  any  definite  time.  Like  many  other  statistical  farts, 
these  returns  have  a  very  limited  value.  Even  accurately  giving 
the  attendance  of  the  children  in  a  particular  school  would  not 
give  the  schooling  those  children  had  had.  They  might  have  been, 
and  many  have  been,  at  other  schools.  Unquestionably  the  ;iv<  - 
rage  total  duration  of  schooling  in  this  district  is  more  than  one 
year;  if  it  were  not.  so  large  a  number  as  appear  on  the  hooks 
could  not  be  attained  or  kept  up,  for  the  larger  the  total  dm 
of  schooling  the  greater  the  portion  of  children  which  are  at  school 
at  any  one  time  out  of  a  given  number. 

The  truth  is,  in  all  these  coses  where  so  many  disturbing  etr- 
ei  i  instances  surround  the  statistical  facts  and  affect  the  res  alts,  i:  a 
safer  to  trust  to  the  evidence  of  those  who  have  a  practical  expe- 
rience of  the  truth.  I  have  found  no  difference  of  opinion  upon  the 
facts  in  this  matter.  All  persons  of  whatever  character  or  class, 
accorded  in  the  opinion  that  the  attendance  of  children  at  these 
schools  was  excessively  fitful  and  utterly  inadequate  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction  :  the  period  of  stay  returned  in  the  schedule 
from  the  first  arrival  of  the  child  in  the  school :  this,  however, 
included  many  intervals  of  absence.  Very  great  fluctuations  were 
said  in  most,  schools  to  occur  in  attendance  ;  the  periods  of  indus- 
trial activity  being  those  in  which  the<learth  of  attendance  was  the 
greatest.  The  desultory  and  broken  attendance  of  children  at 
school  oflen  extends  over  several  years. 
■■'"  I  venture  to  direct  your  Lordships'  attention  to  a  fruitful  source 
-  -it  of  popular  ignorance.  The  love  of  money  will  survive  every  pre- 
lenl  paeans  for  the  improvement  of  schools.  To  some  extent  it 
may  indeed  be  that  a  knowledge  that  instruction  is  better  worth 
having  than  it  has  hitherto  been  would  tnzke  sorne  of  the  working 
classes  appreciate  and  desire  it  more;  but  I  am  quite  persuaded 
that  this  effect  would  be  confined  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
present  generation  of  parents,  and  that  these  would  for  the 
part  be  influenced  by  motives  of  pecuniary  rather  than  of  moral 
advantage.  Proficiency  in  accounts  and  writing  are  the  most 
highly  prized  of  all  acquirements.  Some  new  inducement  for 
higher  attainments  woidd  he  needed  to  conquer  the  idolatry  of 
profit  which  holds  sway  in  this  district,  In  fact,  the  parents  who 
allow  their  children  to  remain  in  school  a  sufficient  time  to  bewail 
educated  must  sacrifice  from  3.*.  to  10*.  per  week,  besides  the  pro- 

Xct  of  their  remaining  afterwards  on  their  hands  owing  10  took 
n  incompetency  to  enter  the  business  of  which  they  had   failed 
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to  pass  through  the  noviciate.  No  very  effectual  moans  of  abating 
the  evil  ami  diffusing  the  growth  of  education  can  he  found  short 
of  an  external  influence  which  shall  address  itself  to  the  interests 
of  the  parents  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  children.  The  beat  C0O- 
fivaltle  education  wffl  remain  untouched  so  long  as  ignorance 
obtains  ready  employment,  and  the  parents  derive  from  it  an 
income  which  they  sacrifice  by  the  education  of  their  children. 
This  mighty  impediment  to  the  diffusion  of  instruction  anion?  the 
working  classes,  I  venture  to  think,  deserves  your  Lordships'  best 
consideration  :  I  know  of  none  so  formidable,  and  of  pone  which 
existing  expedients  are  so  little  calculated  to  remove. 

The  teachers  are  For  the  most  part  very  incompetent  to  teach, 
and  wholly  unacquainted  with  any  efficient  system  of  instruction. 
All  that  is  required  or  supposed  to  be  necessary  is  to  teach  the  "ir" 
mechanics  of  education.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are 
the  only  objects  or  fruits  of  schools  with  few  exceplious.  Great 
proficiency  in  teaching  is  not  sought  for,  nor  would  it  be  estimated 
at  ita  real  value  did  it  exist;  nevertheless  thcro  arc  some  teachers 
of  ability  and  promise,  though  very  few,  who  have  sufficiently 
profited  by  the  existing  means  of  instruction.  The  number  who 
hare  availed  themselves  of  Normal  and  Model  Schools  are  u 
follows: — 


Training  of  Teaehoi. 

Nun  her  of  Tonkw*. 

Centesimal  Proportion  to  (hr  Total 
Numlwr  of  Tcartim*  «f  nrb  Mt. 

Mile. 

Female. 

Twttl. 

23 
0 

Malt. 

Female. 

T..'-l. 

Trained     nt     Norma  11 

Schools  .      •      i      .  ) 

, ,      Mo<lt-l  ScfaooU 

1C 
•1 

7 
j 

27- 1 
6-8 

31 
6-5 

109 

6-6 

Total  trained.     . 

,  i     utitraint'il  . 

SO 

39 

12 

as 

KM 

33-9 

06-1 

ia-c 

81  -4 

m«s 

TulM  teacher*     . 

59 

" 

136 

JOO-0 

100-0 

100-0 

i 
Tnrnl      duration      of  \ 
training        .      .      .  | 

Yn.  Kern 
30  4 

Yn,  Men. 

11  2 

Yr».  Mori- 

41     6 

i 

,,     average  training 

1  7 

11 

i    34 

Thirty  years'  aggregate  t  raining  among  59  male  teachers  mid 
eleven  years  among  77  females,  gives  but  a  sorry  notion  of  the 
vraeml  amount  of  aptitude  in  the  practice  of  instruction,  32  only 
haw  had  any  such  advantage  out  of  136  ;  less  than  one  quarter  of 
ill*-  whole  numher ! 

Notwithstanding   tho  absence  of  training  and  the  uu 
deficiency  of  aptitude,  the  schoolmasters  are,   upon    i: 

r  in  this  district  than  in  the  midland  counties  of  Wales,  which 
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J  previously  visited,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  I  saw   well-con- 
ducted schools  in  Monmouthshire. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are,  as  usual,  very  inadequate. 
The  following  is  aa  abstract  of  the  ages  of  the  teachers  at  the  time 
when  they  commenced  teaching,  and  the  amount  of  their 
incomes : — 


A|«  ofTvuhcn. 

NnmbaoD 

nhicli  lie 

Artrwo  u 

ttruelc. 

AvciBj*  Ajr. 

Present  .agc  of  schoolmistresses* 

58 

n 

lean 

3b-Q 
39-8 

Prvusnt  mean  age  of  teachers  ..,,•..« 

1.13 

39*11 

Ape  at  which  sehuol  masters  commenced  \ocatlon      •     ■ 
Age  at  which  *<luKjltm«trt:»»:*  commenced  vocation,      < 

59 
77 

26-7 

Moan  age  at  which  teacher*  commenced  their  vocation  . 

136 

'J9*b 

*  TIid  age  of  three  of  ihe  teachers,  1  male  and  '1  female*,  ii  not  gn  en. 
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Number 
of 

on  wtun 
a.,  rige 
Ma*. 


Derived  from — 
Salary  .     .      .      .     •     . 
peace    .     ■     •     * 
Jluusc,  or  burden,  teat  free 
Other  Ktnoluraeats     • 


Connected  with 
Piofcuion. 


Total  tvaehi 


Trade    .      . 
Other  Offices 


.1  Independent   ofj 
.  J      Profession.    \ 


Total  income  from  all  sources. 


46 
111 


136 


136 


Ti;Ia1  AintiunL 


£.    #.     rf.      &    a.    d. 

1,737  12    0  !  37  15    5 
1,731  H  10      15   15    7 


3,489     6   10      25    13     'J 


0     0 
0     0 


6    0    0 
9  17    2 


3,563     6   10      :'6      1      ii 


*  The  income  of  0  teacher*  derivable  from  'rades,  in  the  one  instance,  and  of  1  in 
the  other,  ha»  not  been  ascertained,  the  »Wa£H  uf  these  items  therefore,  ate  taken 
without  them. 

This  average  income,  low  as  it  is,  is  swollen  by  one  or  two 
large  salaries,  ]t  need  scarcely  bo  stated  that  no  adequate 
competency  call  subsist  on  so  meagre  a  pittance.  'Hie  wages  of 
common  workmen  are  often  higher.  A  few,  certainly,  oi  tbc 
I  ;  class  "i  taUattfilt  derive  tolerable  amounts;  but  the  nuuihi  i 
hi  name  and  small  schools,  where  the  produce  is  merely  auxiliary 

rue,  lend  materially  to  lower  the  average, 
The  income  v{  schnnls,   fituu   tvhatever  sources  raised,  for   the 
education   of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people,  is  very  iusufli< 
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for  the  purpose.  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  l  ho  exact  amount, 
a>  Ear  au  it  could  hi'  ascertained.  This  was  a  very  di  Hi  cult  matter, 
Private  school*  gave  a  return  of  income  far  more  readily  than 
some  ut  those  supported  by  the  iron-masters. 

AI<»s:  ot  the  large  iron-works  have  their  Wu  schools  connected 
with  the  establishment.  These  schools  arc  often  supported  by  a 
compulsory  deduction  from  the  wages  of  tile  labourers  at  the 
worts.  They  are  mulcted  a  penny  or  twopence  per  pound,  which 
frequently  amounts  to  a  very  large  sum  per  annum, — a  larger  sum 
than  is  always  appropriated  to  the  school.  Sometimes  medical 
attendance  and  a  sick  fund,  and  the  school,  are  defrayed  out  of  the 
same  collection.  This  renders  it  quite  impossible  to  give,  iu  all 
cases,  the  income  of  the  school.  It  is  staled,  and  as  far  a*  I  could 
judge  not  without  ground,  that  the  masters  in  some — but  I  trust  a 
ft'w  eases  only — muke  a  profit  of  this  school  tax,  and  collect  more 
than  the  school,  &c,  cost.  Tu  times  of  good  trade,  as  at  present, 
this  must  almost  necessarily  ensue  from  this  arrangement ;  and  a 
very  ample  fund  iu  such  cases  may  exist  which  is  not  properly 
applied.     The  system,  however,  varies  : — 

At  Naut-y-Gio,  the  Messrs.  Builey,  I  was  informed,  support 
the  school  themselves. 

At  Tredegar,  Mr.  Homfray  writes  me  thus: — 

"  I  send  you  the  account  of  the  expenses  as  requested.  The  penny  in 
the  pound  alluded  to  by  the  muter  of  the  school  ia  for  the  schools  end 
any  other  purposes  connected  with  the  schools  that  contend  to  the  mental 
and  moral  welfare  of  the  workmen.  This  income  varies  according  to  ihe 
rate  of  wages  paid,  nod  amounts  at  present  Lo  about  500/.  per  annum. 
The  overplus,  after  paying  the  expenses,  is  kept  as  a  fund  for  the  pur- 
poses alluded  to  as  ubotc.  The  school-rooms  arc  at  present  in  the 
Town-hall,  uo  buddings  having  yet  been  provided. 

H  I  remain,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

"Samuel  HuKi-aw. 

Efpente*  of  the  Maintenance  of  th#  Tredegar  Schools. 


Siilnries  to  ihe  mHBter  and  two  mistresses 
Kent  and  lodgings  allowed   to  . 
Books  and  other  expenses 
Monitors'  clothings  &c,  &c.       .  • 


i 

II-.-v1.-l    »tl|. 

bM-varta. 


£. 

a. 

,/. 

Ififl 

0 

0 

30 

8 

0 

50 

IU 

0 

44 

6 

0 

£  280     4    0.' 


Thje  system  is  far  from  peculiar  to  the  Tredegar  Compa 
The  obviow.  evil  of  it  is,  that  those  who  pay  have  not  the 
control  over  the  management  of  the  fund  they  contribute  to,  ai 
inasmuch  as  the  employer  causes  the  school  to  be  c 
his  own  views,  a  portion  of  the  contributors  to  it  are  sure  to  fe 
aggrieved.      No  account  is  rendered  to  the  men,  and  the  surplus 
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money  may  go  to  the  payment  of  a  Church  minister,  the  maji 
of  the  workmen  being  Dissenters,  or  it   may  be  pocketed  by 
firm,  and  become  a  source  of  clandestine  profit  to  I  he  employer, 
without  any  possibility  of  detection.     It  has  a  tendency,  moreover, 
to  make  the  schoolmaster  independent  of  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren ;   he  is  dependent  solely  on  the  employer,  who  is  general  K 
too  much  occupied  to  give  heed  to  the  grievances  or  complaints  of 
the  parents.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  admit,  that,  these 
schools  ore  among  the  best  in  the  district. 

In  all  these  CUTS  the  fund  thus  collected  has  been  entered  as 
"  subscription."  There  were  instances  in  which  ii  *aa  not  very 
ca>y  to  ascertain  the  exact  facts,  and  having  no  power  to  enforce 
any  information  which  wns  not  willingly  given.  I  regret  that  my 
report  on  this  head  is  not  so  ample  as  I  could  wish  to  make  it. 
I  fed  it  my  duty,  however,  lo  state  my  conviction,  that  the  work- 
men do  not  derive  an  equivalent  for  ihe  fund  usually  raised  from 
their  wages,  and  lo  which  ihey  are  compelled  to  pay.  The  ays 
of  a  compulsory  payment,  wider  proper  regulations,  is  one  which  I 
should  be  averse  to  condemn  too  nastily.  It  may,  in  many  C 
prove  the  only  efficient  means  of  procuring  a  maintenance  for  a 
good  school;  the  workmen  would  scarcely  maintain  it  adequately 
if  left  to  themselves,  and  the  masters  are  unquestionably  as  little 
likely  to  do  it  for  them.  The  only  desideratum  seems  to  be  that 
the  money  should  be  properly  applied  and  accounted  for,  and  that 
the  men  themselves  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  surplus,  if 
there  were  any.  The  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  compulsory 
00  the  employers  to  have  the  children  educated  before  they  employ 
them,  and  if  so,  it  may  be  expedient  that  the  means  of  doing  so 
should  exist.  At  present,  more  monev  than  enough  is  paid  in 
these  establishments  by  the  people,  and  the  end  is  not  answered. 

Endowments  are  not  very  numerous.  There  is  a  richly  endowed 
school  called  the  Blue  School,  at  Caprleon,  of  which  the  income  is 
•iinl  to  be  considerable  ;  but  as  one  of  the  teachers  wrote  to  one  of  my 
assist  an  <8j  after  having  given  information  on  the  subject,  begging 
to  withdraw  it,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  state  the  amount.  It 
is.  mOTeOTeTj  a  school  almost  wholly  remove*]  from  the  mining 
district.  I  allowed  it  to  be  included  in  the  returns  with  the  other 
Cacrleon  schools,  simply  because  there  are  works  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood at  which  children  are  employed,  and  I  was  anxious  to 
exclude  no  portion  of  the  field  which  partakes,  however  remotely, 
of  the  mining  character, 

The  following  abstract,  though  imperfect  for  the  reasons  stated, 
will  afford  to  your  Lordships  a  fair  notion  of  the  relative,  as  well 
as  aggregate,  means  of  maintenance  f*ir  existing  schools  :— 
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Five  of  the  schools  are  not  included  in  this  estimate,  the  income 
iin  having  been  ascertained.  It  is  not  lo  be:  lamented  that  lliu  is 
so,  for  these  schools  happen  to  have  very  much  larger  incomes 
than  the  others,  and  would  have  swollen  the  average  so  as  to  make 
it  no  index  to  the  truth.  It  comprises,  however,  schools  having 
[iconics  from  bl.  to  000/.  per  annum. 

A>  the  subscription*  include  some  of  the  per  rentage  levied  upon 
the  waged  of  the  workmen  at  the  iron-works,  and  as  the  school 
pence  consist  exclusively  of  their  own  payments,  it  follows  that 
two-thirds  at  least.it'  nut  a  far  larger  proportion,  of  the  sum  spent 
oo  education  in  tfiis  district  is  paid  by  the  people  themselves,  and 
that  very  little  is  due  to  the  benevoleuca  of  the  rich. 

The   amount   of  the  money  subtracted   from  the  wages  of  the 
workmen  is  by  no  means  ascertained  or  included  to  its  full  extent, 
nor  is  it   ascertainable;  it  would   fluctuate,  moreover,  with  every 
vicissitude  of  trade,  even  if  it  were  euiircly  applied  to  the  support 
of  the  schools;   but  it  is  not   uufrequeutly  mixed   with  funds  for 
ther  objects. 
I  m;iy,  perhaps,  be  allowed   to  remark,  how  little  die  wealth  or 
poverty  uf  a  district  practically  affects  the  quality  or  extent  of  the 
ucalion   given   to  its  poor.      My   inquiry   has   now   eiubi 
erhaps  the  very  poorest  and  the  very  wealthiest  districts  ill  the 
iugdom.     The  people  can  scarcely  exist  on  less  than  they  receive 
bf  their  labour  in  South  Cardiganshire,  nor  have  their  ample 
the  means  oi'  paying  them  more;   in  the   mining  district  oi  Mon- 
outhshiiv,  large  fortunes  are  being  rapidly  accumulated,  and  in 
>w,  if  any  spheres  oi  industry,  are  higher  wages  given.     In  both 
education  neglected.      It   is  often  said  that  the  people  will  Bull- 
ate  themselves  if  they  hai'd  the  means:  the  means  will  never  be 
ore  abundant  than  in  Monmouthshire,  and  there  is,  according  to 
11  accounts,  a  decrease  of  education  there. 
The  school-houses  are  better  in  this  district  than  in  Midland 
"ales.     There  are  some  very  good  ones,  and  several  tolerably 
daptcd  to  their  purpose, 

The   following  abstract   will  show   the  relative  number   ui 
ifterent  classes  of  schools,  and  their  condition : — 
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In  very  few  of  these  schools  is  there  sufficient  solidity  and 
capacity  of  structure,  or  site  enough,  together  with  apparatus,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  improved  systems  of  instruction. 
The  return  above  made  is  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  the 
school  is  designed. 

Very  capacious  and  excellent  buildings  exist  at  Court-y-bella, 
Newport,  Pontypool,  Pontnewynydd,  Abersychan,  and  Machen  ; 
but  the  majority  are  held  in  private  rooms,  or  rooms  attached  to 
buildings  not  originally  built  for  the  purpose.  At  Pontypool,  the 
Dissenters  are  building  large  rooms  for  the  British  and  Foreign 
school,  held,  when  I  was  there,  in  a  room  at  Pontnewynydd. 
School  buildings  are  not  the  greatest  want  in  this  district,  though 
several  new  ones,  and  much  improvement  of  those  which  exist, 
would  be  requisite  to  an  efficient  education  of  all  those  whom  it  is 
desirable  to  educate. 

The  apparatus  and  books  are  generally  insufficient.     Galleries 
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and  play-grounds,  for  instance,  very  seldom  exist;  and  even  the 
minor  apparatus  is  supplied  only  in  a  few  of  the  best  schools. 

The  teachers  are  not  only  generally  untrained,  but  they  are  Ire-  rri 
quently  persons  who  arc  wholly  Unfitted,  as  regards  previous  orcu-  oea" 
pntion  and  habits  of  life,  for  the  delicate:  and  complex  functions  of 
ffieienl  teacher  and  trainer. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  their  previous  employment.     Of 
the  whole  number  of   127  teachers,  there  were  3  labourers,   1  pri- 
vate assistant  in  a  school,  1    accountant   and   mineral  survc\ 
farmers,  1  merchant's  clerk,  3  coimting-linuce  elerits,  9  Undents, 

1  bricklayer,  1  cxciscofficer,  1  Independent  minister,  13  in  school, 

2  miners,  1  blacksmith,  I  gardener,  1  carpenter,  2 cabinet-makers, 
1  gentleman'3  servant,  1  currier,  1  shopman,  1  stationer,  3  grocer?;, 
1  sugar  planter,  1  tailor,  1  architect,  1  carver,  2  shopkeepers,  1 
sailor;  14  dressmakers,  4  servants,  1  in  a  draper's  shop.  7  house- 
keepers, 1  teacher  in  a  school,  5  sempstresses.  1  baker,  1  lodging- 
house  keeper,   I  butcher's   wife,   1    lady's-maid,  1  labourer's  wile, 

3  milliners,  1  dealer  in  earthenware;  and  28,  some  men,  some 
women,  who  had  had  no  occupations  of  any  kind. 

The  remarks  I  have  already  made  to  your  Lordships  with  §J5SS£,iJJ 
regard  to  the  schools  of  Midland  Walr*,  and  the  character  of  the 
instruction  given,  apply  with  nearly  equal  force  to  the  generality  v 
of  the  schools  of  this  district,  and  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeal 
them.  There  is  a  larger  proportion  of  tolerably  good  schools,  that 
is  to  say,  in  which  elementary  instruction  is  well  given,  but  in  by 
far  the  greater  number  oven  this  is  not  effectually  done.  A*  re- 
gards training,  or  mind  teaching,  it  exists  only  inoneor  two soboOls, 
and  there*  owing  to  the  short  iu  sas  of  tin*  stay  of  the  children  ai  n 
the  older  classes  alone.      The  whole  system  I  bougu  It  won 

designed  in  imparl  instrumental  education  .done,  mil  actual  educa- 
tion; in   other   words,  to  supply  the  mind   with   tools,   but  not  to 
loach  their  use;    to  supply  the  externals  of  mental  power  without 
exercise  of  the  mind  itself,     The  understanding  of  ninety  percent 
of  the  children  who  pass  through  those  schools  ia  just  as  little  no 
proved  or  informed  as  when  they  entered  it.     There  is  the  same 
hook-lnljour  and  rote-labour  as  in  Wales,  with  th    Bamo   itter  in- 
activity of  mind.     Thef  is   the  same  absence  of  thought   andot 
desire  to  be  taught  to  think.      Schooling  is  desired  simply  bees 
it  is  deemed  n  stepping-stone  to  gain,  and  B1  meana  (oadvaneen 
in  life.     On  that  account  is  i|  afcne sought  fur.     The  Bible  is  uni- 
versally read   in  the  day-schools,  both  great   and  small.     Little 
children  are  found  stammering  through  the  Pentateuch  or  the  Re> 
relations,  who  might  be  reading  the  Koran  with   equal  profit.      I 
found  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  Scripture  history  and  docti 
almost  as  dense  as  in  Wales.     The  Bible  is  read  as  ■■    read! 
evcrotsr)  and  seldom  with  any  attempt,  at  a  comprehension 
meaning  in  day-schools. 

The  mcchamcalarts  of  education  are,  on  the  whole,  bollci  taugi 
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than  I  had  been  led  to  expect ;  and,  considering  the  short  time  the 
childrea  stay  in  school,  they  certainly  attain  as  much  facility  ia 
reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  ; 
and  I  can  perfectly  understand  a  person  who  fancies  this  is  educa- 
tion, giving  a  favourable  rather  than  an  unfavourable  report  of  what 
is  effected  with  scholars  whose  average  stay  at  school  very  slightly 
exceeds  a  year. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  notes  I  took  in  several  schools 
which  I  inspected  may  furnish  your  Lordships  with  some  notion  of 
the  general  character  of  the  different  classes  of  schools,  and  with 
illustrations  of  the  instruction  given  in  this  district: — 

rcmof  u-      Tho  following  Table  sums  up  the  results  of  the  inquiry  into  the 

SpS*"*'  deiails  of  discipline  and  system : — 
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Tke  Town  Schools,  Pontypool. — I  visited  these  schools  on  the  12th 
of  March.  The  boys'  school  did  not  impress  me  very  favourably.  I 
found  great  noise  prevailing.     The  monitors  were  either  teaching  mono- 
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s\lt:.Mes  to  very  yonnq  children,  or  were  screaming  questions  out  of  a 
catechism  about  Scripture  history  and  sacred  writer*,  which,  ns  many  as 
could,  answered  at  the  pitch  of  their  voices.  There  is  a  gallery  at  the 
end  of  this  school,  in  which  I  requested  that  the  children  mi^ht  he 
ranged ;  a  class  of  the  girls  was  also  brought  from  the  girls'  Bchoo!. 
There  were  -13  boys,  of  whom  '25  were  of  the  first  clues,  and  34  girls, 
of  whom  15  were  of  the  first  class.  Both  of  the  first  classes  read  in  the 
Tegument  very  fluently,  but  none,  I  thought,  with  expression  ;  the  tone 
and  style  of  reading  was  a  near  approach  lo  shouting.  k'AlC  master  did 
not  show  the  children  how  to  read  better  himself,  but  told  one  of  the  boys 
once  lo  imitute  another  boy  who  had  read  the  rcrsc  correctly,  hut  without 
nny  emphasis  or  impressive  iutouuiion  o£ voice.  I  mention  this  incidcit, 
because  it  is  a  Bpeeimenof  the  standard  atone  aimed  at.  In  one  instance 
the  nmster  corrected  a  boy,  who  had  pronounced  shewed  us  showed;  he 
told  him  it  was  pronounced  shoo-ed  ;  the  boy  repented  his  former  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word,  and  wus  told  by  the  master  to  sit  down,  and  not 
to  read  again  to-day,  as  a  punishment.  He  then  mudc  them  iDlfCr 
question*,  put  in  the  usual  way,  »n  the  subject  of  the  chapter  itself,  in 
turns.  The  7th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  wns  selected  by  the 
master.  The  Testament  given  to  mc  was  thumbed  quite  black  ot  that 
place.  Most  of  the  questions  put  by  the  master  and  by  myself  were  very 
fairly  answered  by  n  few  of  the  girls  and  hoys  in  each  of  the  first  oil  - 
bj  [Oof  each  at  the  outside.  The  ability  and  information  evinced  by 
some  few  of  these  children  were  very  satisfactory  and  pleasing.  It  was 
far  otherwise  with  thereat  of  the  school.  Out  of  18gnla  in  the  firM  and 
second  classes,  only  one  knew  what  "  perceive"  meant.  Very  few  even 
of  the  hi  slier  children,  and  none  of  the  lower,  knew  the  meaning  of 
"  object,"  "preserve;"  and  one  of  the  beet  informed  of  the  girls  tail 
11  civilized"  meant  Christian.  In  spelling,  most  of  the  children  were 
proficient.  The  few  elder  childreu  were  able  to  answer  very  simple 
general  questions,  and  a  few  on  the  elements  of  geography  ;  tlie  grent 
bulk  of  the  school  were  ignorant  of  the  large  towns  of  England,  and  their 
products.  Three  only  knew  of  Leeds,  4  of  Sheffield,  6  of  Manchester, 
and  none  of  Macclesfield.  The  second  class  thought  Ireland  was  in 
Africa,  and  that  in  Turkey,  Scotland,  Spurn,  mid  Canada,  the  people 
were  black.  Several  equally  absurd  guesses  were  made.  1 
is  well  supplied  with  funds,  and  there  ore  maps  and  prints  of  animals 
hung  up  aloft  on  the  wall,  with  very  little  appearance  of  being  used.  I 
found  the  children  gcnerully  very  backward  in  arithmetic.  The  copy- 
books in  both  schools  were  good.  My  general  impression  of  this  n  hoi  I 
is,  that  a  few  clever  children  are  well  taught;  that  the  answers  which 
have  raised  the  reputation  of  the  school  in  the  examinations  which  occa- 
sionally tnke  place  are  almost  exclusively  made  by  15  or  20  chill 
and  that  tin-  education  of  the  rest  is  much  neglected.  I  think  the  system, 
moreover,  of  teaching  defective,  and  that  oral  instruction,  for  which  the 
gallery  affords  the  means,  is  very  imperfectly  practised.  The  children 
sung  very  nicely.  I  cannot  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  school  without 
mentioning  the  cleanliness  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  girls,  which  sti 
me  ns  being  ■«•  .-ry  superior  to  that  of  the  boys  v,;r>  few  of  whom  had  clean 

The  Hev.  Mr.  Dnvies  ta*es  much  interest  in  these  eel- 
arc  in  connexion   with  the  Church.    Mr.  Han  bury  Leigh,  the  \mv 
Lieutenant,  is  one  of  the  chief  promoter!. 

3  p 
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Mr.  Jirovn's  Priests  Sekoct,  Pontffk  <  I  —Tin*  is  a  private 
kept  by  a  poor  but  intelligent  mnn  and  his  wife,  in  the  common  tool 
their  suiull  house.  32  children  were  J^^c^e^lt  on  the  day  of  my  visit. 
Thej  were  of  all  ages  from  two  years  to  16.  There  was  nothing  more 
than  a  few  benches  and  a  table  by  way  of  school  furniture.  The  woman 
hud  a  young  child  in  her  arms,  and  divided  her  attention  between  the 
dinner  on  the  fire  and  the  performance  of  her  maternal  duties.  The 
only  instruction  given  was  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  which  was 
done  according  to  the  old  system.  Several  of  the  children  were  lew 
long  rows  of  spelling.     In  ciphering,  two  or  three  had  made  respectable 

Cgrees  ;  the  copy-hooks  wctc  creditable;  and,  seeing  thnt  the  master 
i  no  conception  of  any  improved  system  of  teaching,  his  papilfl  did 
Mm  credit.  He  assured  me  that  the  parents  of  the  children  were  per- 
fectly indifferent,  to  education,  and  that  they  came  less  when  trcdi 
good,  and  went  away  to  work  before  they  had  made  any  sufficient  pro- 
gress*. He  had  an  adult  school,  attended  by  about  20  person*,  in  ftc 
evenings;  chiefly  to  learn  arithmetic  and  writing.  This  school  was  ■ 
very  favourable  specimen  of  its  class. 

Mr.   William**  $  PorUenewydd  Schools. — These  schools  are   in   DOH- 
i  with  the  iron-works  of  Mr.  Williams,  ofSnaichwood.  Pontenev 
They  are  held  in  a  very  large  and  substantially-built  achool-r 
a  gallery  in  a  separate  side-room,  which  opens  out  of  the  sch 
nod  would  afford  every  facility  for  the  excellent  plan  suggested  1> 
Masseley,  in  his  Report  on  the  Midland  District,  for  drafting  sections  o 
the  school  into  a  claBs-room,  fitted  up  for  gallery  instruction.     It  is  much 
to  be  lamented  that,  although  the  manager  of  the  school  is  zealous  for 
education,  and  presents  a  complete  exception  to  the  general  indiffi 
of  iron-masters  on  the  subject  of  education,  lie  has  neglected  and  undrr- 
rates  the  numifeM  advantages  for  which  his  building  presents  unusual 
i  LcUities.     The  gallery  is  not  used,  there  being  no  stove  or  grate  in  the 
fire -place  ;  although  it  is  alone  wauling  in  order  tocomplclethisdcM 
addition  to  an  establishment  which  is  a  credit  to  its  promoters  bo 
example  to  the  neighbourhood.     I  have  met  with  none  equally  fifth 
or  on  n  more  liberal  scale,  in  this  county.      The  schoolmaster  is  a  p 
Of  Considerable  ability,  and    1   am  enabled  to  speak  m  decided  tci  I 
his  energy  and  the  success  of  his  iustmction.     lie  bus  nearly  all  lbs 
same  disadvantages  in  shortness  of  stay  and  out-door  contamination 
COtlteod  srlth  ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  found  the  first  chiss  very  far  ad\ 
in  comparison  with  other  schools,  and  I  took  pains  to  test  the  information 
Of  the  younger  boys  in  a  very  Iarj;c  class  which  I  examined,  and  1  found 
them  all  satisfactorily  taught,  a?*  fur  as  the  appliances  placed  at  die 
;  aj  the  master  permitted.     I  have  already  mentioned  one  ilefi 
in  the  disuse  of  gallery  instruction,  and  the  comparative  inefficiency 
oral  lessons. 

TtiP  Abersychftn^  or    Urithh    Iron    Company's   School. —  I 
these  schools  ou  the  29th  of  March.     They  are  held  in  a  very  substeatij 
and  sightly  building,  on  the  premises  of  the  Company-     The  to 

1  achow  appeared  to  be  an  amiable  and  deiei  ring  man;  hecomplai 
us  usual,  of  the  short  time  the  children  remained  at  school,  and  the 

J  which  they  went  to  the  works.      The  first  class  of  boy6  read  (In 
2nd  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Kings.     They  rend  in  the  usual  s)i< 


; 


tWIllgfag  lone  of  voice,  and  without  any  apparent  instruction  in  modu- 
lation or  expression.  Some  of  the  elder  children  in  the  first 
answered  elementary  question*  in  Scripture  very  pleasingly.  The 
muster  had  previously  questioned  them  in  some  recondite  minutiu,  nifill 
ns  how  old  Saul  wns  when  he  was  anointed,  ft  sitniiin^  without  much 
success.  I  found  that  the  elder  boys  had  a  good  general  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  prophecies;  the  distinct  objects  of  the  different  diapenBatinns  ; 
the  nature  and  character  of  parables  and  miracles,  Sec.  Their  knowledge 
of  geography  wns  very  deficient,  although  several  excellent  maps  hung 
on  the  walla  of  the  school.  None  of  them  could  tell  me  what  sea  hounds 
Prussia  on  the  north,  and  only  half-a-doxen  had  any  notion  of  the  names 
of  the  large  towns  in  England  or  the  capitals  of  Europe.  They  spelled 
very  indifferently;  the  easy  words  were  alone  spelled  with  accuracy ;  the 
e'eand  is,  in  perceive,  believe,  Ac,  pTOsled  them  sadly.  Theft  knowledge 
of  the  language  was  singularly  defective,  although  the  majority  do  n  rt 
speak  Wclsli  nt  home.  Of  the  first  close,  some  of  them  thought  the 
ffovd  ''observe"  meant  tu  obey  ;  10,  to  love  God  ;  and  10,  to  take  □ 
According  to  my  usmd  practice  in  these  cases,  where  I  have  ram  fo 
lUspeet  gross  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  wordi,  I  put  To  ea£h  child 
tmtaiim  the  question,  What  dues  to  observe  menu?  Is  it  to  obey,  to 
take  notice  of,  or  to  love  God  ?  I  mark  the  reply  of  each  in  my  note- 
book. None  of  the  second  class  knew  the  meaning  of  41  observe,"  or 
"demand  ;"  which  they  guessed,  meant  To  do  BDtbiBg  ;  others,  to  serve 
God  ;  and  one  thought  it  meant  to  be  good.  Writing  and  arii'n 
wove  better  uttended  to, 


fiittfa  I md  /{•ijirlutiuus  fur  llie  Arm  British  Iron  Company'^  Sehvol 
at  Abenu/i'ltriii. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Abersulun 

I,  held  ut  the  office  of  the  New  British  Iron  Company,  u:i  the 

30th  May,  1845, 
Resolved-  -That  the  New  British  Iron  Company's  School  is  cstnhii 

lor  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  the  children  of  thcit    workmen   a 

:,  Tcligtoiis,  mora],  and  suitable  education;  and  that  It  shall  he 
governed  according  to  the  following  Rules  and  Regulations: — 
I.  — The  children  eligible  to   be  admitted  nre  the  following,  Mtd 
take  precedence  in  the  order  they  arc  arranged; — 
Children  of  parents  working  in  the  works; 

Children  having   lost  their  parents,  who  died  in  the  Company's 
employ,  and  who  are  supported  by  brother?,  or  other  Wl 
employed  in  the  works ; 
Children  of  parents  who  died  in  the  Company's  employ,  bttf  who 
have  no  relatival  employed  in  the  works. 
H- — That  the  school  ahull  be  opened  and  closed,  morning  and  evening, 
with  prayer  and  hymn;  and  the  Uiblc  ahull  be  the  only  tc\ 
religions  instruction. 

111. — That  the  children  shall  attend  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  mon 
and  go  to  dinner  at  twelve ;  return  at  two  o'c'nclc ;   ami  break  up  n 
day  ut  five,  from  the  first  day  of  March  to  the  first  day  of  October,  and 
nt  four  o'clock  from  the  tint  day  of  Octuber  to  ttkB  lir.-t  day  of  March. 

IV.— That  every  child  must  attend  achuul  with  hands  and  face  clenn, 
nud  hair  combed ;  and  in  case  this  rule  is  not  attended  to,  the  master 
and  mistress  nre  required  to  tend  them  home. 
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V.— That  children,  after  being  admitted,  must  attend  the  school  rega- 
larly;  but  in  case  they  do  not,  a  report  to  that  effect  must  he  made  by 
tin:   inasLcr  mid  mistress,  and  delivered  into  the  Company's  Office  I 
Saturday.      That  the  parent  or  parents  of  the  children  absenting  them- 
selves must  be  called  upon  by  two  or  more  of  the  members  of  the  cornn. 
and  admonished.      It'  the  irregularity  continues  after  this,  the  chil 
may  be  suspended  or  dismissed  from  the  school,  at  the  discretion  ol  the 
committee,  and  not  to  be  re-admitted  without  in  order  from  them. 

VI. — Parents  are  not  to  interfere  with  the  schoolmaster  or  mistress  in 
consequence  of  any  correction  which  they  may,  in  discharge  of  their  I 
imlut  upon  the  children.  If  they  consider  unnecessary  severity  has 
used,  they  must  complain  to  the  committee,  who  will  make  inquiry 
into  it,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  the  case  may  require.  Any  inter- 
ference contrary  to  this  regulation  will  occasion  the  immediate  expulsion 
of  the  child  or  children. 

VII. — That  the  schoolmaster  and  mistress  keep  a  list  of  all  the  chil- 
dren, w'v.\\  the  name?  of  their  parents,  and  their  occupations,  and  n 
daily  account  of  their  attendance,  in  a  booh  to  be  provided  for  th:it 
purpose. 

VIII. — That  the  children  be  dismissed  from  school  in  classes,  with  a 
short  interval  between  each  ;  and  ench  class  to  be  attended  b\  tbc 
monitor  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school. 

IX.- — That  a  monthly  report  be  made  by  the  master  and  mistress  of 
iicral  conduct  of  the  children,  and  of  any  irregularity  no! 
prised  in  these  regulations.     That  the  said  report  be  Bent  iu  to  the  Now 
British   Iron  Company's  office,  on  the  last  Saturday  in  each   ci 
month;  and  that  n  meeting  of  the  committee  be  held  on  the  first 
tiny  of  tbc  following  month,  it  twelve  o'clock,  at  the  aforesaid  New 
British  Iron  Company  s  office. 

X.—  That  the  holidays  for  the  yesr  shall  be  five  weeks,  and  tnVe  place 
as  follows : — 

Two  weeks  at  Christmas; 
Three  days  at  Easter  ; 
Three  days  at  Whitsuntide; 
Two  weeks  at  Midsummer; 
XI. — That  two  children  out  of  each  school  shall  be  appointed  In 
mott«T  and  mistress  weekly  to  sweep  the  rooms  doily.     Thai  the  said 
rooms  shall  be  washed  every  fortnight,  ami  the  windows  cleaned;  fend 
thai  .'*/.  per  nnnum  be  allowed  for  doing  the  same,  including  In 
flannels,  sonp,  Ac. 

XII.— That  neither  the  master  nor  mistress  shall,  on  any  consideration 
whatever,  employ  'lie  children,  without  their  parent  or  parent.**'  consent, 
to  Carry  coal  into  their  house,  nor  manure  into  their  garden,  nor  miy 
nihil    description  uf  work  not  comprised  in  these  regulation-, 
the  parents*  consent  during  school  hoars. 

XIII. — That  no  children  in  whose  family  there  exists  any  infectious 
disease  shall  be  permitted  to  attend  the  school  till  it  shall  be  pronounced 
:  r  them  to  do  m>  by  the  medical  ollicer  of  the  works  for  the  time 
being. 

VlV. — That  any  child  absent  after  the  time  for  opening  the  school 
shall  he  kept  in,  by  the  master  or  mistress,  to  learn  sum.:  Icisun,  lm   (he 
length  of  time  after  school  hours. 
XV.— That  it   i*  also  desirable  thm  the  ladies    Of   the    Al 
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district  and  neighbourhood  be  invited  to  pay  periodical  visits  to  the  i 
school,  fur  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  needle  and  other  »uik 
belonging  lo  their  department. 

XVI. — That  the  girls  be  taught  tome  work  of  industry,  such  ns  knit- 
ting,  straw-platting,  snd  plain  needlework ;  or  any  other  branch  of 
industrial  lubour  the  ladies  may  suggest,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
committee. 

XVU. — That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  these  regulations,  any 
four  members  of  the  committee  shall  form  a  quorum,  and  their  decision 
shall  be  final.  The  meetings  to  take  place  in  the  office  of  the  New 
British  I  run  Company. 

William  Woon,  Cfiriinmw  of  (he  Coih/n)iir>\ 

'I  he  British  School  at  PviUncwctn/dd. — This  large  school,  which  is 
calculated  to  do  much  good,  when  I  visited  it,  was  held  in  n  low  mid 
inconveniently  crowded  room.  The  muster  appeared  to  me  a  person  of 
capacity,  who,  both  in  the  want  of  sufficient  apparatus  and  in  the 
fluctuating  stay  of  his  scholars,  hnd  very  great  disadvantages  to  encounter. 
Some  of  the  children  who  had  been  longest  in  the  school  evinced  the 
fruitl  of  good  instruction,  but  a  large  proportion,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
were  extremely  ignorant.  The  singing  was  very  good.  When  this 
school  is  housed  in  its  new  building,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  much 
improved.  In  the  estimate  of  the  acquirements  of  the  scholars  attached 
to  the  account  of  it  in  the  Appendix,  only  8  are  entered  as  reading;  with 
tliu-ncv  and  expression.  It  was  suggested  to  me  that  either  this  was  too 
low  mi  estimate  ot  that  my  standard  was  too  high.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  I 
consider  that  this  classification  excludes  nil  children  who  do  no  mure  than 
read  correctly  with  proper  attention  to  punctuation.  1  think  they  are 
included  in  the  category  of *'  reading  with  ease.**  Kxpresaive  r« 
means  the  highest  order  of  reading:  so,  at  least,  I  have  considered  it. 
[  may  remark,  however,  that  in  very  (en  cases  have  1  felt  that  this 
estimate  and  classification  of  scholars  according  to  acquirement  could  be 
usefully  given.  Unless  a  personal  CXI 'munition  of  each  child  were  made, 
it  is  not  possible  to  speak  with  any  confidence  of  their  individual 
iiciency ;  and  as  in  my  Lords'  [uitrucuona  and  in  the  Schedules  supplied 

for  our  use,  such  details  were  not  imperatively  required,  I  have  gem  rally 

refrained  from  giving  them,  owing  lo  the  great  difficulty  and  expenditure 

of  time  which  it  would  have  entailed  to  do  it  accurately. 

nt-y-Glo  School. — Then  schooll  (one  for  bora  and  line  for  f  iris) 
are  held  in  a  school-house,  built  for  the  purpore  by  the  Messrs.  Bsiley, 
ul  o  own  these  irou-woilcs.  The  hoys*  school  was  badly  conduct* 
as  I  believe  the  master  is  to  be  shortly  removed,  it  is  scarcely  of  use  to 
enter,  into  any  detail  as  to  tlie  present  state  of  things,  i  uaminedthe 
children  of  both  schools  in  the  presence  of  the  clergymen  of  the  district 
and  of  other  neighbouring  districts,  and  found  their  information  and 

icquircnientfl  somewhat  scanty.      The  girls   wire,  how  ever,  superior   to 
the  liuys. 

Ji'hniiti   liott-tcorhtt  Srhcofo. — These  schools  are  conducted  on  the 
Lancasterian  principle,  but  certainly  not  very  eflrctunlly  at  present. 
'I  lie  schools  are,  however,  newly  built  and  established,  and  may  in  | 
i  mined   children    in  vaoh  school,  and  found  them  u.t  re  than  Ul 

backward.     The  vecal  niutic  was  vciy  good* 
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In  few,  if  any,  of  the  schools  is  there  any  Idea  thai  n  is  desirable  to  do 
leach  Tending,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic.     A  dell 
the  examination  in  each  Baboo]  would  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the  woe 

p  results. 

Court- y-bclla   School. — I   visited    this   school   on   the  afternoon  of 
March  31st,  accompanied  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Mynyddvslwyn* 
It  wus  established  and  is  chiefly  maintained  by  Sir  Thomas   Phi 
who  has  ltir^e  coal-mines  in  the  immediate  neighboutlw 0  1.      Ine  ex- 
ertions of  ran  truly  benevolent  man  in  the  cause  of  education  ar. 
known,   nnd    this   school   is  worthy  of  its  author.      It  is  a  handsome 
building,  standing  on  the  bank   ui"  the  deep  ravine   which  skirts   the 
tnim-rottd  to  Tredegar,      [t  consists  of  three  spacious  rooms,  of  which  the 
two  outer  ones  contain  galleries.     Neither  the  master  nor  the  mistress 
were  in  the  school  when  we  entered ;  they  both  came  shortly,  and  the  two 
first  ellipses  were   marshalled  in  one  of  the  galleries  for  cxaniiu  < 
They  read  indifferently,  hut  the  first  claw  and  a  few  of  the  second  class 
answered  questions  in  Scripture  history  and  doctrines  remarkably  well. 
Tin  \  id-. i  u<:  [intted  themselves  very  fairly  in  arithmetic  and  geogri 
I  was  not  able  to  examine  the  lower  classes,  but  I  believe  that  they  »crc 
not  nearly  so  proficient.     The  master  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  person  of 
considerable  ability. 

British  S'rh'iiil,  Mo}nirfdij<i!it'i/n%  fimr  Blackwood. — ThiaBclnul-' 
is  newly  built  and  very  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  I  cannot  any  that  1 
was  much  pleated  with  the  instruction  given.  The  boys  I  examined 
knew  little  or  nothing,  nnd  the  gills,  though  perfectly  able  to  gu  through 
a  set  of  answer*  when  catechised  by  the  mistress,  were  unable  to  reply  la 
very  simple  ipiestions  put  by  me.  The  reading  was  very  tolerable, 
but  there  is  little  appearance  of  any  mental  instruction  whatever.  Uf 
arithmetic,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  they  were  wretchedly  ignorant ,  the 
girls  seemed  to  know  little  or  nothing  uf  it.  The  COpy-rjoou  shown  in 
me  were  very  creditable.     The  girls  were  taught  sewingto  guod  purpose. 

BUM    8chd6t>   <  TIlC  only  day-school,   except  dame-schools,   in  this 

S Irish,  was  held  temporarily  in  a  little  chapel  belonging  to  the  Wa 
lethudisis,  although  it  professes  to  he  a  Church  school.     It  is 

men  of  the  country  schools.      The  master  is  h  poor  cripple,  bat  u 

of  I  mc  capacity.     A  few  children  were  scattered  about  the  chapel : 

IB  i    ild  read  in  the  Bible,  but  9  could  scarcely  rc.nl  ai  all.      Is  usual, 

the  mechanical  art  o(  rend i in?  nnd  writing  were  nil  that  were  taught, 

except  a  little  arithmetic.     The  children  knew  very  little  of  the  meaning 

uimig.     They  had  just  been   reading  the  Psalms,  which  th 
With  more  ease  than  usual.     Several  uf  them  thought  that  David  lived 
eft  t  Christ,  and  one  or  two  believed  that  Christ  will  never  come  I 
and  thrse  or  four  only  had   any  notion  of  the  doctrine*  of  aah 
^  ill  a  few  exceptions,  the  words  they  rend  conveyed  no  notion  to  their 

n  adi  wbetevt  r.     Pour  thought "  defend"  meant  "  to  pray ;"  1 1  thought 
1 u  Bard 'meant  •■  to  reel,"  and  four  only  gave  its  meaning.    They  spell 

much  worse  th&u  usual.      Two  .n,U  ipell  ••  rough"  rightly,  and  the  res' 

all  spelt  it  "  ruil."     [u  arithmetic  they  bad  made  more  ad  vanoe.    O  i 
in  the  Cube  Koot,  S  in  the  Rule  of  Three,  i  in  the  Compound  Be 
incow-rjoolpsi  Of  all  ordinary  I  navcelyavei 

thought  the)  were  living  in  Urice,  and  5  in  Wale  .    Thean«w< 
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w  which  is  the  largest  town  in  England  ?M  were  ■  Bristol,  Wales,  Mon- 
i!K  •utliahiTC*  antl  America.1'  One  only  said  London.  Seven  though*  there 
were  IB  weeks  in  u  \  ear,  ami  one  only  said  52,  which  several  said  wt*  Wrong, 
but  they  had  never  heard  hnwmutiy  there  were.  My  impression,  never- 
theless, was  that  the  muter  had  ability  which  may  be  turned  to  betttl 
account.     At  prOMOl   It  is  nut  expected  that  the  minds  of  his  ar.\, 

ild  be  instructed,  and  of  comae,  it  is  not  attempted.  The  curate  of 
this  (Htrish  hud  service  to  perform,  and,  consequently,  could  iml  I  AH* 
puny  me  to  the  school;  he  mentioned  that  a  better  "building  *U  in 
contemplation. 

Trrdeytir  Town-schools, — Mr.  Horn  fray  has  bad  the.  discretion  and 
good  sense  to  select  an  able  master  fur  this  school.  It  would  have 
required  Bcrcrnt  hours  to  have  inspected  it  thoroughly.  I  paid  it  two 
visits.  It  is  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  a  very  Urge  room,  well  lighted  and 
warmed.  The  school  is  conducted  on  the  monitorial  system.  It  con* 
mined  a  large  number  of  boys.  I  examined  three  or  four  classes,  and 
found  more  proficiency  than  in  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  schools  1  have  seen. 
The  higher  classes  possessed  a  very  good  general  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  spelling  they  excelled.  In  arithmetic  I  found  the  first 
class  very  fairly  taught,  and  some  of  the  boys  had  attained  much  power 
of  calculation ;  they  were  not,  however,  beyond  practice,  with  a  few 
exceptions.  The  second  and  lower  classes  were  very  backward  in 
arithmetic,  few  could  work  more,  than  a  Simple  Multiplication  sum,  and 
many  of  them  woikeil  one  incorrectly.  Simple  questions  in  general 
knowledge,  elementary  history,  and  the  outlines  of  geography,  were 
answered  very  fairly  by  the  higher  clusses.  A  Urge  number  of  the 
younger  children  were  learning  to  read  and  write,  and  no  further  progress 
had  been  made  with  them.  I  tried  the  fust  class  with  writing  from 
Eon  :  very  few  children  can  do  this,  even  in  the  best  school**,  and 
Mowing  is  the  result  of  the  trial  1  made: — The  sentence  given  Ml 
this,— "The  horse  is  a  liable  animal,  of  the  description  called  quodi 
and  is  very  useful  to  man.  In  this  country  it  ia  only  to  he  sceti  in  its 
tame  state,  hut  in  many  parts  of  the  world  horses  arc  found  wild,  and  arc 
feeding  In  herds  of  400  or  500.*'  Out  of  15  boys,  rive  made  DO 
mistake  in  Writing  these  words,  one  made  1  mistake,  two  made  li,  three 
made  3|  two  made  5,  one  made  G,  and  one  mnde  7  mistakes.  Of  l>ur, 
the  hand-writing  was  very  good  ;  of  live,  good  ;  of  four,  tolerable  ;  rod 
of  two.  had.  The  copy  books  were  very  good,  nnd  gmr  evidence  of 
superior  instruction. 

There  is  also  a  girls'  school  and  an  infant  school  in  the  lame  building, 
which  arc  creditably  conducted.  These  schools  belong  to  the  Tredegar 
Iron  Company,  mid  are  supported  entirely  bl  the  money  deducted  for 
that  and  other  purposes  from  the  wages  of  the  workmen.  Much  dh- 
latUfacttan  was  expressed  at  the  children  being  compelled  t< 
Church  Sunday-school  though  many  of  the  parents  are  Diesel 
9  irnfl  of  ilit*  men  uie  therefore  compelled  to  pay  for  schooling  which  they* 
cannot  conscientiously  avail  themselves  of  for  their  children. 

Sirhvivrii  D'ni-'-vhuol. — This  school  belongs  to  the  Company,  and  is 
la-Id  in  a  long,  lu\i,  narrow    room.      The   children  Men  till  w  i\  J 
1  hey  sal  in  mpiare  classes,  and    were  all   reading  apparently    without 
nod  or  superintendence.     The  master  complained  thai   be  had  00 
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assistant.  It  WM  impracticable  to  question  much,  he  said,  and  nil  thai 
tlie  children  appeared  to  be  learning  was  the  mechanical  nrt  of  reatliii«r 
mid  writing.  They  read  in  the  Gospel.  The  attempts  to  nhtnin  An- 
swers were  not  successful.  To  the  qviestion,  'MYhat  rauBt  we  do  t«  In: 
saved  ?"  the  only  answers  were  H  10  li'.  e,  to  believe,  to  cry  out,  and  to 
None  Knew  what  a  parable  was  ;  7  only  knew  of  Christ,  1 1  ml 
of  12  did  niu  know  who  St.  Paid  was,  and  the  12th  said  he  was  a  Roman. 
Of  the  meaning  of  words  they  were  as  ignorant  a*  usual.  To  persecute, 
one  said,  meant  to  preach,  hut  none  could  set  him  right  They  bi 
tolerably  well.  Two  out  of  the  whole  school  were  in  the  Rule  o{  Three, 
12  in  Reduction  and  compound  rules,  and  24  in  the  common  rules. 
In  all  points  of  general  geographical  knowledge  they  were  ipt:  • 
norunt  Two  thought  the  people  in  Scotland  black,  and  two  white, 
i nd  was  part  of  Wales,  Ireland  o  town,  the  weeks  in  the  rear  were 
■  »,  50,  &c.  ;  none  knew  how  m.mv  there  were  but  one  boy  out  of  13. 
March  had  21  days.     Tlie  writing  was  indifferent. 

Newport  National-schools. — These  are  important  schools:  they  are 
handsomely  built,  and  consist  of  two  large  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  jii 
tlie  principal  street.  They  are  very  capacious,  lofty,  and  airy.  1 
visited  them  on  the  30th  of  March.  These  schools  arc  frequently  called 
Normal  and  Training  schools.  They,  in  some  measure,  serve  ihoe 
purposes,  hut  very  imperfectly.  Young  men  and  women  go  for  short 
periods  to  learn  their  art,  periods  in  which  it  would  be  scarcely  possible 
to  acquire  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  easiest  handicraft.  1  am  sorry  to 
be  compelled  to  say,  that  from  the  examination  of  the  boys,  together  with 
my  observation  of  the  mode  of  instruction,  I  am  constrained  to  think 
that  these  schools,  as  regards  the  training  of  masters,  and  especially  of 
schoolmistresses,  are  likely  to  do  as  much  harm  as  good.  Neither  die 
instruction  given,  nor  the  time  it  lasts,  nor  the  character  of  the  n 
girftn  enn  impart  proficiency.  On  the  contrary,  they  must  send  the 
pupils  sway  with  a  mere  smattering  knowledge  of  their  practical  d« 
and  a  very  defective  notion  of  the  requirements  of  their  office.  1  found 
arge  schools  where  there  was  less  mental  exercise  ;  and  if,  as  i-  pro- 

i  the  pupils  who  leave  this  school  administer  still  less  efficient  educa- 
il  mi,  sod,  nevertheless, axe  regarded  as  the  ollspriug  ofa  Uaining-s< 
(imputation,  they  cannot  hut  disseminate  very  mischievously  erroneous 

.  and  contribute  to  degrade  the  ftandard  of  opinion  which  it  is  so 
essential  lo  instruct  and  raise.     Mr.  Lingeu  had  mention  made  to  birn, 

Is  mc,  nf  this  school  as  a  model  one  of  some  mark.  I  did  act 
examine  Lhe  girls*  school,  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wybrow,  the  incumbent  of 
St  Woollas,  in  which  the  schools  are  situated,  luld  me,  that  the  K'r'6* 
school  was  decidedly  inferior  to  the  hoys'  school,  and  expressed  Ilia 
dissatisfaction  with  it. 

Tii e  apparently  B  very  amiable  ami  kind  person,  but  I  believe 

Unable  to  cope  with  tlie  adversities  which  beset  him  with  such  a  ruffian 
class  of  children  as  compose  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  scholaie: 

come  and  go  perpetually,  they  Icaru  next  to  nothing,  and  U<  ; 
■  constant  counteraction  to  discipline.     Considering  the  powers  ot  dis- 
order  iit    nmk   agfttaftl  him,    1    inn   disposed   to   think  the    chief  merit 

u\'  this  school  is  the  imperfect  degm-  of  discipline  which  the  master 
nevertheless  maintains.     As  a  specimen  of  the  disposition!  he  has  to 

struggle  with.  I  may  mention  that  hie  utmost  efforts  have  failed  to  i  ie- 
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vent  obscene  words  from  being  chalked  on  the  doors  of  the  school,  oftcu 
in  a  handwriting  which  shows  thtit  the  culprits  arc  not  confined  to  the 
lower  classes  of  the  school.  Whilst  I  was  there,  caps  were  thrown  and 
scuffles  took  place  whenever  the  master's  back  was  turned. 

An  arithmetic  lesson  wos  being  given  when  I  entered  the  school  ;  the 
black  board  was  used,  and  the  sum  was  27cV.  -~~  12,  each  boy  in 
rotation  giving  answers.     Ten   buys  only  wen;  in  the  Rule  of  Three. 

I  gave  them  99  at  0f.  8*/.,  and  one  only  could  work  it,  and  be  km 
simpler  mode  of  doing  so  than  by  multiplying  (is.  Sd.  by  11  arid  9. 
In  mental  arithmetic  two  only  could  reduce  365<*\,  and  none  520o?. 
In  the  Rule  of  Three,  I  gave"  them  51be.s  5i.  3</.  ::  801bs.  :  r.  One 
only  succeeded  in  working  this.  The  second  class  was  much  le«s  pro- 
ficient. Both  classes  read  the  1st  and  2nd  chapters  of  the  Acta,  the 
first  class  consisting  of  17,  and  the  second  of  21  hovs.  Of  the  first 
slass,  all  but  2  could  rend  with  case  ;  the  whole  of  the  second  class 
could  scarcely  read  at  all,  they  made  perpetual  stops  and  hesitation*, 
mispronouueing  many  of  the  words.  The  first-class  boys  were 
able  to  answer  very  simple  questions  and  give  the  meaning  of  simple 
vara**;  they  repented  the  Church  Catechism,  but  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  they  did  not  understand  it.  An  "inheritor*1  they  thought 
ttU   one  who  has  done  good  on  earth ;  others  thought  it  was  "having 

r session,"  and  some,  *'  having  a  name."  To  be  baptised  was  said  tu 
M  possessing  heaven,"  and  "one  who  lives  there.'1  Six  could  not  tell 
what  pomps  and  vanity  were.  The  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  were 
thought  to  he  "  faith  in  God  "  by  some,  and  others  could  not  tell.  Vain 
meant  "outward,''  "envy,"  "happy,*'  &c.     "Catholic  church"  and 

II  resurrection  "  were  understood  only  by  7  out  of  the  number,  mid, 
communion  of  saints,  they  all  thought,  meant  '*  a  great  many**'  In 
spilling,  I  found  less  proficiency  than  usual  Even  this  path,  so 
extremely  well  beaten  in  most  schools,  was  less  fnmiliarto  the  scholars 
than  I  have  generally  found  to  be  the  case  elsewhere.  The  result  of  my 
trial  of  the  lest  words  vssb  as  fullows,  applied  to  the  first  class:  In 
*'  deceive,"  10  thought  the  i  came   first,  sod  6"  thought  the  c  caiu«. 

in  the   Iftsl    syllable*      In   "Wieve/1   -  thought  thee  came  first  unit  13 
thought  the  i  came  first.     The  difficult  words  were  spelled  wrong,  us 
often  os  right,  even  by  the  first  cluss.     The  second  class  were  not  very 
inferior  in  this  respect.    The  copy-hooks  o(  the  first-class  were  goody 
thON  Ol  the  second  very  inferior.     The  parents,  it  appeals,  pay  for  the 
ruin-books  themselves,  which  is  a  coniliiion  to  their  children  being  taught 
writing.     The  result    of  this  is,  that  lon^  intervals  constantly   el 
between  the  expiration  of  one  copy-book  and  the  purchase  of  another, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  achuhu's  progress.     Of  geography. 
the  elder  children  knew  very  little,  the  others  nothing  whatever.     Some 
few  of  the  boys  learn  drawing,  but  the  perspective  of  what  I  situ 
\-i\  defective-      With   the  singin;  I  was  better  pleased.      The  second 
class  were  grossly  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  words  ;  ll  euunlcn-uiu,"  iur 
instance,  .">  thought  meant  man,  and  .1,  a  town. 

A  very  efficient  school  in  this  pincc  would  he  of  great  service.  No 
community  requires  it  much  more,  and  tlie  advantage  would  be  appro? 
dated  by  the  respectable  inhabitants. 

There  is  u  new  BllUahSchool  under  the  superintendence  of  Dissenters. 
The  secretary  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bright,  the  Independent  minister.     I 
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went  to  this  rcbool,  but  it  was  just  closed  for  the  Easier  holidays.     From 
nil  I  letirnt,  and  from   Mr.  Jones's  Report]  who  had  seen  it,  I  am 
posed  to  think  it  promises  to  he  useful,  though  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

,in!y  exhibit*  symptoms  of  intellectual  activity.     The   build 
are  very  good. 

The  Endowed  Schools  nl  !//*'  BlmtJVOn   Works. — These  schools  arc 
VC1  -  promising  ones,  but  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the  extreme  youth 
of  the  children,  their  attainments  were  not  ven  satisfactory  it   th< 
were  superior  in  the  girls'  school.     The  master  and  m 
I  repay  n  year's  training  in  a  good  normal  school. 

JfocAtfM   Sokodi,  —There  are  two  day-schools  in  this  p 
which  I  visited.     The  Rev.  Augustus  Morgan,  the  incumbent,  eh 
supports   the   Church-school,  which  was  built   by  his   father. 
■CQOQ  <!  Iti  an  extremely  ornamental  and  commodious  buil 

DW   the   church.      I  was  extremely  pleased   with   the  build  rep,  a 
consists  uot  only  of  two  school-rooms,  but  of  every  comfortable 
for  the  master  and  mistress.    The  children  fluctuate  in  attend 

am  ting,  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  * 
well    taught  in  these  schoola,  but  little  is  attempted   beyond   this.      An 

Ql  and  well-trained  master  and  mistress  would  do  great  servi 
this  school.      Jt  is  surrounded  by  a  growing  population  of  colliers,  who 
have  increased  in  a  ratio  exceeding  B  per  cent,  per  tin  num. 

The  other  school  is  on  die  border  of  the  county,  and  is  only  an  Hifknt- 
school,  on  which  little  ueed  be  said:   it  is  an  appendage  to  Rome  iron- 
works, and  its  principal  object  ia  probably  tli  ding  an  asylum 
during  working  hours  for  the  young  children  of  those  who  arc  emp! 
during  the  day.     Some  rote  answer*  were  given  to  set  questions  in  Old 
Testament  history  about  the  tower  of  Babel,  &c.     l)i  fiuiiions  were 
Of  iqUATee,  parallel  line*,  &e\,  not  very  correctly  ;  a  few  only  could 
and  wrong  guesses  were  given  to  question*  on  common  tonics,     The 
singing  was  very  good. 

Pontypool    Church    Swiday-tchool. — This  school  consists  elii.  ' 
the  children  who  attend  the  day-schools,  with  some  additions.      The 
i  i  in  was  crowded  when   1   visited  it,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Devies  ws 
dressing  the  children  pn  masse,  a  duty  which  he  performs  with  very  crent 
ability.      My  object  of  testing  the  actual   knowledge  of  the  cli 
not  retj  easily  achieved,      i  selected,  however,  two  circles  of  children, 
ami  nlit. lined  very  good  answers  to  nearly  i-vcry  question  1  asked 
bj  Mr.  Davies;  hut,  as  usual,  slew  of  the  older  children  almost  ■  • 
answers,  and  the  impression   I   imbibed  in  the  d 
was  nowise  altered  in  the  Suiiduy-achool :  a  Mnall  portion  ordj  of  ilu: 
children  are  becoming  really  instructed.     The  singing  was  very  uood. 

In  the  evening  the  K  ;v.  Mr.  Davie*  gives  ■  service  here,  with    n  ser- 
mon especially  adapted  to  the  working  classes.      1  was  pleased  to  hud 
the  large  school-rooms  thrown  into  yne,  crowded  by  the  families  o| 
artisans.      Mr.  Dimes  did  not  refrain  from   rebuking   the  evil   practices 

■iihI  debaucheries  so  prevalent  among  them,  and  is  in  the  hahii  oi  dealing 

hniue-tnilhs  in  wry  forcible  terms,  but,  nevertheless,    In:   has   me  reusing 
08.      I    must   soy,  ili  it  tins   fact  constitutes   by  Inr  the 

oheermg  ffcetnre  I  have  met  with  in  my  inquiry  in  Monmoud^liitr. 
Parfog  church  9vn4ay  sekooL — I  visited  this  Bimdnr-tohool  an 
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the  1-Ith  of  Maxell  !   35  children  were  present.     It  is  attended  bv  the 
1  i  k  of  the  vicar  and  other  membeis  of  his  firmly.     It  is  held  in  u  I 
mom,  which  also  serves  the  purpose  of  I  pluce  of  evening  worship.      Tin; 
classes  instructed  by  the  l.ulies  evinced  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, hut  the  power  of  explanation  was,  a*  usual,  very  limited.     Some 
children  from  one  of  the  hill  districts  had  been  sent  down  that  I  i 
examine  them.     They  were  entirely  ignorant.     They  could  rive  I 
intelligible  notion  of  what  was   meant   by  u  Saviour,  ami  evident] 
none  themselves.     Snmeof  them  rend  mechaninUiv, but  could  not  uuwsr 
Hie  simplest  questions.     These  children   did   not  belong  to  the  school, 
but  attended  another  Sunday-school  on  the  hills.      The  instruction  given 
in    this  school    i»   more   systematized    than    is    usually  the  case,   and 
evidsnl  pains  are  taken  by  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  daughters  to   advance 
the  children. 

Antes  of  schools  nud  parishes  by  the  assistants  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  A. 

Statin ij  schools. — The  Sunday-schools  present  feuturcs  very  analo- 
gous to  those  which  characterised  these  useful  institutions  in  Midland 
Wales*.  The  following  tablet  present  the  summary  of  the  chief  details. — 
{See  Table,  p.  893.) 

Thus  the  Church  Sunday-scholars  form  but   18*2  per  cent,  0 
:    I  whole  number  of  scholars;  und  a  smaller  proportion  of  them 
remain   after  \?y  years  of  age  than   in  Dissenting  schools.     Tltfl 
renarla  1  ventured  to   make  on   these   useful   institutions   in  mv 
I'  rraer  Report,  apply  with  the  same  force  to  those  of  this  district. 
The    Dissenting  schools   aro  superior  to  the  Church  school 
every  reaped  as  means  of  religious  instruction;    the  far  I 
attendance  of  teachers,  sitting   each  with  their  own  d  us,  n 
with  ond  questioning  them,  would   alone  give  this  superiority.      J 
should    fail   in   my  duly  were  I  not  lo  give   a  prominent 
this  source  of  the  slight  moral   rigjll  which  prevails  among  this 
population  ;   but  Dlie-BlXth    part  of  whom  il   thus  appears  are  sub- 
jected lo  thia  discipline,  and  their  attendance  \t  \  vg  ilex     The 
system  is  very  imperfectly  administered,  owing  to   the  di 
of  the  teachers,  who  are  far  from  being  always  adequately  inforued 
or  qualiGed  to  question  ;  and  without  questioning  ami  subsequent 
information,  accompanied  by  skill  in  communicating  knowb 
the  fruits  of  this  S  i  iool  system  car, not  be  realised.     It  is 

one,   however,  which  does    imperfect    good   BTOn   IP    lie    wes 
application;  and  I  repeat  my  conviction,  that  the  little  religious 
knowledge  existing    among;  the    p  ..ph-   i-^   givutly   owiug   to   the 
Dissenting  Sunday-school*,     The  full  attendance  is  In 

great  measure  &  premium  ilil  WU0  feel  an    mi 

in  the  furtherance  of  their  own  views  among  Dissenters,  testify 
their  sincerity  by  doing  their  best  to  instruct  others:  hence  tin- 
number  or  teachers  who  devote  tvro  of  the  best  hours  of  then  o 
day  el  real  and  recreation  to  this  benevolent  work.  In  120 
sent  in  g  Sunday-schools  there  were  15*3  teachers  to  cicry  100 
scholars;  in  30  Church  Sunday-schools  there  were  only  S-*j 
teachers  lo  every  100  scholars.     Dissent  litis  firm  hold  of  the  alloc- 
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tions  of  tho  people.  There  are  sonic  excellent  and  active  elergy- 
men  in  this  district,  which  makes  me  more  convinced  of  tins  fact ; 
but  the  Church  laity  do  very  little  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  poor — with  a  few  bright  exceptions,  next  to  nothing;  the 
people  feel,  therefore,  the  force  of  the  superior  sympathy  ana  good 
offices  of  tho  Dissenting  laity,  who  beset  them  with  many  enbf  I 
which  rarely  exist  on  the  part  of  the  Church  laity.  The  clergy 
are  scattered  and  Few  in  number,  and  can  make  little  way  with  tn  i 
people  against  the  combined  numbers  and  activity  of  the  Dissenting 
bodies,  who  are  inspired  no  less  by  emulation  among  each  other 
than  by  seal  for  the  sake  of  truth,  In  developing  the  state  of  facts 
as  I  believe  them  to  exist,  I  am  anxious  not  to  appear  to  cast 
11  are  when  it  is  certainly  not  deserved.  The  Church  clergy  arc 
a  must  praiseworthy  body;  nothing  but  love  of  God  and  man 
could  well  induce  an  educated  man  to  dwell  on  a  small  pittance  in 
such  a  district,  so  revolting  to  civilization  as  ibis  ;  and  I  had  ad- 
mission of  their  activity  and  usefulness  from  Dissenters.  But 
truth  requires  me  to  say  that  the  religious  education  of  the  people 
is  far  more  furthered  by  Dissenters  than  Churchmen,  and  that  die 
former  have  the  ear  and  heart  of  the  people,  as  far  a-  Sua- 

aay-echool  teaching,  with  which  I  have  of  course  alone  to  do. 

Before  proceeding  to  narrate*  my  impression  of  the  prevailing 
state  of  vice  and  ignorance  among  the  people,  I  must  beg  your 
Lordships  to  glance  at  the  peculiarly  adverse  state  of  circum- 
stances in  which  this  singular  population  is  immersed.  I  should 
be  doing  injustice  lo  the  existing  though  isolated  efforts  of  philan- 
thropy were  I  not  to  show  the  strength  and  breadth  of  the  evil 
against  and  owing  to  which  they  are  comparatively  powerless. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  this  community  has  risen  up  chiem  by 
immigration  from  most  parts  of  Wales  and  England.  What- 
ever is  unsettled  or  lawless*  or  roving  or  characterless  among 
working-men,  as  long  as  bodily  strength  subsists,  has  felt  jiii 
attraction  to  this  district,  and  a  surety  of  ready  acceptance  ami 
wages  which  very  few  other  districts  have  afforded  in  so  peal  D 
degree.      It    therefore   contains   b   larger  proportion  of  escaped 

nuala  and  dissolute  people  of  both  sexes  than  almost  .m\ 
populace  j   I  know  of  none  which,  from  what  I  could  gather,  con- 
tains  SO  many,      If  the  people   have  few  virtues,  they   have   great 

■  igth  ;  if  they  have  dark  minds,  they  have  strong  passion 
vigorous  vices.  They  are  so  lawless  and  Insubordinate  thai  the 
truck  system  has  been  defended  more  than  once  to  me  on  this  very 
ground: — "If  the  masters  had  not  some  hold  over  such  a  sel 
men,  and  were  to  make  them  entirely  independent  by  giving 
complete  control  over  their  high  wages,  they  would  work  jusl  when 
and  how  thej  liked,  and  the  capital  embarked  in  the  work-;  would 
be  at  their  mercy.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  manage  them  as  it 
is."  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  answers  I  have  more  than  once 
received  on  this  subject  from  men  well  acquainted  with  the  i 
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When  John  Frost  sought  toachievi 
other  hops  of  iuqom  r  1 1: i m   In   the  impulses   of  brute 
divested  on  rod  ju  he  chose.  tb< 

this  very  district  for  the  oral  gathering  of  fit  men 
menced  their  march  nt  Brysimawi  :  they  recruited  theim  -1 
musters  from  its  neighbourhood*  and  marched  down  through  Ihe 
entire  length  and  heart  of  my  district  by  Tredegar,  Blacki 
Aberearne,  Abersychan,  and  nmtoeiwnedd  to  Newport,  gathering 
a  phalanx  of  the  disaffected  as  they   rolled  alon-j ;  and  nothing 
but  the  interji  the  elements'  pre 

ami  Qontemporancoui  outrage  in  oilier  lownii 

Evil  iu  every  snaps  ii  rampant  in   tli 
B  Brerywhfrs  dominant  iind  all  good  influeno  lively 

powerless.    They  drink  to  the  most  brutal  i  illy  on 

occasions  which  I  will  endeavour  presently  to  describe,  ■ 
designed  for  the  purpose.    They  neve  little  regard  to  i 
t<>  truth,  end  even  the  young  ehildren  in  i. 

articulate,  give  utterance  to  imprecations,    The  b 
and  habits  of  tlie  people   are  almost    as  dirty   SI  (he  I 

I  the  swarthy  region  in  which  tl  n.    The  whole 

district,  with   ths  exception  of  Newport,  teems  with  grim 
all  the  slatternly  aeoontpauime  mal  power  • 

disorder,  whb  ssai  of  menial  or  spiritual  inl 

The  people  are  savugs  in  their  mam  ir,  and  mimic  :li(i  repulsive 
rude  boss  in  authority  over  them.     The  whole  i 

pop  ul  at  tot   partake  of  the  iron   character  of  ita  produi 
thing  o  in  sod  ministers  to  the  idolatry  of  profit;   pit 

oath  is  the  object  of  esteem  and  gain  their  chief  god. 
are  or  course,  even  m  this  black  domain,  some  indhidt 
lions,  but  ths  general  picture  can  only  be  drawn  with  truth  i 
colours  I  am  constrained  to  use. 

'1  he  masters  are  looked  upon  genrulK  as  the  natural  ei 
.  t  f  i  *  -  men  ;  trie  intimate  relation   between  capital  ana  labour,  and 

identical  interest  which  links  their  fai 
nor   beiievod  i    both   classes   imagine   thai    they    are 
antagonist, 

I  be  spirit  »  bit  b  rug'  id  led  tl 

1^  U  It  is  however  en  I  thin 

Mi..-,  by  ; 

lbs  'mi  break.     Hut   t 

it  i-  no  it  is 

raoreot  ei . 
■ 

i  .  ... 

>.l    -till     ll;. 

..  . 
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for  physical  means  are  the  only  ones  these  people  we  taught  (o 
use  or  to  appreciate.  They  are  the  chief  resoarces  used  against 
tlioni  by  their  employers,  and  are  naturally  the  first  they  resort  to 
fur  the  purpose  of  retaliation.  Moral  influences  are  well-nigh 
unknown.  Something  ia  done  indeed  for  schooling  tin*  children  in 
the  element*  or  mechanics  of  instruction  ;  but  I  Imvc  failed  to  find 
oihiptute  efforts  made  liy  any  of  the  employers  of  lahour  in  this 
district  to  moralize  or  improve  the  hearts  and  habits  of  their  work- 
people; and  the  large  majority  utterly  neglect  any  mch  duty. 
To  employ  a  clergyman  at  a  very  insufficient  salnry,and  to  place 
hlR)  single-handed  anion*  a  population  so  thoroughly  unprepared 
for  the  approaches  of  civilization  and  spiritual  culture,  is  almost 
wholly  ineffective^  1  know  of  few  other  means  taken  to  reform 
them,  but  I  mel  with  more  than  one  to  keep  them  debased.  I 
will  give  an  instance: — A  respectable  inhabitant  of  on?  of  the 
mitring  parishes  told  me  that  one  or  two  benevolent  laciiee  exerted 
themselves  to  establish  a  provident  society  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  men  to  rescue  something  from  the  spirit  and  beer 
house,  and  l,i y  it  by  for  the  day  of  want  or  sickness.  They  applied 
to  the  propriettx  of  large  mines  in  the  place,  who  employed  a 
number  of    to  ,    for    his    contribution    and    patro 

"  Indeed,  '  be  said,  "  1  cannot  give  you  either,  for  if  I  did  I 
should  be  arming  the  men  against  myself,  and  enabling  ihem  to 
strike  for  1  want  them  to  spend  their  earning*  and  not  to 

1  them*  This  was  an  unusual  case  of  candour,  but  I 
DA  unusual  policy.  I  mentioned  it  to  a  neighbouring  magis- 
trate! who  told  in"  he  final;  behoved  it ;  and  I  beard 
other*!  in  whom  T  can  place  confidence,  that  the  desire  to  deprive 
the  men  of  the  menu-  of  linking  for  wages  and  to  subjugate  them 
to  their  employers*  is  said  to  animate  then  oonductj  and  :i  appears 
to  be  even  more  at  the  root  of  the  truck-system  than  the  immediate 
gain  which  springs  from  it. 

After    considerable   inquiry,   and    much   conversation  on 
subject,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  same  motive  in  effect   protects 
the  rpuit-Miups.      In  one  pari  of  my  district  alone,  I  Has  into! 
th.'.i  there  are  above  sti  private  houses  where  spirit  it  sold  nit 
a  licence!     The    public-houses   swarm j   and  it    is  pol         ■    to 
ascribe  the  extent  to  which  these  outrageous  temptations  to  drink 

allowed  to    multiply    With    impunity  to  any  other  catISC  ll 

wilful  connivance  on  the  pari  of  those  who  are  morallj  bound  i" 
check  the] 

Where  u  man  gels  a  little  behind  in  the  world,  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  havo  a  bidding  ,   he  buys  a  cask  of  beer,  a  few.  I 

;  it>.  and  invites  a   party  of  moles  and  females  to  his  house 
nominally  to  supper,  each  paying  him  a  certain  sum  for  the 
entertainmanj   and  ihe  liquor.    '1  hey  not  unfrequently  keep  up 
il  ■  orgies  at  thu^r*  banquets  all  night  long  and  part  of  the  follon 
ing  day,  when  mo  coarsest  debaucheries  take  place.      Children 
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and  poung  people  are  generally  present  par!   of  the  time,  and  (fee 
demoralisation  of  this  practice  id  said  to  be  frightfuL     Wages 
so   constantly    paid   al    public-houses,    and    such   an    unblushing 
tolerance  of  these  invitations  to  drunkenness  abounds,  that  1  in! 

It    justified    in   believing  that    could  the   present  system    of 
drinking  be  abolished  to-morrow,  the  majority  of  the  iroQ-m 
would  not  be  likely  to  aid  its  removal.      If  I  had  had  my  informa- 
tion from  any   one   party  or  source  alone  I  should  doubt  it  ;  but 
when  I  found   all  parties,  who  dared  trust   my  promises   no 

1  their  names,  giving  the  same  account,  and  saw  pracl 
ofltl        tenoe  with  my  own  eyes  in  almost  every  oe 
and  alley  of  this  district,  the  system  adopted  by  the  in  a 

IT  to  me  S3  if  expressly  designed  to  reduce  the  men  to  a  stale 
ofpoweneea  vassalage. 

Wages  are  high ;  for  without  plenty  of  good  foodihfiv  would 
not.  be  sufficient  Strength  to  do  the  heavy  work  required  alii 
the  forge,   the  rolling  mills,    the   puddling  furnaces,  and    in  the 

:  all  is  hard  work,  and  muscles  must  bo  nurtured.      \\ 
u, i. l<i-  these  circumstances,  are    always   high;  but   this  creati 
d  inger,   and   anna    the   workmen   in   the   constant  struggle 

tar  wages  still ;  for  there  is  as   much  cravin 
the  nun  as  among  the  master* — they  struggle  with  each  other  in 
the  worship  of  their  common  idol.     Everything  that  would 
the  men  foresight,  prudence,  and   discretion,  and  which,  h\  tttach- 

tiera  to  husband  then-  means,  would  empower  them  ui  the 
strife  and  give  them  a  vantage  ground  whereon  to  make  their 
Itatldi  is  discouraged  and  checked  by  the  masters.  In  order 
effectually  to  subjugate  the  men  and  disarm  them  from  power  to 
Itjike,  which  is  die  great  dread  of  the  employer,  they  seem  to 
strive  to  keen  the  men  always  at  the  end  of  their  means,  and  their 
expenditure  in  advance  of  their  income. 

Whoi*'  (be  master  is  above  keeping  a  truck-shop  in   his 
Dame,  he  effects  Uie  same  purpose  in  this  way: — -Wage*  are  paid 

thly.  Pew  men  can  pay  their  way  alter  they  once  la.ll  into 
Lite  Knare  of  the  eptrit-ehopi  or  wait  for  pay-day  ;  ihey  apply  for 
an   advance;  tiny   receive  a  small  slip  of  paper  containing  an 

owledgmeul  of  wages  due  for  10*..  or  l/3.v.,  or  20*.  This 
ticket  is  exchanged  for  goods  only  at  particular  shops;  bui  almost 
invariably  at  the  spirit-shops.  These  shops  exchange  them  with 
DUO  another;  and,  in  soun;  cases,  they  are  realised  By  the  shop- 
hop  which  is  in  connexion  with  the 
interest,  if  not  his  own  concern,  bb  often  happens*  and  is  deducted 
in  the  final  settlement  with  the  man  himself.     As  these  tick*  I 

m  cashed  for  money,  every  one  through  whose  hands  they 
I  ass  lakes  hi*  profit  out   of  them,  and  the  labourer  forestalls  a 

'ii  of  his  wj  gi   .  pari  only  of  which  he  ever  enjoys.     Mining 

a  are  allowed  to  nave  spirit  licenci    .  and  wages  being  paid, 

ctcd  io  be  partly  spent,  oi  their  houses.     Of  all  these 
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facls  testimony  is  given 
in  the  letters  of  the  Re 
lives  in  ihc  centre  or  tin 

Even  the  physical  condition  of  the  people  seems  almost  as  if  Jj^uj^jj 
contrived  for  the  double  purpose  of  their  degradation  and  the'"1 
employers'  profit.  Some  of  I  lie  works  are  surrounded  by  houses 
built  by  the  Companies  without  the  slightest  attention  to  comfort* 
health,  or  decency,  or  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  realizing 
the  largest  amount  of  rent  from  the  smallest  amount  of  outlay.  I 
went  into  several  of  this  class  of  houses  in  the  north  part  of  my 
district,  and  examined  them  from  top  to  bottom.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  of  all  sexes  and  ages,  are  stowed  away  in  the  bed- 
rooms, without  any  curtains  or  partitions,  it  being  no  uncommon 
thing  for  9  or  10  people  not  belonging  to  the  same  family  to  sleep 
together  in  tliis  manner  in  one  room.  In  one  instance  I  found 
three  men  sleeping  in  a  sort  of  dungeon,  which  was  about  9  feet 
by  6  in  dimensions,  without  any  light  or  air,  except  through  a  hole 
in  the  wall  not  a  foot  square,  which  opened  into  another  room 
occupied  by  some  women.  The  houses  are,  many  of  them,  so 
constructed  that  each  story  is  let  oil"  to  different  tenants.  The 
necessary  outbuildings  in  most  cases  do  not  exist  at  all.  An 
immense  rent,  in  comparison  to  the  accommodation,  is  paid  to  the 
Company  or  master  for  these  miserable  places.  Heaps  of  rubbish 
lie  about  in  the  streets  and  before  the  doors  of  the  houses.  There 
is  neither  drainage,  nor  even  lights,  in  the  streets  although  coal 
is  close  at  hand.  Tram-roads  intersect  and  run  along  the  streets 
of  these  places,  which  contain  above  30,000  inhabitants.  Never- 
theless these  places  are  little  worse  than  others,  and,  in  some 
respects,  superior  to  Brynmawr,  which  I  described  in  ray  hut 
Report.  In  many  cases  the  Iron  Companies  have  merely  a  lease 
of  the  estate,  and  have  no  other  interest  than  that  of  making  tho 
most  they  can  out  of  it.  In  some  places  I  heard  of  beds  being  so 
scarce  that  they  were  perpetually  occupied,  one  gang  or  set  of  men 
turning  in  as  the  others  turned  out :  they  work  even'  eight  hours 
consecutively,  and  the  beds  had  never  time  to  cool.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  fever  ensued,  and  the  practice  was  then  forbidden  by  the 
employers 

I  could  dilate  considerably  on  this  state  of  things  were  it  pertinent 
to  the  object  of  my  mission  to  do  so.  I  have  felt  it  right  to  say 
what  I  have  said,  because  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  external 
circumstances  of  u  community  operate  on  their  morals,  and  that 
both  alien  their  minds  and  form  serious  impediments  to  education. 
They  who  constantly  witness  scenes  of  dirt  and  disorder,  and  who 
are  exposed  to  the  debasing  agencies  of  a  low  physical  condition, 
are  almost  out  of  the  reach   of  moral  influences.      Neverth- 

influences,  I  feel  assured,  might  produce  ample  fruit.  In  spite 
ill  tin*  rough  and  repulsive  exterior  these  benighted  people  exhibit, 
I  have  had  reason  to  know  that  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Llanhilleth,  is  ftdly 
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borne  out  in  Ins  mention  of  the  kindheartedness  and  ba 
they  [wssess  ;  Lhey  are,  moreover,  by  no  means  deficient  in  natural 
ability.      I  regard  theil  degraded  condition  as  entirely  the  (,\< 
their  employers,  who  give  loom  Tar  leea  tendance  and  t 

itiKiow'oii  their  cattle,  and  who,  with  few  exceptions,  use  and 
rd  ihem  as  so  much  brute  force  instrumental  to  wealth,  b 
nowise  involving  claims  on  human  sympathy.     I  am  aware  t! 
have  used  strong  language  on  this  subject,  but  I  am  more  than 
fori  died  by  strong  facts,  and  I  am  not  therefore  to  be  deters 
fear  of  ill-will   from   the  duty  I  humbly  believe  to  be  Incumbent 
upon  inc. 

I  found  in  all  my  inquiries  the  grossest  Ignorance  prevailing 
among  the  people  ;  and  by  no  means  confined   to  any  par  i 

•wpi*.        sect  or  age.     I   examined  numbers  of  children,   and  took   •:. 

opportunity  of  conversing  with  adults  among  the  working  clasaee. 
'J  lie  most  startling  proofs  were  afforded  of  absence  of  all  ki 
ledge,  even  of  the  most  ordinary  matters,  out  of  the  sphere  of  their 
own  narrow  experience,  and  unconnected  with  their  own  C 
On   religious  subjects   I   found  them  generally  better  inforn 
where  tfiej  knew  anything,  than  on  any  other  subjects.     Men  nrbo 
had   no  conception  whether  York  was  in   England  or   Ireland,  Of 
how  many  days  there  were  in  a  year,  would  argue  on  the  necessity 
of  adult  baptism  and  the  question  of  regeneration;   but, 
I  bund  tliem  quite  ignorant  and  divested  of  any  desire  for  know. 
ledge.     The  prevailing  sentiment  among  them  Beemed  I  bat,  i 
Government  wanted  to  mend  their  condition,  it  bad  better  "  let  Kir 
their  masters,"  and  stop  the  Irish   coming  among  them       This 
referred   to  the  subject   of  a  strike   then  occurring,  oiriog   to  the 
employment  of  Irish  labourers,  who  were  the  means,  they  all  | 
pf  reducing  wages.     Very  violent  threats  were  used  at  n*  dings  of 
the  iiicu,  and  one  of  toe  magistrates  told   me,  whilst  I  wa 
Pontjpoolj  that  he  bad  notice  to  be  in   readiness  to  read  the  Riot 
Act.     These  things  are  not  uf  very  uufrequent  occurrence. 

hpmutmn.       Superstition   prevails  to  a  great  extent.      Not  only  is  a  belief  in 
supernatural  appearan.es  almost  universal  (borne  out  b\  evidence 
which  is  certainly  calculated  to  con  firm  the  belief), but  charm 
resorted  to  of  the  most  ludicrous  description,  and  which  are  n 
cilcablt  with  nothing  but  a  stale  of  barbarism. 

Although  I  cave  evidence  in  my  last  Report,  derived  bum 
magistrates  of  high  respectability,  relating  to  Brymnawr,  which  in 
um  material  respect  differs  from  this  dibtrict,  whicb  it  adjoins,  I  was 
anxious  to  procure  some  additional  testimony  relating  to  Mou* 
naouthshire  alone,  end  beg  respectfully  to  invite  your  Lord^i 

attention  to  that  which  follows: — 

Questions. 

1.  Ks  there  a  deficiency  of  good  iliiy-scnooU,  with  competent  marten, 
in  yournt'igliiK  uiiiof.d  ;  and  in  what  respecti  arc  ihcy  defect! 

2.  U  there  much  i^uoxsnee  iO»ng  Kb   no  M  .  lod  OQ  nhat  subject*  ? 
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3.  Are   their  morals  defective,  and   if  so,   in   what  respects?   Suite 
instances  and  facts  which  illustrate  this. 

4.  To  what  extent  do  the  people  near  you  possess  the  means  of  religious 

instruction,  and  how  do  they  profit  by  them? 

5.  Statt  any  other  particulars  with  regard  to  the  pursuits  and  character, 

or  social  or  political  conduct  of  the  people  in  your  neighbour- 
hood worthy  of  remark. 

6.  Would  better  education  tend  to  improve  the  morals  and  conduct 

of  the  people? 
*7.  Do  ihey  themselves  desire  it  ? 

8.  Is  the  English  language  gaining  ground  ;  and  is  it  desirable  thai 

it  should  be  better  taught,  and  if  so,  for  what  reason  ? 

9.  Are  there  local  means,  by  subscription  or  otherwise,  for  building 

and  supporting  good  day-schools  with  competent  masters  in  your 
locality,  and  arc  they  likely  to  be  established  and  maintained 
without  aid  from  Government? 

10.  If  you  think  Government  aid  desirable,  states  pccitically  to  what 

extent,  and  in  what  manner  it  could  be  best  applied,  taking 
into  account  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the  diversities 
of  creed. 

11.  Stale  any  other  opinion  which  you  think  may  assist  the  Inquiry. 


No. 


No.  1. 
John  J/arici/,  Esq.,  Ponlypvol. 

3 1st  March,  1847. 
1-*  The  schools,  ns  compared  with    the  population,  probably  afford  *"*• 
sufficient  accommodation  at  present.   The  population,  however,  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  the  parish  of  Trcvcthiu,  as  well  as  in  the  adjacent  parishes 
connected  with  the  iron  works. 
|     2.  Yes  ;   but  less  among  young  persons  than  those  more  advanced. 

3.  Intempernnee,  particularly  drunkenness  and  general  improvidence, 
prevail  to  a  lumcntable  extent,  and  grout  earnings  arc  dissipated  without 
further  provision  for  sickness  or  old  age,  than  the  temporary  one  of 
benefit  clubs,  very  general  through  the  district. 

4.  A  large  parish  church,  now  nearly  re-erected,  a  chapel  of  ease,  ifJO 
district  churches,  service*   in  the  school -room  in  Pontypool,  u  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  several  disscntiug  meeting-houses.     The  chur 
as  well  as  the  meeting-houses,  are  generally  reported  lo  be  well  attended. 

5.  Good  order  generally  prevails,  excepting  only  drunkenness  and  its 
consequent  evils.  The  district  is  free  from  crimes  of  violence,  and  poli- 
tical agitators  have  not  bitterly  produced  much  effect. 

6.  Though  there  hue  been  great  improvement  in  education,  further 
progress  is  very  desirable,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  attained  by  means  of 
the  systematical  inspection  and  other  measures  now  determined  upon  by 
Government.  The  morals,  conduct,  and  usefulness  of  the  people  in  their 
various  duties,  will  doubtless  be  promoted  by  better  education. 

7.  In  numerous  instances  it  is  desired,  but.  the  inducement  of  great 
earnings  leads  young  persons  into  the  works  at  a  very  early  period  of  life 

S.  The  English  language  is  gaining  ground  rapidly. 


•  The  uunibcri  refer  lo  the  qucsiioai. 
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9.  Local  means  have  hitherto  been  the  aole  reliance  Tor  maintaining 
the  school*. 

10.  Government  aid  is  doubtless  desirable,  together  with  partieip 

in  the  system  of  inspection,  &c.  &c.  and  in  such  improvements  as  may 
arise  from  it. 

11.  The  foregoing  replies  have  reference  to  the  parish  of  Trevelon, 
principally,  nud  arc  communicated  by  the  undersigned  at  the  request 
of  Gfcpel  llniibury  Leigh,  Esq.,  whose  engagements  do  not  permit  Hm 
to  attend  tu  tlie  business  nt  the  present  moment. 

Jonv  Hahlrt. 

No.  2. 
Edward  II.  Phillips,  Esq.,  M.D.,  PontypooL 

31st  March,  184 

1.  Great  improvement  has  taken  place,  within  the  Inst  few  years,  in 
the  provision  made  for  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  in  this  parish, 
and  the  attainment*  of  ibe  schoolmasters  are  respectable.  A  different 
picture,  however,  is  presented  in  the  agricultural  districts ;  in  many 
country  places  there  arc  no  schools  at  nil;  and  where  any  have  been  esta- 
blished, the  stipends  arc  too  small  to  secure  the  services  of  really  com] 
tent  masters. 

2.  Yes:  on  religious  subjects,  on  their  duty  to  their  superiors,  and 
the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  count 

3.  Intemperance,  incontinence,  Sabbath  desecration,  prevail  to  an 
alarming  extent,  particularly  in  our  manufacturing  districts.  I  consider 
the  heer-liouses  a  very  great  evil;  sufficient  legal  authority  to  control 
them  is  much  needed.  The  latter  remark  applies  also  to  public- 
houses. 

4.  If  by  means  of  religious  instruction  be  meant  opportunities  of 
attending  the  public  services  of  religion,  then  I  would  observe  that  the 
church  accommodation  is  sadly  inadequate,  there  being  no  church  or 
any  place  of  worship  in  tlie  western  district,  extending  three  miles  and 
a  half  from  the  new  parish  church.  The  populuttou  of  the  parish  U 
present  is  at  least  18,000,  and  yet  in  our  churches  there  is  not  room  for 
more  than  3'000  at  the  very  outside. 

5.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  social  ami  politics]  conduct  of  the 
people  without  alarm.  Their  dissolute  habits,  their  recklessness  of 
living,  their  contempt  for  authority,  their  "  speaking  evil  of  dignities," 
must,  if  unchecked,  biing  on  a  state  of  things  in  this  country  which  it  is 
frightful  to  contemplate.  1  would  not  needlessly  male  invidious  remarks, 
Inn  I  cannot  help  obierviug  that  much  of  that  turbulent  insubordination, 
and  that  haughty  independence  which  spurns  control,  manifested  I 
people,  may  be  attiibuted  to  the  violent  and  iaflsgigml  igucsj 
which  they  often  bear  from  platforms  and  pulpitaof  dissctiteri« 

6.  I  have  no  doubt  ih.it  decidedly  religious  and  moral  training  l 
improve  the  character  of  the  people' 

7-   I  believe  that  many  *re  de»iroua;  but  I  fell  llml,  generally  speak- 
ing, there  is  nut   in    parents  lLsJ   •<  igtottl 
I  heir  child                   there  ought  to  he. 
lish  lauguag 
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exists  between  the  Welsh  and  English,  by  cementing  them  more  close! v 
together ;  it  would  extend  the  influence  and  power  of  the  Established 
Church,  because  it  would  remove  the  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of 
many  Welsh  persons  thnt  ihcy  cannot  get  Welsh  exclusively  in  the 
Establishment,  which  they  forsake  for  Dissent,  where  this  cxclusivcness 
is  generally  found  ;  and  consequent  upon  this  would  be  the  general 
improvement  of  the  people  in  due  deference  to  their  superiors  and 
respect  for  the  low  of  the  land  ;  for  a  long  experience  has  convinced  me 
of  the  more  peaceful  and  submissive  character  of  the  lower  orders  who 
are  members  of  (he  Church  of  England  over  those  of  other  sects,  and 
it  would  facilitate  their  accesa  to  religious  and  liternry  worts,  which 
would  improve  their  morals  and  refine  their  taite,  as  there  is  no  litera- 
ture of  any  real  value  and  utility  in  the  Welsh  language. 

9.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  arc  not  able  to  contribute  more  than 
they  do  at  present,  and  schools  in  this  locality  are  not  likely  to  be  sup- 
ported without  aid  from  Government. 

10.  The  population  ccrUtinly  requires  more  schools  here  than  vre  have 
at  present.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  dissent,  it  would  be  better  tn 
have  separate  schools  for  Church  people  and  Dissenters,  as  ii  would  he 
impracticable  to  establish  exclusively  church  schools. 

11.  Many  of  the  large  iron  works  are  managed  by  agenfa,  there  not 
being  any  resident  partners,  consequently  little  or  no  interest  taken  to 
improve  the  morals  of  the  people. 

EnwARD  H.  PiiiLLirs. 


Unrt  R. 

in.iiii~.r-,, 
M.D..  - 


No.  3. 

\V.   JK  Phillips,  Esq.,  Ponty  MoiU. 

1st  April,  184?. 
It  Wc  shall   be  fairly  supplied,  both  as  to  number  of  schools  and 
quality  of  instruction,  very  shortly. 

2.  The  neglect  of  public  worship  is  very  great,  and  it  is  much  to  he 
feared  there  is  a  considerable  deficiency  of  religious  knowledge. 

3.  The  beer  and  public-houses  are  largely  frequented,  and  the  drink- 
ing customs  very  extensive. 

4.  Very  considerable  ;  I  should  say  nearly  one-third  of  the  population 
attend  public  worship. 

5  The  holding  of  benefit  clubs  in  public-houses  I  believe  to  be 
attended  with  very  serious  injury  to  the  morals  of  the  people. 

6.  I  hope  wc  shall  sec  large  benefits  arise  from  the  existing  schools 
in  a  few  years  hence. 

7.  There  ia  an  increasing  desire  for  the  education  of  their  children 
on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

8.  It  is  gaining  ground,  and  doubtless  will  be  an  advantage,  as  it  will 
open  a  very  increased  means  of  improvement  in  the  numerous  small 
cheap  publications  in  the  English  language. 

9.  Yes. 

10.  I  do  not. 

11.  I  am  greatly  in  hopes  that  our  Ssbbath -schools  are  raising  their 
standard  of  religious  education,  and  I  believe  great  good  will  arise  there- 
from to  nearly  2000  children  in  our  parish. 

W.  W.  Phillips. 


No. 

W     w.I'l.i!- 
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No.  4. 
The  Rev.  Francis  Blunit,  of  Aberiychan. 

6th  April.  1847. 

1.  There  is  a  deficiency  of  good  day-schoola  in  the  district  of  . 
sychan  ;  the    population    of   the   district    amounts,    I    believe,   to    from 
8,000  to  10,000,  but   I  cannot  speak  with  much  accuracy  on  tKifl 

jis  wlicu  the  last  ceusus  whs  mode  it  had  not  been  constituted  a  distmrt 
chapelry  district  by  the  Queen  in  Council.  The  population  of  ihe 
district  has  also  nearly  doubled  within  the  last  three  years,  since  I  have 
known  the  place,  occasioned  hy  the  increased  briskness  in  the 
trade.  The  only  day-school,  with  efficient  master  and  mistress,  within 
the  district,  ia  die  British  Iron  Company's  School,  capable  of  containing 
about  300  children. 

2.  There  ie  much  ignorance  among  the  poor,  especially  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  and  this  to  a  most  lamentable  extent.      I  not  unfrcqn 
meet  with  perBons  who  have  not  attended  any  place  of  worship  for  years, 
and  who  know  nothing  about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

3.  As  the  answer  to  the  above  would  indicate,  from  the  connexion 
between  religion  and  morality,  there  is  great  end  awful  immorality  in 
this  place;  neglect  of  the  Sabbath  and  drunkenness  abound;  nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at,  as  there  is  much  work  done  on  the  Sabbath ;  and 
it  is  more  natural  that  those  who  have  broken  the  fourth  commandment 
in  the  morning,  should  epcud  their  evening  in  an  ale-house  than  a  place 
of  worship,  especially  as  (ns  I  am  informed  nml  believe)  it  is  a  common 
practice  lo  ffive  beer  to  induce  the  men  to  work  on  Lhe  Sabbath.  But 
the  sin  I  have  been  most  struck  with  as  abounding  in  the  district,  is 
the  disregard  and  lightness  with  which  the  marriage  vow  is  held  and 
treated.  Persons  ore  often  found  here  living  together  ne  man  and  wife 
for  years,  and  supposed  to  be  married,  when  it  is  discovered,  sometimes 
after  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  that  tliey  were  not  HliJlied,  and 
sometimes  that  they  could  not,  inasmuch  as  that  one  or  both  the  parties 
bad  husband  or  wife  already  living;  yet  this  does  not  prevent  some 
from  going  through  the  marriage  service-  I  have  lately  heard  of  two 
women  being  married  to  other  parties  on  the  same  day,  who  had  each  a 
husband  already  living ;  and  I  lately  saw  a  letter  from  a  woman,  who 
had  gone  off  with  another  man,  to  her  mother,  which  expresses  a  feeling 
too  common  here;  it  was  to  this  effect,  that  she  had  married  the  man 
she  had  gone  off  with,  and  that  her  husband  (not  calling  him  her  hus- 
band, but  nieutioniug  him  by  name)  may  get  married  as  soon  as  he 
pleased. 

\  There  is  one  church  capable  of  containing  from  about  900  to  1000 
persons,  and  chapels  of  different  Dissenting  denominations  capable  of 
containing  perhaps  nearly  double  that  number,  some  of  them  pretty  well 
iiik-iiilid,  hut  the  replies  to  the  foregoing  questions  would  seem  to  show 
not  with  much  profit. 

5.  Standing  out  for  wages  is  far  from  uncommon  here,  and  has  a  very- 
bad  effect  on  the  people;  a  few  ill-disposed  persons  can.  I  am  informed, 
almost  at  any  time  produce  this  effect.  At  the  present  moment  many 
are  in  almost  a  starving  condition  from  this  cause,  and  all  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  greatly  mjur.M  l.y  it  ;  it  has  now  continued  for  weeks. 
and  some  seem  aa  resolute  as  at  Aral  still  to  stand  out,  though  most  with 
whom  I   converse  on  the  subject,  express  their  willingness  and   even 
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anxiety  to  wort,  but  are  nfraid  to  dfl  to,  test  ^  they  BftJ  ifcej  ihould  he 

marked  and  suffer  fur  it  from  their  fellow  workmen  even  years  hence, 
fi.  Undoubtedly,  if  founded  on  the  word  of  God. 

7.  Not  generally  to  the  extent  that  could  be  wished,  thougb  many 
certainly  do. 

8.  The  English  language  is  gaining  ground  ;  it  ft  therefore  desirable 
that  it  should  be  better  taught,  and  all  the  instruction  now  given  in 
schools  is  carried  on  in  that  language,  as  far  ns  I  know,  except  in  a  few 
Dissenting  Sunday-schools. 

9.  One  school  for  nil  denomination!*,  in  which  the  Bible  is  the  book  of 
religious  instruction,  is  supported  by  the  British  Works;  Another,  not 
on  exactly  the  same  plan  as  to  its  support,  but  similar  to  the  one  nt 
Pontuewvnydd,  bus  been  purposed  for  the  Gelynosand  Varteg  Works, 
both  in  my  district;  this  has  not  yet  commenced:  these  could  be 
maintained  without  aid  from  Government,  hut  I  know  of  no  funds  or 
means  from  the  district  by  which  a  school  could  be  built  or  supported 
strictly  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church,  though  much  required, 
and  most  desirable  in  my  opinion. 

10.  !  think  parts  of  the  Government  plan  might  be  advantageously 
applied  to  the  schools  existing  and  purposed  here,  but  I  rather  imagine 
it  would  not  be  desired  by  persons  of  influence  connected  with  them ; 
of  this  I  think  I  can  speak  with  certainty,  as  far  as  regards  the  British 
Company's  School. 

11.  Sunday  work,  and  the  number  of  public  and  beer-houses  are,  in 
my  opinion,  the  great  curses  of  the  place,  and  as  long  as  these  causes 
exist  in  anything  like  their  present  extent,  I  cannot  sec  ground  to  hope 
for  much  religious  and  moral  improvement  to  take  place;  yet,  as  if  we 
had  not  enough  of  Sabbath  desecration  here  already,  a  Sunday  post  and 
public  delivery  of  letters,  &c.  has  lately  been  introduced,  though  here- 
tofore unknown  here. 

Francis  L.  Bluett. 


No. 

Rov   Frincb 
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No.  5. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Nantyglo. 

20th  March,  184*7. 

1.  This  immediate  neighbourhood  contains  a  population  of  upwards 
of  20,000  souls,  and  the  deficiency  of  gwd  dny-schiMjla  is  truly  lament- 
able, there  being  only  two  well-organ i7ed  school*  established  here;  one 
at  Nantyglo,  conducted  on  the  National  system,  and  another  recently 
established  at  Blaenan,  ID  connexion  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Society. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  procure  active  and  efficient  masters  and 
mistresses;  and  as  the  population  \s  continually  shifting  in  these  mining 
districts,  and  the  children,  in  consequence  of  their  obtaining  high  wages 
in  the  works,  are  removed  from  school  at  an  early  age,  the  pmficiency 
which  is  generally  found  in  the  schools  is  not  so  satisfactory,  as  under 
other  circumstances  it  doubtless  would  have  been. 

There  are  no  private  day-schools,  to  my  knowledge,  of  any  efficiency 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

2.  Ignorance  prevails  to  a  great  extent  on  almost  all  subjects  among 
the  poor ;  except  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 

uf  Christianity.     It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  the  poor  in  Wales 
generally  better  able,  as  I  can  state  from  my  own  personal  knowleAiy 
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observation,  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  s  sermon  find  sound   d« 
thnn  the  poor  in  England. 

This  I  attribute  chiefly  to  trie  existence  of  adult  Welsh  Suml ny-schools, 
which  arc  generally  numerously  attended,  and  well  conducted. 

The  people  take  great  interest  in  these  schools,  and  repeat  large  por- 
tions of  Scripture  every  Sunday  ;  an  important  defect,  however,  in  them 
is  that,  comparatively,  but  few  children  attend  them. 

'!.  The  morals  of  the  people  ore  lamentably  defective ;  certain  fa 
which  prevail  among  them  have  a  most  demoralizing  tendency;  and  the 
grosser  and  more  heinous  tins  prevail  here  to  a  fearful  extent. 

I .  A  new  district  has  been  recently  constituted  at  Nantyglo  ;  the  popu- 
lation is  about  5000;  and  Divine  service  is  at  present  performed  twice 
every  Sunday  at  the  school-room,  which  accommodates  between  two 
and  three  hundred,  and  is  generally  crowded  to  excess. 

There  are  also  several  dissenting  chapels  in  the  neighbourhood. 

5.  The  people  do  not  seem  to  take  any  particular  interest  at  present 
in  political  affairs;  the  wages  have  of  late  been  very  good,  and  the  mure 
provident  and  industrious  among  them  form  relief  clubs  mid  anions,  and 
thereby  provide  for  sickness  and  old  age.  But,  upon  the  whole,  they  ore 
exceedingly  improvident  and  extravagant. 

6.  On  this  point  I  entertain  no  doubt  whatever;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  extreme  profligacy,  improvidence  and  misery,  which  nTe  bo  pre- 
valent among  the  labouring  classes  in  these  districts,  are  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  want  of  a  sound,  religious,  and  moral  education. 

7.  There  in,  I  believe,  an  increasing  desire  for  better  education  among  the 
people,  though  they  do  not,  generally  speaking,  sufficiently  appreciate  it. 

8.  The  English  language  is  gaining  ground  decidedly  and  rapidlj  ; 
and  it  is  most  desirable  that  it  should  be  better  taught ;  because  it  is 
almost  universally  used  in  transacting  business,  and  at!  documents  and 
receipts  are  drawn  up  in  it. 

Great  inconvenience  has  nlso  arisen  in  courts  of  justice,  and  instance* 
are  known  where  the  ends  of  justice  have  been  defeated  in  consequence 
of  the  jury's  ignorance  of  the  English  language. 

9.  There  are  no  local  means  available  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  moat 
desirable  that  aid  should  be  afforded  by  Government. 

10.  The  be-'t  plan  that  could  be  adopted,  in  my  opinion,  to  apply 
Government  aid,  would  be  to  establish  schools  throughout  the  country- 
and  to  bring  education  within  the  reach  of  the  lower  orders,  by  allowing 
limited  salaries  to  the  school  masters,  in  aid  of  the  school  ww^es,  instead 
of  going  to  the  hurtful  extreme,  which  tends  to  render  teachers  careless, 
and  parents  indifferent. 

]  1.   1  have  no  other  opinion  to  state. 

David  McjitoAK. 


No.  6. 

The  Rev.  Owrn  Phillips,  Pontnipwydfl. 

18th  March,  1B47. 
X.  We  have  a  good  day-school  in  the  centre  of  the  district,  with  com- 
petent teachers,  capable  of  affording  instruction  to  six  or  eight  hundred 
children.     There  ia  no  deficiency  in  that  respect 
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2.  There  is gicat  ignorance  amongst  a  Urge  portion  nf  the  pooT,  chiefly 
those  who  come  from  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and   Somereet.     The 
natives  of  ihe  county  and  of  the  principality  arc,  for  the  most  part,  phii'iipi'" 
tolerably  well  informed,  especially  on  religious  aubjecta. 

3.  The  principal  defects  in  morals  are  those  of  intoxication  and  prosti- 
tution. These  evils  prevail  to  a  very  great  extent  among  the  unsettled 
parts  of  the  population. 

4i  There  is  a  church,  to  which  a  district  has  been  assigned  within  the 
hist  three  years,  and  also  a  Sunday-M?hool.  In  the  former  there  are  two 
services  on  Sunday,  and  one  evening  service  during  the  week,  each  of 
which  is  well  attended  There  aTe  also  two  Dissenting  chapels,  having 
p  od  congregations  attached  to  them. 

5.  The  people  of  this  neighbourhood  (like  those  of  every  other  con- 
nected with  iron  works)  are  extremely  prodigal.  They  earti  high  wjure», 
varving  from  3f.  to  25/.  per  month,  but  there  are  few  indeed  who  think 
of  saving  miy  portion  of  it. 

6.  The  present  means  of  education  arc  quite  sufficient.  They  have 
been  in  operation  for  a  very  short  time,  but  n  decided  improvement  in 
morals  and  conduct  has  already  been  manifested,  and  ia  very  apparent, 
by  comparing  this  with  such  places  as  have  not  the  means  of  education 
In  so  gTeat  an  extent. 

7.  The  people  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  present  resources. 

8.  The   English  language  ia  gaming  ground  rapidly;  and,  in  order  to 

Eromote  unanimity,  stability  of  principle,  and  religions  knowledge,  it  ia 
Ighly  desirable  that  it  should  become  still  more  general. 

9.  The  proprietor  of  the  works,  W.  Williams,  E«q.,  supports  a  school 
for  boys  and  girls,  on  the  National  system,  at  his  own  expense.  The  school- 
rooma  arc  commodious,  and  the  master  and  mistress  fully  competent. 

10-  I  do  not  think  any  aid  necessary  at  present. 

11.  I  think  that  a  sound  Scriptural  education  is,  of  all  other  things, 
necessary  to  a  population  such  as  we  are  surrounded  with.  It  is  evident 
that  the  inculcation  of  the  pure  truths  of  the  Gospel  can  form  the  only 
effectual  antidote  to  existing  evils. 

Sceptical  and  profane  publications  arc  but  too  freely  circulated  amongst 
a  certain  class;  and  whenever  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  dissatisfac- 
tion prevails,  it  is  invariubly  to  be  found  amongst  that  class. 

Owen  L.  H.  Pnatirs, 


W.  Williams,  Ksq.,  to  J.  C.  St/worts,  Esq. 

Sir,  Snntchwood  House,  April  28,  1847. 

I  beg  to  apologize  foT  my  seeming  neglect  in  not  acquainting  you 
before  that  our  respected  clergyman,  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips,  hrmiyht  me  Irs 
report  to  you  of  the  queries  wanted  by  you  answered,  nnd  as  they  v <i<: 
quite  in  accordance  with  my  views,  1  did  not  consider  another  report 
necessary ;  nor  have  1  anything  further  to  say  on  the  subject  than  what 
he  communicated  to  you. 

Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  Williams. 


•0  


No.  T. 


Nu.  7 
The  Rev.  James  FFmjftcs,  Rector  of  Lta*MUctht  Pmtypto 

15th  March,  If 

1.  There  is  no  deficiency  of  day-schools  ;  hut  w  more  compel 
in  une  of  the  twn  parorhinl  school*  of  ibis  parish  is  very  desirable 

U.  Uf  ivUlmous  subjects  and  the  content*  of  the  Bible,  I  should  My 
Unit  the  poor  of  this  locality  ore  far  from  l>einp;  ignorant  ;  but  1  should 
say  that  the  poor  arc  deplorably  ignorant  of  all   knowledge  of  a  s- 
nature. 

9,  The  leading  rice  is  drunkenness. 

I  once  witnessed  an  individual  who  had  attended  a  funeral  falling  down 
IB  on  insensible  &tate   of  intoxication  within  a  few  yards  of  the  grave, 
while  I  was  uulinj;  the  funeral  service  over  the  corpse.    This  inde 
1  thought  proper  to  notice,  by  summoning  the  said  individual  before  tin* 
magistrates,  who  was  fined  accordingly. 

4.  The  Welsh  portion  of  the  community  possess  abundant   means  of 
religious  instruction  ;  hut  the  English  portion  have  not  equal  advantages, 
having  seldom  more  than  one  service  on  the  Subbath,  and  in  some   in- 
I  without  any. 

:>.    In  regard  to  their  pursuits  in  life,  they  are  all  in  this  locality  Ifffi- 
cuttiiriata  or  colliers.     In  regard  to  their  character,  a  disposition 
ceive,  to  art   disingenuously,  and   even  dishonestly,  characterizes   the 
generality. 

The  poor  people   are   very    kind  and   accommodating  to   each   01 
They  arc  dissatisfied  with   many  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  particularly  the 
ccHeoiastical  laws,  and  those  relative  to  the  poor. 

(i.  Education  would  decidedly  improve  the  people,  by  infusing  into  the 
mas*  of  the  people  a  higher  tone  of  morality,  better  principles  of  honesty, 
and  by  softening  sectarian  ml  political  prejudices. 

They   arc   particularly   anxious   for   a  good   education    for   their 
children. 

8.  The  English  language  ia  gaining  ground  but  veTy  imperceptibly. 
As  the  Welsh  language  has  not   any  valuable   writings,  either  in  pme 

rv<  and  as  the  Welsh  people  have  not  one  single  interest  uncon- 
nected with  the  English,  I  consider  the  language  to  be  a  nuisance  und  an 
obatacle,  both  to  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
imposing  on  pastor*  a  double  decree  of  work  (or  duty),  by  their  having 
.'«  elsh  and  the  English  portion  of  the  community  to  attend  to. 

9.  There  are  -1  ll  mean?  to  promote  fidtlfl  ktioBi 

It),  [  should  HJ  tu-it  few  places  can  he  found  where  government  nil 
ii  more  desirable  ;  it  should  be  Mil  of  securing  half 

the  salaries  of  the  teachers;  of  securing  residences  fill  the  teacher* 
rardmg  the  ue&iien  who  help  licit- 

TIm  >oli    of  tli 

Thej  are  both  under  the  sole  managcmenl  >>!  th 

and  no  anl  u  varsity  of  creed   ha*   hitherto   been 

msutfeated  i>y  >  thai   the  clergyman  docs 

insist  on  il.  church,  |  Key  go  to 

Otrw  ;    ;  ; 

II.  ]  consider  n  dJ  Lu  be 
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more  deserving  of  Government  aid  than  districts  where  large  coal  or 
iron  works  nre  in  operation,  and  where  the  proprietors  of  these  works  are 
principally  resident,  and  therefore  are  more  ready,  as  well  as  more  able 
to  support  schools.  In  this  locality  there  is  not  one  proprietor  resident  i 
not  one  gentleman  of  wealth  or  education  to  support  a  public  object  such 
as  a  school ;  and  thus  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  is  the  only  one 
disposed  or  competent  to  attend  to  the  education  of  the  working  classes. 

James  Hughes. 


N...  7. 


Deab  Sin, 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  to  J.  C.  .S'ymom,  Esq. 

Llanhilleth  via  Newport.  Monmouthshire, 
August  24,  1847. 

1  tiAVB  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you  any  information  that 
I  am  able  to  give  relative  to  the  subject  of  your  communication. 

This  parish  is  an  agricultural  district,  interspersed  with  small  collieries, 
which  are  superintended  by  petty  ngents  or  foremen  (the  owners  being 
non-resident).  Here  the  collier  is  not  employed  except  at  such  times 
as  there  is  a  demand  for  coal  in  the  market  (Newport).  This  irregularity 
of  employment  is  a  feature  in  the  condition  of  the  country  collier  which 
nut  exist  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  employed  at  large  works, 
such  as  Merthyr,  Tredegar,  and  others ;  the  latter  are  constantly  em- 
ployed (except,  of  course,  in  times  of  general  depression  of  the  trade 
throughout  the  country)  ;  but  not  so  the  country  collier,  he  has  no  cer- 
tainty of  getting  work  tor  two  days  consecutively,  and  ns  a  general  rule, 
it  may  be  said  that  he  is  unemployed  for  10  days  in  each  month  ;  and 
in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  when  vessels  are  detained  by  stormy 
winds,  they  have  no  work  at  all.  The  natural  consequence  of  such  a 
state  of  things  is.  that  no  operative  will  seek  employment  at  the  country 
coal  provided  he  enn  get  it  elsewhere,  and  the  country  colliers  are  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  those  who  have  been  discarded  by  their  em- 
ployers at  those  large  works,  and  I  consider  them  to  be  inferior  to  the 
general  run  of  col  Iters,  both  as  regards  their  moral  habits  and  temporal 
condition.  During  the  interval  of  non-employment,  they  are  supported 
by  getting  credit  in  small  country  shops,  who  sell  inferior  goods  at 
an  extravagantly  high  price,  and  thus  they  become  involved  in  debt, 
which  they  can  never  finally  discharge.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  oue  man  to  get  into  debt  to  the  amount  of  seven  or  eight  pounds  at 
two  or  three  of  these  shops  at  the  some  time  (for  there  is  not  one  great 
truck-shop  in  the  county).  Their  debt  prevents  them  from  being  able 
to  pay  the  weekly  pence  for  theiT  children's  school,  much  less  to  give 
them  shoes  to  go  la  school,  and  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  sorrow  that 
I  have  felt  at  witnessing  their  pour  children  thus  debarred  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  education;  and  I  cannot  think  that  any  scheme  of  education 
will  be  complete  unless  some  provision  be  made  to  meet  such  eases, 
inasmuch  as  the  lowest  portion  of  society  ore,  from  want  of  clothing, 
frequently  unable  to  derive  advantages  from  the  schools  which  are  close 
by. 

There  is  another  evil  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  opentti 
this  district  still  worse  than  any  I  have  hitherto  adverted  t 
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practice  of  agents  keeping  public-houses.     There  nre  in  this-  am 

.rents  of  works  keeping  each  a  public-bouse,  and  o  third  who  ill 
fceeps  a  public-house  is  likely  to  become  the  agent  or  superintendent  of 
ii  vi  iy  large  coal-work  novr  being  opened.     This  state  of  things  act 
prevents  the  operative  from  being  sober  and  thrifty,  and   holdl  out  a 
reward  to  the  drunkard,  it  being  the  interest  of  the  employer  <>r  a^cnlto 
have   Mich  men  as  will  spend  their  nil  at  his  house  ;   nor  is  he  slow  m 
intimating  to  such  as  are  not  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  his  house, 
their  services  ore  not  acceptable,  and  thus  the  more  sober  a  mnn  in,  the 
more  lie  is  exposed  to  petty  annoyance  from  his  employer.     Much,  baa 
been  mid  of  the  evil  of  truck  and  the  practice  of  paving  the  men  in 
public-houses,  but  theee  evils  arc  trivial  compared  to  the  evils  uf  the 
system  I  now  allude  to — a  system  which  appear!  tu  be  cctiin^  more  and 
more  prevalent,  and  which  strongly  demands  legislative  interference. 
Another  subject  to  which  I  am  desirous  to  allude  is  the  following  : — 
There  arc  in  this  small  parish  eight  public-house?,  five  of  which  have 
spirit  licences.     The  frequency  of  these  houses  m  n  parish  romparati\  :ly 
agricultural  and  thinly  populated  has  often  been  to  me  a  mutter  of  no 
small  surprise.* 

•  •••««• 

Public-  houses  are  also  very  much  open  oil  Sundays  during  Divine 
service,  as  well  as  during  unseasonable  hours  of  tlic  night.  In  town  and 
populous  districts  there  arc  policemen  to  stop  these  disorders,  but  there 
is  not  the  lens:  check  ever  attempted  in  a  locality  of  this  description,  and 
J  do  not  know  where  the  fault  lies. 

I  also  consider  the  owners  of  collieries  much  to  be  blamed  for  their 
selection  of  agents  ovct  these  small  concerns,  as  they  may  be  termed,  aa 
compared  with  larger  works.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  who 
have  been  raised  from  the  condition  of  the  workmen,  given  to  the  same 
oabita  of  life,  and  much  addicted  to  sweating  and  irreligion,  and  capable 
of  harbouring  vindictive  feelings  towards  the  operatives. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  iguoraucc  of  the  Welsh,  but  this  declaration 
should,  in   my  opinion,   be   iniide  with   much  resirietion.     In  secular 
knowledge  the  Welsh  nre  doubtless  more   ignorant  than  the  Kn^luh, 
hut  in  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  the  former  are  undoubtedly  before  the 
latter.      I  have  met  with  Welsh  cottagers  capable  of  arguing  on  the  roost 
abstruse  theological   points,   and  taking  them  as  a  whole,  they  ate  s«T» 
well    acquainted   with  the  Bible;  but   the  Welsh  have  abioh.' 
taste  for  any  other  kind  of  rending.     Seldom  will  you  sec  a  Welal 
rending  a  newspaper,  but  he  reads  with  unusual  fondness  such  public, 
as  extol  his  religious  pony  or  expose  the  failings  of  tboac  sects  to  which 
he  does  not  belong     Tins  fondues*  for  divinity  subjects  to  the  exctttaioo 

of  nil  l C color  knowledge,  I  nseriln?  in  a  great  measure  to   the  absence  ti 
dny-schoeds,  which  wore  nowhere  to  be  seen  in  Wsriei  until  of  Utc  * 
1 1  has  been  frequently  fuu1  that  sccuUr  L,    ■  handmaid 

[c  true  rcligtOBi  and  I  believe  the  charu<  <  rVdan  illuatiate  in  a 

remarkable  manner  :h's  proverb.      With  all   their  religious  knowledge, 
I  l  Ontidci  *  inferior  to  the  English  i  I 

oduct  uf  Hie  saavtstralffi 


Monmouthshire. 
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tincerity.  They  are  moreover  bigoted  and  intolerant,  and  such  i«  their 
intempt  of  the  Scriptural  knowledge  of  the  Englishman,  that  in  their 
liuda  (although  they  do  not  express  it)  they  scarcely  consider  hitt 
ri r h in  the  pale  of  salvation. 
The  work|>eople  arc  very  kind  to  each  other,  and  will  help  each  other 
times  of  distress  to  an  extent  that  would  scarcely  be  believed,  and 
night  to  put  to  sltame  the  paltry  charity  of  those  who  arc  in  wealthy 
ircuinstancea.  I  have  often  been  much  surprised  at  the  self-denial 
lot  they  will  exercise  in  order  to  relieve  their  fellow-workman  when  out 
of  work,  and  that  apparently  lor  no  other  cause  than  that  he  is  a  neigh- 
bour. This  feature  in  the  character  of  the  operatives  of  those  parts  I 
consider  to  be  very  creditable  to  them — a  feature,  however,  which 
laracteri/ei  the  Welih  portion  more  than  any  other. 
In  these  pans  the  iron  and  the  coal  trade  are  rather  on  the  increase 
mn  on  the  decrease.  Of  their  origin,  and  of  other  matters  connected 
with  these  mercantile  enterprises,  I  confess  that  [  am  not  capable  of 
passing  an  opinion.  I  have  only  lived  five  years  in  Monmouthshire,  und 
I  have  carefully  abstained  from  adverting  to  any  points  which  I  have  not 
perfect  knowledge  of,  lest  I  might  possibly  mislead  you  \  if,  however, 
what  I  have  hereby  stated  will  in  any  way  be  of  service  to  you,  you  may 
safely  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  this  report,  as  derived  from  my  onn 
personal  knowledge  and  experience.  I  have  no  objection  for  my  name 
to  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  this  Report,  only  that  I  should  not 
'ish  to  appear  as  csposing  any  parties  in  an  unfavourable  view.  Any 
>thcr  information  that  1  am  capable  of  imparting  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  do  so.  As  it  is  your  desire  to  have  the  Repurt  as  soon  as  possible,  1 
have  endeavoured  to  do  so  without  delay,  and  have  not  spent  time  either 
in  the  wording  or  the  writing  of  it,  but  simply  to  state  facts  which  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will  embody  in  your  Report  better  than  I  could,  and 

II  have  the  honour  to  remain,  dear  Sir, 
Your  obedient  and  fiiithful  Servant, 
Jam  i:s  Huaa&s,  Rector  of  LltmMUatk, 


No.  8. 
The  ttev.  D.  Jonest  Incumbent  of  Pantry, 

15th  March,  1847. 

1.  Yes  ;  there  is  not  a  day-school  in  the  parish  of  Psnteg. 

2.  Yea,  on  most  subjects. 

3.  Not  very  defective  in  this  parish. 

4.  There  is  n  parish  church  and  a  chapel  at  Pontymoilc,  and   also  an 
tdependent  place  of  worship. 

5.  Dissent,  with  its  concomitant  peculiarities,  gives  a  bias  to  the  reli- 
gious aud  political  character  of  the  people  that  is  more  to  be  deplored 
than  admired. 

6.  Yes. 

7.  I  believe  many  do. 

8.  Yes.  Yes,  in  order  that  the  minds  of  ibe  people  should  be  better 
informed. 

y.  No. 


Wo.  a. 

R.T.  1). 

Jonra.  ?**• 
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!fo.a.  10.  Yea;  but  I  urn  not  prepared   to  answer  the  latter   part   of   lae 

~       question  specifically,  but  in  a  general  respect  the  aid  and  consideration 
*»■,  Pm*   of  Government  would  be  must  durable. 

David  Jonev 


N...V. 


I 


No.  9. 
The  Rev.  T.  Davies,  Incumbent  of  Trcvethin. 

Hdi  March,  LMl 

1.  The  parish  of  Trevcthin  is  now  rather  well  supplied  with 
schools,  ana  the  masters  may  be  reported  lobe  well  qualified  for  their 
duties.  The  upperpsrt  of  tlie  parish  (including  Vnrteg  and  Garuddifniih) 
is  in  want  of  day-schools,  but  the  deficiency,  I  am  happy  to  say,  will  In- 
supplied  by  the  establishment  of  schools,  which  will  be  done  at  the  joint 
expense  of  two  gentlemen  in  whose  employ  the  people  chiefly  are,  vis., 
William  Williams,  Esq.,  Suatchwuod  House,  and  Mr.  Vipoud,  a  coal- 
merchant. 

2.  I  should  certainly  say  that  the  working   population  were  nut   in   a 
stnte  of  great  ignorance;  they  do  not  always  understand,  it  is  true  the 
precise  meaning  o(  English  terms,  though  in  common  use  ;  still  they 
apprehend  distinctly  what  is  intended  to  be  conveyed    by  the  use  of 
words.    The  same  remark  well  applies  to  the  children  also. 

S.  I  should  say  that  the  morals  of  the  larger  proportion  of  our  manu- 
facturing imputation  were  decidedly  bad.  A  spirit  of  restlessness  and 
liMftcaan  pervades  a  large  number  of  the  working  class,  and  this  dis- 
contented feeling  is  much  strengthened  and  invigorated  by  their  associa- 
tions with  dissolute  characters  in  public-houses,  and  by  listening  to  the 
clamorous  declamations  of  a  few  disaffected  leaders.  This  unfortunate 
feeling  is  often  provoked  to  acta  of  public  outrage.  The  banc  of  tbi 
manufactimngdisiricts  is  the  beer-shops.  They  ruin  the  murals  of  every 
neighbourhood.  Drunkenness  is  the  crying  sin  of  our  working  clan, 
by  the  facility  which  beer-houses  afford  of  inducing  people  to  dun:  , 
multitudes  are  led  ostray. 

4.  The  means  of  reli«rious  instruction,  as  afforded  by  the   Church  of 
England  and  Dissenter*,  are   quite  adequate  to  the  uant*  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  the  measure  of  good  fruits  is  scanty  indeed.      Profession    of  re- 
ligion is  common  amongst  the  people,  but  their  Iivcb  arc  often  very  in 
consistent. 

5.  The  mass  of  our  population  are  slaves  lo  intemperate  habits,  and 
consequently  they  have  scarcely  any  taste  for  such  pursuits  as  would  tend 
to  the  improvement  of  their  minds  and  morals.  Often,  for  the  want  of 
public  amusements  (such  as  would  afford  real  rccreatiun  for  mind  and 
body),  they  (luck  to  the  beer-sho|>s  for  them.  The  great  desideratum  in 
our  mnmifHcturmg  districts  seems,  to  my  mmd,  to  he  the  establish 

of  euclj  recreations  ns  would  divert   from   such  grovelling  pursuits  and 
pleasures  as  beer-shops  affurd. 

6.  My  opinion  is,  that  a  certain  kind  of  better  education  wuuld  be 
much  appreciated  by  n  certain  class  of  our  mechanics  and  artisans,  espe- 
cially such  an  education  as  would  in  some  measure  be  made  to  bear  idou 
tbe  r  several  vocations  in  life,  and  which  would  tend  to  give  them  u 
deeper  insight  into  the  various  improvements  in  mcchauical  sciences. 


M'tniiouthsliirt. 
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".  The  delivery  of  popular  lectures  would  also  produce  good  effects, 
would  be  hailed  with  cordial  welcome  un  the  part  of  lie  better  class 
of  our  mechanics  and  other  labouring  people,  especially  if  a  large 
(where  (he  |>oor  people  could  feel  ut  home,  tmd  where  coffee  or  tcu,  &c , 
&c,  could  lie  supplied  cheaply  to  them)  were  built  for  the  purpose:  I 
am  confident  of  the  success  of  such  an  undertaking.  Many  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  very  desirous  of  securing  such  advantages. 

8.  The  English  language  is  decidedly  gaining  ground,  and  by  means 
of  English  schools  the  rising  generation  for  the  most  part  will  know  no 
other  language.  The  existence  of  two  languages  is  a  serious  disadvantage 
to  the  minority  of  the  people.  This  remark  applies  wiih  unquestionable 
truth  to  the  Welsh  people.  One  need  only  read  the  Welsh  publications 
to  be  convinced  of  the  non-utility  of  the  language  for   any   practical 

Eurixise  whatever,  religious,  political,  or  commercial,  tad  the  sooner   it 
ecomes  dead  the  better  for  the  people. 

9.  To  establish  new  schools  with  more  competent  masters  would  be 
next  to  an  impossibility  in  this  place  and  neighbourhood.  For  example, 
it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Fontypool  Charity-school  can  lie 
supported  by  means  of  voluntary  subscriptions;  and  whatever  fresh 
efforts  are  made  for  establishing  a  better  kind  of  education,  they  must  be 
done  at  the  espense  of  Government. 

10.  For  carrying  into  effect  my  suggestions  (Ques.  6),  under  the  plan 
most  easy  of  execution  and  the  least  expensive,  would  be  to  add  tu  thr* 

S  resent  town  schoolroom  awing;  to  connect  with  it  hy  means  of  a  folding 
oor;  by  adopting  this  plan  the  whole  space  might  be  made  available  to 
the  use  and  accommodation  of  the  public  when  occasion  required,  such 
si  the  delivering  of  lectures,  &c.  &i:. ;  and  with  closed  doors  the  room 
might  be  used  for  imparting  a  better  kind  of  education  to  superior 
mcohantca,  or  as  a  reading-room,  where  coffee  and  tea  might  also  be 
supplied  cheaply  to  the  working  classes.  This  would  prove,  I  am  per- 
suaded, a  source  of  great  improvement  and  amusement  to  them. 

11.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  observations  made  under  the  various 
questions  proposed,  little  remains  to  be  paid.  I  feel  the  vast  difficulty  of 
suggesting  any  scheme  that  will  meet,  in  the  way  of  effective  remedy, 
the  evils  now  existing  amongst  a  population  like  that  of  this  manufacturing 
neighbourhood.  I  ciumut,  however,  but  cherish  a  strong  hope,  that  by 
establishing  public  rooms  of  the  kind  already  described,  u  partial  remedy 
would  be  applied  to  existing  evils.  I  have  an  earnest  desire  to  make  the 
trial,  if  pecuniary  means  could  be  found.  Some  aid  would  be  afforded  by 
a  few  neighbouring  friends  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  scheme, 
but  at  present  1  have  no  prospect  of  immediate  success.  May  I  hope  these 
remarks  will  prove  worthy  of  your  benevolent  attention. 

Tuoaus  Dawns. 


No.*, 
Kct-T. 


No.  10. 
The  Rev.  Daniel  Jiees,  of  Cvm  CvUin. 

23rd  March,  1S47. 

1.  There  certainly  is  a  great  deficiency  of  good  diiy-schuolswjtli  com- 

Stetent  masters  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  in  fact,  with   (he  exception  of  a 
ew  small  dame-schools,  which,  for  want  of  encourugement,  are  st 
kept  for  any  length  of  time,  there  are  only  two  day-schools  capable 
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accommodating  between  them  about  500  children,  viz.,  the  National 
School  at  Kantyglo,  and  the  British  School  at  Bluina iron-works,  among 
a  population  of  from  20,000  to  25,000  people,  including  Beaufort  iron* 
works  and  Brynmaur.  The  latter  of  these  schools  has  not  been  opened 
quite  a  twelvemonth;  and  during  the  ten  years  the  former  has  been  m 
existence  and  operation,  it  has  been  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  meet 
with  competent  masters  and  mistresses  to  conduct  it.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  the  children  have  seldom  made  that  progress  which,  under 
more  favourable  circumstances,  might  have  been  reasonably  e*|iected. 

2.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  poor  are  very 
ignorant  on  almost  all  subjects,  except,  perhaps,  a  very  crude  knowledge 
of  the  leading  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity.  The  majority  of 
them  csn  seldom  read  with  fluency  and  propriety,  and  few  of  Ben, 
comparatively,  can  even  write  their  names. 

3.  1  lament  to  state  that,  with  some  rare  and  honourableexceptioue,  the 
morals  of  the  poor  also  are  very  defective.  Their  prevailing  tins  are 
omiiig  and  swearing,  lying  and  slandering,  profanation  of  the  Sabbath, 
neglect  of  Divine  ordinances,  breach  of  the  seventh  commandment,  rlrunl- 
ennefts,  and  the  numerous  train  of  evils  that  usually  accompany  it.  Many 
instances  and  facta  in  illustration  of  this  state  of  things  occur  at  almost 
every  petty  sessions  held  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  numerous  cases 
of  assault  and  battery,  the  result  of  intoxication,  have  iuvariuhly  to  be 
disposed  of. 

4.  They  possess  the  means  of  religious  instruction  to  a  considerable 
extent,  there  being,  besides  the  very  inadequate  means  provided  bv  the 
Established  Church,  chapels  belonging  to  almost  every  denomination  of 
Christians,  attached  to  most  of  the  iron-works;  but  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  one-half  of  the  people  seldom  profit  by  them. 

5.  Of  lute  years,  ever  since  what  is  here  colled  the  Chartist  rise.  En 
the  auiumn  of  1839,  the  people  have  not  meddled  much  with  political 
matters;  but  their  social  &tatc  is  nut  improved,  while  their  general 
pursuits  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  their  state  of  ignorance  or 
want  of  information. 

6.  On  ibis  point  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  ;  indeed,  I  consider  better 
education  to  be  (he  very  thing  which  tbey  most  need,  and  that  it  could 
not  fail  vastly  and  speedily  to  improve  their  morals  and  conduct.  Edu- 
cation, however,  to  be  thus  effective,  must  include  the  constant  and 
diligent  inculcation  of  Christian  principles. 

7.  I  fear  the  majority  do  not.  The  people,  involved  as  they  arc  in 
ignorance,  do  not  appreciate,  and  perhaps  cannot  reasonably  be  el  Meted 
to  appreciate  as  they  ought,  the  value  of  education,  either  to  themselves  or 
their  children,  and  therefore  do  not  desire  it. 

8.  The  English  language  ia  certainly  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  this 
neighbouihood,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  only  language  used  in  all  our  day- 
schools.  It  is  desirable,  of  course,  that  it  should  be  well  taught,  in  order 
to  open  the  various  sources  of  instruction  to  the  rising  generation  in  a 
liiiii-uiiife  they  Ota  understand. 

*J.  There  arc  here  no  local  means  worth  mentioning  furthest  purposes, 
except  whml  may  be  supplied  by  the  iron-masters  ;  and,  if  I  may  judge 
by  the  apntl.y  displayed  on  this  subject  in  past  years,  there  is  little  pros- 
pect, I  apprehend,  of  schools  being  established  in  this  locality,  on  toy* 
tiling  like  an  adequate  scale,  without  the  aid  of  Government.  " 

ID.   I  do  certainly  think  Government  aid  mott  desirable,  nay,  I  should 
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i»y  it  it  absolutely  necessary  and  indispensable,  and  I   do  not  sec  any 
T»TOspect  of  a  better  slutc  of  things  without  it.     I   am.  however,  unable  ^"ijj 
to  state  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner   it  could  be   best   applied 
The  diversities  of  creed  are  such  obstacles  in  the  way  of  almost  t 
plan  that  can  be  proposed,  that  it  must  probably  be  left  to  every  denomi- 
nation of  Christians  to  conduct  their  schools  in  their  own   way,  subject 
only  to  some  such  control  as  that  proposed   to  be  exercised   in   the  Re- 
solutions lately  issued  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
H.I  have  no  other  opinion  to  offer. 

Daniel  Rees. 


No.  11. 
The  Rev.  Augustus  Morgan,  Rector  of  Machpu,  and  Rural  Dean. 

6th  April,  1847. 

1.  A  great  deficiency.  This  arises,  I  consider,  chiefly  from  a  lack  of 
funds  to  erect  school- roums  and  furnish  salaries  sufficient  to  induce  com- 
petent and  respectable  persons  to  undertake  the  office  of  schoolmaster. 

2.  The  poor  arc  shrewd  enough  in  their  respective  callings,  but  sadly 
ignorant  on  the  subject  of  religion  and  literary  attainment. 

3.  Throughout  the  mineral  districts  their  morals  are  very  defective, 
and,  I  regret  to  say,  that  the  evil  seems  to  be  extending  to  the  lowlands, 
or  rural  districts,  caused,  I  consider,  by  the  communication  necessary  for 
the  sale  of  their  produce,  as  well  as  from  the  agricultural  labourer,  who 
has  been  induced  to  leave  bis  home  to  obtain  a  higher  rate  of  wages  on 
the  hills,  returning  contaminated  by  the  drunken  and  profligate  halm* 
he  has  acquired  during  his  absence  among  the  ironworks  and  collieries. 
In  my  opinion,  a  1ramroadt  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  from  the  hills  to 
the  sea-port  for  exportation,  tends  to  demoralize  the  district  through 
which  it  passes  to  an  inconceivable  degree.  The  results  are  theft,  drunk- 
enness, and  prostitution.  Women  and  children  of  all  ages,  sent  out  ex- 
pressly by  their  parents,  are  seen  at  ull  hours  following  the  tram-waggons, 
to  obtain  by  any  means,  save  by  n  pecuniary  purchase,  coals  for  the  use 
of  their  respective  families;  the  haltiers  o{  the  trams,  from  I  knowledge 
mid  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  parties,  oftentimes  aiding  and  assist* 
ing  in  the  plunder  of  their  employers. 

4.  In  my  own  parish  I  have  two  duy-schools,  in  addition  to  which 
there  is  a  Sunday-school  held  at  the  Weelcyan  chapel ;  muny  of  ihc 
Dissenters,  however,  send  their  children  to  my  diiy-schools,  and  make 
no  objection  to  their  conforming  strictly  to  the  rules,  and  attending  the 
service  of  the  Church  on  Sunday. 

5.  My  impression  is,  that  if  good  day-schools  were  established,  and  no 
invidious  distinction  made  with  regard  to  sect,  but  merely  a  strict 

pi  in  nee  with  the  rules  insisted  upon,  numbers  who  now  call  themselves, 
and  are  considered  Dissenters,  would  take  advantage  of  these  schools,  and 
send  their  children  to  them  without  hesitation. 

6.  Most  assuredly  it  would,  in  a  gciu-r.tl  point  of  view,  although  some 
cbildreu,  who  are  innately  of  a  wicked  and  depraved  disposition,  would, 
in  my  opinion,  become  greater  adepts  in  crime  by  the  cultivation  ol 
intellect.    I  consider  I  have  had  instances  of  this  in  my  own  neigh 
hood,  and  that  some  families,  with  scarcely  a  member  of  it  that  would 
prove  im  exception,  are  incorrigible. 

7.  There  is  a  verv  general  desire  amongst  the  working  classes  to  edu- 
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Oftti  tin-it  children,  »»ut  si  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  worka  ernjdu;. 
can  be  obtained  for  them  at  a  very  early  age,  they  readily  saenric*  the 
future  welfne  of  their  offspring  as  regards  their  education  U.r  Ifee  sake 
of  the  few  shillings  they  are  able  to  get  by  their  weekly  coming*. 

8.  The  English  language  is  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  it  is  very  de- 
nimble  that  it  should  altogether  supersede  the  Welsh,  for  the  following 
reasons; — 1st.  For  the  belter  carrying  out  matters  of  law  in  courts  of 
justice,  where,  iu  many  instances,  judge,  counsel,  and  jury,  arc  altogether 
dependent  upon  an  interpreter  for  a  correct  version  of  the  evidence  ad- 
duced. 2nd.  It  would,  1  consider,  ensure  a  larger  congregation,  and  a 
more  regular  attendance  of  the  rising  feneration  in  parish  churches, 
which  the  administration  of  the  service  alternately  in]English  and  Welsh 
has  a  tendency  to  diminish  aud  prevent.  3rd.  I  believe  it  has  been 
proved,  that  the  meetings  which  preceded  mid  which  weTe  held  during 
the  chartist  outbreak  mid  Rebecca  conspiracy.  in  Monmouthshire  and 
South  Wales,  %vcrc  carried  on  altogether  in  the  Welsh  language,  solely 
with  a  view  tfiat  the  extent  of  their  proceedings  should  not  be  disc 

by  the  police  and  other  agents  sent  down  by  the  Government  for  the  dis- 
covery and  counteraction  of  their  revolutionary  plot. 

9.  I  do  not  consider  that  there  arc  sufficient  local  means  awriiobl 
building  and  supporting  good  day-schools  in  this  locality  without  Go- 
vernment aid.  us  the  owners  of  land,  ami  the  proprietors  and  lessees  of 
the  works  and  collieries,  with  a  few  exceptions,  do  not  stem  disposed  to 
give  that  countenance  to  education  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  they 
ought  to  do,  and  the  livings  are  too  small  for  the  clergy  to  effect 

out  of  their  limited  incomes. 

10.  As  the  parishes  in  this  locality  are  so  uneqnnl  both  in  extent  as 
well  cs  population,  I  would  propose  that  they  should  be  divide- 
districts,  that  Government  should  be  met  half  way  by  the  owners  of 
property,  each  subscribing  in  proportion  to  the  nature  oC  the  property 
ihey  possess  within  the  district.  This  csn  be  ascertained  by  reference  I 0 
the  parish  rate-book.  That  the  parties  so  subscribing  should  have  the 
nomination  of  a  number  of  children  in  proportion  to  their  subscription  ; 
that  the  clergyman  of  the  district  should  have  the  nomination  of  the 
children  whose  education  would  be  defrayed  by  the  sum  advanced  by 
i.A.Tnment,  subject  to  the  sanction  and  approval  of  tbe  Government 
inspector  ;  that  these  sums  should  not  altogether  defray  the  charges  of 
education,  but  that  the  parents  ot'  each  child  should  have  to  pay  a  cc 
quota,  however  small,  towaida  it.  This  latter  point  I  consider  mod 
essential,  as  1  have  invariably  found  that  the  working  classes  seem  r.i 
value  less,  at  all  events  appear  more  indifferent  to,  free  schooling 
when  they  themselves  pay  wholly,  or  in  part,  for  the  tuition  of  then 
children.  The  attendance  of  the  children  is  therefore  less  regular,  ami 
their  instruction  consequently  retarded. 

11.  As,  from  the  increasing  number  of  works  and  collieries,  there  uxt 
a  great  many  more  agents  and  clerks  employed,  who  require  for  their 
children  a  higher  grade  of  education  tfiiui  is  generally  aflordcd  bv  tin: 
present  day-schools  of  the  district,  il  would  be  desirable  that  the  m 
should  understand  and  be  able  to  teach  at  leaBt  the  elements  of  engi- 
neering, land-surveying,  levelling,  and  dialling. 

Auficsrus  Mum. an.  Rector  of  Marhen.  and  Rural  / 
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Hie  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan  subsequently  twites  thus  : — 

"From  what  I  have  seen  within  the  last  few  days  as  regards  the  different  worka 
and  collieries  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  siid.imy  almnat  total,  ignorance 
an  religious  mutter*  of  children  ripening  into  manhood,  the  total  indifference  of 
their  misters,  and,  [  regret  to  add,  almost  equally  so  of  their  parents  (beyond  the 
obtaining  the  day's  work  on  the  purl  of  the  former  and  the  doily  earnings  on  that 
of  the  Utter),  all  convince  me  of  the  imperious  necessity  of  even  a  compulsory 
sysleii)  for  the  education  of  the  working-classes.  *        •        *        •        * 

It  is  really  painful  to  see  the  degraded  state,  both  mentally  as  well  as  physically, 
of  lads  who,  had  they  not  been   burled  alive   from    the  enrliest  age  they  cunt 
their  hands,  might  have   been  healthy,  active,  and  intelligent,  hut  arc  now  squalid 

Etc  lures  of  disease  and  deformity,  many  indeed  ignorant  and  indifferent  to  anything 
cyoiid  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  their  bodily  strength." 


[I  have  subsequently  received  the  following  letter  from  the  same 
gentleman.] 

"  You  are  at  full  liberty  to  make  an  extract  from  the  letter  which  I  last  wrote 
you,  for,  aa  far  as  I  can  recollect,  it  contained  nothing  but  my  candid  opinion  on 
the  matter,  which  J  care  not  who  knows.  1  believe  1  qualified  my  assertions  hy 
stating  that  they  were  exception*  to  the  general  rule,  and  one  of  an  interesting 
character  occurred,  not  lung  since,  where  an  ironmaster  of  great  respectability 
appeared  at  the  baptismal  font  as  sponsor  for  two  of  his  workmen's  children, 
thereby  proving  an  interest  in  their  spiritual  as  well  as  their  temporal  welfare.  I 
do  nut  know  that  I  am  justifled  in  saying  that  there  is  a  will  to rnvovraye  drinking, 
lo  prevent  these  men  laying  by  a  store  against  a  rainy  day,  lest  it  should  form  a 
fund  to  support  them  during  a  strike,  but  tlm  is,  I  belieie  certain,  that  neither  by 
advice  nor  reraonstrnncc  do  they  endeavour  to  check  this  prevailing  vice,  end  that 
the  mass  of  the  population  In  the  mining  districts  arc  not  so  much  bound  to  their 
muter*  by  love,  respect  and  esteem,  as  they  ore  by  the  dread  of  losing  their  work ; 
and  It  has  always  been  found,  whenever  an  emeute  or  outbreak  has  occurred,  that, 
with  a  few  exception*,  a  stranger,  whether  magistrate  orolberwlse,  bad  more  weight 
in  bringing  them  to  their  semes,  by  showing  a  kindness  and  sympathy  with  regard 
to  their  fancied  or  real  hardships,  than  those  by  whom  they  bad  been  employed, 
prohahly  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  and  to  whose  control  and  advice  you 
would  have  supposed  they  would  have  yielded  without  a  murmur;  but  for  what 
reason  1  Simply,  because  they  hnd  never  shown,  when  limes  were  flourishing, 
that  interest  in  their  domestic  comforts— that  wish  to  promote  the  moral  and 
religious  education  and  civilisation  uf  their  families,  to  which  a  few  pounds 
annually  out  of  their  enormous  profits  would  have  essentially  contributed.  1  fvel 
more  convinced  everyday  that  fiovermni-nt  can,  comparative!)  speaking,  do  nothing 
unless  lliey  ore  willingly  and  ably  assisted  by  the  lunded  proprietors  iu  the  agri- 
cultural, and  the  leasees  aa  well  as  the  owners  of  the  works  and  collieries  ia  the 
mineral,  districts.  The  clergy,  however  zealous  they  may  bo,  without  the  co- 
operation of  their  patrons,  can  avail  but  little :  their  confined  incomes  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  do  much  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  ;  but  I  feel  convinced  that  in 
most  instances  they  will  not  bu  found  wanting,  provided  the  .sinews  of  tear  are 
forthcoming,  tu  tarry  out  the  views  and  wishes  of  thuae  who  are  able  and  who 
ou^bl  to  furnish  them  with  tho  mcana  of  mutually  benefiting  so  ninny  uf  theb 
fellow-creatures  at  this  moment,  in  oneeense  of  the  word,  in  a  state  of  utter  destitu- 
tion. The  character  of  the  Welsh  has  always  been  that  of  a  wiah  to  show  gratitude 
for  favours  conferred.  But  now  there  is  no  favour  to  acknowledge—  uo  feeliug  of 
gratitude  engendered  :  you  contract  fur  him  in  laboaj  and  bodily  strength  ;  for 
ihis  it  is  true  you  pay  him,  oftentimes  In  truck  (which,  again,  is  a  source  of 
to  tho  master),  but  you  interest  yourself  no  further  ab»ni  Mm  or  his  eoneen  i 
therefore,  naturally  enough,  cares  as  little  about  yon.  This  1  bold  lo  be 
feeling  throughout  our  enormous  mineral  population,  ami  I  oulj  li  time 

Is  far  distant  when  it  will  be  |»ui  to  the  proof.     A  Line  uf  dearth  and  1 
Uoa  would  tell  a  fearful  tale.    You  would  Hod  thuae  mothers  and  daughters,  I 
clothing  clubs  and  schools  of  industry  would  have  civilized  and  conciliated),  it  la 
the  trench  Revolution,  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  atfray.     They  are  now 
the  savages,  the  drudge  and  servants  of  their  husbands ;  but,  as  iu  the  Chartist 
riots,  they  tried  lo  urge  them  on  to  plunder  and  riuU'' 
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No.  12. 
Samud  Dobret,  Esq.,  Riaco,  near  Newport. 

3Ut  March,  1 

1.  Yes,  decidedly.  There  is  only  one  school  conducted  on  Church 
principle*,  and  held  in  a  Dissenting  chapel  in  the  parish  ;  at  pica 

u  attended  by  about   20  children,  paying  4rf.  and  Gtf.  u-week  ;  leal 
the  numbers"  were  nearly  double,  but,  from  the  dearness  of  profii 
the  parents  state  that  they  cannot  ati'ord  to  pay  so  much  for  their  chil- 
drcn  a  schooling. 

There  is  also  a  Baptist  school  attended  by  aboui  the  same  number  of 
children.  The  education  in  both  schools  is  very  limited.  There  are 
also  a  few  dame-schools  hardly  worthy  of  notice. 

2.  The  poor  arc  generally  intelligent,  but  very  ignorant  on  religious 
subjects.      They  are  nearly  all  Dissenters. 

3.  Drunkenness  is  almost  universal,  which  is  encouraged  by  the  end- 
less number  of  beer-shops.  After  the  jmy-day  (once  a-month)  no  work 
is  done  for  two  or  three  days,  and  the  village  ia  full  of  drunkenness  and 
disorder. 

4.  The  church  was,  until  lately,  only  open  once  on  a  Sunday;  but 
about  sis  months  since  a  second  curate  was  appointed,  and  since  that 
time  there  have  been  two  full  services  on  the  Sunday,  and  the  sick  and 
poor  have  been  much  better  attended  to;  theattendance  at  church  ia 
also  increasing.  There  are  several  Dissenting  chapeU  in  the  pa 
principally  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  and  Primitive  Methodists.  They  are  all 
well  attended  on  Sundays.  There  appears  to  be  a  religious  feeling  among 
the  colliers,  mixed  up  with  great  ignorance  and  almost  universal  dis- 
sent. 

5.  Improvidence  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  men.  Although 
receiving  good  wages,  they  are  generally  penniless;  all  their  money  goes 
in  drink j  and  there  docs  not  appear  to  be  any  effort  made  in  this  place 
to  bring  about  more  provident  habitB;  on  the  contrary,  a  feeling  exist*, 
dint,  if  the  men  could  be  induced  to  snvc  their  money  by  provident 
societies,  or  other  means,  it  would  be  arming  the  men  to  stand  out 
longer  against  the  master  when  a  strike  occurs,  and  consequently  i; 
courngement  is  given  to  such  societies. 

G.  This  can  only  be  a  matter  of  opinion;  iu  mine  most  decided])!  it 
wuu  Id. 

7.   Yes,  most  decidedly. 

B.  In  this  neighbourhood  there  are  very  few  persons  who  do  not  speak 
English,  although  Welsh  is  most  commonly  used  among  [he  people.  I 
do  not  see  that  any  alteration  in  this  respect  is  desirable. 

9.  h'ndeavours  are  now  being  made  to  build  a  Church  school  to  i  du- 
etts 150  chddrcn,  but  from  the  poverty  of  the  neighbourhood  (the  p 
lation   being  wholly  composed  of  colliers  and  miners)  great  doubts  exist 
if  sufficient  funds  can  be  raised  even  to  build  the  school.     The 
means  of  supporting  n  day-school  by  subscription  is  very  small  indeed  , 
not  more  than  5/.  per  annum  could  be  collected. 

10.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  means  could  be  found  to  build  u  Church 
school  for  the  education  uf  150  children,  it  would  be  fully  attended, 
as  the  Dissenters  now  send  their  children  to  the  Sunday-school  held  tn 
the  church  (in  number  from  60  to  70),  and  express  a  strong  desire  to  ace 
u  school  built,  Hint  they  mijhl  a  nil  their  children  to  it.     This  would,  [ 
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think,  lend  to  improve  the  rising  generation  more  than  anything  else;  hut     N^ 

F  nm  doubtful  if  such  a  school  can  be  supported  by  the  pence  of  the  8w 1 

children,  and  from  some  (rifling  local  subscription,  without  the  ai< I   w 
Government  or  of  the  Educational  Societies. 

Samuel  Dourer. 


No.  13. 

[The following  AnwctTS  refer  to  the  South  Brcchnochthiir  Mutiny 
District,  and  irere  not  received  in  time  for  the  former  Report^ 

i 
P.  Moir  Cranty  Iron-master,  Yatradgynlois,  Brecknockshire. 

25th  March,  1847. 

1.  I  consider  that  there  is  a  great  deficiency,  which  arises  principally 
from  a  want  of  proper  persons  as  competent  masters;  there  are  scu-i.d 
schools,  but  mostly  inefficient. 

2.  The  ignorance  is  very  great.  I  may  say,  on  every  subject;  but 
the  ignorance  that  strikes  one  moat  JB,  that  want  of  a  care  of  themselves, 
— as,  for  instance,  education  is  regarded  as  almost  useless,  laying  by  & 
part  of  their  earnings  fur  old  age  or  sickness  is  si  must  unknown,  mid  the 
practical  bearing  of  vital  religion  in  the  heart  in  promoting  pence,  con- 
tentment, and  happiness,  amongst  a  professedly  religious  people,  appears 
little  understood. 

3-  Druukenness  prevails  to  a  great  extent  on  Sunday,  and  after  work 
the  public-house  appears  to  be  the  great  recreation. 

Almost  in  every  ease  on  marriage  intercourse  has  taken  place  before, 
so  that  a  child  is  born  soon  nftcr  ;  it  is  not  thought  anything  for  a  woman 
to  hare  had  one  or  two  children  before  marriage.  Numbers  of  deaths 
occur  with  illegitimate  children.  Parental  discipline  is  almost  unknown, 
and  family  lies  are  very  slender. 

4.  The  means  of  religion,  with  the  exception  of  sermons  on  the  Suu- 
duv,  are  very  few,  and  inadequate  to  the  population  ;  there  is  nothing 
like  a  pastoral  superintendence  ;  the  means  are  good  as  fur  as  they  go, 
and  the  people  do  profit  by  them,  but  more  menus  are  wanted. 

5.  The  ndvnnce  of  population  has  been  far  beyond  the  provision  made 
by  any  denomination  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people. 

6.  There  cannot  he  a  doubt  but  that  education  would  tend  to  improve 
the  people,  more  especially  if  it  is  bated  upon  truth  and  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  laid  down  as  the  great  source  of  true  morality  and  content- 
ment. 

7.  I  cannot  say  there  is  much  desire  for  education. 

8.  The  English  language  is  gaining  ground  ;  it  is  most  desirable 
that  it  should  do  so;  tlie  means  of  comnnmicHiing  knowledge  and  nt"  in- 
structing are  very  scanty  amongst  the  Welsh- 

9.  In  this  immediate  district  there  are  means  ;  but,  around,  assistance 
would  be  desirable. 

10.  I  think  in  assisting  tu  pay  good  matters,  as  schoolmasters  arc 
generally  underpaid,  and  a  man  can  do  better  at  other  trades,  wherever 
n  school  could  be  gut  up. 

From   20/.  to   40/.   per  annum  would  be  a  great  boon  to  tu 
schoolmasters,  to  be  open  to  all  denominations. 

11.  As  master  over  about  1200  workpeople,   I  am  quite  of  op 
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No.  is.  that  the  state  of  Wales  is  worse  than  almost  any  part  of  the  kingdom; 
if  !  have  any  strike  or  quarrel  with  the  people,  it  U  almost  ne 
poisible  to  reason  or  talk  with  them,  fur  they  are  so  led  by  others  that 
they  will  give  up  their  own  judgment  entirely.  I  have  never  known  a 
people  with  leas  of  a  mind  of  their  own  when  their  interests  arc  called 
into  question,  when  they  have  to  act  for  themselves. 

P.  Mom  Crawk. 


This  testimony,  my  Lords,  develops  the  existing  evils  and  ili<> 
true  root  of  the  groat  moral  disease  which  opposes  itself  to  all 
educational  progress.  The  patients  have  no  faith  in  the  physician. 
They  estimate  all  the  superior  classes  by  the  conduct  of  those  they 
arc  immediately  placed  under.  Sympathy  and  kindness  towards 
the  poor  an*  essential  to  their  confidence  in  the  rich  ;  tosymparhv 
and  kindness  these  benighted  people  are  well-nigh  utter  strangers. 
The  Gerce  struggle  ofinterests  believed  to  be  adverse  is  ever  pit 

-in  fomenting  envy,  bitterness,  malice,  and  all  the  inhumanities 
of  hatred.  It  pervades  the  eutire  conception  of  the  relation  be- 
tween labour  and  capital.  There  is,  therefore,  noconfidence  in  the 
class  through  whose  medium  the  remedy  should  be  administered  ; 
nor  are  they  inclined  to  administer  it  by  other  means  than  a  tax 
on  wages,  which  renders  it  repulsive  to  the  recipients,  win  s  m- 
pnthy  and  appreciation  it  is  so  essential  to  secure.  No  flfhctM 
voluntary  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  obtain  sound  education 
can  be  expected  whilst  they  are  too  ignorant  to  value  it ;  nor  will 
any  voluntary  exertion  be  made  by  those  who  can  so  well  afford  it. 
whilst  that  feeling  prevails  among  the  majority  of  the  employers 
of  labour  which  it  has  been  my  painful  duty  to  develop  and  attest. 

These,  my  Lords,  are  the  results  of  my  inquiry-  I  could  1 
multiplied  details  to  a  great  exten4.,  but,  on  carefully  looking  over 
the  notes  and  documents  I  collected,  I  am  persuaded  that  (hough 
the  district  I  have  visited  is  one  of  the  first  importance,  of  great 
peculiarity  of  feature,  and  deserving  earnest  attention,  I  could 
not,  by  merely  enlarging  the  picture,  have  rendered  it  more  ex- 
pressive of  the  facts  1  was  commissioned  to  investigate. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  Lords, 
Your  very  obedient  faithful  Servant, 

Jelincer  C.  Symons. 
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Report  on  North  JFaks,  oompruing  the  Six  Cbunffa  of  Anyhaqti 

Cnrtiarvon,  Dcntiiyh,  Flint.  nerioneffk,  ami  Montgomery,  || 

the  Commission  of  Inquiry  itdo  the  State  of  Education  in  J I 
By  Hknry  Vaughan  Johnson,  Esq. 


7b  the  Right  Hun.  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
My  Lords,  LiBocilaklnn^ October,  isn. 

Undkr  ihc  Commission  which  I  received  from  your  Lordships, 
I  km  made  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Education  in  North  A\ 
especially  into  the  means  afforded  to  the  labouring  claws  of  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

I  have  conducted  this  Inquiry  in  conformity  with  the  Instructions 
which  I  received  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  ihe  assistants  appointed  under 
your  Lordships*  sanction,  I  have  procured  information  upon  the 
several  particulars  set  forth  in  my  Instructions. 

The  Appendices  of  Evidence  obtained  under  this  Commission 
are  preceded  by  statements  of  the  sources  from  whence  they  Were 
severally  obtained,  comprising  an  account  of  the  general  method 
which  I  have  pursued. 

In  the  following  Report,  I  have  die  honour  to  lay  before  your 
Lordships  the  results  of  my  Inquiry,  as  they  illustrate,  first,  the 
state  of  educaLion  among  the  children  of  the  labouring  class's; 
secondly j  the  means  of  instruction  provided  for  adults  ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  general  state  of  intelligence  and  civilization  among  the  poorer 
classes  in  North  Wales.* 

I. — State  of  Education  amongst  Children. 
North  Wales  comprises  one  half  of  the  number  of  counties  which 
form  the  principality  ;  it  includes  '2,044,160  acres,  and  contains  a 
population  amounting  at  the  last  census  to  396,320.  In  this 
district  1  found  591  schools  for  primary  instruction,  of  which  13 
were  in  abeyance:  the  remaining  578  were  attended  by  32,033 
scholars.  The  distribution  of  the  latter,  with  reference  to  the 
amount  and  density  of  the  population  in  the  several  counties 
appears  from  the  following  table  : — 
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•8 
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11 
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1 
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3 
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»« 

10 

4M 

83 
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1 
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1M 
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84 
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ui 
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81 
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6H 

■      ■ 

" 
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Table  (A).— Clarification  of  Schools — conttnind. 


DENOMINATION. 

MF.KIONETII. 

Darin 

«  Muter. 

Under 

■    MlMlMB 

Under  both. 

Total. 

IS 
Ifjl 

lis 

hbMb 

-'  ii  1-r. 

Sihtnlt'sclMUo 

SctM»l» 

SctraUn 

--.!.■    1. 

Scbulnn 

I.  SCHOOLS  PROVIDED  FOB 
THE  BENEFIT  OP  THE   POOR— 

I.  Iff  COffNIXIOV  'VUJi     S   FARTlCt'LAB 
CuuifR  «>»  Stct  :— 

4.    Ir.f.-|..  n.l.'i.'.          ..... 

II.  School*  for  S*rrA»t*w  ;— 

1.  BrtttrJi  and  Foreign  Schoolj     . 

2.  fcboobi  not  BriiUh  u».l  Foreign 

II.  SCIIOOIS      NOT      PROVIDED 
FOR  THE  POOR,  but  taaiht  on 
PRIVATE  ADVENTURE  ;— 
].  Private  Adrrotuic    .... 

Grand  ToUl  SchooU  and  Scbol*n 

SI 
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40 

4 
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s 
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30 
1 

1.636 
40 

ao-o 
i-V 

IT1 

1-3 

22 

1,00a 

4 

8 

3<  9 

31 

1,570 

fll-7 

52*4 

13 

1 

1.051 
SO 

•    ' 

12 
1 

l,ftfll 
20 
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1-7 

34-9 

13 
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13 

1.071 

81*7 

35-6 

13 

m 

2 

U 

1 

40 

16 

399 

26-6 

12'0 

48 

2.387 

6    '    2.0 

6 

409 

60 

3,006 

100  0 

lOt't- 

50 

-.1      3S 

68 

50 

•• 

I.  SCHOOLS  PROVIDED  POR 
THE  BENEFIT  OP  TIIE  POOR- 

I.    1*  COKHXItOV  WITM    A  fABTT.CUl.An 
Cnvkcu  ob  8act : — 

1,  ttimch , 

:(.  f'at*inktic  MtrJiodub  .      .      . 
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"l 
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■8 
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1-0 
4*2 

11.  ScnnoLi  iror  Sbctabiah  ; 

1.  I:n"  1'  uiH  Foreign  Schools     . 

2.  --1  ■•  ■'.,  not  UrlOiTi  ami  Forplffn 

IT.  SCHOOLS      NOT      PROVIDED 
FOR  THE  POOK,  but  taught  un 
PRl\ATE  ADVENTURE:— 
1.  Print*  AdTontor*  .... 

Grant  Total  School  ■  and  Scholm 

AvTtage  per  S.  1,0.1      .... 

31 

1,452  |     11 
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1. 1C0 
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40-4 
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1 

na 

in 
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4 

3 
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0 
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L' 
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» 
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1 

#) 
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■ 
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10 

1.324 
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4.765 

100-0 
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39 
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Tabir  (A). — ClaMifieatmn  of  BotiMll — r<mtin\inl. 


DENOMINATION. 


II.  SCHOOUS  FROVIPKO  FOIl 
HE  HKNKKIT  OV    PHI  POOH— 
I.    IM  CaifriTXIOV  WITB  A  HBTirunn 
CHDltCtl  ok  Ssct  J— 

1.  Charah 

2.  H  .  ■'!••( 

3.  C  .U-iri.iio  M#lho.liili  -      .      . 

4.  liHlejirinlcuU 

5.  Kuril  in  Calholici       .     .      .      . 
G.  W..i,j>.0. 


II.   SfHOH*  KOTS*CT4*liK  :— 

1.  Uritisti  »n.l  Foreign  Schools     , 
t,  Kchaolati«t  Hrillih  ami  Kutfign 

3    W«rkhouM 

4.  Factory 


SCHOOLS  NOT  PROVIDED 
KOIl  TUB  I'OOIi.  but  unihi  oo 
PltlVATK  ADVESIT'HK   — 


1.  Prirnte  A<1ts 


Grand  ToUl  Scfcvola  and  Sefcolaw 


Ar*ng«  per  .School 


The  schools   at  present  in  operation    belong  to  two   principal  raw**  •* 
classes,  viz.  schools  provided  for  tho  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  schools  ihtinenti 
conducted  upon  speculation  or  private  advenlure.     The   former  w,,03l»- 
have  been  established  from  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  providing 
instruction  for  those  who  may  be  too   poor  to  obtain  it  for  them* 
selves;  the  latter  have  been  set  up  as  a  speculation   or   trade  for 
the  benefit  of  the  promoters,     Schools  of  the  first  class  are  divided, 
according  to  the  motives  which  determined  their  original  foundation, 
or  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  at  present  conducted,  into 
schools  established  in  connexion  with  some  religious  church  or  sect, 
with  the  primary  object  of  inculcating  certain  religious  tenets  ;  and 
schools  established  for  general  education. 

The  distribution  of  the  a7S  schools  of  North  Wales,  according  o 
to  this  classification,  is  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  tabular  puiii-  [j 
mary. 

'1  he  following  table  shows   tho  number  of  schools  which   have  & 
been   more  than   20  years  in  operation,  and  the  several  numbers., 
established  in  each  of  the   last  20  years,  distinguishing  Church  5u?„, 
schools,  British  schools,  and  schools  taught  on  private  adventure:— 
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Table  (B> 
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Object  for 
tile 


hh-hur'  ooii  ^hc  Pro'*iSse^  object  for  which  day-schools  liave  been  established 
uto  i'r  in  North  Wales  is  to  teach  the  English  language.*  It  is  important 
nui.hiiicd.    ^   g(ate  (njs  a(   t^e  commencement,  as  affording  the  standard  bj 

which  the  present  condition  of  schools  in  every  particular  must  be  es- 
timated. It  appears  from  the  preceding  table  (p.  427)  that  only  one 
school  has  been  established  in  North  Wales  for  instruction  in  Welsh. 
The  091  schools  above  mentioned  have  all  been  personally 
inspected,  and  19,521  scholars  examined  in  all  the  subjects  pro- 
fessed to  be  taught.  The  information  thus  obtained  relates  to  the 
school  buildings,  their  furniture  and  apparatus  ;  the  teachers,  their 
qualification  and  methods  of  instruction  ;  the  visitors,  the  govern- 
ment and  organization  of  schools  ;  the  scholars  and  their  attain- 
ments ;  and  lastly,  to  the  causes  of  defective  education. 

i.  School  Buildings,  tueir  Furniture  and  Apparatus. 

SjEJma,         ^'ie  inl°rma''On  procured  on  this   subject  relates  to  the  number 
and  capacity  of  buildings  erected  or  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
schools,  as  compared  with  the  population  and  the  demand  for  in- 
struction ;  to  the  description  and  tenure  of  the  buildings  ac  present 
employed  as  schools ;  and  to  the  fitness  of  the  materials  for  in- 
struction. 
«QmdJ*!fd       The  number  of  school- rooms  set  apart  for  the  purpose   of  in- 
■cWi-rooiM  struciion  amounts  to  274  ;  the  number  of  children  for  whom  provi- 
wfch  popui.-  sion  is  made  in  such  schools  to  35,238,  which  is  less  than  9  per 
Uon'  cent,  of  the   population  as  found  by  the  last  census.     The  distri- 

bution and  capacity  of  such  schools,  with  reference  to  the  population 
of  the  several  counties  of  North  Wales,  is  as  follows:— 


ind  with 
actual    de- 
mind  for 

edncillon. 


Counties. 


Carnarvon 
Denbigh      . 
Flint    .     . 
Merioneth  . 
Montgomery 


Total  North  Wales 


Population  In 
1841. 


50,891 
81,093 
S8.8G6 
66,91  !> 

39,322 

(.9,21!) 


396,320 


Numl*r  of  Number  ^T^S*   I 

School  roomi  which  !     P"  Y"1-      ' 

HI  apart  wch  School-  I  « g"  11Mt«  i 

forliutnie-  rooms  will  I  JSTS' * 

t.on.  accommodate.  ,0  £•  ^P"' 

i       latum. 


274 


3,692 
7,405 
8,100 
8,838 
2,967 
4,236 


35,238 


8-9 


On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  instruction  so  far  exceeds 
this  limited  supply  of  means,  that  there  are  at  present  in  operation 
317  additional  schools,  for  which,  in  default  of  rooms  set  apart  for 
the  purpose,  the  promoters  are  compelled  to  employ  churches, 
dissenting  chapels,  shops,  cottage-kitchens,  and  even  bed-rooms. 

•  The  proportion  of  inhabitant*  in  North  Wafca  who  habitually  apeak  Welah  i* 
nearly  80  jwr  cent.— Sec  Appendix  K,  folio  ed. 
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The  following  extracts  from  evidence  illustrate  the  difficulties  to 

which  schools  arc  consequently  exposed. 

The  Church  school  at  Lhiit/lnifun,  county  of  Montgomery  : — 
The  school  is  held  in  the  parish  church,  which  was  cold  uml  damp.  JjJ 
The   furniture   consisted  of  some    temporary  tables  made  by   placing*^ 
board*  across  the  bier,  or  any  stool  which  offered  itself.     The  reading-  ch0Ti 
hooka  were  insufficient  and  miscellaneous, bring  provided  by  L  be  parents, 
ami  often  at  the  private  expense  of  the  master. 

The  Church  school  at  Bettios  Cedare/t,  in  the  same  county  : — 
The  church  lower,  in  which  this  school  is  held,  is  damp  and  \oy 
dirty.  It  is  so  dark  as  to  render  ii  necessary  to  send  tluist*  who  Irani 
to  write  and  cipher  to  ihe  singing  gallery,  where  they  are  necessarily 
removed  from  the  superintendence  of  the  master,  while  he  is  occupied 
with  his  other  pupils.  The  gallery  has  no  school  furniture  ;  the  towev 
Duiuius  a  lew  h  mis  and  desks,  which  are  in  bad  repair.  The  hooks 
and  apparatus  are  insufficient,  comprising1  only  the  Unirersnt  Spelling 
Hook,  the  Tutor's  Assistant ,  and  some  Bibles,  casually  supplied  hv 
the  benevolence  of  the  neighbouring  gentry. 
The  Church  school  at  Lhavbrynmair,  in  the  same  county  :— 

The  school-room  is  a  portion  of  the  church  boarded  off  and  set  opart 
for  the  purpose*  Allowing  six  square  feet  for  each  child,  it  would 
accommodate  only  48,  yd  77  children  are  said  to  be  member-  it  tlte 
BCltOOl.  It  is  dirty  and  in  bad  repair.  It  is  insufficiently  supplied  with 
fixtures  and  apparatus,  and  the  tew  books  which  are  provided  arc  ill 
selected  and  in  bad  condition.  There  are  no  outbuildings  of  any 
deseriptinn.  The  school  being  in  the  centre  of  the  churchyard,  the 
graves  form  the  playground  of  the  chihhen. 

In  the  Church  school,  supported  upon  Mrs.  Bev&ns  foundation, 
ui  Ytpytty  Ifaiii — 

There  were  no  scholars  present,  owiug  to  the  ill  health  uf  flic  ma tti  i, 
who  is  severely  nftlieted  with  (he  cancer.  The  school  is  held  in  a  pun 
of  the  parish  chureh,  Fcpunted  by  a  partition  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
very  dirty  and  ill  ventilated.  The  furuilnre  consists  of  a  few  old  benches 
laken  out  of  the  church,  and  one  small  desk;  they  arc  insufficient  for 
the  purpose,  and  were  filthy  wit  h  smoke.  The  master  has  hepn  engaged 
in  (etching  tor  26  years,  but  was  never  trained  for  the  purpose.  He 
could  speak  but  u  very  few  words  of  English  ;  he  was  living  in  am 
able  cottage,  and  appeared  dirty  and  very  poor. 

Dissenting  chapels,  which  an   far  more  frequently  employed 
schools,  are  equally  Inconvenient  lot  rhfl  purpose.    The  promoi 
of  Church  schools  belong  to  the  wealthy  class  uf  inhabitants,  autl, 
having  influence  Willi  the  proprietors  ol  land,  who  are  all  menu 

of  the   Established  Church,  arc  able  to  procure  sites,  and.  by  the 
aid  of  Government  grants,  to  erect  snfllcient  schools.     Wh 
Dissenters  and  tho-e  who  establish  British    and   other  >'l»ools 
without    tests   or  restrictions   in  matters  of  religion,  belong  to  the 
middle  ranks  ami  labouring  class,  who   have  neither  funds  fo; 
erection  of  a  school-room,  nor  sufficient  influence  to  procure  a 
for  the  purpose.     It  is  important  to  illustrate  the  inconvenient 
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l  hoe   buildings:   ihc  BritUIi  schooU  whith   are  In  1*1    t  u  I  hem  w 
among  the  most  efficwtil  schools  at  present   in  operation:  hut  the 
peculiar    »ystom   of  Leaching   and  organization   to  which 
teachers  ham  been   trained    is  incompatible  with    tlw   material* 
which  they  are  driven  to  employ. 

In  the  British  and  Foreign  school  at  Moslt/n,  Flintshire — 

The  building  ll  eallfel)  occupied  with  pews.     In   lliete   the  classes 
are  placed  in  the  most   inconvenient  manner,  so  that  ors 
discipline  ere  alike  impossible.     When  1  entered,  some  20  child. 
iiittn   were  silling   in   pews  doing  nothiug,   and  without  hot 
British  system  cannot  he  curried  out.     The  materials   t  -.n»  are 

iHiidii-icut,  and  in  indifferent  repair-      There  appears  to  b<' 
pTOtpect  of  a  suitable  builJing  being  erected,  and  even  tlicfu, 
Hcliool   are  altogether    uncertain.      Hie    master  realizes  about    Is.  per 
week  trom  the  pence  of  tlie  children.     Ai  present   there  is   no  talim 
fixed,  and  the  continuance  of  the  school  is  precarious. 

In  the  British  and  Foreign  school  at  BhusUanerchrugog,  c« 
of  Denbigh — 

The  ehnpel  is  large,  but  insufficiently  warmed,  and  vci 
fbrtbe   purpose  ol"  a   British  school.     It   was  ver>  dirty.     The  - 
Ipparatai)  which  are   provided  by  the  Committee,  ure  nil    insaftl 
Fur  Ihfi  school  of  267  scholars  of  both  sexes,  there  is  no  Outbu)  Ahng 
Of  an  J  kind. 

In  the  British  school  al  Darmoutk — 

The  building;  is  singulurly  ill  adapted  for  ihe  purpose  to  which   u  ii 
applied.     The  pews  aie  a  hindrance,  and  there  are  none  it  in 
neceseery  For  e  British  school.    It  is  stated  thut  many  more  eoholara 

might  be  receiving  education  if  the  managers  had  a  building  i 
Hid     el  apart  for  the   purpose.      The   general   appal  Mack 

board*,  slates,  Arc  ,  are  deficient ;  and  there  are  no  outbuildings  proper 
lor  the  school. 

In  Jerusalem  British  school,  in  the  parish  of  Cast  It  Cacrciuion, 
county  of  Montgomery — 

In  winter  the  school  if*  removed  from  the  chapel  to  u  roam  over  the 
adjoining  stables,  to  secure  the  convenience  of  a  firepluce.  The  pews 
in  the  chapel  have  been  fitted  up  with  a  few  desks.  The  books,  which 
are  miscellaneous  have  been  provided  out  of  a  fund  raised  for  (tic 
purpose  by  collection.     They  were  insufficient  and  in  bad  repair. 

The    British    school    in    I  he  parish  ol    Liunfiiwr,    a 
Merioneth — 

The  school  i*kc[>t  in  B  little  loft  connected  with  a  chapel,  end  Intel 

for  a  ichool-rooaii     Considering  the  area,  the  number  of  childre 
the  books  are  twice  as  many  us  the   room   will  accommodate,      U    fa 
moreover  dark,  low-ro  I  incapable  of  sufficient  ventilation.     The 

mtsti  r  Informed  me  thai  a  nea  m  how  room  was  about  to  be  built  in  the 
neighbourhood,  bill  It  does  not  appear  that  any  subscription  bus  been 
set  (iii  fool  fbl  LUe  purpose* 

Di.  Williams's  charity-school,  Ateryek — 
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The  chapel  in  which  the  school  is  held  is  most  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose.  The  furniture,  Willi  thfl  exception  of  u  small  table  and  apulpit9 
la  exclusively  of  pews.  Thil  prevented  classification,  order, 
discipline, and  sjsicui.  Whenever  a  movement  of  the  classes  for  any 
purpose  was  required,  it  occasioned  great  inconvenience  and  disturbance, 
the  same  class  being  often  in  two  or  three  pews,  the  doors  of  which 
opened  in  different  directions. 

l'ven  in  tho  case  of  school-rooms  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
htttnieUoflj  many  wore  not  erected  for  thai  purpose,  but  have 
ndaptcd  from  barns  or  oilier  vacant  buildings — purchased,  lured, 
or  givon  up  for  the  benefit  of  th<*  rising  generation  ;  while  Others, 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  those  who  arc  responsible  for  the  BtJpj  Oft 
of  education,  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  the  disgraceful  condition 
illustrated  by  the  following  extracts  of  evidence  : — 

In  the  free  grammar-school  at  Dohjrlhj — 

The  s.hnol-rooin  consols  of  the  tipp-'r  floor  of  n  very  old  building. 
It  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  stop*  ascending  outside,  the  groUQd-flooi 
being  let  to  BOOT  cottagers.  Nothing  can  exceed  thernisernotecondiliou 
of  tbc  building.  The  floor  of  the  school-room  is  rotten  mid  Infer* 
with  large  holes,  mid  the  root"  is  too  low  to  allow  a  person  to  Bl  \\u\ 
upright.  At  one  end  of  the  room,  behind  a  desk,  is  a  lifffC  c  a  -heap. 
The  furniture  is  ill  suited  for  the  purpose,  and  in  wretched  COndfti  n, 
and  there  are  no  maps,  bonks,  or  apparatus.  The  present  master  im 
the  Uev.  G.  Andrews,  B.  A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  he  i*  the 
curate  of  Dolgelly. 

Ill  the  Clmrch  school  at  AUi\  county  of  Carnarvon  — 
I  examined  this  school  November  24th.  I  found  the  school-room, 
end  the  master's  house,  which  is  under  the  same  roof,  in  uus«rjh!c 
repoif  ;  the  appearance-  of  both  was  wretched,  dirty,  and  disorderly  ;  the 
windows  of  the  school-room  were  broken,  and  the  floor  contuins  large 
pits,  which  have  been  filled  with  wet  cluy.  The  furniture  was  scanty 
and  bad,  and  the  books  torn. 

J n  ill,-  Church  school  &J  LkmgiaiU  in  the  same  county — 
The  building  is  in  an  exposed  situation  and  much  out  of  repair,  On 
the  day  of  my  visit  there  was  a  great  lit'Je  in  the  roof".  The  floor  of  the 
room  used  lor  the  school  is  of  earih  and  lull  of  holes.  The  ouiliuildinfrs 
are  insufficient,  out  of  repair,  full  of  lumber,  and  iasccefisib  c.  Time 
»  a  separate  girls'  school-room,  but  U  is  used  as  a  rCCCptACle  f«>r  turf. 

In  the  Church  school  ;tt   H'orthcnlmrg.  county  of  Flint— 
The  school-room  is  very  ill  adapted  lor  the  purpose,  being  low,  dark, 
ill    ventilated,    and    very    dirty.      The    fixtures    were    iaeaffieitrilt    and 
worthless.     There  was  uot  a  map  in  the  school,  nor  u  book 
spelling-book  and  Bible. 

In  the  free-school  at  Holt,  county  ofDcnbigh — 
The  school-room  is  very  low,  dork,  and   ill  ventilated,     It   wm  rIsi 
dirty,  and  contained  a  heap  of  coals  in  one  corner. 

! Toper  drainage,  the  floor  being  on  a  level  with   the  street,  into  w 
t  was  difficult  to  walk  without  stepping  into  puddles  and  f  fill 
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Although  tin-  school    bus   been  held  he  re  for  a  great  many  year**,  there 
:uc  iin  outbuildings  connected  with  it 

In  the?  frce-nehool  at  Mttriitsu,  county  of  Flint— 

The    school-house  is   very  old,   having;  been   buili   in    1673.      There 

tri  to  be  dunger  of  the  rooF Ll ailing  in,  and  of  llic  flo  4  way 

1I1.     The  buili  ing   is  so  damp,  th-  t   the  m  inter   1 

vacate  his  dwelling,  which  is  on  Hie  flour  below  the  school-room.     'IV 

latter  is  dark,  low,  an  1   Ul  ventilated,  and   far  too  small   lo  hold   the 

number  of  pupils. 

Iu  the  large  Church-school  aj  ffdyuaU — 

The  school  building  is  very  dump,  the  earth  reeling:  against  Lbe  1 
w*il|  to  a    considerable    height      The  girls  are   obliged   to  slam]    iijkiu 
Works   and    planks  of  wood  to  prevent  cold.     All   ihe   materials   fur 
instruction  are  deficient 

The  consequence  of  employing  such  buildings  is  frequently 
in  the  prevalence  of  disease  among  teachers  and  scholars. 

In  the  Church  school  ai  JJanijnriij.  county  of  Montgomery — 
The  room  is  too  small   for   llio  number   of  scholars,  and    bo  out    of 
repair  as  to  be   lull  of  draughts.     The  master  stated   that,  win 
began  keeping  .school    in  it,  he  found  thai  the  children   became  ill,   and 
he   fe'i  so  himself;  and  Hint   the  only  remedy  he  could  find  was 
quenl  exerci-e  in  the  open  air."     On  the  occasion  ot  my  \i-it  there  was 
but  a  very  bod  fire,  though    the  day  was  cold.      A  collection    is    made 
among  the  children    twice    a-jeer   for    the   purpose    ot   providing    ti.t-1. 
Ltfll  tin  4*.  were  collected  in  this  manner,  which  served  to   purchase 
peat  sufficient  lo  last   lor   two    months.      There  are    no  outbuilding*  at 
all.     There  was  a  deficiency  of  every  kind  ot   appnratu*,  winch 
children  are  required  to  prowde.     Tbe  master  i  a  form)  I   lbs 

Mili-cri|)tions  hud  been  lutely  reduced  from  20/.  to  3/.  He  has  no  I 
or  other  emoluments,  and  receives  in  all  only  107.  4s.  from  lh« 

Iu  a  Church  school  in  the  parish  of  Alergch — 

The  mistress  uppeured  in  weak  health,  a  circumstance  which  need 
auimU nod  at,  tin,  al  the  rate  of  six  square  feet  to  n  child  (mud) 
too  little  in  h  small  a  place),  the  room  is  calculated  for  only  about  onc- 
ihird  of  theschulars.  in  ihii  100m  i*  tin?  mistress's  bed;  and  (here 
ure  no  m-aits  of  ventilation,  except  those  caused  by  the  dilapidation  ot 
the  cottage. 

The  free  grammar-^  hool  in  the  town  of  Denbigh  (discontin 
at  the  time  of  ihe  inquiry) — 

It  appears  that  it  has  been  customary  lo  hold  the  school  in  a  species 
ofciypl  iiudennMih  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  ut  Denbigh.  | 
vi-neil  this  school-room  February  II.  It  is  in  wretched  repair,  ihe 
planka  nl  ihe  floor  being  broken,  and  tiie  battening  of  the  south  wall, 
which  is  considerably  below  (1><>  level  of  the  churchyard,  being  deBiroycd 

This  battening  mi  constrDCted  to  prcreat  the  ill  effects  of  the  damp 
from  ihe  churchyard,  which  caused  diaeasc  among  the  scholars.     The 

few  articles  of  furniture  which   remained  were    in    miserable 

There  are  no  outbuildings  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  noue  have 
existed,  cither  for  tbf  grammar-school  or  for  the  adjoining  blue 
school,  although  both  are  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
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The  precarious  tenure  of  a  large  proportion  of  school-buildings 
is  another  important  fact  ascertained  by  the  inquiry.  Jt  appears 
ilmt  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  schools  at  present  in  operation  are 
conducted  in  buildings  held  on  temporary  occup.it ion,  lor  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  there  is  no  security.  This  delect  is  principally 
incident  to  schools  in  connexion  with  the  British  and  Foreign 
Society,  tho  promoters  of  such  schools  being*  unable*  j  is  I  hero 
already  mentioned,  to  obtain  conveyance  of  suitable  building t,  or 
even  of  sites  fur  the  erection  of  school-rooms.  Consequently  I 
numbers  of  schools  of  this  description,  after  surviving  B  few  months 
in  Dissenting  chapels,  are  compelled  to  be  discontinued,  ihe  rooms 
being  found  wholly  unsuitable,  or  the  congregations  requiring  the 
scholars  to  remove. 

It  is  a  fact  significant  of  the  Welsh  character,  that  417  school* 
(71;)  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number)  are  destitute,  of  sufficient 
outbuildings;  210  (or  36  per  cent.)  having  no  sort  of  provision  of 
the  kind.  The  germs  of  ihe  barbarous  and  immoral  habits  which 
disfigure  Welsh  civilization  are  ilm;  implanted  in  the  minds  of 
children,  together  with  the  first  elements  of  education. 

Table  (D)  (p.  434)  exhibits  a  summary  of  statistics  relating  to 
tli»'  description,  tenure,  capacity,  and  condition  of  school-buildings 
and  the  sufficiency  and  condition  of  the  school  furniture  and 
apparatus;  from  which  it  appears  that,  of  ">80  schools,  only 
128  are  provided  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  furniture  and  apparatus, 
Mtffiviencif  being  here  meusured  not  by  what  is  required  for  a 
proper  system  of  education,  but  with  reference  to  the  limited 
subjects  of  instruction  in  each  school  and  the  method  which  the 
teacher  professed  to  adopt.  Of  the  580  schools  above  mentioned. 
128  possess  this  bare  sufficiency  of  materials:  the  remaining  45'2 
are  destitute  of  forms,  desks,  and  other  indispensable  fixtures,  of 
books  for  reading,  and  of  slates  and  other  materials  fur  writing  and 
ciphering. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  tho  extent  to  which  this 
deficiency  prevails ;  the  pages  of  the  Appendix  from  which  they 
arc  taken  abound  with  evidence  to  the  same  effect  :— 

In  the  British  school  at  Lhiibmliu/,  Anglesey — 
The  ctHii.'iiiuee  and   master   complain  of  the   want  of  books,  slates, 
maps,   and    oilier   school    furniture  and    apparatus.      These  cannot    he 
procured    for   want  of  funds,     The    school  vras  established   by  a    lew 
farmers  and  small  tradesmen  in  the   neighbourhood,  who   have  already 
din'  their  utmost   in  erecting   the  school,   which  is   yet  incomplete. 
They  have  guaranteed  a  salary  of  1)0/.    per  annum   to   the   master,  hut 
nothing  has  been  subscribed  towards  a  fund  for  this  and  other  expenses. 
The  labourers  are  very  poor  in  this  neighbourhood.      Great    numbers 
tire  unable  to  send  their  children  to   the  school,  although  it  is  capubl 
of  containing  70  more  than  ore  at  present,  members.     To  induce  i 
children  to  attend,  the  committee,  in  many  cases,  pay  ths  entrance  fe 
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and  remit  the  payment  in  advance  of  U.  for  the  first  quarter;  but  »•* 
the  payments  of  the  children  ure  the  o:ity  source  of  income,  it  is 
doubtful  Whether  Ihe  school  mill  be  able  to  continue. 

In  the  Church  school  al  Capel  Curig,  Carnarvonshire  — 
^\hile  some  of  the  scholars  were  examined,  the  rest  were  either 
playing  or  Blaring  at  me.  On  my  asking  the  master  why  h<«  did 
not  leach  the  scholars  in  classes,  he  said  he  could  not  for  want  of 
proper  books.  The  building  is  very  damp  ;  the  earth  behind  the  hntttMI 
resting  on  the  buck  wall  as  high  us  six  feet  above  the  level  uf  the  Hoof 
.Sometimes  the  place  is  overflowed  wilh  wnter  from  the  hills.  The 
room  is  loo  dark,  there  being  only  thrve  small  windows,  mid  in  ih*s*  I 
counted  twelve  panes  of  plans  broken.  Between  boles  in  the  windows 
and  crevices  in  the  door,  the  place  was  well  ventilated.  'J'lie  flour  is 
of  stone,  and  for  furniture  uiid  apparatus  there  are  only  two  rickety 
desks,  barely  sufficient  for  six  children  to  write  at,  a  torn  and  dirty  m  ip 
of  'be  Holy  Land  pasted  on  the  wall,  und  a  few  raffled  bookft,  copies 
and  slates.  Ihe  room  was  dirty,  and  I  observed  a  heap  of  wood  lor 
fuel  iu  one  corner. 

In  the  Church  school  at  Llanenddcyn,  county  of  Merioneth — 
The  building:  i"  which  the  school  is  held  is  dirty,  and  contains  a 
stove  which  smokes  insufferably.  'Ihe  fixtures  and  school  apparatus 
ure  very  deficient.  There  are  no  books  except  such  as  are  torn  to 
pieces,  and  no  mups.  The  master  complains  that  there  are  no  Tes- 
tament**, and  the  children  read  from  penny  books,  almost  obliterated, of 
the  Discourses  of  our  Saviour. 

In  an  endowed  Church  school  in  ihe  parish  of  Gmyddelwern — 

The  building  is  a  small  cottage  of  the  poorest  description,  and  in 
miserable  repair.  The  windows  are  ncurly  all  broken,  and  mended 
wilh  paper.  The  room  contains  none  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for  a 
Behoof,  The  sehol  ir*  being  required  lo  provide  themselves  wiib  book*. 
there  is  scarcely  a  bonlt  or  slate  to  be  found.  There  ore  no  outbun 
lor  the  children. 

In  ihe  Notional  school  at  Machynlleth — 

The  floor  of  the  boys'  school-room  wub  ko  damp  that  the  boys  wore 
mounted  upon  plunks  to  avoid  cut  thin*  cold.  The  rooms  are  spacious, 
but  the  furniture  und  fixtures  were  dirty,  a-antily  provided,  and  ill 
arranged.  The  books  and  other  male  rials,  wilh  the  exception  uf  those 
belonging  to  the  muster,  were  ill  selected,  miscellaneous  in  kind, 
iuMilhcK'nt,  and  in  bad  condition — the  usual  effects  of  requiring  the 
parents  to  provide  them.  This  evil  might  be  remedied  by  requiring 
the  scholii's  to  pay  a  small  sum  towards  a  fund  tor  providing  materials. 
A :  present  all  are  admitted  gratuitous'.}'  without  reference  to  the  ability 
of  ihe  parents  to  pay. 

'I  ho  system  of  requiring  pupils  to  provide  their  own  books  and 
materials  is  adopted  in  the  great  majority  of  schools,  and  invariably 
occasions  the  injurious  effects   above  mentioned.      In  such   c 
there  are  no  depots  or  repositories  toe  the  sale  of  books   filled   for 
sound  elementary   instruction,   and    the  expense   incurred 
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shops  is  ten  times  as  great  as  need  be  required.  I  have  found  tins 
system  attended  by  the  worst  consequences,  as  regards  the  extent 
of  instruction,  the  method  of  teaching,  and  the  general  organization 
of  schools.  lu  very  many  cases  the  teachers  have  complained 
that  they  have  no  scholars  in  arithmetic  orgrammar.  inconsequence 
of  the  unwillingness  or  inability  of  the  parents  to  incur  the  expense 
of  providing  the  necessary  materials.  In  other  schools,  where 
arithmetic,  grammar,  or  geography  are  taught,  I  have  found  only 
one  book  Tor  each  subject;  and  as  the  teachers  are  gcnerallv 
incompetent  to  give  instruct  ion  vivdroce  upon  such  higher  branches, 
they  are  accustomed  to  dictate  page  after  page  of  the  book,  requiring, 
the  children  to  repeat  it  alter  them  until  the  entire  work  is  com- 
mitted to  memory.  Lastly,  the  variety  of  reading-books  introduced 
by  allowing  each  child  to  furnish  his  own.  renders  classification 
impossible.  Instead  of  arranging  his  scholars  according  to  their 
respective  attainments,  the  teacher  is  compelled  to  form  his  classes 
according  to  the  books  in  use,  and  in  many  cases  to  instruct  each 
child  individually,  during  which  process  the  business  of  the  school 
is  at  a  stand,  and  the  remaining  scholars  are  idle  or  doing 
mischief. 

The  defective  character  of  the  materials  is  even  more  important 
to  notice  than  the  deficiency  of  the  supply.  In  by  far  the  majority 
of  schools  the  materials  for  secular  instruction  comprise  no  more 
than  "  Vyse's  Spelling  Book"  the"  Reading  made  easy,"  "  Walk- 
inghame's  Tutors'  Assistant,"  and  "Murray's  Grammar;"  works 
which  represent  the  subjects  of  which  thev  treat  in  the  most  difficult 
and  repulsive  form,  and  to  Welsh  children  remain  at  the  close  of 
their  education  as  unintelligible  as  at  the  commencement. 

In  all  Church  schools  in  North  Wales,  and  in  many  of  those 
conducted  on  private  adventure,  the  materials  for  Instruction  in 
the  art  of  reaching  consist  of  the  Bible,  or  books  composed  of 
extracts  from  the  Bible.  Many  of  these  schools,  being  in  union 
with  the  National  Society,  are  well  supplied  with  versions  of  the 
Scripture,  and  with  the  various  editions  of  the  Church  Catechism 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Society.  The  exclusive 
employment  of  hooks  which  treat  only  of  the  mo-t  sacred  truths 
of  religion,  as  hand-books  for  teaching  the  mere  mechanical  art 
of  rending,  and  as  vocabularies  for  introducing  Wolsh  children  to 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  English,  is  beginning  to  be  considered 
by  the  clergy  as  no  longer  desirable.  The  following  note  of  some 
remarks  made  upon  this  subject  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Williams, 
incumbent  of  Gvvernaneld,  in  the  parish  of  Mold,  expresses  the 
opinions  of  those  of  the  clergy  in  North  Wales  who  have  thought 
most  upon  the  subject  of  education  :— 

The  clergyman  expresses  his  anxiety  to  employ  books  of  a  miscel- 
laneous character  in  teaching  children  tn  read,  considering  that  the 
constant  employment  of  the  Bible,  or  of  selections  from  the  Bible,  as  n 
hand-book  to  tench  children  their  letter*,  ami  the  meaning  of  Enti''.1^ 
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words,  is  injurious  both  in  a  religious  and  in  aa  intellectual  point  of 
view,  lending-  at  once  10  make  them  associate  die  idea  of  the  Bible 
wiih  Ufikii  and  punishments,  and  to  limit  their  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  to  the  words  and  phrases  employed  in  Scripture,  which  arc 
inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  daily  lift  ;  a  defect  which,  in  ihe  case  uf 
Wrlsh  children,  is  not  remedied  hy  conversation  at  home,  En 
IlCVer  heard  except  in  school. 

Besides   the  Bible.  I  have  rarely  found  in  National  or  Church 
ola  any  reading-books  CNcept  abridgments  of  11>>1\  Scripture, 
which,  where  intelligible,  appeared  to  be  ex  posed  to  ;dl  the  dangers 
incident  to  the  exclusive  employment  of  the  Bible  as  a  hand 
without  possessing  the  corresponding  advantages.* 

In  the  few  schools  established  in  connexion  wiili  the  British  and 
•  Foreign  Society,  the  selection  of  books  is  better  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  pupils  in  every  branch  of  education;  but  I  Ihm- 
found  no  class  of  schools  in  which  an  attempt  bad  been  ma 
remove  ihe  first  difficulty  which  occurs  to  a  Welsh  child  -it  the 
v»  rv  foniiiu -iiccment  of  his  course  of  instruction  in  consequence  of 
liis  ignorance  (if  the  English  language.  Every  book  in  the  school 
is  written  in  English;  every  word  he  speaks  is  to  be  spoken  in 
English;  every  lubjeel  of  instruction  must  be  studied  in  English  ; 
and  every  addition  to  bis  stock  of  knowledge  in  grammar, 
geography)  history,  or  arithmetic,  must  be  communicated  in 
English  words  ;  yet  he  is  furnished  with  nn  single  help  for  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  English.  As  yet  no  class  of  schools  has  been 
provided  With  dictionaries  or  grammars  in  Welsh  and  English. 
The  promoters  of  schools  appear  unconscious  of  the  difficulty,  and 
ihe  teachers  of  the  possibility  of  its  removal.  In  the  mean  lime 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  an  employment  more  discouraging  than 
that  of  I  lie  scholars,  compelled  as  they  are  to  employ  six  hours 
dailj  in  reading  and  reciting  chapters  and  formularies  in  a  ti 
which  they  cannot  understand,  and  which  neither  their  book- 
ilu  lr  teachers  can  explain. 

I  pass  over  the  want  of  materials  of  a  higher  order  required  for 
an  intelligent  system  of  education,  such  as  black  boards,  picti 
models,  and  collections  of  nntural  or  artificial   produi 
Leaching  by  object-lessons.     To  illustrate  the  den  tuefa 

materials  is  superfluous,  as  it  will   appear  from  the 
great  majority   of  teachers  are  at   preatul  incompetent  to  employ 
them. 

ii. — TatETfAoatits  ura  rawa  Method  os  [mm 
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fications  which  are  deemed  sufficient  for  the  office  as  seen  in  the 
attainments  of  teachers,  awl  their  method  of  teaching;  and  to  the 
amount  and  chnracter  of  specific  training  which  they  receive 

The  income  of  teachers  in  North  Wales  affords  a  compendious  inwn< 
out  certain  indication  of  the  general  state  of  schools. 

It  appears  that  of  6'25  teachers  at  present  employed,  601  are 
receiving  an  income  less  than  the  wages  of  the  lowest  class  of 
skilled  mechanics,  and  that  of  this  number  420  have  neither  a 
house  rent  five,  nor  any  other   emoluments.      It   appears  fiirthpr 

it  401  teachers  are  receiving  an  income  lower  than  the  wages  of 
common  agricultural  labourers,  of  which  number  305  derive  no 
other  benefit  from  their  calling.  Hence  may  be  inferred  the 
condition  and  circumstances*  of  persons  who  arc  induced  to  become 
teachers.  'Hie  teachers  in  North  Wales  are,  in  fact,  drawn  from  ci. 
the  lowest  class  in  society  which  contains  individuals  competent  to  ! 
read,  write,  and  cipher.  In  many  cases  even  these  conditions  are 
dispensed  with,  and  any  person  who  is  supposed  to  understand 
the  English  language  better  than  his  neighbours  is  encouraged  to 
undertake  the  office  of  schoolmaster.  A  catalogue  of  the  previous 
occupations  of  teachers  throughout  North  Wales  is  contained  in 
the  tabular  Reports  of  the  several  counties,  from  whence  it  appears 
that  several  schoolmasters  have  been  selected  from  the  class  of 
agricultural  labourers,  quarrymen,  miners,  or  weavers,  according 
to  the  prevailing  occupation  of  the  working  classes  in  tho  neigh- 
bourhood; hut  as  few  persons  in  the  class  of  operatives  possess  an 
available  knowledge  of  the  Enghsn  language,  the  majority  of 
schoolmasters  are  persons  who  were  formerly  employed  in  some 
petly  trade  or  occupation  which  has  afforded  opportunities  of 
learning  English — as  carpenters,  joiners,  innkeepers,  assistants  in 
grocers*  or  drapers'  shops,  retired  soldiers  or  excisemen.  Females 
of  the  poorest  class  being  enabled  while  engaged  in  domestic 
service  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  English  with  greater  facility 
than  men,  the  class  of  schoolmistresses  is  composed  of  persons 
who  have  been  employed  as  sempstresses,  charwomen,  and  ser- 
vants of  tho  most  humble  description. 

The    relative    number  of  male  and  female  teachers  has  been  Their i 
already  stated  in  Table  (A),  page  422,  which  shows  the  number  of 
schools  and  scholars  under  a  master,  under  a  mistress,  and  under 
both. 

The  average  income  of  teachers  being  lower  than  the  wages  of  ***, 
able-bodied  labourers,  lew  persons  are  induced  to  undertake  the 
employment  who  are  not  incapacitated  by  age  or  infirmity  for 
manual  labour.  The  following  tabl^,  intended  to  exhibit  the 
average  age  of  teachers,  and  the  period  of  life  at  which  they 
commence  their  employment,  is  rendered  inaccurate  by  the  fad 
that  great  numbers  commence  teaching  because  they  are  either 
too  old  or  too  young  for  hard  work ; — 
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The    extreme  youth   of  the  teachers   is  a    fruitful    sourc 
ignorance  ami   disorder  in  many  schools.     Many  youths  w)>< 
tfaemielwt}  fresh  from   school,  some  not    IS  years   of  i>iz<*.  Mag 
intrusted    with  the  charge  of  large  schools,  containing 
who  nre  wholly  undisciplined  and  ignorant. 

On  tin  other  hand,  still  wone  results  are  occasioned  by  cmplor- 
i"£  Bgfld  pertons  Md  cripples,  who  are  yet  more  numerous  bjhobs 
the  class  of  Welsh  teachers. 

The  following  extracts  of  evidence  illustrate  the  condition  of  this 
class  of  teacher*: — 

In  I  lie  parish  of  Kilken,  Flintshire — 

M  the  time  of  my  visit  ihe  National  school  was  not  in  operati.ni. 
and  ihe  original  schoolroom  wits  let  (by  whut  Authority  it  docs  EM>1 
■ppcar)  tn  line  Thomas  .Touch,  who  employs  it  to  leach  a  scliovd  upon 
private  adventure.  Thomas  Junes  was  formerly  a  miner.  lie  was 
disabled  Irom  following  that  employment  by  ill  health,  nnd  has  now 
become  a  schoolmaster  and  preucher.  His  knowledge  of  English  is  so 
limited  ihnt  I  wus  frequently  obliged  to  intcrpict  my  questions  into 
Welsh  in  order  to  obtain  an  answer. 

In  the  National  school  at  Poxthh'Jdijn.  in  the  parish  of  Mold — 
The  master  has  received  a  very  slender  education,  and  no  train ii»i^- 
liis  knowledge  of  the  English  language  does  not  exceed  that  of  « 
labouring  man  in  England.  He  Mopffl  l»o  system  of  interpret,, 
nhliuujjh  niany  of  liis  scholars  understand  English  imperfectly.  Mis 
lotnl  income  from  the  school  does  not  amount  to  19/..  and  he"  has  do 
house.  The  loss  of  one  eye  appears  to  have  induced  him  to  become 
a  schoolmaster  upon  these  lerniSj 
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In    LkirtferraH    endowed    Church   school,    in    the   rounly    of 
Denbigh — 

Neither  master  nor  mistress  has  received  any  kind  of  training  or 
prepaiation  for  their  present  employment.  The  master,  having  lost  an 
arm,  commenced  teaching  at  lite  age  of  19,  and  has  been  so  employed 
for  four  years  :  he  speaks  English  wiilt  a  strong  Welsh  accent  and 
idiom,  and  ungrammatically.  His  mode  of  conducting  Ins  school  is 
altogether  old-fashioned.  No  ssstem  is  adopted  either  for  teaching  or 
maintaining  discipline.      The  mistress  was  formerly  a  dressmaker. 

In  the  Churchschool  at  Llanfair-is  gacr,  cou  nty  of  Carnarvon — 

The  i  i.i\ri  Ha"i  formerly  a  shopkeeper.  Having  been  disabled  by 
an  accident  from  active  work,  he  became  a  schoolmister,  and  ■pent 
two  months  and  a  half  at  Carnarvon  lo  learn  the  National  Ryttern. 
lie  speaks  very  broken  English,  both  in  point  of  grammar  and  pro- 
nunciation; and  his  questions  on  Scripture  were  feeble. 

In  i'entrecaeheh/n  Church  school,  in  the  parish  of  Llanfau- 
dyffryn  CJxnjtl — 

The  master  was  formerly  a  quarryman.  Having  met  with  on 
accident  by  which  he  fractured  his  leg,  he  determined  to  commence 
tenchiug;  but  instead  ot  attempting  lo  be  trained  for  the  purpose,  or 
preparing  himself  by  an  elementary  education,  he  commenced  learn- 
ing Latin  and  Greek,  and,  after  pursuing  these  studies  for  nine  months, 
set  up  a  school.  He  is  uuahlc  to  pronounce  a  word  correctly,  and  his 
English  was  a  literal  translation  of  Welsh  thoughts.  His  school  is 
conducted  upon  the  old  fashion  of  private  ad  venture-schools,  and  uol 
in  proper  discipline. 

In  the  Church  school  at  H/u/I,  county  of  Flint — 
The  present   master  hus  been  encaged  in  teaching  for  four   moiiihs 
only  ;     lie  was  never    trained  for   the    purpose.     He   is  unfortunately 
extremely  deaf,  and  can  neither  detect  mistakes  nor  ascertain  when  nil 
scholars  are  creating  a  disturbance. 

The  deplorable  condition  of  the  Church  school  at  Lfandnjrjtirn. 
Anglesey,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  system  of  employing  aged  ami 
infirm  persons,  who  are  past  work,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  n 
schoolmaster. 

None  could  read  simple  passages  in  a  spelling-book  correctly;  none 
could  repeat  any  portion  of  the  Church  Catechism  ;  none  had  WlJ 
knowledge  of  Scripture  or  of  the  truths  of  religion.  A  hoy,  who 
professed  to  he  reading  in  the  New  Testament,  thought  thai  Jeans 
Christ  was  another  name  lor  Moses.  He  could  not  tell  what  Wai 
meant  by  the  Bible.  This  was  an  English  boy.  Another,  also  reading 
in  the  New  Testament,  when  asked,  "Who  mode  yon?"  replie-l, 
"  Jesus  Christ."  Another  boy,  examined  in  Welsh,  had  heard  of  God, 
hut  diil  not  know  who  lie  was,  and  could  Male  nothing  about  Him. 

The  master  is  aged  and  infirm.  He  appears  to  have  had  no  educa- 
tion ;  and,  although  processing  to  leech  English  only,  he  understands 
it  so  little  himself  that  I  was  compelled  to  employ  an  iaterpieter  in 
order  to  communicate  with  him. 

Trie  evil  effects  of  employing  persons  of  this  description  will 
MOD  by  reference  to  the  full  reports  of  the  respective  school-*. 
given  in  the  Appendix. 
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It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table  respecting  the  income  of 
teachers,  lhat   10/  teachers  receive  less  than   10/.  per  annum 
less  than  151.,  ami  2f>8  less  than  20/.  in  return  for  their  exen, 

lottf  ilia!   a  pittance  so  meogro  would  not  suffice  to   promJ 
the    means  of   livelihood  ;   it  is    therefore    necessary  to   ouukbiue 
some   other   occupation  with  that   of  teacher,  in  order   to    in. 
oven  the  poorest   to  undertake  the  business  of  instruction.     In 
schools  which  are  not  connected  with  the   Established  Church 
masters   are  frequently  ministers  or  local   preachers  in   conoe 
with   some    Dissenting   congregation.       In    Church    school -s    tha 
master  is    frequently  made  parish  clerk,  constable,   overseer,   ur 
collector  of  taxes;   and   the  schoolmistress  takes    in    needlework. 
Other   teachers   combine   some   petty  trade   or   craft   with     tUir 
scholastic  duties.     These,  occupations  will   be  fuund   UQlaij   in  the 
tabular   reports  of   the  several  schools,   whence  it   appears    itia! 
schoolmasters  are   employed   as  village  shopkeepers,   ganli 
small  farmers,  coopers,  barbers,  shoemakers,  and  even  public;iii- 
Somc  arc  compelled  to  work  as  agricultural  labourers,  and  others 
are  in  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief.      Many  are  appointed   to  tha 
office  of  teacher  by  the  parochial  authorities,  in  order   that 
may  not  become  chargeable  to  the  parish. 

The  qualifications  of  those  who  become  teachers  may  be  inf. 
from  preceding  statements,  Persons  are  appointed  'to  conduct 
important  schools  who  are  unable  to  epoak  or  even  to  understand 
English.  In  addition  to  the  extracts  already  given,  which  inci- 
dentally illustrate  this  subject,  1  select  the  "following  01 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  with  one  exception,  all  the  schools  io 
North  Wales  have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
English  among  Welsh  musters. 

[11  a  well-supported  school    in  the  parish  of  Llaitbryn  • 
county  of  Montgomery, — 

The  muster  is  a  village  shopkeeper.  He  has  never  been  t ruined  to 
teach.  He  appeared  unable  to  maintain  discipline,  as  the  children 
laughed  ut  everything;  which  was  said  to  them.  He  was  ui 
to  speak  English  correctly,  but  asked  the  following  quest  1  na  — "  Did 
God  heard  their  urouninRs  r"  *'  What  did  Moses  said?"  n  To  where 
he  ft  I  his  flocks  ?'     *  Whut  did  John  worn  ?" 

In  the  large  National  school  at  Llaufah  Talluiinrii — 

The   master  wns  formerly   a  farmer.      He    has  never  received    ifli 
kind  of  preparation  for  his  present  employment.     He  spoke  EftgJiaa 
(which  is  the  only  language  professed  to  he  taught  in  the  school)  \w\ 
mcorieclly  ;  r.  y.  M  Where  wo-*  God  appeared  to  Abraham?**      "  ^ 
<Jod  said  l<>  him  >'"      "Did   God  made  the  world?"      He  could    uilli 
difficulty  understand    what   wus  spoken    lo  him   in  English,  and  wu 
unable  to  detect  the  mistakes  couimitltd  by  his  scholars.      Fiv«    C< 
repent  a  portion   of  the  Church  Catechism;  but   they  knew  it  bi 
only,  and  did  not  understand  the  meaning.      They  appeared    lo  km.u 
BoUliu   either  of  Scripture  or  ot   the   truths  of   KligWO.      C»u!d    hi  1 
tell  which  part  of  man  was  immortal,  his  body  or  hia  soul;  iu   iiuw 
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many  days  Go*!  created   the  wmld  i    could  not  say   how  main 
there  arc  ig  a  week,  or  how  many  mouths  in  a  year.     It  ungears   tint 
no  one  assists  the  master  to  give  religious  instruction. 

In  Gvvydyr  Church  school,  parish  of  Bettws-y  coed — 
The  master  was  formerly  o  draper's  assistant  in  London.  He  bad 
been  employed  as  a  teacher  for  10  years,  but  was  never  trained.  His 
total  income  fiom  the  achool  is  19/.  per  annum,  anil  he  make*  tmU 
!/.  from  other  sources;  but  lie  was  clean  and  respectful  in  hi* 
manner.  He  spoke  very  bad  English.  He  said  " hypoaritfy »'  foi 
"  hypocrisy  ;"  and  talked  of  "only  tour  of  them  gone  about  a  week  mi.. 
the  Testament."  In  order  to  teach  the  children  English,  at  night, 
when  the  school  is  dimis&ed,  he  gives  each  "u  word,"  with  the  signifi- 
cation, ami  these  are  to  be  remembered  till  the  next  morning;,  lie 
had  but  very  little  government  over  the  school,  and  he  was  careli-  ill 
hearing  the  lessons.  He  allowed  his  own  little  daughter  to  any  her 
le*>son  to  him  thus: — "  Clatsta;  cletsle;  c/i,  tH>  &c.  As  he  did  not 
correct  her  nt  all,  I  asked  him  if  he  taught  herio  say  so  ?  He  replied, 
"No,  sir;  Ae"  (the  daughter)  "is  very' bad  for  learning." 

In  the  Church  school  ut  Maentwrog,  county  of  Merioneth — 

The  master  was  formerly  a  auilur.  He  has  been  30  years  engaged 
in  teaching.  Before  commencing  his  employment  he  spent  three 
months  at  a  National  school  in  Wales,  in  order  to  learn  the  system. 
This  is  all  the  training  he  has  received.  He  appears  to  have  had  but 
little  education.  He  speaks  English  indifferently,  and  writes  incor- 
rectly. In  his  school  register  I  saw  the  following  entries:  *'  Slalom 
girl ;"  "  veiry  bad;"  "her  parents  gave  to  much  her  own  way." 

In  Rhiulas  school,  parish  of  LlawiUn — 

The  master  is  34  years  of  age;  he  has  been  a  Uaclier  V2  years,  but 
has  never  been  trained.  lie  wus  formerly  a  blucksuvth.  fie  under- 
stands English,  but  not  well  ;  and  he  speaks  the  language  most 
incorrectly.  For  father  he  said  /iiyi/if  r ;  and  he  pronounced  the 
word  counsellor  as  if  written  gounzelhr.  It  would  be  profane  to 
repeat  the  mistakes  he  committed  in  putting  Scripture  questions, 
which  in  other  respects  were  creditable. 

In  a  Church  school  in  the  parish  of  Llandwrot/.  county  of  Car- 
narvon, situate  in  an  important  district  abounding  with  si  ite- 
quarries, — 

The  master  appears  to  have  hud  very  few  opportunities  of  receiving 
instruction.  He  speaks  broken  English.  He  asked  such  questions  as 
these:  "How  many  Gospels  are?  How  many  Apostles  arc?"  &c. 
Although  *>rammar  and  geography  are  professed,  nothing  was  knows 
of  either  subject.  The  master  did  not  appear  to  detect  the  blunder! 
which  his  acholurs  committed:  "Brethren"  lie  admitted  to  be  the 
singular  number,  and  the  word  "child  "  «as  staled  to  be  the  singula! 
number  of  Ihe  plural  "women."  In  geography.  I  was  told  that 
Wules  is  to  the  east  of  England,  and  Ireland  to  the  east  of  \\ 
The  questions  were  put  in  Welsh  as  well  as  English.  Of  Holy 
Scripture  the  schulais  were  very  ignorant,  although  attempting  to  rend 
the  most  difficult  passage  in  the   Epistle  to  the  Galalians,  upon  which 
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subject  tlie  maatei  assured  me  iliey  could  answer  ipjestinns.      it 
be  proline  to  detail  the  mistaken  answers  which  were  given. 

In  ;i  Church  school  in  the  parish  of  Penegoes,  county  of  M 
gotteiy — 

The  master  bos  not  been  trained  to  teach,  and  appears  to  have  had 
no  opportunities  of  education.     Hespeaks  English  incorrect U   in 

lie  pronounced  wild,  weeld  ;  region, ration;  sort,  short,  ice. ; 
and  his  questions,  In  catechising,  were  ungrammatieal,  e.  g,  "  Whot 
/  of  bin?*1  with  innumerable  other  errors  of  a  similar  kiaal 
Among  his  pupils  there  was  nol  one  who  could  tell  me  wlio  was  the 
Father  Of  Jesus  Christ,  the  number  of  His  disciples,  nr  the  name  of 
u  n v-  one  of  the  disciples.  Two  were  able  to  read  a  verse  of  the  Bible, 
hut  all  have  contracted  a  habit  of  stammering  and  repeating-  the  bum 
WOrdfl  over  and  over  aguin,  which  it  will  require  much  pains  n 
eradicate.      They  understand  scarcely  a  word  of  English. 

This  ignorance  of  English  is  not  confined  to  teachers  who  are 
lativcfl   of  Wales.      In   schools  Uught  by  English  ma 
children    are    taught    tin*   bad   grammar  and   mispranunci 
incident  to  the  provincial  dialect  of  the  teacher. 

In  a  large  free  school  at  Holt,  county  of  Denbigh — 

The  master  speaks  English  with  a  broad  Cheshire  dialect,  and  very 
ungrammatically.  He  said  he  "weiil  ami  hitched"  some  "byes" 
( '  vO.  He  prefaced  a  question  as  lo  whether  I  had  not  met  with  man* 
'"  ignorant  schoolmasters,"  by  saying  me  being  an  interested  party. 
And  while  I  wus  examining;  a  class,  lie  directed  the  children  lo  * 
bach  r."  lie  used  no  book  in  hearing  the  reading-lesson,  uud  when  '  r 
thought  a  blunder  was  committed  he  corrected  it  by  committing  another. 

In  an  important  Church  school,  well  supported  by  subscrij 
nl  llrrtAvi,  county  of  Flint — 

The  master  is  an  Englishman,  39  years  of  age.  He  speaks  EngUUl 
incorrectly,  and  lits  pronunciation  is  very  bad.  He  snys  ir 
whole,  ban  lor  an.  In  bearing  a  little  boy  repeat  a  ]e*smi,  he  said, 
"  (>-//en-e,  what  does  that  spell?  One,  isn't  it?"  lu  questioning  i|1L. 
t'n-t  class,  he  said,  ""When  the  apostles  relumed,  what  did  he  tell  idem 
/(-///?"  The  mistress  is  an  Englishwoman,  and  speaks  very  much  with 
a  Lancashire  accent.      She  appears  to  have  bad  little  education. 

Such  is  the  ignorance  of  English  among  the  majority  of  AVelsb 
teachers,  Among  the  rest  it  is  rare  to  find  one  who  has  ever 
thought  of  the  importance  of  explaining  or  interpreting  English 
10  his  scholars,  and  hitherto  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  carrj 
1  n  ystematic  instruction  in  English.*  The  following  iMtucis 
illustrate  the  course  pursued  by  most  teachers: — 

In  the  free  school  al  Abcrffrav\  Anglesey — 


•  la  the  British  and  Fonign  «clioolat  Ruthin,  mi  Kngliali  and  Webli  rocalial 
*m|iIo\*ed,  anil  Ihe  nuuter  of  ll»#»  National  ir.hool  at  Muchynlleth  liu  compiled  u  in»*H 
votk  of  ilia  tame  description  ;  but  these  are  rare   exceptions :  in  hy  for  the  majority  ».f 
■fihoouj  tin  eld  Id  mi  we  Mr,  En  BM  HWib  of  the  routers,  *  to  picx  up  English  i»  they  can." 
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The  master  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  scholar,  but  he 

never  bean  trained  in  teach,  ami  his  method  of  lea  lung  is  ven 
antiquated.  He  lia»  no  books,  except  one  or  two  Bibles,  :i  Church 
Catechism,  and  a  copy  of  Wulkin^lmrne'fl  Arithmetic.  None  ul 
children  can  read  with  case.  Tlicy  understand  nothing  oj  what 
read  in  English,  and  are  n liable  LO  translate  the  simplest  English  words 
into  Welsh.  The  master  assured  me  that  they  knew  uOlulug  of  ilte 
meaning  of  what  they  r«ad;  that  it  was  impossib'e  for  them  to  00  BO, 
considering  that  at  home  they  never  heard  a  word  spoken  in  Eog 
and  considering  the  utter  worihlessness  of  UN  materials  for  Its  tt  slat  ion  t 
Ik'  does  not  attempt  to  assist  them  by  any  system  of  interpretation 
rini  mm,  or  by  any  kind  of  explanation  In  Weigh  of  what  is  lend  tif 
learned.  Under  fueli  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how 
any  ideas  can  be  communicated  between  a  master  and  his  scholars. 

In  the  Chinch  school  ut  Caerwys,  county  of  Flint — 

Both  Lcecbera  admitted  that  their  pupils  do  not  understand  what 
they  rend  or  hear  from  ignorance  of  English,  yet  no  system  of  Interpret- 
ation is  attempted,  and  neither  teacher  prolesses  to  ask  any  questions 
or  to  give  instruction  upon  the  meaning  or  history  of  lh-  B 
consequently  the  children  know  nothing'  of  Scripture.  15  were  able  lo 
repeat  parts  of  the  Church  CatechUm ;  but  if  questioned  out  of  the 
usual  order,  their  answers  were  extravagantly  wrong:  3  boys  in  the 
firs!  ela^s  were  ignorant  of  the  Commandments,  and  one  of  them  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  'I  he  first  girl  in  the  school  said,  that  to  "  descend  " 
meant  to  go  "/<,  and  that  u  hell,"  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  signified  tkt 
ptnee  of  tar mp nt.  I'ven  to  Dr.  Walts'*  Catechism,  which  is  employed 
in  tfie  school,  I  received  the  most  incongruous  answers  when  the 
questions  *erc  asked  irregularly  The  first  girl  in  the  school 
thai  James,  John,  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  were  four  of  the  twelve  spa 
of  Jesus  Christ;  yet  25  pupils  hud  been  members  of  the  school  fur 
more  than  three  years.  The  most  ignorant  pupils  had  attended  school 
for  periods  varying  from  five  to  seven  years.  Even  in  reading  tin y 
were  unable  to  pronounce  a  word  distinctly,  and  what  they  had  learned 
hy  role  was  rendered  unintelligible.  No  subject  appeared  to  be  (ought 
or  learned  intelligently.  The  children  were  unable  to  take  down  a  sum 
from  dictation,  and  could  not  work  a  simple  process  of  multiplication 
without  referring  constantly  to  the  Multiplication  Table. 

In  the  Church  school  at  Cupvl  Curig — 

One  boy  said  that  James  was  the  mother  of  John  the  BtlplUt,  The 
children  are  questioned  In  Scripture  only  once  or  twice  a- week.  The 
master  said  he  could  get  no  better  answers,  because  the  clnlduii 
hardly  knew  what  he  said.  Although  he  is  a  Welshman,  he  never 
questions  them  in  Welsh.  1  tried  both  languages,  but  could  get  no 
good  answers. 

The  master  understands  English,  but  does  not  speak  well.  He  Was 
formerly  a  shopkeeper,  and  has  never  been  trained  to  leach.  He  hut 
been  a  schoolmaster  nearly  2u  years. 

In  the  Church  school  at  Rhyl, — 

The  attainments  of  the  scholars  were  exceeding  low.  The  heed 
girl  could  not  repeat  the  Belief.     I  aifced  a  Tew  of  the  easiest  quest 
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OpOH  Holy  Scripture,  but  none  could  answer  1 1  ti  instated,  and 

then  it  mi  necessary  to  put  them  in  the  form  of  leading  qui 

None   could   Ml    me  ihe  Welsh  for  the  word  Gospel;    n  c  srfcal 

sin  Judas   Iscariot  committed-     They  so  id  that  Jesus  Christ  rc<> 

in    the    grave  for  40  days;  and   none  knew  for  what   pui 

Christ  will  oomc  again  at  the  la».|  day.     It  appears  that   the   eliiUlrcn 

never  read   ihe    Bible  in   Welsh,   English   alone  beirij*   used,  even   in 

i he    Sum!  iv— diool.      On   Lhe  other  hand,  wilh  the  exception 

or  three  who  are   English,  they  understand  nothing  of  uny  la:, 

but  lhe  Welsh,  so  thai  their  ignorance  on  all  subjects  is  not  surprising 

Interpretation    is    occasionally  taught,  but    not    upon    any    system,   or 

apparently  with  success. 

In  the  Church  school  .it  Bodctoryd,  Anglesey — 

When  examined  in  Welsh,  some  of  tbe  children  could  read  the  Not 
Testament  pretty  well,  and  were  able  to  answer  some  easy  que 
respecting  its  contents.  In  English  they  could  neither  rend  nor  i 
at  and.  One  boy  cou'd  repeat  the  Church  Catechism  In  Welsh  mid  in 
English  :  but  there  was  no  process  of  interpretation  goings  on  in  hi* 
mind.  If  prompted  with  the  first  word  or  two  of  an  answer  in  Wetth, 
and  afterwards  wild  the  corresponding  words  in  English,  lie  would 
repeat  the  rest  of  (he  answer  in  both  languages,  without  knowing  that 
lie  was  stating  lhe  very  same  thing. 

The   consequent  hindrance  to    menial   development    in    o*ety 
branch  of  knovlaclffe  La  inevitable;  all  hook-*  at  present  u» 
U  elan  schools  for  instruction  in   history,  geography,  and   higher 
subjects  being  written  in   English.      In   the  British  and    F<> 
School  at  LlanuicckUyn — 

I'pnn  all  higher  subjects  lhe  information  of  the  pupils  was  confused 
and  desultory.  A  young  rain,  18  years  of  age,  believed  the  world 
to  be  divided  into  twelve  parts;  another  conceived  Asia  10  be  a 

mountain  In   America.     The  majority   of  the  scholars  arc    enttrecj 

ignorant  of  the  English  lnneuage,  and  all  ihey  read  is  necessarily 
unintelligible  to  them.  In  feet,  i here  was  not  one  in  the  school  who 
had  Buck  ■  command  of  English  as  to  moke  it  the  medium  ol  lh<  - 
ID  Stating  that  one  excelled  in  English  grammur,  I  mean  thai  he 
committed  the  rules  to  memory.  He  had  but  few  words  at  command, 
sod  the  little  he  said  in  English  was  quite  uugrnmmutieal.  Willi 
reference   to    those  who  were   learning   geography  and    histi 

rag  appeared  to  be  checked  by  their  very  limited  acquaint 
with    the    language    in   which   die   information    was  communicated. 
Owing  tn  I  heir  ignorance  of  English,  the  master  finds  it  necessary  to 
convey    most    of  his    instruction    in    Welsh.      Even    in   teaching 
grammarians,"  as  he  styled  them,  he  is  accustomed  to  talk  Welsh, 

In  schools  when  English  teachers  are  employed,  the  oonfu 
Bad    ambiguity   is    increased.     The    following   extract   from     tCM 
Report  on  the  Church  school  at  Brytnbo*  in  tlie  parish  of  Wrexham, 
illustrates  the  course  adopted  in  such  pases: — 

The  in i  i:  not  understand  Welsh,  and  finds  great  dirtw 

in  conveying  ideas  to  her  poujjft,     she  em|   uysachild  to  ex  pis  j 
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the  class  uii   English  word    D¥  a  Welsh  one,  hut  is   unable  to  detect 
whether  the  Welsh   interpretation   is  eorrrct;  and  an  little   Engtum    Il 
known  by  any  of  her  pupils  that  this  is  seldom  Ihe  case. 
In  the  Church  school  ar  Ci/ff't/l/iow,  Denbigh — 
01   lAOM  present,  four  or  five   hid  a  very  alight  acquninlnnce  with 
English  ;  the  real  could  understand  nothing  hut  Welsh.      The  n>~ 
understands  Englbh  only,  and  iau  convey  no  ideas  to  the  pupils  except 
by  the  help  of  one  of  the  older  yirls,  who  acts  as  interpreter.      Under 
these  circumstances  little  progress  can  be  made,  and  none  in  the  absence 
of  the  interpreter. 

The  mistress  h.is  never  been  trained  to  leach,  but  spent  six  month! 
in  1843  at  a  third-rate  National  school  in  North  Wales  to  lenru  the 
system. 

The  ignorance  of  the  scholars  in  the  Church  school  at  Lion- 
fynytld,  county  of  Flint,  illustrates  the  effect  of  this  system  ; — 

I  found  five  scholars  who  could  read  a  verse  of  the  Bible,  but  none 
who  could  write  well  upon  paper;  none  who  could  work  a  sum  in 
compound  arithmetic  correclly,  or  answer  questions  upon  Scripture. 
They  were  ignorant  of  the  birthplace  of  Jesus  Christ;  of  his  death, 
burial,  and  ctucifixiou.  They  are  for  the  most  pan  Welsh  children, 
and  unable  to  understand  the  greater  part  of  what  ihey  hear  read  in 
English.  On  the  otner  hand,  the  master  does  not  understand  Welsh, 
and  no  kind  of  interpretation  or  explanation  is  attempted. 

The  master  was  formerly  a  labourer,  and  now  keeps  a  tall-gate.  He 
has  never  been  trained  to  tench,  and  appears  to  have  ueeu  tittle  educated. 
He  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  most  common  English  words; 
did  not  know  what  was  meant  by  leaching  children  in  classes,  and 
assured  me  tliat  lie  had  no  classes  in  his  school,  although  there  was  a 
class  before  him  at  the  time.  He  instructs  his  pupils  to  pronounce 
veiy  many  words  incorrectly,  so  that  after  they  leave  school  it  will  be 
necessary  fur  them  to  unlearn  much  which  they  have  here  learned 
amiss. 

In   many  cases  the  English  teachers  who  are  employed  appear 
unconscious  of   any  necessity  for   interpreting  the  unknown  lan- 
guage  which    it    is   their   business   to    teach.     In  the  import  an 
Church  school  at  Ruthin,  containing  208  scholars — 

The  attainment*  of  the  scholara  were,  for  the  most  part,  acquired 
under  the  preceding  master,  who  had  resigned  the  school  a  few  weeks 
before  mi  visit.  The  present  master  is  nn  Englif-hman,  and  under- 
itanda  nothing  of  Welsh.  He  adopts  no  system  of  interpretation, 
although  all  his  pupils  are  Welsh,  and  have  no  other  means  of 
acquiring  a  knowlidsrc  of  English.  He  has  been  trained  for  eight 
month*-  ;it  the  central  school,  We*tuiiubUT.  but  there  is  no  appearance 
of  improved  method  in  his  government  or  mode  of  teaching.  The 
questions  which  he  put  were  ffW,  slowly  conceived,  and  common- 
place, and  his  pronunciation  of  English  was  inferior  to  thut  of  many 
Weill]  musters. 

The  same  defect  is  observable  in  superior  schools.  In  the  free 
grammar-school  at  Si.  Asaph,  in  which  Latin  and  the  classics  are 
taught  by  H  superior  master,-— 
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Si\  ho) »  were  rending  ilie  outlines  of  English  Hkiotv,  pah 
i  i  I  hrwtan  Knowlttlg*  Saetoy ;  but,  with  (fee  exeepi  i  boi 

who  wms  born  of  Scotch  parents,  none  were  able  to  answer  miscellaneous 
quetunrn  correctly.     The  language  of  the  book  they  were  rea 
ntitntelligible  Ln  the  Welti)  boyi,  and  there  was  no  sjstem  of  inter] 
■  tiuii    prafltiMcL        N"iie    l-ouM    explain     in    Welsh    or    English 
■leaning  of  the  words,  *'A  sanguinary  conflict  ensued,"  altrw 
OonKl    Interpret    llic    words  eqimnlent,  "A   bloody  battle   followed." 
Those  who  lenrn   l.utin  are  provided  widi  gramnuus,  d  -,  and 

Viit'ftbulsrH'H  ',  'nil  hery  as  elsewhere  no  hand -hooks  tiave  been  pro*,  ided 
(in  learning  Eogliab,  although  English  is  to  man  J  of  the  pupils  as 
uninielllgble  is  any  drarl  language,  This  accounts  in  some  me 
lor  the  limited  knowledge  of  Scripture  History  in  this  school.  The 
boy  tbOTl  mentioned  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Old  and 
NtW  T.  sl.Hutiit,  hut  among'  the  Welsh  pupils  t  found  no  at!- 
(too  ritdgl  ol  (he  Bible,  although  oil  read  it  daily. 

****      Xbc    following    extract    from    the   report   upon   a   school   at 
1  1,1'tJij, /.<■<•,  county   of   Denbigh,  contains  mention  of  a   cu 

I     which  1 1 a  -  boon  invented  in  the  hope  of  promoting  a  knowie. 
English 
I.  ittention  wns  nltritcted  to  a  piece  of  wood,  suspended  by  a  Bl 
round  nboy'i  neoV,  and  on  the  wood  were  the  words, k<  Welsh  sink" 
Tblt|  I  was  told,  was  u  stigma  for  speaking  Welsh.     But,  in  fai 
only  alternative  was  to  ipeali  Welsh  orio  say  nothing.     He  ili<l   not 
intend  tnglish,  mid  there  is  no  systematic  exercise  in  inter] 
lion. 
WtiUk  *tt<-!<,  oi  Welsh,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  gi\ 
,hi\  rami  who  ii  overheard  speaking  Welsh,  and  may  be  trans* 
iferred   by  bin  to  W]  schoolfellow  whom  he  hears  committing  ■ 
similar  ortein-e.      It   is  thus  puascd  from  one  to  another  until  the 
of  the  Wttfcj  when   the  pupil  in  whose  possession  the  WW.A 
Lad  i*  punished  by  flogging.      Among  other  injurious  effects, 
this  custom   has  been   found  to  lead  children  to  visit  stealthily  the 
houses  of  their   schoolfellows  tor  tho  purpose  of  detecting   those 
who  speak  Welsh   to  their  parents,  anil  transferring  to  them  the 
punishment  due  to  themselves. 
m      Teachers   who    are   unable    to   pronounce    English   cannot    be 
expected  to  give   instruction   in  the  art  of  reading.     I  have  fre- 
quently observed  teachera  reprove  their  scholars  for  pronouncing 
English  words  correctly,  and  mislead  them  by  a  false  pronunciation, 
The    consequences   are   seen  in  a  subsequent  table,  showing   the 
attainments  of  the  scholars,  whence  it  appears  that,  of  19," 
scholars  examined,  only  149  were  found  able  to  read  with  p 
and  expression.     In  a  large  class  of  schools  the  teachers  have  hail 
so  little  education  themselves  that   they  scarcely  profess  to 
reading,    but    confine    ihemsolves    to   hearing    their   pupils    spell 
columns  of  polysyllabic  words  ;  ;i  task  which  is  performed   in    a 
confused    and   gabbling    manner,  winch   makes   it   impossible   to 
oscertuin  whetbei  it  la  performed  correctly  or  not. 
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In  the  Church  school  at  Dolwydollan,  county  of  Carnarvon — 

The  master  is  64  years  of  ago,  and,  without  ever  having  been  trained 
01  pre  pored  in  any  way,  hus  been  a  teacher  34  >cnrs.  Hi*  previous 
occupation  was  that  of  cuttle-de.iler  and  drover.  Having,  in  pursuit 
of  this  calling,  had  frequent  occasions  to  go  lo  Engl.md,  he  managed  to 
pick  up  a  little  English;  and  this  apjjear*  to  have  been  the  main  part 
of  the  stock  with  which  he  commenced  business  as  »  schoolmaster: 
but  he  speaks  English  very  incorrectly.  Upon  my  inquiring  if  any  of 
tin-  absent  ■oholari  could  apeak  English,  he  said,  "There's only  I 
is  in  arithmetic  as  ciinf*  (the  boy  alluded  to  VM  absent]  ;  yet  he  al 
llinl  he  is  acrufctomed  to  teach  by  interpretation,  and  to  question  the 
children  in  Scripture,  once  a* week.  As  to  controlling  toe  Bcbolftl1^ 
lli''\  |H)Mti\el)  laughed  at  his  attempting  to  do  so.  His  method  of 
leaching  i*  quite  old-fashioned.  There  is  nothing  in  the  school  hut 
rote.  In  point  of  fact,  reading  is  little  taught ;  all  spoil,  and  u  few 
read.     He  told  me  that  he  M  kept  them  long  spelling." 

The  surprising  ignorance  of  the  scholars  in  the  Church  school 
at  Lhifijlhauach  county  of  Montgomery,  a   school  which 
the  benefit  of  a  large  endowment,  is  owing  to  the  same  defect  he 
system : — 

I  found  none  able  to  read  a  verse  of  the  Bible  correctly,  or  to  write 
well  upon  paper;  only  one  could  remember  any  pnrt  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  could  not  repeat  the  Fourth  Commandment 
through,  although  he  had  been  for  pe*en  years  a  member  of  the  iphooL 
Of  the  facta  narrated  iu  the  New  Testament,  the  pupils  were,  with  two 
exceptions,  totally  ignorant.  These  two  children  weie  members  of 
Sunday-schools;  their  knowledge  did  not  extend  beyond  the  first 
outlines  of  the  Gospel  history!  although  they  had  been  in  schorl  (or 
six  and  seven  years  respectively. 

The  muster  has  never  been  trained  lo  teach.  He  appeared  lo 
understand  very  httle  English,  anil  declined  lo  take  any  part  in  the 
examination,  but  remained  doing  nothing, or  reading  n  hook  to  himself, 
until  1  had  concluded.  He  Mates,  that  he  "learns  them  lA  *pell,"  but 
seldom  makes  his  pupils  read,  and  does  not  ask  questions,  or  teach 
thtm  Scripture  history,  or  religious  knowledge,  lor  want  of  hooks. 

In  many  schools  nil  the  children  in  a  class  are  requited  to  read 
simultaneously,  so  as  to  prevent  llie  possibility  of  individual 
correction  or  progress,  as  in  the  Church  school  at  Lfauc/idiitri/ii. 
.Merioneth  ;  — 

Neither  teacher  has  been  trained  to  conduct  n  school.  The  master 
speaks  English  incorrectly.  His  grammar  is  defective;  he  is  alow  and 
old-fashioned  in  his  method  of  teachings  Rod  there  is  no  ntt-mpi  :* i 
organization  in  his  school.  I  saw  one  monitor,  but  he  could  nut 
understand  n  word  of  English,  nor  din  he  appear  to  Up  doing  anything. 
Th«  master  called  upon  them  in  interpret  words  into  Welsh,  but  did 
nut   profess  hi  nsk   them  CJUMtions   « -ither  on   the   ICIiM  ol    uh.it   they 

rend  i  p  m  Scripture  history.    The  children  observed  tin  discipline, 
Imc.  us    Boon    is    inch   books  were  distributed,  all   readout  alrnid 

simultaneously,  making  u  deafening  noise.      The  master  allows  thern 
to  lead  the  sime  verse,  one  after  another  till  they  know  it  by  rote. 

Even  i:i  the  best   echooU  the  scholars  ore  allowed  lo  read  ih 
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same  book   repeatedly,  until   if  ceases  to  be  mi  exercise,  en 

The  art  of  writing  is  the/or/e  of  Welsh  masters.      Ir  form 
only  branch  of  English  education  of  which  Walsh   parent*,  aod  n 
I  the    promoters  of  education    ill  Wales,  are   competent 
to  Judge.      Much   time  is  therefore   consumed   by  the    r. 
jwrfecting  themselves  and  their  scholars  in  this  ac«-< 
Ih"V  are  in  the  habit  of  setting  a  manuscript  ropy  in  every  fresh 
page  of  the  writing-book  of  each  scholar,  a  process  which  in  < 
schools  occupies  all  their  leisure  time,  ami  excludes  t-v 
f unit v  lor  improvement  in   higher  subjects.     In   examining 
QUinaij   1    have   often    found  startling   mistakes  in  graiiini.tr  and 
orthography  written  by  the  master  in  a  hand  which   might  other- 
wise have  been  mistaken  for  copperplate,  and  carefully  transcribed 
by  the  scholars  in  every  line  of  the  page  below.     The  following 
letter,  written  in  a   fair  Italian   hand,  was  addressed  to  m< 
schoolmasier  in  a  populous  mining  district  in  North  Wales  : — 

14  Monol'rkd  Sir,  9th  Marcfk,  1847. 

"  I  was  feeling  much  gricvinus  for  not  hecn  presenl  vrnen  jroci 

Asshrfanfl  came  to  visit  my  tchuul,  I  was  that  day  in  a  Funeral  i 
my  relation  Brother  in  law  thai  was  the  cause,— And  now  at 
desire  1  shall  in  this  phtce  obey  to  give   aad  answer  to  youi 

"  Question,  of  teaching  Catechism  in  th  ?-hool  i  hove  not    put 
Questions  myself  from  tlic  Holy  Scriptures.    1  Learn  the  Creel  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  for  them. 

11  What  Ho  i  tench  them  is  spelling,  rending,  writing,  an  arithmetic, 
some  of  the  gramma  also  of  the  geography  some,  they  arc  all  Bui 
young  for  the  two  last  named." 

Muiv  teachers  have  a  practical  skill  in  working  Bums  in  ifaa 

first  rules  of  arithmetic,  but  very  few  possess  an  intelligent  i. 
ledge  of  the  elements  of  'he  science,  or  of  the  reasons  upon  which 
simple  arithmetical  operations  are  based.    Yet  more  incon 
is  the  number  of  those  who   have    studied   the    best  method    of 
teaching   arithmetic  to  others.      In   modern  National   school 
u-At  hers  aro  occasionally  furnished  with   black  boards,  but    are 
general  ignorant  of  the  end  for  which  black  boards  were  design* 
and  employ  them  in  a  manner  which  allows  the  children    to  com 
taehatepia  the  process  without   comprehending   the   reason  whV 


of 


the  result  is  correct,  or  the  end  lo  be  gained  by  it.     The  maj< 
of  schools  are  not  pro\  ided  with    iheic  materials,  but    the 
pursue  the  antiquated  method  illustrated  by    the  following    ,-< 
Upon  the  free  school  at  Overton  : — 

I 'he  master  diclutcs  each    step  to  n  whole  class,  who  repeal    it    a 
blttl  in  a  Chanting  tone,   thus;— "About  anjnch  from   the  lop,  and 
ftfl  huh  from  (he left-hand  side,  >rt  down  seven."  When  this  i 
:iml  icxompllshed,  the  master  continue*,   "  About  half  an  inch    to 
nirtu,  sal    down  six."    Tfts    eowtqaeuce  of  this  system    ii   a  <uiai 

ignorance  of  notation,  and  of  the  value  of  numbers  and  figures,  so  that 
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the  pupils  are  unable  to  set  down  "seventy-six,"  or  nny  other  number 
above  the  value  nf  units.  Out  of  six  who  professed  to  know  arith- 
metic, only  two  could  work  a  plain  sum  in  Addition. 

In  such  cases,  if  the  pupils  cannot  copy  Ironi  the  master,  they 
copy  from  each   other,  and  a  long  operntion   is  exhibited   as   I  hi 
unassisted  performance  of   each   child   m   a   class  of  30,  wl: 
every  slep  has  in  fa  el  beetl   copied,  right  or  wrong,  from  some   one 
scholar  who  is  supposed  to  be  most  proficient  in  the  class. 

In  tiie  great  majority  of  schools  arithmetic  is  not  taught  in  classes, 
but  the  scholars  are  left  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  science  by 
the  aid  of  the  Tutors  Assixtitnt,  a  work  in  which  the  rules  are 
expressed  in  terms  which  an  English  scholar  would  not  understand, 
OHO  winch  few  English  masters  could  explain,  To  Welsh  pupils 
and  teachers  it  is  equally  unintelligible.  The  children  may  he 
seen  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  examples  contained  in  'his  work, 
and  carefully  transcribing  them,  together  with  the  rules,  into 
account -books,  which  are  exhibited  lo  the  visitors  and  examiners  as 
evidence  of  ih-  progress  which  the  school  is  making.  In  the 
mean  time  tliey  are  often  found  to  know  nothing  of  the  value  of 
numbers  or  figures.  I  have  scarcely  found  one  in  thirty  Welsh 
Bchoolfl  where  the  children  who  learn  arithnielic  have  beetl 
able  to  take  down  a  sum  from  dictation  correctly  :  for  1847  the* 
would  write  8,0047,  or  7481,  or  any  combination  of  figures  but 
the  right  one.  Even  the  course  prescribed  in  the  Tutor's  jimtant 
is  inverted,  the  tables  of  Addition  and  Multiplication  are  nefll 
and  children  who  profess  to  understand  the  higher  rules  0?  ftritli 
mctic  may  be  seen  counting  on  their  fingers,  or  by  notches  and 
marks  on  their  slates,  and  referring  to  the  tables  printed  at  the 
backs  of  copybooks,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  6+8,  «>r 
5  times  9. 

Tile  following  extract*  illustrate  the  qualifications  of  teachers  lo 
give  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  secular  knowledge — as 
grammar,  history,  geography,  &c. 

In  Trinity  Church  school,  in  the  parish  of  Llaufatrr, 
Merioneth — 

In  English  grammar,  a  class  of  b  were  able  to  repeat  portion*  but 
they  did  not  proless  to  understand  the  application  of  mles  or  the  kh  n> 
ing  of  definitions.  If  asked,  "What  is  an  article?"  they  replied,  in 
the  ffordi  oTllM  book,  u  An  article  is,  Ac,  as  a  man,  at  we,  a  borte  :" 
hut  Were  unable  to  distinguish  helweeu  thenriiele  anil  the  auhsutiiiiv  , 
or  soy  whether  H|OH,  "",  end  hort*t  were  articles  or  aol  X  ie  n 
professed  to  teach  them  first  the  rules  and  then  the  application, 

In    a    school    at    Efailrhud,    in    the   parish    of    Mm 
Denbigh — 

The  master  was  formerly  a  farm-cervant,but  has  to  lie  we  1  h 
employment    for    seven    years  without    having    r.<  ■ 
Although    lie   understands    English  tolerably    well,    lie    Epealts    with   a 
strong  Welsh  accent,  and  very  uncmmmMically.      He  spoke 
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who  had    been  "tended"  to   his   school.     His    method    of   leacha*; 
pitminnr  i*  unusual.     He  rends   the  book,  and   the   children   repnt 
;.  icr  him  :**-  i1  making   responses  m   church.      Jt  was   lamentable  u> 
hear  him  mispronounce  dlinost  every  word  he  uttered,  and  the  c 
ly  imitating  him.     A  noun  he  called  n  "woo?*. ' 

In  tin-  National  school  at  Llondidan,  county  of  i  ;  . — 

There  were  scholars  who   had    read   70    pages  of   the    I 
England,  comprising  an  outline  of  the  narrative    t.»  the  reig-i 
VI.     Upon  questioning  them,  I  found  thut  the}  knev*  : 
m  nil  of  the  subject  ;  and  when  I   nsked  the  master  the  cam*-,  he   Mid 
[hat  he  was  thinking  he  hud  beiter  let  them  read  the  book  " 
and  then  catechise  them  upon  it."      By  which  means  they  were  s 
l<»  remain  In  perfect  ignorance  of  the  contents  of  the  book  till  they  had 
finished  its  perusal. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  illustrations  of  the   inability 

it    teachers  to    give    instruction    in    these    subjects.      Their 
extremely   limited  knowledge  of  English,  combined  with  ti 
that  nil   the  books  at  present  employed   for  teach 
geocrapajj  and  history  are  written  in  English  only,  prow 
-  uli  instruction  is  impossible.     Even  if  the  teachers  were   com- 
petent 10  understand  the  books  which  they  employ,  and  to  acquire 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  subject    ami 
to  explain  the  difficulties  which  must  occtirto  the  minds  of  children 
in  a  manner  adapted  to  their   capacity,  a   further   impediment   h 
presented  by  the  prejudice  of  Welsh  parents  against  the    eroploj 
unit  of  their  own   language,  even   as  a  medium  of  LOaltOO. 

"In   the   day-schools/    say   they,"   wc  wish   our  children    to   Ik* 
taught  English  onl\  .  want   good   can  be  gained   by  teach 

h?     We   know  Welsh  already."     In   fact,   of*  these    h 
branches  ofsecular  instruction,  the  only  one  which  is  laugh- 
considerable  number  of  schools  is  grammar.     It  appeal 
preceding  table*  that  about  one-third  of  the  schools  at    present  i 
operation  profess  to  give  instruction  in   grammar,  and,  with    t 
exceptions,  in  English  grammar  only. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  grammar  is   taught    not   as 
science,  or  as  a  subject  to  be  addressed  to   the   understanding,  bu 
U  an  exercise  of  memory  only.  *o  as  to  b»?come  a  matter  o- 
skill  in   the  same  manner  as  reading  and  writing.     The    t 
requires  his  pupils    to  commit   to   memory  page    aft**    pa 
Murray's  Grammar,  or  of  some  cheaper  treatise  contain*  •( 
of  the   various    spelling-books   provided    by   the    parents, 
definitions   and    explanations    in    these  work*;,    which    would    be 

ill    to  an    English  scholar,   are  incomprehensible  to  V 
children,  and  the  teacher,  even  if  competent  to  interpret,   netrleets 
to    do   so.      No    part    of  the   subject    is    illustrated    by    I'm 
raited  to  th  ■  m  child 


Jren;  and  in  the  con- 
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of  the  teacher,  the  rules  of  syntax  end  grammar  are  far  DOM 
frequently  broken  than  observed.  Instances  might  Le  multiplied 
ofnhooM  in  which  the  master,  while  perfecting  his  pupils  in  llio 
rules  and  theory  of  grammar,  violated  every  rule  both  in  speaking 
and  writing. 

With  respect  to  geography,  in  the  majority  of  schools,  there  u*°*™i 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  teachers  are  aware  thai  such  a 
science  exist!  .Sonic  poaSeSS  a  map  of  Palestine,  from  which  they 
n  tn  give  instruction  in  Scripture  geography,  hut  the  scholars 
have  no  conception  where  Palestine  lies  with  respect  to  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  and  cannot  distinguish north  from  south  upon 
the  mop.  In  the  few  schools  which  are  provided  with  the  requisite 
hooks  and  maps,  geography,  like  grammar,  is  taught  as  an  cfibrt 
of  memory,  and  not  as  a  means  of  enlarging  the  intellects  or 
extending  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils.  Whole  classes  may  be 
heard  repealing  with  one  response  the  definitions  of  longitude  and 
latitude,  of  equatorial  and  oquinoxial  lines,  of  circumference  and 
oblate  spheroids,  in  phrases  which  might  possibly  bo  intelligible 
to  an  English  scholar,  but  to  a  Welsh  child  are  as  unmeaning 
as  the  technicalities  defined.  Kven  the  familiar  illustrations  con- 
tained in  the  modern  and  improved  treatises  on  geography  ore 
committed  to  memory,  and  thus  divested  of  their  meaning.  "  But 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  teachers,  or  even  tbo 
visitors  and  promoters  of  schools,  that  to  Welsh  children  even 
English  definitions  need  to  be  defined,  and  the  most  familiar 
illustrations  to  be  illustrated. 

In  the  best  schools  I  found  occasionally  a  remarkable  degree 
of  proficiency  in  pointing  out  places  on  the  map,  an  art  which  the 
natural  quickness  of  Welsh  children  enables  thorn  readily  to 
acquire,  as  involving  a  knowledge  of  no  language  except  < heir 
own.  But  at  best  their  skill  is  useful  onk  neons  towards  an 
end,  and,  taken  alone,  is  as  unprofitable  as  thai  of  a  librarian  who 
can  find  the  position  of  every  book  in  a  library,  hut  is  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  contents  of  any.  These  children  can  point  out 
many  places,  but  have  no  idea  of  their  inhabitants  or  productions, 
o!  the  peculiar  climate  or  features  of  the  several  countries,  or  of 
their  relations  to  each  other. 

Upon  the  whole,  even  En  the  best  school 8  in  North  Wales,  ill'1 
true  method  of  teaching  geography  is  inverted  j  the  geography  of 
home  is  neglected.  Coiklrea  who  are  perfect  in  definitions,  and 
can  point  out  islam!-,  straits,  mountains,  and  promontories  in  the 
other  hemisphere,  suppose  that  such  phenomena  have  no  existence 
in  North  Wales;  yet  few  countries  afford  an  intelligent  teacher 
such  facilities  for  met  ruction.  From  the  top  of  a  Welsh  mountain 
with  avery  variety  of  phenomenon  before  him.  be  might  teach 
more  on  a  single  holiday  than  baa  vol  been  taught  in  any  school, 
\<\  iwpkiiiiiir'  that  difficulty  winch  never  ceases  to  perplex  the 
minds  of   children — Ilia  connexion  between  rt»  t*sa\  *s$p^wMc«&nj* 
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of  the   earth   and  the  conventional  representation  of   ii    1  ■. 
grn  pliers. 

It   appears  from  the  foregoing  table  that,  of  the  entire  numl..! 
k'v-  of  schools  provided  for  the   poor,  those  established   in   * 

with  religious  bodies,  or  with  the  view   of  perpetuating   particular 


^ 
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religious  creeds,  are  nearly  tour  times  as  numerous  as  scho> 
general   education    unconnected    with    a   sect  or   ch  n  tfa 
therefore,  of  the  more  imporlance  to  ascertain  the  qualificBti 
teachers  lor  imparting  a  knowledge  of  Holy  Script  up.-,  ami   . 
truths  of  religion, 

With  respect  to  Holy  Scripture,  the  following  extracts  illustrate 
the  attainments  of  a  class  of  teachers  who  hare  large  and  impo 
schools  committed  to  their  charge  • — 

In  the  Church  school  at  Ctmoen,  county  of  Merioneth — 
None  appeared  to  understand  whtvt  they  were  rending,  and  tin 
master  wua  not  ublc  tu  explain.  He  c\en  explained  Wn 
"There  cume  a  dearth  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt."  Mn*ter,  "  Whl 
is  a  dearth  ?" — No  answer.  Master,  "  A  dearth  means  n  dWf  or  dark- 
ness." He  professed  "to  question  them  sometime*)  when  a  nubia 
examination  was  at  hand,11  At  my  request  he  asked  them  que* 
upon  what  ihey  had  heen  reading;,  hut  his  questions  were  of  the  mo*t 
ignorant  description,  consisting  of  no  more  than  a  repetition  i 
commencement  of  each  verse  successively  in  an  interrogatory  tone  :  iu 
reply  to  which  the  children  repeated  in  a  Joud  voice  the  remainder  m  .1 
full  Stop.  A*i  the  niblt?  mid  Church  Catechism  were  the  only  subjects 
taught,  I  examined  the  scholars  in  both.  The  answers  were  Veri 
and  those  grossly  ignorant : — Jesus  Christ  wrote  his  own  hist 
Kiren  i"  the  Gospels.  Others  suid  it  waft  written  by  his  disciples,  am 
ihat  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  were  two  of  the  twelve  ipostles.  No  one 
could  explain  what  a  miracle  meant;  no  one  could  retnembtf  .m 
moe  of  a  miracle.  St.  Paul  was  a  Iriend  of  Jesus  Christ  when  he 
was  on  earth.  The  word  Acts,  in  the  title  Acts  of f  the  Apo stirs ,  i,u.  1 
a  tool,  such  as  coopers  use.  Out  of  14  who  professed  tu  know  d* 
Church  Catechism,  5  were  ignorant  of  the  Cuuimundmenls,  and  onlv  2 
knew  the  answers  to  the  questions  respecting  the  Commandments*  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  those  two  repeated  them  by  rule,  makinr 
mistakes  which  destroyed  their  sense — "that  it  may  please  him  to  save 
and  descend  us,"  ice.  The  muster  stated,  in  excuse,  thai  *  ihev  .; 
OOI  remember  the  Catechism  well  at  that  time  of  the  year  (it  hi- 
January)  ;  they  were  not  accustomed  to  keep  it  up  all  the  Near  round, 
the  country  people  not  liking  it.  Juet  before  Lent  time,  they  wr 
Med  to  lenrn  the  Catechism." 

In  the  Church  school  at.  Llandysilio,  county  of  Denbigh- — 

The  master  is  n  mere  hoy,  19  years  of  age. •  He  has  never  receiv 
any   kind  of  training.      He   appears    incompetent    to  give  insiru 
During  my  \i-itheeven  instructed  them  wrong.      "  Wan  St.  iVi. 
of  (he  twelve  apostle^V— An*.      "No."     "What  was    he  then  ':" 
answer.      Master  (informing  the  whole  school),  "He  was  one    nf   the 
*eventy."     In  examining  them   upon  the  passage   of  Scripture  which 
hail  oeeri  read,  Acte  i.  l,"  Tuc  ftwuwt  treatiM,"  &c.,  1  said,  "  St.  Laikc 
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wrote  two  books  ;  The  Ada  was  the  sccoml,  what  was  the  first?" — Ana. 
"  St.  Matthew — no,  il  was  St.  John."  I  applied  to  the  head  boy,  and 
asked  him  the  simplest  questions — "  Who  m  the  mother  of  Je-ais 
Cbffnl  ?" — Ans.  "God."  Again  (ihe  same  boy).  ••  Judas  Iscariol  was 
u  good  man.  I  never  heard  how  many  gospels  there  ure.  I  never 
heard  for  what  purpose  Jesus  Christ  cume  upon  earth.  I  do  not  know 
how  link"-  il  is  since  Jesus  Christ  was  born,  nor  the  Hay  upon  which  we 
keep  his  birth  in  memory"  (I hough  the  Christmas  holidays  were  barely 
over).  "  Jesu«  Christ  died  like  oilier  men — a  natural  death — he  died 
in  Ilia  bed."  The  master  alleged  that  only  one,  who  was  an  Englsh 
boy,  could  understand  what  I  said  .  that  the  rest  could  only  understand 
Welsh  ;  I  therefore  requested  him  10  explain  a  simple  question  to  the 
cltti  in  Welch,  upon  winch  lie  admitted  that  he  knew  very  little  of  the 
Welsh  language,  and  not  sufficient  f«r  that  purpose.  I  believe  that  he 
did  his  pupils  injustice,  for  1  observed  thai,  when  at  play  in  the  church- 
yard, they  conversed  with  me  in  intelligible  English.  The  master  said 
that  his  pupils  knew  the  Church  Catechism  ;  I  therefore  asked,  "  What 
is  the  first  commandment?"- -No  answer.  (To  the  head  boy)  "Can 
you  repeat  the  Belief?" — "I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  If  you 
cannot  repeat  the  Belief,  repeal  the  Lord's  Prayer."  He  repeated  the 
beginning,  as  far  a*  '*  ihv  will  be  done  on  earth" — then  cuniiuuetl,  "us 
it  is  ngniiisl  u*."  The  Creed  being  at  length  repeated  between  ihem,  1 
asked  the  English  bov,  n  What  do  you  mean  by  the  resurrection  of  the 
Ixwly  Y* — Arts.  "Amen."  The  master  complained  of  the  difficulty  he 
experienced,  as  the  children  could  not  Understand  English,  and  he  could 
not  translate  it  into  Welsh;  that  his  teaching  was  therefore  confined  to 
writing  and  a  liitle  account e.  But  only  one  boy  professed  to  know  nni  - 
foiog  of  arithmetic,  and  he  cuuld  not  write  down  10|.  There  was  only- 
one  slate  in  the  school. 

In  the  Church  school  of  Lhnynjftt  In  the  same  county — 
Of  Holy  Scripture  nothing  was  known,  and  the  mast-r  appeared 
unable  to  give  them  Instruction  in  this  subject.  When  his  pupi  s 
stilted  that  Pharaoh  was  the  Wing  of  Israel,  he  commended  Ihem,  saying, 
m  Very  good.'1  He  has  never  been  trained  to  tench,  hut  has  conducted 
a  school  fjr  35  years  upon  the  old-fashioned  method  of  private  school- 
masters. He  seldom  attempts  lo  leach  interpretation,  and  his  BOholira 
cannot  distinguish  between  their  right  hands  and  their  left  when  asked 
to  do  so  in  English.  He  himself  understands  English  but  imperfectly, 
and  apcaks  it  without  any  regard  to  grammar  or  pronunciation,  catling 
J3riti>h  Brutish,  with  other  mistakes. 

Ignorance  of  Scripture,  howr*ver,  is  loss  frequent  among:  Welsh 
teacher-  than  ignorance  of  the  proper  method  of  teaching: Scripture 
toothers.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  Sunday. schools  in  Wales, 
adults  among  tiw  poorest  classes  are  far  hotter  acquainted  uith  the 
Bible  than  parS9fll  OI  the  Mhttn  class  in  England  ;  consequently 
the  teachers  who  frequent  Mieh  schools  possess  a  better  knowledge 
of  Scripture  than  would  be  inferred  from  their  deficiency  in  other 
qualifications;  hut  being  accustomed  to  read  and  explain  the  Hible 
in  \N  eJahj  they  arc  at  a  loss  when  confined,  as  in  oil  day-sehooU, 
to  the  English  version  and  the  English  lan^ia^e.     0*\  \\w^V« 
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i  Mi;*],  in  the  great  majority  of  Church  schools  little  effort  is  made 
by  1 1  io  tecchers  to  give  intelligent  or  lively  instruction  in  Holy 
Scripture  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  minds  of  children.  Thisobjeri 
is  presumed  to  be  attained  by  employing  the  Bible,  or  select 
from  tin:  Bibloi  as  llie  only  hand-book,  and  by  excluding  lecuhn 
subjects.     To    interpret,    to   explain,   or    illustrate,    are   deei 

lluous,  or,  if  .itt'nnpted,  are  performed  by  the  aui  of  printed 
ij  le^tkma,  ivrticb, being  learned  by  rote  by  teacher  and  pupil,  prove 
alike  useless  and  injurious  to  both. 

Among  the  various  catechisms  ami  religious  formularies  in  use 
in  North  Wales,  that  of  the  Established  Church  is  alone  enfc 
as  a  subject  of  instruction.      It  is  taught  sometimes  without  expla- 

on,    sometimes  accompanied    by   larger    or  smaller   ireat 
containing  explanations,   commentaries,  glossaries,  oud    .Scripture 
proofs;  but  what  ever  catechism  uns  employed,  I  do  not  remember 
lire  schools   in  which   the   teacher  was  heard  to  accompany  it  by 
original  questions,  or  to  explain  in  his  own  words  the  nature  of  ihe 
truths  to  be  conveyed.     In  all  cases  the  employment  of  a  fen  I 
questions   and   answers  has  induced   the   teacher  to   suspend  all 
intelligent  exertion  \  the  formulary  has  been  left  to  worlc  its  win 
into  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  the  process  of  learning  it  by 
baa  depmed  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  definitions  and  illust rations  of 
grammar  and  geography,  of  alt  significance  and  vitality.     I  do  not 
remember  five  schools  in  which  the   most   perfect  repetition  of  the 
catechism  in   any  language,  or  with  any  amount  ol   glossaries  or 
exposition,  could  safely  be  taken  to   indicate  a   real  undcrstni 
of  the  Mibjeci.     The  fatal  effects  of  this  system  will  be  illustrated 
in  a  future  part  of  the  Report,*  by  extracts  from  evidence 
ing  the  attainments  of  scholars  in  religious  knowledge. 
.Hi-,.       With    regard    to   the    moral    qualifications   of  those   who   are 
nployed   as   teachers,  their   ideas   of  order  and  decorum,  I 
mimm.i  ability  to  control   and   direct   the   operations   of  the  r  [jool,  their 
-  of  punishment  and   general  moral  influence,  the   follov 
(Mi. ins  illnsirato  iu  some  measure  the  present  condition   nf  the 
-real  majority  of  schools  : — 

III    the    large   Church    school   at    Qretford,   in  the  county    ol 

jh — 

The  muster  and  mistress  ore  husband  and  wife;   neither  of  (Ik  in  M 

lined  to  cum  il  net  a  school.      We  found    (he    maner  in   u    PU&n 

;  the  hour  was  10  a.v.     The  boys  were  in  the  school  memiwhili 

ing  with  all  I  heir  might.     In  the  afternoon,  when  I  had  uccm 

reviail  the  school,  1  found  ihc  master  new  in  nbscut.  and  die  U>ys  inoki 

onoei  '  I  □    i<--,  playing  ul  hor*es,  &c.      The  mastei  has  IM1 
i  \n  (he  school,  and  does  nut  iippeur  to  think  ncise  mul  confui 
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incompatible  With  education.  Neillier  bus  he  much  management  oF 
any  It  Hid  ;  tor,  when  the  ariihmctic  class  cunr  to  be  examined  without 
states,  instead  of  supplying  Lliein  himself  Willi  stales  in  unlet  as  ihey 
■toodi  or  directing  a  monitor  to  do  gn,  he  sent  ihem  Hyiiip;  in  ill 
directions  to  supply  themselves.  When  he  hod  occasion  to  leave-  the 
room  IOC  a  short  time,  he  took  no  measures  to  secure  order  in  his  absence, 
and  instantly  he  was  gone  the  school  was  a  complete  fair. 

In  the  school  attached  to  the  Montgomery  and  Welshpool  House 
of  Industry — 

There  appeared  to  be  a  great  want  of  discipline  and  proper  respect 
for  the  school  and  schoolmaster.  During  my  visit,  one  of  the  ftmule 
paupers  was  nursing  a  baby,  which  prevented  her  from  learning  anything, 
and  disturbed  die  business  of  the  school.  She  appealed  to  be  a  pupil, 
as  the  muster  stated  that  "she  was  there  saving  a  lesson  H0M  tit 
Another  female  pauper  rushed  into  the  school  during  school-hours,  in  a 
manner  which  indicated  the  small  respect  paid  to  the  duties  of  the  sclit.nl 
and  the  authority  of  the  master.  It  appears  that  some  of  the  pupils  are 
also  employed  in  out-dnor  work,  as  I  met  two  of  them  driving  cnltlcou 
my  way  to  the  school. 

In  the  Church  school  ;H  I.huifinnjilil,  county  of  Flint — 
The  master  had  110  idea  of  governing  his  rcIiooI,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  suppress  the  tumult,  uproar,  und  disorder  which  prevailed  during  my 
visit,  but  allowed  the  scholars  to  continue  laughing,  playing,  sua 
jenttpfngj  upon  each  other's  tacks,  boys  and  girls  promiscuously,  vuih 
such  contempt  for  ull  uulhority,  that  I  was  under  serious  apprehension 
lest  a  general  tight  should  ensue  before  my  examination  could  be 
cuncludi.il. 

In  Si.  David's  Church  school,  Festiniog — 

During  my  visit,  discipline  was  not  attempted.  The  school  was  in  a 
continual  uproar;  girls  were  sweeping  the  school-floor  unbidden,  and 
struck  the  heads  of  the  buys  with  a  broom  while  the  examination  W  M 
going  on.  The  organization  is  defective,  the  lower  classes  being  in 
total  idleness  while  the  first  was  examined.  The  monitors  were  neither 
capable  of  maintaining  discipline  nor  of  giving  instruction. 

In  the  large  Church  school  at  Ruthin,  containing  208  scholars 
taught  by  a  master  who  has  been  trained  for  eight  months  at 
Westminster— 

Neither  master  nor  scholars  appeared  to  have  any  idea  of  manners 
or  discipline.  While  I  examined  the  school,  nil  remained  ill 
including  the  master;  I  could  not  do  the  same,  ns  there  was  no  ?eat 
left.  The  buys  sat  lolling  luxuriously  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets, 
and  answered  or  not,  just  as  they  fell  inclined.  In  the  mean  lime  all 
ns  was  abandoned  by  the  rest,  who  collected  themselves  in  groups, 
lookiiur  on  and  talking.  One  or  Iwu  monitors  amused  themselves  by 
it.  striking  the  voinurcr  bovs,  but  indiscriminately,  and 
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The  master  has  inspired  his  pupils  with  n  ricsirt  for  know 
liis   neglected   lo  leach  them   proper   discipline  ami    good    manor 
When  any  movement  was  required,  his  pupils  rushed  pell-mell  lo   the! 
pinees,  thwarting  and   tripping;  each  other;   theu    mounted    the   dem- 
and sat  upon  ihem  wilh  their  caps  on,  swinging:  their  legs  ;   some  peeling 
sticks,  others  caning  those  near  them  with    the   maMei's  cane,  Ini 
struggling  together,   talking,   or   playing;  tricks   with  nnythi 
happened  tn  tie  lit  hand.      The  MUSwei  Wnl  by  one  hoy, when  sinna. 
by  the  muster  to  his  place,  wan,  that  he  would    not  come.      It  is   to  be 
regretted  that  scholars  so  intelligent,  mid  making  such  sound    progress 
in  nil  subjects,  should  nut  be  taught  manners. 

In  the  majority  of  schools  corporal  punishment  is  employed     I 
have  seldom  seen  ii  actually  administered  except  by  ignorant 
petulant  teachers,  when  it  has  always  failed  to  produce  adi 
results  except  in  noise  and  confusion.      In    a    Church   school    io 
Anglesey,  in  which,  notwithstanding,  the  discipline  was  imperfect — 

The  conduct  of  the  master  was  wantonly  severe.  He  nas  in  the 
habit  of  striking  the  children  in  the  face  with  a  large  rod,  boy 9  anil 
girls  indiscriminately,  and  without,  regard  to  merit  or  demerit.  In  this 
manner  I  snw  him  strike  nne  little  girl,  who  had  committed  no  If 
offence,  n  blow  which  deprived  her  of  Bight  during;  the  remainder  of  my 
visit.  Yet  he  it  id  not  appear  to  be  naturally  ill-natured,  but  wtt 
ignorant  of  any  better  system  of  discipline. 

However  deficient  in  other  apparatus  for  instruction,  few  schools 
were  found  destitute  of  a  cane  or  birch  rod,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  pupils  indicated  that  they  were  hal>iiu.il|\ 
governed  by  fear,  and  not  by  that  moral  and  intelligent  influence 
winch,  by  enlisting  the  affections  and  awakening  the  attention  god 
enterprise  of  children,  secures  the  most  perfect  discipline  aucl 
industry,  and,  by  accustoming  them  lo  the  habit  of  self-govern  hum  1 
Bttaini  a  moral  object  more  valuable  than  mere  outward  decorum 

Tbe  practice  of  receiving  specific  training  at  Normal  or  Model 
schools,   preparntory  to  undertaking  the  office   of  teacher,   is   of 
recent  origin  in  North  Wales,  and  the  real  object  of  such  institt) 
i--iill  misapprehended.     For  many  years  past  it  has  been  supposed 
sufficient  preparation  to  spend  a  fortnight  at  some  National  school 
in  the  neighbourhood,    conducted  by  a  teacher  who  has   h 
recetfn]  no  specific  training,  anil,  in  Tart,  possesses   uo  superj 
over  the  novice  whom  he  profosses  to  train  except  that  of  ceniori 
and  longer  experience  in  a  defective  system.     Thus  fartbepriRcEl) 
of  training  teachers  lias  been  n  cognised  for  many  years. 

fat  be  year  1846a  Normal  department  was  formed  in  the  \ 
school  at  Carnarvon,  with  the  view  uftraiuiuu  uiastrrs  I'm  Cliu 
schools,    Asa  Ke[x>rt  of  this  institution  is  contained  in  the  Appettoli 
of  Evidence,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that  the  muster  was  hit 
self  trained  for  three  weeks  only,  more  than   ten  y<  ■ ;    a 

that,  in  addition  to  his  important  duties,  he  gives  private  i 
lo  adtih  pupils,  and  has  UW  charge  of  the  largest  Nation; 
in  North  Wales-     The  CaTnawo\\TT^\\w^^\\^^\%vVv%\»x«vciyni 
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n-uii  Dfthoec  who  can  allunl  ro  be  trained  as  National  school- 
masters. For  schools  unconnected  with  the  Established  Chu  fh. 
then  is  at  present  bo  training  institution  in  Norih  Wales.  The 
Dumber  of  teachers  of  either  set  who  have  receired  specific  training 
at  Normal  or  Model  schools  is  shown  in  Table  (H)  p.  464 
whence  it  appeal's  that,  of  643  teachers  at  present  conducting 
schools  in  North  Wales,  only  65  have  been  trained,  and  that  the 
average  time  Spent  at  such  institutions  is  six  months. 

In  stating  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  received  specific 
training,  it  is  important  to  notice  a  misconception  which  exists  in 
the  minds  not  only  of  teachers  hut  of  the  promoters  of  education 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  Normal 
or  Model  school.  At  present  the  object  of  such  schools  is  over 
looked,  and  they  are  made  to  do  the  work  of  teaching  a*  well  as 
t minim/  to  teach.  The  candidate  is  sent  to  a  Normal  school,  when 
he  requires  to  be  himself  taught  not  only  every  branch  which  he  is 
about  to  profess,  but  the  first  elements  of  English. 

In  one  of  the  best  schools  which  I  examined  in  North  Wales, 
the  master,  while  catechising  the  children  upon  a  passage  in 
Scripture  respecting  the  Land  of  Promise,  asked—  •*  To  whom  did 
God  promise  her  (Canaan)  f"  This  master  had  been  trained  for 
six  months  at  the  Borough-road  Normal  school. 

In  the  British  and  Foreign  school,  at  l.btmUalno— 
The  master  was  formerly  a  printer.  He  has  been  trained  for  six 
mouths  ui  the  Borough-road.  He  was  uble  to  ask  good  questions 
upon  the  subject-matter  of  ilie  lessons,  but  his  English  was  had  in 
grammar  and  idiom.  He  allowed  the  children  lo  make  blunders  without 
correcting  them.  He  look  no  notice  of  the  rude  answers  which  the? 
made  when  DC  spuke  tQ  them,  but  allowed  them  lo  jump  about  the 
school  from  place  to  place,  and  to  play  and  chat  with  eoclt  other,  li  Is 
difficult  to  conceive  boys  In  school,  and  subject  to  a  master,  more  rustic 
and  offensive  in  tlicir  manners.  The  first  and  second  classes  were 
deplorably  ignorant;  they  could  not  tell  the  number  of  Jesus  Christ's 
disciples,  how  many  Gospels  there  are,  or  whether  St.  Muttbew  was  a 
uv.iu    or   a  woman.      When  examined  in   grammar,  the  first  class  com- 

£»rcd   (rood  and    bad    thus:    u  Good,  gooder,  good  est ;   bad,badder, 
%ddtsLil     The   monitors  were  rude,  undisciplined,  mid  ignorant,   and 
were  neither  able  to  teach  nor  to  maintain  discipline. 

In  the  British  school  at  Uavgtnuew,  Denbigh — 

The  master  is  23  years  of  age  ;  he  has  spent  a  month  at  a  British 
■cbool  in  North  Wales,  und  attempts  to  imitate  the  British  system. 
But  some  ot  his  scholars  surpassed  him,  both  in  respect  of  attainments 
ami  manners.  His  questions  were  slowly  conceived,  Mich  as  might  he 
es  peeled  from  a  child  who  had  teceivert  an  ordinary  education.  He 
understands  English  imperfectlv,  and  in  catechising  bis  pupils  spoke 
incorrectly  :  e.ff,  u  Where  river  Thames  iff"  "  What  Jesus  Christ  e/i'tf?" 
Ac.  There  was  great  confusion  iu  the  classification  of  ins  school ;  the 
discipline  was  not  good;  the  children  were  exceedingly  rude  and 
unmannerly. 
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In    Ebenesrer   Chapel   school,    in   the  parish    of    LI 

Montgomery — 

The  master  was  formerly  a  farm-labourer,  and  is  now  a  preacher 
among  the  Independents.  He  has  recently  been  trninpd  at  tlie  Bream 
Normal  school  for  14  weeks,  and  professes  to  teach  English  and  Welsft. 
His  English  was  imperfect.      Place  lie    pronounced  ,  ind   asked 

the  following  questions  upon  Matthew,  chap.  hi.  :  "  What  was  J 
il»c  Baptist?!  mate  (meal)?"  **  WIk)  was  John  call  to  repent?"  "  Hut* 
was  J£suiassay  oTixitn?"  His  control  over  his  pupils  was  defective 
As  I  approached  the  school,  I  heard  a  noise,  and,  on  entering,  fc 
one  of  the  hoys  fighting  with  the  master.  The  boy  was  endeavouring; 
to  go  out  of  school,  which  in  the  end  he  effected  in  spile  of  all  the 
master's  efforts  to  retain  him.  Insubordination  and  anarchy  were 
triumphant. 

In  many  cases  of  National  schools  for  which  the  tMcheta  had 
received  specific  training,  I  observed  a  nn>\-e  incurable  defect — 
ihey  appeared  to  have  no  natural  disposition  for  teaching 
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Organization  and  Govkrnml.nt. 


The  tabular  summary  at  p.  467  exhibits  the  general  oil' 
of  the  schools  in  North  Wales,  in  respect  of  the  iostruraeniahty 
employed  for  imparting  instruction  in   religious   and    in    secular 
knowledge;  the  mode  in  wbicfa  such  instruction  is  received  by  iln" 
scholars,  whether  individually,  in  classes,  or  collective!  - 
form  of  simultaneous  lessons;   and  lastly  the  visiiatiuti  ami   Mip<  r- 
vision  exercised  in   order  to  secure  the  efficient  working  of   th 
ma<  hir.i  i\. 

Thie  lahular  summary  has  been  framed  upon  the  authority) 
tin   teachers  or  promoters  of  schools,  the  subjects  ofwhicli  it  treats 
being   from   their   nature   incapably  of  discovery -during   a   single 
•  xaniuiutioii.     It   can,  I  he  re- fore*  be  considefed  only  as  illusti, 
pf  [he  urbanization  which  the  promoters  of  schools,  in  North  Walaji 
nrofut  to  adopi.     The  extent   to  which  such  organization  can 
practice  be  adopted,  and   the  value  of  tlie   machinery  empi<> 
must  hi1  tested  bj  the  Qualifications  of  the  teachers,  monitors,  a 
visitors  of  schools,  and  the  attainments  of  the  scholars. 

It  Appears  from  this  summary  that,   in   nearly  half  tlie  num 
of  schools  the  system  of  teaching  each   child  individually  is   ptl| 
u    I  either    exclusively  or   in   part.     The  schools   in  which   tli 
system  obtains  belong  fof  the  most   part   to   the  class   of  privnt 
aiU   uturc-schools.   which  as   a  class   are   in   every  respect    an 
defectively  conducted  as  to  require  separate  notice  m  ;i  suMequeg 
pari  of  the  Report. 

It  appears  further,  that   in  more  than  one-third  of  the  ent] 
number  of  schools  ihe  system  of  teaching  by  monitors  is  employ 
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Aa  practised  by  untrained  teachers,  this  system   is  an  unmixed 
evil.     The  following  examples,  taken  from  Reports   upon  British  mmu*.' 
schools  conducted  by  masters  who  have  received  the  best  description 
of  training,  show  what  defective  discipline  and  teaching   are  pro- 
duced even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances: — 

In  the  large  British  school  at  Rkosi/medre%  in  the  parish  of 
Ruabon — 

The  classes  were  unequal;  and  the  monitors  were  too  ignorant  to 
teach  their  classes,  and  too  undisciplined  themselves  to  think  of  keeping 
others  in  order.  They  shouted  their  instruction  in  the  most  deafening 
manner.  The  children  were  very  dirty  arid  ragged,  uncouth  and 
undisciplined.  The  noise  in  the  school  was  distracting.  The  master 
informed  me  that  when  the  school  commenced  six  months  ago,  the 
children  were  so  completely  wild,  that  it  required  three  men  besides 
himself  to  keep  them  in  any  sort  of  order.  The  master  is  only  24 
years  of  age.     He  was  trained  at  the  Borough-road. 

In  the  large  British  school  at  Lfanricat,  conducted  by  a  master 
who  has  many  excellent  quail lical ions — 

Though  there  were  two  or  three  of  the  monitors  who  did  their  duty 
pretty  well,  generally  speaking,  they  were,  as  usual,  incompetent;  one 
monitor,  who  wus  supposed  to  be  capable  ot  interpreting  English  words 
lo  the  class,  as  the  lesson  proceeded,  was  himself  unable  to  read  with 
case.  A  second  not  only  rend  incorrectly,  but  contradicted  tier  pupils 
when  they  pronounced  words  aright.  She  said  that  she  had  been 
doing  so  "since  long  time."  Two  others  were  much  too  young  to  be 
employed  as  monitors,  and  I  saw  uiiottier  beating  the  members  of  his 
class. 

In  a  British  school,  established  a  few  weeks  previously  to  the 
date  of  visitation,  at  Cemmaes,  county  of  Montgomery, — 

The  monitors  receive  special  instruction  after  school-hours.  At 
present  they  are  incompetent.  One  little  girl,  who  was  employed  as 
monitress  of  an  alphabet  close,  said  that  she  "  could  not  read  (fan," 
meaning  the  words  of  a  very  simple  narrative ;  and,  as  if  conscious  that 
she  ought  to  have  been  able  to  do  ao,  added,  in  Welsh,  "  I  have  done 
nothing  but  teach  these  disagreeable  little  children." 

In  a  British  school  at  Llanrkaiarlr,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh, — 
The   first   class  of  monitors   were  uncertain  as   to  whether  Mary 

Magdalene  or  the  Virgin  Mary  was   the  mother  of  Jesus  Christ.      In 

answer  to  my  questions,  they  stated  that  Moses,  Jacob,  nod  Ahi 

were  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  that  Herod  and  Pharai'* 

wicked  ones  who  betrayed  their  Lord  and  .Master- 
In  a  British  school  at  Llandderfd,  in  the  om 

Willi  one  exception,  the  monitors  were  i 
of  them  rend  more  incorrectly  than  his  own  p 

tlo  communicate  their  wishes   to  the    ^h 
very  little  English,  except  the  words  M  tell  him 
that  a  member  ot  the  class  would    not  give  pit 
him  by  the  shoulder  and  pushed  him  down  bj 
In  the  boys'  department  of  th*  Bt\V.\s\\w: 
J 
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The  classification  of  this  school  is  very  unequal,  especially  amaftg 
"lasses.      The  monitors  vary  considerably.      I  found  one  who 
.ntelligent ;  the    next  to   him   reproved   a  pupil  who  was  reading 
sotly,  telling  bin  to  read  scared  for  sacred.     The  *:iiue  m 
failed  to  correct  a  boy,  who  repeatedly  said  mistolcc^  instead  of  mhtUtoc. 
B  questioned   tlieir    pupils  intelligently,  others  were  careless.       All 
.!! cm itors  receive  additional  instruction  for  halfun  hour  after  school, 
l.«  th  morning  and  evening. 

In  ilio  British  school  .-a  Hhnstfanerchrugog,  conducted  by  a  in 
who  waa   trained  for  six   months  at  the   Borough-road   Normal 
school, — 

It  i.s  impossible,  in  a  school  so  recently  established,  to  have  men 
competent  to  teach,  yet  nine  monitors  are  employed  in  this  school,  all 
of  whom  were  found  to  be  incompetent  Upon  these  monitors  and  the 
muster,  aged  21,  depends  the  education  or  267  children.  The  master 
is  necessarily  inexperienced,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  school 
v  here  more  experience  would  be  required.  Though  he  appears  anxious 
to  do  his  best,  he  does  not  and  cannot  control  the  school,  which  is  no; 
only  numerous,  but  consists;  of  children  who,  being  altogether  uncivilized, 
:ij  I  ear  to  require  discipline  ev»»u  more  than  instruction. 

In  National  schools  the  monitorial  system  is  no  lr-s  injuru 
and  proves  more  obnoxious  to  the  parents. 

In  the  Church  school  af  LTang&i/mn,  county  of  Carnarvon, — 

The  monitors  employed  to  teacn  reading  could  themselves  only  read 
monosyllables.  The  monitor  of  the  first  class  in  arithmetic  could  not 
tell  how  many  pounds  are  Contained  in  SI  shillings.  None  of  uHem 
were  able  to  keep  nlive  the  interest  and  attention  of  their  classes  ;  the 
children!  therefore,  became  listless  and  dull. 

In  the  National  school  at  Llangollen^ — 

The  OUBter  has  been  but  a  lew  months  engaged  in  teaching.  He 
was  formerly  n  bookseller,  nnd  has  recently  spent  flrnr  months  at 
-Mil,  With  the  view  of  being  trained.  He  understands  very 
little  Welsh.  The  younger  pupils  in  hi*  school  understand  no  Ei 
The  children  arc  in  general  monotonous  and  sleepy,  and  he  appears  to 
want  the  power  of  interesting  them  and  fixing  their  attention.  His 
questions  were  feeble  and  without  point.  His  school  is  not  well 
organized.  Monitor*  are  employed,  but,  if  the  master's  attention  is 
withdrawn  for  an  instant,  the  business  of  the  bc'.iool  is  at  a  stand.  The 
annulments  of  the  scholars  are  so  low  that  there  is  not  much  opportunity 
for  classiticaiioi t,  but  the  scholars  are  not  arranged  according  to  their 
nu'iit.  All  the  children  in  a  clues  are  in  the  habit  of  answering 
simultaneously,  but  on  a  bad  system,  so  thai  those  who  axe  tgooi 
cannot  be  detected^ 

In  the  Church  school  at  Pcntrcf'oclas*— 

The    master    was    formerly    a    labourer,    ami    speaks    English    v 
ungrammatically.     He  lias  been  employed  in   teaching 

never  been  tiuined  or  educated  tor  the  purpose.     He  aitc 
conduct  his  school  upon  the  National  testem*  which  he  baa  seen  adopt- 
at  BtrngOfd      He  employs  20  monitors,  five  for   a  weelc   at  a   titn 
Uific  la  not  a  puptl  In  the  seUooV  con\\x:Ve\\\.  \u  Vea^K      None   hud  «u 
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conception  of  the  meaning  of  what  liny  were  learning  ami  reading, 
As  no  system  of  interpretation  is  adopted,  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
reading  the  St-riptnres  without  deriving  any  notion  of  I  tie  first  rudiment  h 
of  Christian  doctrines  or  morality.  I  a? Iced  "  How  mans-  Command- 
arc  iluic  ?"  and,  tail  ins;  to  obtain  an  answer  I  asked  them  to  nil 
mc  in  Welsh  die  meaning;  uf  ihe  word  ft  command  mem  ;"  upon  which 
ww  answered  '•  loan  Fedyddiwr"  (John  the  Baptist).  A  young;  nan 
20  years  of  age,  in  answer  to  a  questiou  respecting  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea,  told  mc  that  he  thought  they  must 
hftVB  croaked  when  the  tide  was  out.  None  could  tell  me  who  were  ihe 
Jews,  and  many  believed  that  the  Welsh  were  Jews.  They  were 
questioned  in  Welsh  and  Knglish. 

With  respect  to  the  simultaneous  instruction  mentioned  in  the*' 
foregoing  tabic-,  it  is  important  to  explain  that  in  schools  m  North  '" 
Wales  it.  signifies  tin-  habit  of  hearing  two  or  more  classes  recite 
their  catechism  or  other  repetition  lesson  simultaneously.  The 
tlBmUsHeOlU  method  (properly  so  called)  of  giving  catechetical 
lectures  is  only  practised  in  a  very  few  schools,  for  which  the 
touchers  have  received  superior  training. 

1(  appears  from  ihe  foregoing  summary  that,  oFtlie  378  schools 
now  in  operation,  232  are  never  visited  at  all;  that,  of  the 
ivniMiutliT.  none  have  as  yel  been  subjected  to  any  periodical  *■■■ 
visitation  by  the  Inspectors  appointed  under  your  Lordships1 
authority,  or  by  other  Inspectors  expressly  appointed  by  any 
diocesan  or  other  local  Board  of  Kducation — there  being  no  bucIi 
Board  rn  existence  in  North  Wales;  and  that  only  one  school  is 
periodically  visited  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.*  The  visitation 
which  prevails  is  conducted,  in  the  case  of  Church  schools  by  the 
minister,  or  patron,  or  both)  and  in  that  of  British  and  Foreign 
schools,  by',  Ihe  Committee.  The  following  extracts  illustrate  the 
<  EootM  which  follow  the  neglect  of  visitation  and  assistance; — 

In  the  Church  school  at.  Pcnmachno,  county  of  Carnarvon, —       itnuitt- 

I  asked  six  boys,  between  10  and  13  years  of  age,  when'  i\'u\  Christ  ™»iu«wii 
die?   Two   replied,   "In    Eden."      Another   said.   "In   Bethlehem/ 
They  were  questioned   in  \Vel*h,  not  one  of  them   being  able   to  talk 
English    .it   iill.      The  muster  said   he  wns  [fl  the  Imbit  OB  log 

them   as    to    the   meanin  i 
him   to  du  so,  he  allowed    the 
into  Wt\  ih  ■  - 1  i  •  i y 
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teacher.  He  was  originally  a  farmer,  nnd  received  no  preparation  for 
his  present  employment.  When  I  entered  the  school,  I  found  him 
reading  a  newspaper.  He  told  me  that  he  durst  not  teach  the 
" CBtechJs *  (that  of  ihe  Church),  the  parents  having  sent  him  word 
that,  if  he  did,  Ihey  would  take  away  oil  his  pupils.  A  new  school  had 
been  commenced,  about  a  fortnight  before,  in  an  adjacent  chapel,  and 
hu'l  taken  away  a  threat  number  of  his  scholars.  His  salary  is  10/,  per 
annum.  The  building  was  dirty,  and  (he  windows  were  much  i. 
and  patched.  There  are  no  outbuildings.  The  master  states  (fa 
one  ever  visits  his  school,  or  assists  him  to  give  religious  instruct  inn. 

J  n  the   Blue-coat   Church  school  at  Denbigh — a  school  r: 
endowed  with  an  income  of  118/.  per  annum, — 

I  found  none  who  could  read  with  ease.  Among  all  the  cnpy-booVs 
belonging  to  the  schnol,  there  was  not  one  which  contained  good 
wiiting.  I  found  3  who  could  work  a  sum  in  Proportion,  and  -jij  wbo 
could  repeat  parts  of  the  Church  Catechism,  but  this  was  the  amount  of 
their  attainments.  None  had  any  competent  knowledge  of  Scripture  | 
so  little  English  is  known  that  they  cannot  understand  what  they  rend, 
and  the  master  adopts  no  system  of  interpretation.  He  does  not  even 
catechise  (hem  upon  what  they  read,  further  than  to  ask  a  few  questions 
nut  of  a  hook,  which,  if  the  children  answer,  they  answer  by  rate 
Beyond  this,  he  appears  to  have  no  idea  of  instruction.  He  states  that 
no  one  assists  him  to  givo  instruction  in  religion.  He  has  been  14  years 
a  teacher,  but  was  never  trained  in  any  way.  He  was  formerly  a  p 
and  still  follows  that  trade  during  the  holidays.  Although  monitors  are 
employed,  none  of  those  I  saw  were  able  to  read.  The  chilrlren  were 
diity,  which  could  not  be  a  matter  for  surprise  considering  (ho  eta 
the  school-room,  which  was  dark,  wet,  and  rillhy  in  the  extreme.  Al- 
thouglwhere  were  at  one  time  more  than  200  scholars  of  both  >■ 
and  llic  building  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  no  outbuildings  <>f  any 
description  have  been  provided.  The  snow  was  deep  at  the  lime  of 
my  visit,  yet  the  windows  were  broken,  and  one  casement  was  entirely 
gtme.  At  the  time  when  the  Charity  Commissioners  visited  Denbigh) 
there  was  n  large  girls'  school,  supported  by  the  funds  of  the  charity. 
This  has  been  discontinued  for  many  months.  No  adequate  reason  is 
assigned  for  its  discontinuance. 

In  the  Church  school  adjoining   (he  vicarage  at  Hanmer,  in  the 
county  of  Flint,  supported  by  a  valuable  endowment, — 

The  mnster  stated  that  no  one  ever  visits  the  school ;  and  Ihat  Jul 
three  months  of  (he  year,  via.,  from  the  8th  ofNovcmber  lolhe  1  Itn  of 
February,  the  school  is  not  held  during  the  afternoon.  The  building 
was  very  damp  and  badly  drained.  It  appeared  to  be  literally  falling 
to  ruins.  The  door  was  worse  than  that  of  any  bnrn  or  out-hooM  In 
ihe  neighbourhood.  The  master  and  another  person  in  the  village  in- 
Formed  me  that  parents  object  to  sending  their  children  into  the  place, 
because  it  is  so  damp,  The  furniture,  which  consists  ufa  few  forms  and 
desks,  was  apparently  rotting,  and  so  dirty  was  everything  in  the  school, 
that  I  could  find  no  decent  place  whereon  to  lay  my  papers.  Only  8 
children  were  present,  all  of  whom,  except  one,  hud  attended  the  si 
bctwetn  one  and  four  years.  Among  3  who  were  learning  arithmetic, 
the  highest  could   with   uilucuUy  i&A  u  few  sums  of  money  together 
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and  there  was  not  one  p;ood  specimen  of  writing  on  paper  amonp;  oil 
the  copy-boohs  belonging  to  the  school.  The  knowledge  of  Serif  lure 
in  this  school  whs  exceedingly  low.  One  pupil  said  that  St.  Paul  wrote 
llie  Acls  of  the  Apostles  ;  another  sold  that  the  apostles  wrote  the  book 
themselves,  I  was  told  that  Jacob  hud  only  two  sons  ;  and  that  Zcbcdee 
was  the  mother  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Upon  my  asking  from  what 
place  it  was  that  Jesus  Christ  ascended  into  heaven,  a  hoy  replied, 
u  From  hell."  All  the  pupils  understand  English,  which  is  the  only 
language  spoken  in  the  parish. 

In  the  Church  school  at  Llanyu'itadl,  county  of  Carnarvon, — 
The  master  was  formerly  a  labourer— he  has  never  been  trained  lo 
tench  ;  he  could  not  read  an  English  book  well,  and,  in  speaking 
.English,  he  made  the  most  extravagant  blunders,  yet  he  maintained 
that  he  was  competent  to  teach  English  grammar.  He  complained 
that  nobody  "  looked  after  them,"  meaning  himself  and  the  sen 
The  place  in  which  the  school  is  held  appeared  to  me  miserably  unfit 
for  the  purpose,  without  sufficient  light,  without  a  proper  fireplace, 
smoky,  dismal,  and  out  of  repair.  There  are  no  outbuildings.  The 
school  is  partly  supported  by  several  endowments. 

In  a  Church  school  of  60  children  at  Trefriw,  in  the  same 
county, — 

Only  7  could  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  with  ease;  of  10  who 
were  learning  to  write,  there  was  only  one  able  to  write  legibly ;  only 
3  were  learning  arithmetic;  of  these,  the  must  advanced,  who  was 
practising  Bills  of  Parcels,  could  not  tell  what  13  articles  would  come 
to  at  Is.  \d.  each.  The  rest  were  icorcely  able  to  work  a  sum  in 
Simple  Addition.  The  Scripture*  are  read  in  the  school,  tint  nothing 
waa  known  about  them.  Some  of  the  first  class  said  that  MOBCI  Ml 
the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  born  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.  They  were  questioned  in  Welsh,  none  being  able  to 
understand  English.  The  muster  was  never  trained  to  leach,  and 
COIldUCtl  n  school  after  the  old-fashioned  svstem  of  private  adventure- 
schools.  He  can  speak  good  English,  but  there  is  no  systematic  inter- 
pretation employed.     No  one  visits  the  school. 

In  the  Union  Workhouse  school  at  St.  Asaph,  owing  to  the 
indifference  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the  schoolmaster  could 
procure  no  materials  for  teaching  arithmetic,  which  was  considered 
by  the  authorities  to  be  a  superfluous  accomplishment.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  same  indifference  und  neglect,  the  girls*  school  tras 
found  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  shameful  Qeglei  t. 

In  the  girls' school-room,  although  the  mistress  find  received  previous 
notice  of  my  visit,  I  found  only  half  the  children  assembled,  the  rest 
being  engaged  in  different  wards  in  nursing.  Among  those  present, 
2  were  employed  in  sewing,  2   had   monosyllabic  heir  hands, 

and  the  rest  were  makinjr  without 

anything  to  copy, 
could  reud 
on  paper  or   ■  > 
lure  or  the 
reman 


. 


who 
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tool*  In 


to  lodge  FroW  the  amount  of  intelligence  ofthe  three  oldest  pupils,  n-ho 
ban  been  iu'uHv  three  years  in  Ihe  schtxil,  none  of  whom  could  remember 
:iny  one  of  the  Ten  Cominaiulmeni;.    or  even  repent  Lh*3  Lord*a   Prayer 

correctly.  The  mistics  is  the  daughter  of  the  master  ot  the  Union. 
She  fa  very  young,  hns  received  no  kind  of  training,  and  appear*  to  have 
no  iiiea  u!"  teaching-. 

Tlio  new  Church  school  at  Llanediceii,  Anglesey,  is  in  ■  similar 
state  of  neglect ;  the  promoters  apparently  considering  thai  their 
duties  are  confined  to  tli"  paj  ment  oi  an  annual  Mibscription  : — 

I  found  tlie  school-room  UM  as  a  receptacle  for  churning  materials, 
gardening-loots,  and  sacks  of  flour.  The  master  stated  that  he  was 
very  seldom  visited.  The  total  number  present  amounted  to  B9  out 
of  40  mem  ben.  Of  these  only  14  knew  the  ulphutiet,  and  none  couM 
read  a  simple  sentence  in  a  spelling- bo  ok  correctly.  Six  were  w 
illegibly  upon  paper,  and  one  had  learned  Compound  Multiplication  ; 
12  repented  parts  of  the  Church  Catechism  imperfectly,  and  all  were 
very  ignorant  of  Scripture  and  of  the  truths  of  religion,  although  ques- 
tioned in  Welsh  and  English.  The  master  was  formerly  a  sailor  ;  he 
litis  never  been  trained  for  his  office  of  schoolmaster,  and  no  one  assists 
him  to  give  religious  instruction.  The  attainments  in  this  school  reduce 
it  tu  n  level  with  the  lowest  description  of  private  advent' 
yet  it  is  well  supported  by  sWOBftrintJoos  to  the  amount  of  30  guineas 
:in  .undly. 

Iii  an  endowed  school  at  Ctfmnyd,  county  of  Merioneth, — 

The  muster  states  that  thisj-cho.d  is  visited  by  the  oHiciuting  minister 
of  the  parish  once  a-yenr,  but  that  no  one  assists  him  in  giving  religious 
instruction  to  his  scholars.  It  ippesre  that  no  religious  insiructhm 
given  nt  nil.  The  Bible  is  read  as  a  text-book;  but  the  master  alai? 
that  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  catechising  or  explaining  the  subject  read, 
■  because  they  understmicl  so  little  English.7*  In  consequence  ofihis, 
I  ton  ml  thai  they  knew  nothing  either  in  English  or  Welsh.  One  half 
of  the  children  in  the  first  Class  did  not  know  where  Jesus  Christ  was 
bom  ;  notio  knew  how  long;  he  lived  ;  none  could  tell  what  the  tour 
first  books  of  the  Bible  nre  called,  or  who  wrote  the  history  of  Jesus 
<  hnst.  In  Catechism,  out  of  9  whu  professed  to  have  learned  it,  only 
knew  the  Fiist  Conirrumdmenl.  This  boy  could  repeat  the  long 
asWfsMi  respecting  nil  duty  towards  God  and  bis  neighbour,  but  could 
not  understand  a  word,  lie  hud  no  idea  who  was  meant  by  has 
"  ghostly  enemy."  The  building  id  a  small  cottage  of  the  poorest 
description,  and  in  miserable  repair;  the  glass  of  the  windows  broken, 
and  mended  with  paper.  The  room  contains  none  of  the  nppara' 
necessary  for  a  school.  The  scholars  being  required  to  provide  thcin- 
sehes  with  books  there  is  scarcely  a  book  or  slate  to  be  found.  There 
are  no  outbuildings  for  the  children. 

\i   ruiiNrijucijiv  ol  the   general   neglect  of  visit  I  b  want 

of  proper  wi<»'ie.-t  on  the   part  of  the  promoters  ot  i  large 

Lumber  hsu*    been  allowed   to  fall   into   disuse.     The  folio wii 
abstract  of  schools  which  tire  at  present  in  abeyance  illust 
and  other  important,  conclusions  respecting  lite  state  and  pros] 
fCAtfon  in  North  Wata*  ■. — 


rn  North  Wales. 


PGLESEY  : — 

Lhmvl'uMi  Chinch  School,  situate  in  a  populous  mining  district ; 
destitute  of  any  others  moans  of  instruction  ;  s  rd  for 

many  months;  windows  broken,  and  furniture  burned. 

/,/(////' /f/  Church  School  i  situate  in  the  largest  of  six  perishes, 
containing  together  2503  inhabitants,  for  whom  there  is  but  one 
oilier  school,  and  that  of  the  lowest  and  most  useless  Description. 
The  people  complain  that  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  «  di 
their  children,  the  school  having  been  closed  for  several  months, 
with  no  prospect  of  revival. 

Carnarvon:— 

Denio  Free  School,  discontinued  fur  five  years.  Building  ami 
master's  house  used  ;is  a  dissentiurr-ruom  and  barn.  Arrears 
due  amounting  to  200/.,  and  annual  income  4l>£.  Great  com- 
plaints that  the  class  of  tradesmen  ore  in  utter  ignorance,  ana*  that 
"encra!  civilization  in  the  neighbourhood  is  half  a  century  behind 
other  parts  of  Wales. 

Denbigh  : — 

Denbigh  Grammar  School,  closed  for  some  months. 

fJat/tir/iioH  Fin  A  Chin  rh  S,hvly  school-  room  closed  fur  seven  or 
eight  years,  and  the  windows  broken.  Memorial  from  the 
parishioners  in  Minutes  of  Evidence,  expressing  their  anxiety 
fur  "ome  means  of  education. 

Llunddoget  Church  School,  discontinued  for  an  indefinite  time, 
with  no  prosper!  nf  befog  rc-opeaed. 

Uanrfff,  i  ajNfjpaVNMN  Endowed  Cltttrrli  School,  discontinued 
for  un  indefinite  time:  school-room  converted  into  a  lumber- room 
for  the  Blaster's  tools,  who  is  seMuu  aud  parish-clerk.  No 
other  school  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Haakon    J-Vee    Grammar    School,   school  discontinued    for  some 
months  ;  master  unable  to   state   when:    school-room  tilled  with 
lumber  and  coals.      Endowment  nearly  lOOl.  per  annum. 
IVrcjfiam  Free  School  (Dot/s),  closed  lor  waul  of  u  master. 

Flint:— 

Melidm  Infant  School  (Church)t  closed  two  years  ago,  f»r  want 

of  funds. 

MEiMONETIl  : 

Lhtucijrtjn    Endctnd    Church    School,    disconliw  cveral 

months;  arrears  due,  in  ccmsequc  ich  of  trust 

of  86  years*  standing,  amount  to  720/,     Annual  incot 

Llansantjj 

for  some  months    f 
turnips  belonging  In 
fJanrarr 

years  ;   preat  wunt  of  nWKlloa  fee  « 
Uatiiffil  C/tui 

i  :hhn  I    schoul  li-i 
town  of  Bala 
This  abstract  omits  mtmy  ftcboaa 
have  reoenlJj  fallen  into  diMvtefl 
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building  or  endowment   has  been   legally  secured  as  a   guarantee  Of 
permanent  continuance. 

The  effects  of  the  neglect  of  visitation  are  yet  more  apparent  in 
the  disgraceful  condition  of  endowed   schools  throughout   N< 
(Vale?.     The  discoveries  made  in  this  branch  of  mv  inquiry  are 
of  such  Importance  as  to  demand  separate  notice  in  a  subseqi 
part  of  the  Report.      It  may  suffice  here  to  state  thai  an  annual 
income  of  nearly  3000/.  has  been  set  apart,  under  different  char 
for  the  support   of  schools  visited  for  the  purpose  of  this   inqu 
axolufiire    of  the    higher   grammar   schools   at   Bangor,    Kuilnn, 
and  Beaumaris,  and  of  some  other  endowments  the  value  of  v, 
remains   at    present    unascertained :    that    the   endowed   schools 
have  been  found,  almost  without  exception,  to  constitute  tin 
Worthless    elan   now  in  operation  ;   and   that   their  present 
is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  visitation  and  Inspection 
by  the  trustees,  visitors,  or  governors,  who  allow  the  schooiinaj 
to  hold  their   office  for  life,  and  to  remain   irresponsible   from  ibfl 
day  of  their  appointment 

In  the  case  of  schools  which  are  visited,  the  ignoranceof  English, 
atid  general  want  of  education,  which  prevail  among  a 
able  class  of  the  promoters  of  schools,  render  their  superintend 
futile.     The  following  certificate  was  addressed  a  few  years  ago 
by  certain  parlies  interested  in  the  promotion  of  schools  to  a  p 
who  was  in  search   of  a   schoolmaster  for  a  very  populous   district 
in  North  Wales,  and  was  admitted  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory ; — 

"  Sir 

■  I  am  sending  those  fue  Lines   Concerning  A.  B.  Schn..]   VotfOT 

at that  he  is  a  Good   Teacher  of  n  children  and  bears  a  pi**! 

rhaiitor  cipin  [hcc]rin#\  a  good  time  with  children  and  very  curefull  in 
Teaching  them  I  had  my  children  with  him  a  Long  lime 

(David    Sirgeon 
B&tnueJ Diti" 
Ihamas " 

Ki. closed   is   the   following  communication   from  the  candidate 
himself,  written  in  a    round-text    hand.  ;ts  a    specimen  of  penman- 
;  — 
u  I  willinirlcy  to  come  fore  £6  per  Quarter  if  you  things  proper, 
"  I  humble  beg  to  you  send  me  a  line,  in  answei  with  iht  Bel 
these  few  lines,  trom  your  owl  humble 

Servant, 

i  well  wither, 

Llun I  L  13. 

January  U  I63S  [School  M. 

Unoriginal  bccompaaird  by  the  (b 

■  — 

The  .     but,     Uj'ou      hi 

nnesion  with  lie ,  it  wa 

be  wight  have  mow  i 
Ined  tat  situation,  and  kept  me  at  Lisa . 


\n  X.,rlh  Waltt. 


The  following  o\ ;  Mr.   Abraham  Thomas.  Assist- 

illustrates  the  inability  of  a  large  class  of  the  promoters  of  schools 
in  leleci  masters,  or  io  superintend  instruction.     It  relate!  10  a 

b  school  of  groat  reputation  throughout  the  neighbourhood, 
iui'l  was  accompanied  by  certificates  from  the  prui nut  ers,  represent- 
ing in  high  terms,  but  incorrect  spelling,  the  extent  ol"  instruction 
and  i he  attainments  of  the  pupils; — 

Hani  inbjecta  were  professed  io  be  taught,  but   the  scholars  haft 

■d  proficiency  in  none.  When  examined  in  grammar,  ihey  slated 
tluit  then  VOta  9  vowels,  arid  that  itiey  never  heard  <>t  the  singular 
ur  pluffll  number*  In  Enfflish  History  they  were  noablc  to  answer 
:iiary  qnestiuns ;  and  even  upon  the  History  of  lUC 
Bible,  none  could  give  correct  answera,  not  004  Of  the  four  who 
composed  the  first  class  being  able  to  state  where  Jesus  Christ  was 
born.      They  hud  never  heard  of  St.  Matthew  or  of  John    the  Baptist  : 

elieved  ih.ii  M.try  RCagdalene  was  the  mother  ^i'  our  Saviour, 

■ml  thai  Joseprt  of  Arinuithen  was  her  husband  ;    yet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  or  lour,  these  children  understood  both  Welsh  and  English, 

ifttC    were    English  altogether.     The   master  is   an    Independent 
lie  has  never  been  trained  tu  conduct  ntchooli      HesDOks 

I        ifa   very   nngraaunartealfy  daring   my    vi>u.     When   his   pupils 

Word*  WTOOg,  In.-  WSS  LMSbtC  In  COfT#Ct  them.       Ht' declined 
in  nsk  qneetioofl   npon    the  lesson  which  had   been  read.      His   els 
were  II!  m ranged,   there  bciti;;  the  greatest  confusion  aud   disparity  in 

po  in  >f  attainments  among  children  belonging  to  the  same  class.      Be 

let  to  go  to  the    rfortmgh-road    Normal  school   for  the  purpose 

of  being  trsined.    At  present  the  British  system  of  teaching  is  not 

adopted,  and  the  British  reading-books  are  not  employed,  although  the 

II  culled  n  Biiiish  school. 

1  ii  many  Bchools  of  this  in--,  which,  in  other  respects,  is  Well 
ed  iii  [be  character  of  the  Welsh  people,  and  comprises  tlw 

QhooU  a|   present  in  o|>eralion  in    North  rVolefl,  the    persons 
■     Com 03 tf toe    arc    self  tailghU  and    often   igumill 

English.     I    have  obaacvad    the  -v moim  ister  correcting    the 

i  of  the  secretan .  and  sotiug  as  hut  int 
Been  in  the  case  of  Bchoou  which  are  rsctily  supported  by  the  - 

.mil  the  wealthy  elaaset ,  ignorance  of  the  vVelsh  character,  uSfoMi 
and  of  the  actual  requirements  of  child  cially  among  iheir'SSi?^ 

poorer  iri^hbours,  lead  than  to  eatabHsh  schools  upon  a  principle 
which  .;!    tnajorit)  of  the  .  "luce 

subii  [ruction  which   nreai   ones  obnoxious  ami  tudntal- 

torfl  and  promoters  ol  wnh  lehooh   appear  to 
the  deled    which   lies  at  the  rool  of  all  other 
ai  spied,  and  o£  taachen 
qualified,    to  tench    Engl iih    tu  Welsh   children.     Tin- 
tjorltj  appear  lish  may  remain  an  mil 

-  haws 
[untitle  ensures]  me  thai  rVelah  panmti  would  not   endues  am 

■ 
in  to  ,  inoooftbe  poor  among  ibeir  oountri 
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1  m  oftfii 
Ivfd  by 


men,  who,  aj  I  have  already  stated,  h»isl  ■  >t *  having  £uglish 
t  in  the  day-schools,  and   consider  all   time  as  wasted  wl 
1  i  m  Learning  Welah,     I  have  been  present  at  such  visits 
uli.'ii  the  pntvooBaad  ptanobR^oC  schools  have  awarded  i heir  coru- 
in<-n.lation  to  the  scholars  who  could  repeat  in    English,  with   tjfcfl 
greatest  fluency,  'lie   aueetioDe  and  answers  (mdincrimina t$\f)  oi 
the  Church  Catechism,  or  recite  so  many  pages  of  a   hymn-book. 

;,i  either,  pattune  flbr  the  stops*  or  taking  breath  at  the 
elusion  of  a  hymn  :   while,  ;ii  the  lame  lime,  it  was  obvioua, 
the  inability  of  the   teacher,   as  well   as  of  his  scholars,  to   aflame 
toe  dbiant  question  in   English,  that  bo  particle  of  intelligence* 
could  pongiMy  ar-conipanv  the  recitation. 

In  many  eases  there  is  loo  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  visitors 
intentionally  imposed  upon.  Of  this  I  will  select  but  one 
illustration,  although  too  many  might  be  added,  ft  relates  to  a 
large  National  school  which  is  in  high  esteem  throughout  the 
neighbourhood: — 

Haviug  heard  from   the  patrons  that   the  scholars  were  particularly 
expert  in  arithmetic,  I  requested  the  master  to  exhibit  his  hesi  vholars. 
Thirteen  hoys  aacordiagly  multiplied  a  given  sum  of  X.  s.  d.  b\  (^J-f-^)- 
The  process  was  neatly  and  accurately  performed  by  every  boy.    I  then 
examined  ihe  WOE  CJBSfl  in  arithmetic,  and  set  each  boy  a  cti&tfACl  miiii 
in    Multiplication   of  Money.     Instead   of  (25  +  ^J,   1   gave  5  tfl 
Dumber  by  which  (be  severe]  sums  were  to  be    multiplied.      I    allowed 
each  buy  (or  this  sunplfl  process  twice  as  much  time  as  he  had  u. 
for  tlie  preceding,  which  was  fur   more    complicated;  but  only  I 
tin-   13  could   bring  me   a  correct   answer.     This  is  well   worthy   of 
remark.      The  original  sum   appears  to  he  one  which  they  nre  in  the 
habit   of  performing  before  strangers;    many  had  copied    the   Whole 

ess  (nun  those  next  them,  without  understanding  a  single 
In  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture  and  in  arithmetic  the  boys  were  very 
deficient.  Scholars  in  the  first  elans  said  that  there  were  13  Gospels 
— ih.it  Bartholomew  wrote  one  and  Simon  another;  that  Moses  was 
the  son  of  David.  These  nnswers  were  not  corrected  by  the  rest.  By 
a  lower  class  it  was  said  thai  Jerusalem  is  in  heaven,  ami  (hot  St. 
Paul  wrote  the  Gospel  according  \o  St  Matthew;  anoilier  believed  it 
was  written  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  oldest  hoy  in  a  large  ela^s  said  '  hat 
Joseph  was  thasoaoC  Ahrahani.  A  child  about  10  years  old  sni< 
Jeaiia  Cbrut  was  the  Saviour  of  men;  but  upon  being  asked  "  From 
what  did  He  save  mankind?"   replied,  "From  God." 

Upon  this  subject  ihe  results  of  my  inquiry  confirm  the  Ibllmv- 
ing  statement  of  an  intelligent  Welshman,  who  complained  that, 
for  want  of  good  schools  at  home,  lie  was  obliged  to  send  his  two 
.  at  a  heavy  expense,  to  bo  educated  in  England  : — 

"The  great  majority  of  schools  in  North  Wales  teach  the  children 
to  rend  the  Bible   and  to  repeal  tin  Bra  ;  and  when   the  genii  y 

visit  them,  i he  children  sead  ■    i-lmpier  wliieh  has    been   expressly  pre- 

paretl  for  ilu  pnvpoaa,  sad  smasn  qaeetione  which  Kavc  been  prepared 

hi  Uke  manner,  and  by.  lUia  vneuus  \Ucs  run  great  sy  probation,  and 

the  Bclumfo  obtain  the  credit  oi  Wiuk  «WsJwfcV»>*e*M&»iaa2* 


In  North  Waist, 
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IV. THK   ScHOLAKS   ANI1THKIR    PlJdl  H   ,  I.MTT. 

The  information  procured  with  respect  to  the  scholars  relat. 
their    number    and    regularity    of    attendance ,    the    comparative 
education  of  males  and  females;  the  age  at  which  education   is 
most  prevalent;  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  receiving  instruction, 
ao  tar  as  can  be  inferred  from  ilie  duration  of  attendance  of  those 

arc   at  present   pupils;    and  lastly,  the  mull  of  the   ) 
.-\>leiu  of  education  ,i-  slnmnby  the  attainments  of  the  BcllQurj  in 
their  several  subjects  of  instruction. 

The  number  of  scholars  alleged  lo  be  members  of  the  several 
schools  in  North  Wales,  at  the  time  when  they  were  respectivalj 
visited,  amounts  to  32.033,  being  little  DO0XC  than  one-filth  part  of 
(lie  entire  population  of  the  same  age,  -is  found  by  the  last  census. 
The  distribution  of  scholars  according  to  the  several  counties  is 
shown  L\  the  following  table,  in  which  the  counties  are  arranged 
according  to  the  measure  of  education  in  each  : — 
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3,00fi 
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The  average  daily  attendance  throughout  the  year  could  not  be  Ami 
ascertained  with  the  Bam*  completeness,  many  of  the  schools  having  .,«/, 
been  bid  a  few  months  in  operation,  while  io  others  the  teachers 
professed  theroselves  jncontOBtant  to  form  an  estimate  upon  tin* 
subject.  The  following  table  comprises  information!  respecting 
1  1  r>  schools,  pf  which  ilie  average  dail\  attendance  uns  staled  by 
the  teachers  :— 


Number 
pr?*rnl  com- 

)>*»•(    - 

dined 

Nnmtwrof 
Mcmbwi, 

Name  of  County. 

Nurol«-r 
SchuoU. 

NtfMf 

Knun 

A 11 'god 

A*>rr*j<c> 

tli*  Y«u. 

pr»"ont  at 

-1-le  or 
Vi»«tion. 

in  y  of 

U.  r 

JUfiHl  Wit! 
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Anglesey    .      .     . 

"V0O  •         •         . 
;W      .        .       , 
Flint      .... 
Merioneth  . 
Montgomery    . 

53 

68 
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30 

81 

0,196 
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As  iho  alleged  immbor  of  members  ami  average  attendance  ar* 
probably  over-estimated  (owing  to  the  neglect  on  the  part  0* 
teachers  in  the  majority  of  schools  to  keep  any  register  of  at1 
ance.  Bnd  their  incompetence  to  understand  the  meaning  of  tin* 
word  average),  I  have  included  in  this  tablethe  number  of  scholars 
actually  found  present  in  the  schools  to  which  the  statements  r 
If  the  number  actually  found  present  affords  any  indication  of  the 
average  daily  attendance,*  it  appears  that  not  more  than  65*6 
per  cent,  of  the  number  of  alleged  scholar*  are  daily  present  in 
school  throughout  the  year. 

The  same  inaccuracy  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  pre- 
serving records  of  their  schools  have  rendered  it  impossible  to 
obtain  complete  statistical  details  respecting  the  age,  sex,  and 
duration  of  attendance  of  every  scholar.  In  the  great  majority 
of  eates,  the  information  offered  upon  these  subjects  respecting 
absent  members  was  so  purely  conjectural,  dial  it  became  ueres- 
Bary  to  confine  the  returns  to  statements  respecting  the  scholars  who 
were  found  present  at  the  time  when  the  schools  were  visited. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  education  of  males 
and  females  under  15  years  of  age,  as  obtuiucd  by  an  analysis  of 
27,147  cases  out  of  32,033. 

Table  (K). — Coai'AHATivh  Education  «i  Males  and  Females. 
{Approximation  attained  hy  an  Analysis  .  /"  'J 7 . 1  17  comm  .ut  </M2.u:ni.) 
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Anglesey     ,      .      . 
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Hn.l      .... 
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9.5R6 
11,931 
16,636 
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15,'JOI 
12,405 

..  m 
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—  it 
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+     -3 

1.621 
2,899 
3,341 
3,365 
1,080 
2,034 

1.283 
9,979 

2,660 

3,osg 

977 

1,609 

—  29i 

—  21  4 

—  20-4 

—  10-5 

—  370 

—  8-1 

T6U1  Nortb  W*l« 

73,757 

72,0U5 

—  2-1 

16,010 

12,107        -  |9«J 

The  information  procured  respecting  the  ag*es  of  scholars  shows, 
first,  (lie  comparative  minibers  receiving  education  at  various 
periods  under  15  years  of  age;  and,  secondly,  what  proportion  of 
the  juvenile  inhabitants  at  each  of  these  periods  of  life  is  at  pre- 
sent under  instruction.  These  results  are  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing tables: — 

•  Tl«  inquiry  w«  conducted  doring  tlie  winter  ii.niiln,  fiuin  October  1846  toAptil 
1847,  ii.cluilin^tlmi  i.*irti»ui  of  iliL'  year  during  wl.icli  the  attendance  is  furmoit  i 
lnU'iiiiillfiil  ullciumncf  is  wninl  imel  orriuiwiftl  hy  11  nun  la)  poverty:   Mrt   Rap 

the  Church  tehoolf  U  UandkaU  ami  1.1  at igo II en  (Dnifciftli).  awl  Lltngwrie     Monk 

CtAlfvTj  '.  Aiiitiiiix  A   (luViu  riiiuo»\     T\w  \wo\MiViyu  v'i  «u\.  sft  ^awn  mt*r*«l   i,i 
i  It'oJea  in  tlie  (it-'  qu  irlei  -  I"  1644  lW*a  m  «m«*  «t M  iWt*^«  w«n^  A  v\\ 
hgfolKt  ami   Walt*  upOII  llif  like  pOpttUSoD. 
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From  those  Tables  it  appears  that  the  period  of  life  at  which 
education  is  most  prevalent  is  that  between  the  agt'<  of  five  and 
ten  years  ;  that  this  is  the  case  for  males  us  well  as  females,  and  i<*  ob- 
servable in  a  gresteX  or  less  degree  in  every  county  of  North  \\ 

From  Table  (M)  it  appears  that  of  the  juvenile  population 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  one-fourth  part  are  receiving 
instruction  :  that  the  counties  in  which  boys  of  this  advanced  age 
are  most  neglected  are  those  of  Anglesey  and  Montgomery,  and  the 
county  in  which  they  are  fbost  frequent  in  their  attendance  at 
school  li  that  of  Merioneth;  that  girls  of  this  age  are  found 
frequently  at  school  in  the  counties  of  Denbigh  and  Flint, 
and  are  most  neglected  in  Anglesey — a  fact  which  should  be 
compared  with  the  prevalence  of  incontinence  in  that  county.* 

Lastly,  it.  appears  thai  the  age  of  least  education  is  that  of 
infants  under  five  years.  Of  the  entire  infant  population  of  this 
age  the  proportion  receiving  instruction  is  4.5  per  cent,  which 
may  be  assumed  to  be  equivalent  lo  9  per  cont.  of  the  number  of 
infants  of  an  age  to  receive  such  instruction  as  is  imparted  in 
infant  schools.  This  is  the  most  important  inference  from  the 
foregoing  Tables,  inasmuch  as  infant  schools  afford  the  most 
effectual  means  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
to  Welsh  children,  and  the  only  means  which  can  enable  children, 
upon  the  present  system  of  Welsh  schools,  to  derive  any  practical 
betieiit  from  their  subsequent  course  of  instruction. 

The  average  length  of  time  which  is  devoted  by  each  child  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  is  a  result  which  could  not 
possibly  be  ascertained,  from  the  extremely  imperfect  and  irregular 
records  of  attendance.  The  following  Table  (p.  485)  exhibits,  in 
the  case  of  27*6  10  children  who  still  continue  to  receive  instruction, 
the  comparative  numbers  who  have  attended  school  for  one,  two, 
three,  and  four  years  respectively.  So  far  as  a  comparison  can  be 
instituted  upon  these  data,  between  the  several  counties  in  North 
Wales,  it  appears  that  children  remain  longest  at  school  in  the 
counties  of  Montgomery  and  Flint,  and  for  the  shortest  time  in 
those  of  Merioneth  and  Anglesey. 

It  appears  from  the  same  Table  that  the  number  of  scholars 
irbo  live  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  theschool  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  attend  is  4135.  Many  of  these  were 
found  to  be  in  the  habit  of  walking  daily  a  distance  of  eight  miles 
and  more.  These  facts  are  valuable,  as  indicating  the  desire 
for  education  in  North  Wales. 

I  have  met  with  frequent  complaints  respecting  indifference  to 
education,  irregular  attendance,  and  general  apathy  and  careless- 
ness on  the  part  both  of  parents  and  children.  The  foregoing 
summaries  afford  the  best  means  of  estimating  the  justice  of  such 
cow  plaints.      It    appear)  that,    considering   the   extremely  small 
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of  the  iutraction  given  compared  with  the  expense,  and 
considering  tin*  material*  for  Instruction  and   the  qualification 
the  bcachclBj  the  scholars  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  bo  n 
numerous,  more  regular  in  their  attendance,  or  to  expend  more 
lime  in   an  employment  so   unprofitable.     The   complaints  b 
been  generally  made  by  persons  among  the  higher  classes,   who. 
through  neglect,  have  allowed   their  schools   to  beeome  extinct,  or, 
through   misapprehension   ol    the   character   and    temper  ol"   the 
itihnbiian's,  have  failed  to  adapt  the  style  and   subjects  of  insrrne 
tiou  to  the  requirements  of  those  whom  they  professed  to  teach. 

In  order  to  lay  before  your  Lordships  the  fullest  statistical  detail.-? 
respecting  the  attainments  of  the  scholars,  which  aftuid  the  only 
certain  criterion  of  the  value  of  the  present   means  of  ediicnu 
have   endeavoured,   in  conformity  with   the   instructions   which    I 
received,  to  examine  every  school  in  such   a  manner  as   to   enable 
me  to  record   the  attainments  of   the   scholars   in   the   form  of  a 
tabular  summary.    In  this  manner  488  schools  have  beenexarnit 
and  the  attainments  of  the  scholars  present,  to  the  number  ol'  1'.* 
recorded  according  to  the  following  standard  of  classification  : — * 

PaiNCipLK  or  Classification  Explained. 

Tfoly   Scripture. — Class    I  includes  those    who  were   able  to  an- 
plain  questions  upon  the    History  of  the   Old,  us   well    us  ol    the  New 
[Wfimentj  e.  $.,  tli>:  Bistory  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  Plagues  of  Eg 
the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  oat  of  Egypt;  the  History  of   M 
Samuel,  Saul,  David  and  Solomon  ;  the  names  of  some  of  the  Prophets  ; 
the  captivity  of  the  Tim  Tribes,  and  that  of  the  Two  Tribes. 

Olaai  *J  includes  those  who  had  a  corresponding  amount  of  knowledge 
of  the  New  Testament   History  without  more;  c.  <y.,  of  tl<> 
History  of  the  Gospels,  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  the  principal  events 
in  tec  Life  oJ  Bt  null  and  St.  Peter,  the  names   of  the  Eputtes,   uud 
Dl  the  Apostles  who  wrote  them. 

Class  3  comprises  those  whose  knowledge  was  limited  to  the  facia 
attending  die  birth  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  names  of  the 
four  Evangelists. 

1   Rel'n/i>ms  Catechisms.— The  knowledge  of  Welsh  children  in  this  branch 
found,  as  stated  above, to  be  con  lined  in  nearly  all  eases  to  verbal 
repetition,  ]  have  not   attempted  in  this  summary  to  distinguish  those 
who  possessed  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  die  subject.     Of  the  entire 
number  of  schools   in  North  Waits,  there  are  not    five    in   which  any 
attempt  is  made  to  convey  such   intelligent   knowledge   of  the  subject, 
il   by  requiring  the   pupils  to  commit   to    memory  expositions   or 
trice,  which,  being  in  English,  do  not  serve  the   purpose  of  inter- 
pretation to  Welsh  children,  and,  being  committed  to  memory,  fail   to 

•  Sclwila  in  wliicli  die  fcliulare  nave  mit  been  examined  cousin  almost  exclusively 
of  4*mc  tcliiM-l*,  t.<r  plIumiU  taught  on  novate  adventure,  in  wliirh    (he  atteiKliuiee  woj 
,"ly  icni.ll,  anil   IfM  amount  <T  instruction  inconsiderable.      Consequent  K 

ich   of  the   injury  teTanf  the   moat  favourable  rrp-i'>eiitat i tin  of  tito 
BMUfj  of  acholari  in  North  NV  j\«. 
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FGaM  their  understanding.  OoBMQIlontly  llie  classification  under  this 
sul|ivt  is  confined  |s  verbal  accuracy  of  repel  itmn  : — Ol&n  ^com- 
prising children  who  could  ii-|KMt  the  whole  perfectly;  Clus*  2,  ihaM 
who  could  repent  it  purl  perfectly  :  and  Clnss  3,  those  who  had  ;i  less 
perfect  knowledge  ol  the  whole  or  of  a  part  of  the  Catechism. 

Art  of  Writing.— Class  1  com  prices  such  as  coulil  write  a  round 
hand  perfectly. 

i  bug  2,  such  as  could  write  legibly,  but  with  less  neatness  and 
symnicu •% . 

Class  3,  such  as  were  beginning  to  form  tetters,  and  to  join  them 
iutp  words. 

The  number  of  children  uble  to  write  upon  paper  cannot  be  taken  us 
n  basis  of  calculation,  since,  in  many  cases,  copy-books  were  produced 
which  belonged  lo  scholars  WOO  were  not  present  during  Rumination. 

ArUhmrt\i .  Ih.-  soholftN  examined  have  been  classed  according  to 
their  respective  proficiency — (I)  In  the  first  four  rules  ;  (2)  in  Reduction 
und  (.'ouijMHiml  Arithmetic  ;  and  (3)  in  Proportion.  Class  I,  in  cucli 
case,  denoting  those  who  were  able  to  work  an  easy  sum  correctly  at 
the  first  trial;  Classes  2  and  3,  those  who  hftd  some  knowledge  oF  the 
rules  which  they  respectively  professed,  but  who  applied  them  more  or 
less  incorrectly. 

Mental  Arithmetic  has  been  recently  introduced,  and  is  seldom 
taught  except  in  the  tew  schools  conducted  by  teachers  who  have 
rcCnVftri  express  training.  It  requires  little  knowledge  of  English,  und 
consequently  Welsh  children,  who  are  naturally  quick,  make  very  rapid 
progress  in  mental  calculation. 

Grammar,  Gerijia/i/a/,  Bistort/,  e}c- — -From  the  method  of  instruction 
in  (mn  higher  branches,  as  already  detailed,  it  has  been  necessary  lo 
classify  the  scholars  not  according  to  their  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  who!  they  have  been  taught,  but  for  the  most  part,  as  in  lh« 
:  catechisms,  according  to  ihe  degree  of  verbal  accuracy  "ith 
which  they  were  able  to  repeal  the  books  committed  u,  mm 
That,  in  Grammar,  all  who  could  parse  VOnis.  or  exemplify  rules 
correctly,  are  included  in  Class  1,  Classes  2  and  3  are  formed  with 
reference  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  wiih  which  the  scholars  could 
repeat  from  memory  larger  or  smaller  portions  of  the  treatise  used  in 
the  ut&ool.  At  present,  as  stated  above,  none  have  acquired  such  a 
knowledge  of  grammar  as  to  wiile  or  speak  correctly.  In  the  same 
manner  in  Geography,  Class  i  is  confined  to  such  as  were  uble  to  point 
out  upon  the  map  the  position  of  the  countries,  towns,  &C,  the  n 
and  classification  of  which  they  had  learned  by  heart ;  Classes  2  and  3, 
in.  hilling  those  Wn\0  Mold  tepi-ai  with  more  or  less  accuracy  portion.* 
of  the  book  used  In  the  school  for  Instruction  in  geography,  and  those 
whose  skill  in  local  geogmpbj  WW  very  inferior. 

From  an  analysis  of  Table  (P),  it  appears  that  the  proportion 
of  BL'hol&rS  entitled  to  B  jffjf  rlatt  on  the  several  ^subjects  of  bSMuI 
n. i: ion  is  as  follow*  : — 

In  knowledge  of  catechisms  or  other  religious  formularies,  6 
in  Holy  Scripture,  2*7  j  English  grammar,  '5*3;  geography   "54 
History  of  England,  -Is.     Of  scholars  able  to  read 
correctness,  82 ;  to  work  sums   in  the   R\x\k  oft  *^Wmi  «»w*$fc4 
}'}&}  to  calculate  mentally,  'SSt, 
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Tabi.r  (O).— Scholar*'  Examination— coHtinwed. 
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Oa  the  other  hand,  it  appear*  from  Table  (O),  that  of  19,521  *??%%* 
scholars  examined,  the  proportion  unable  to  read  a  verse  of  the 
Bible  was  73*5;  totally  ignorant  of  die  Rule  of  Three,  06'8  ;  of 
geography,  9-1*6;  of  English  grammar,  94"9;  of  history,  98*2; 
and  the  proportion  ignorant  of  the  first  outlines  of  the  history  of 
the  New  Testament,  834. 

The  extent    to    winch    ignorance    prevails    among    this    vast  .F-*rt«Bl *rf 

•      ••mi  ii         i  \    •         i  _  if  nomic* 

majority  is  illustrated  bv  the  answers  received  in   the   course   of  (rhi'flyM 
examination,  as  given  in  the  Appendix  of  Evidence.     The  following  JlnJuw  ' 
extracts  illustrate  the  degree  oT  ignorance  of  the   history  of  the  ,rrt*' 
Bible  and  the  outlines  of  Christianity,  subjects  which,  independently 
of  their    intrinsic  importance,  acquire  additional  significance-   S3 
constituting  the  basis  of  the  present  system  of  education   in  Wales. 
The  hand-books  for  teachiu"  the  art  of  reading  are,  in  almost  all 
cases,  extracts  from  the  Bible;  the  principal  subjects  repeated  ss 
an  exercise  of  memory  are  catechisms   and   religious  formularies; 
consequently,  if  the    present    system   of   education   produces  any 
results,  they  will  bo  seen  in  the  religious  knowledge  of  the  scholars. 

la  a  Church  school  in  the  township  of  Ncrquis,  Mold — 
I  could  find  no  one  who  could  rend  n  verse  of  the  Bible  correctly, 
no  one  who  could  write  well  ;  no  one  could  work  a  sum  in  the  first 
four  rules  of  arithmetic,  or  repeat  any  portion  of  the  Church  Catechism. 
Thej  all  appeared  heavy  and  dull.  Failing  lo  obtain  any  answer  upon 
the  chapter  of  the  Bible  which  they  had  attempted  lo  read,  I  asked  a  lew 
general  question?,  e.  yM  w  Who  was  the  mother  of  our  Saviour?"  A 
boy,  14  jean  old,  replied,  u  The  Queen  of  England."  Others  saiJ, 
"  Adam  ;"  and  others,  "  Eve."  No  one  present  could  tell  me  the  name 
or  the  Queen  of  England  ;  yet  all  these  pupils  understand  English,  and 
can  speak  English  tolerably  well. 

In  u  Church  school  in  the  parish  of  Trtqt/iion,  Montgomery — 
Four  scholars  were  able  to  read  a  verse  of  the   New  TeitntnenU  but 
could  answer  no  questions   upon    that  or   any  other   subject;  did   BOl 
know  who  John  the  Baptist  was,  what  was  his  food,  what  clothing  he 
wore,  or  how  he  was  put  to  death  ;  hud   heard   something  of  St.    1'juI. 
but  could  not  recollect  what  that  was;  could  not  say  who  were  IDC 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  or  give  niiy  account  of  those  persons;  thought   that 
the  Book  of  Genesis  was  written  by  Exodus,  and  the    Book  of  Bsodui 
by  Genesis  ;  mid  believed    that   Prince  Albert  was  Queen  of  England  : 
yet  nearly  all  these  children  were  well  conversant  with  English,  which  is 
spoken  by  nearly  half  the  inhabitants,  and  14  could  repeal  j 
Church  Catechism  correctly. 

The  muster  states  that  they  receive  no  instruction   in 
Bible  being   used  solely  as  a   hand-book  to  teach  rca- 
unable,  at  my  request,  to  a*- 1;  a  single  question  upon  t 
had  been  read,  but  called  me  out  of  the  Toom,  and 
never  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so.     He  appears  lo 
with   teaching  the   mere   mechanical  ports   of  reading 
ciphering,  which,  with  u  knowledge  by  rule  of  the  Chui 
constituted  the  amount  of  their  uiuinmenit. 
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In  the  Church  school  in  the  parish  of  Llaulhtgan,  In  the 


strn 


county — 

r«  i  ■"■Imlnra  were  able  lo  unswer  a  few  questions  upon  Scripture. 
With  these  exceptions   fhej  were  Ignorant   in   the  extreme,  un 
understand    a    word   of  English,  and    ill    mannered.     Thi  .' 
Mary  Magdalene    was  the   mother  of  Jesus  Christ,    and    the 
acquiesced,  and  assured  mc  that  the  case  was  so,      It    appears  that  the 
ri'li^ious  instruction  is  left  in  his  hands,  except  when  ibe  c urate 
the  school,  which  he  says  is  eight  times  in  the  course  of  the  J 

In  a  school  in  the  parish  of  Eghtysfach,  county  ot  * — 

None  of  the  children  could  read  correctly  or  answer  question! 
Scriptures.      They    understood   very    little   English.      I'hej 
know  the  meaning  of  the  English  words  hrt  ad  and   chcrse.      V 
nsked,  "  Who  is  meant  by  the  Comforter  ?"    ihey  replied,  M  Abra 
They  hud  never  heard  of  the  Deluge,  and  did  not   know  in  how    DID] 
days  the  world  was  created.     The  master  is  a  young  man  aped  22.    He 
has  never  been  trained  [o  teach.     He  was  ijuiieunable  to  spe. 
grammatically.     He   appeared   to  feel   that    he   was    not    *nfri 
ed uc  11  ted  lo  discharge   his   important   duties,  and    assured    me    that  he 
would  never  have  accepted  the  office  bad  not  the  fanners  cm 
to  do  so,  alleging  lhat  their  children  must  otherwise  remain   un: 
as  they  could  not  nifnrd  to  send  them  to  more  distant  schools. 

In  a  school  in  LlaiHji/tuHj,  Montgomery — 

I   could   not   find  one   scholar  in   the  school  who  could   understand 
English  of  the  plainest  kind;  rol  one  who  liod  any  conception 
meaning  of  such   a    question  aa  '*  How  old    are  you?'*      A   irwiv\ri-i;;i 
girl  said  thai  Abraham  was  the  father  of  Jesus  Chris:,  and    that    Ja 
baptized    Hun;    others   believed   thut  the   Ten    Commandments    w 
n  mi  Mount  Calvary,  and  did  not  know  the  name  o\'  any  one  of 
Evangelists.     Whether  catechised  in  Welsh  or  in   English,  thev  were 
alike  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  ;  di<t 
not  know  that  man's  soul  was  immortal  and  his  body  mortal  ;   a 
greater  port  had  never  heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

In  Dr.  Williams's  charity  school  at  Holyhead — 

A  boy,  about  13  years  old,  whose   oul>  hand-book  for   reading 

thfl  Uibie,  said  thai  of  ilie  12  sous  of  Jacob,  hylarlhe  moat  romarka 
was  Judas  Isenriot.      This  specimen  is  from  the  first  class,  and  was  not 
corrected  by  the  rest.     Ill  the  second   elans,  G  boys,  about  9 
were  reading  the  New  Testament.     These  knew  nothing  -    when  asked, 
V  Who  put  Jesus  Christ  to  death  V  they  replied,  M  Cain. — Yes,  Cain: 
Abel's  brother." 

In  Limn itihhnjn  Church  school,  Merioneth — 
:*.'i    children  were    present.      Among  these  I   found  none  who  l 
read  a  verse  of  the  Bible  correctly  ;   none  who  could   answer   (he  moat 
afmpfe    q  nest  ion    on    Scripture    history;    none    who    Could    repeat    the 
l\  Catechism  :   none  eould  tell  me  who  put  Jesus  Ch  rat  to  ,lcath  : 
BOnc  knew  where  He  woe  born  ;  they  believed  He  wasbon 

t  were  selected  as  being  utile  to  repeat  the  Church  Calechfem.  bat 
ould  not  repeat  the  VJovnmandiueiUs,     Two   professed  to    m 
stand   compound  ntHiMneUe,  \m\.  ime.  u\va\i\e  \nw>ft.  %  v.oty 
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first  four  rules  correctly.  Ten  of  the  scholars  have  been  member*  of 
the  school  tor  more  I  bun  tWO  years,  and  four  for  more  than  three  years, 
yet  among  twenty-tour  copy-books  I  found  only  one  good  specimen. 

In  the  Workhouse  school  belonging  to  the  Ruthin  Union  — 

When  examined  on  religions  subject b,  10  could  repeat  portions  of 
the  Church  Catechism,  but  without  any  conception  0*  their  meaning; 
and.  In  lik«'  manner,  they  had  been  made  to  gel  up  by  rote  a  great 
11  mutter  of  Scripture  definitions  without  the  least  Knowledge  ol  Scripture. 
Some  told  me  that  Samuel  wustheson  of  Jesus  Christ,  Mary  Magdalene 
the  mother  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  his  wile:  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  God.  The  rest  appeared  not  only  ignorant  but  ill-mannered, 
standing  staring  me  in  the  face  with  the  appearance  of  idiotn,  and 
giving  no  kind  of  answer  to  nny  question  in  "W  elan  or  English.  Their 
Knowledge  nf  English  was  very  limited,  and  is  not  likely  to  increase,  for 
no  kind  of  interpretation  is  adopted  ;  not  a  word  is  allowed  to  bespoken 
in  Welsh,  either  by  the  master  or  scholars.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  any  progress  can  be  mndc  when  their  language — the  only  medium 
through  which  the  mind  receives  instruction — is  taken  from  them,  onil 
none  given  in  its  stead. 

[n  the  Independent  Chapel  school,  Flint — 

Although  the  Bible  is  constantly  raft,  I  found  only  one  who  ennld 
answer  any  questions  upon  Scripture  history;  I  asked  the  rest,  "  Who 
Were  the  twelve  apostles?"  Answer-  "  Reuben.  Simeon,  Levi,  &cM 
"Who  wrote  the  Epistles?"  Answer— "  Timothy,  Acts,  Rome,  the 
Corinthians,  and  the  Ephesians."  I  avked  many  other  very  easy 
questions,  but  eoold  obtain  no  correct  answers.  The  children  under 
stand  English i  out  of  \b  present  8  are  accustomed  to  talk  English 
duiiug  pluv-huurs. 

In  the  Church  school  at  Dis/m;  in  the  same  counly : — 
Every  pupil  In  thp  tirst  ctftftl  of  boys  snid,  that  lie  had  neither  rend 
nor  heard  of  John  the  Baptist,  although  I  pressed  the  question  Ifitldty 
on  each  of  them.  Although  the  muster  had  prompted  them  I 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  born  at  Bethlehem,  and  one  had  actually 
returned  that  uuawcr ;  yet,  upon  my  requesting  the  master  to  desist, 
and  repeating  the  very  same  question,  one  pupil  said  that  our  Saviour 
was  born  hi  hinvt-u,  and  another  that  He  was  horn  in  hell.  The 
Minister  assists  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  *iholars. 

In  a  Church  school  at  Cum,  in  the  same  county,  some  of  the 
scholars  having  attended  for  more  than  four  years  : — 

In  Scripture,  only  three  could  answer  any  questions.  AYhenI  asked, 
"For  what  purpose  wo?  St.  John  the  Baptist  Bent?" a  boy  about  ten 
years  of  age  replied,  "  To  baptize  the  Ilvtu  Ghost."  Many  other 
erroneous  answers  were  given  to  very  simple  questions,  put  in  Wellft 
and  English t  which  proved  that  the  children  had  been  taught,  but  not 
taught  to  understand.  Only  three  or  four  pupils  understand  any  English 
at  nil,  and  their  knowledge  was  limited  to  a  very  few  words.  There 
was  a  hoy  who  had  attended  the  lehool  for  mote  than  five  years  hut 
could  not  work  the  plainest  sum  in  the  Rule  of  Three.  He  appeared 
to  be  an  intelligent  boy. 

In  Dr.  Williams'*  charily  school,  -Abergele, — 
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Not  one  could  lell  otf  how  many  commandments  there  nre  ;  of  v%  | 
Jeetis  Christ  wos  born;  or  the  name  of  an)  one  nl  Hi-;  disciples.  Of 
secular  knowledge  they  were  quite  as  ignorant :  there  wns  not  u  a 
iiirli vidual  among  them  who  coulil  tell  me  the  name  of  the  Queen  of 
England.  A  very  few  (and  those  apparently  hy  accident)  were  able  to 
name  the  four  seasons  ol  the  year.  In  arithmetic,  there  mi  Ml  one  of 
those  who  had  been  through  the  four  Hrst  rules,  who  could  lake  down 
a  simple  sum  in  Subtraction,  after  I  had  several  limes  dictated  it.  A 
boy,  who  professed  to  understand  TZwhange,  could  not  reduce  suinem 
to  pounds  sterling.  The  master  mi  formerly  a  shopkeeper ;  he  is  now 
an  Independent  minister;  be  has  never  been  trained  to  It  a  eh.  lie 
adopts  no  means  of  teaching  interpretation,  although  all  his  scholur*  Ml 
Welsh,  and  are  required  to  learn  English,  without  any  dictionary  or 
oilier  books  to  assist  them. 

In  a  school  supported  by  the  same  charity  at  Bangor — 
I  could  find  only  five  out  of  a  larpc  class  who  knew  anything  I 
Scripture       One  boy  said  that  Adam  ha*\  four  sons,  named  Cain,  Abel, 
Ixmc,  ami  Jacob.      Another  thought  Adam  had  only  three  sons.  SI 
Ham,  mid  Jupliet.      These  children  comprehend  \ery  little  of  the    I 
lish  laniruai-e,  though  they  read  it  continually.    One  of  them  Iran 
the  words  "  a  man  with  an  unclean  spirit,"  into  a  Welsh  phrase,  which 
meaiifl  a  man  with  thf  Ilvly  Ghost,  and  interpreted  "to  obe_\  "  by  a 
Welsh  word  signifying;  a  sharp  breeze.     Many  of  these  scholars  were 
above  ten  years  of  age  ;    33  hud  been  members  of  the  school  for  niure 
thau  two  years,  and  many  of  them  more  than  three  years. 

In  a  large  National  school  at  LUtndriQo-yn-Ithoti  county  of 

Denbigh — 

Of  a  large  class  who  were  reading  the  Scripture,  I  found  only  rime 
who  could  answer  simple  questions;  and  only  two  possessed  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  subject.  One  said,  that  "Moses  was  the 
servant  of  the  irilderrtetts ;"  another  said,  that  "  Christ  came  to  con, 
the  world  ;"  and  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Who  wrote  the  Gospel 
n  coord  tag  to  St.  John?"  one  said  Matthew;  another,  Mark  i  it  ilurd, 
Luke;  and  a  fourth  (as  if  purposely  pasaiiig  over  the  verj  gospel  mt 
were  reading)  said,  The  Acts.  As  only  four  understood  English,  m\ 
questions  were  explained  in  Welsh.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  knew 
exceedingly  little  of  any  subject,  and  the  information  of  the  rest  was 
desultory. 

In  a  large  Free  school  at  Holt,  county  of  Denbigh — 

There  were  II  who  could  repeat  the  Church  Catechism — 2  of  tbem 

correctly.  A  girl,  about  10  years  of  age,  could  not  remember  the 
I'hm  Commandment.  Only  one  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  <<i" 
Holy  Scripture  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  5,  the  rest  of  those  present 
knew  nothing  about  the  subject.  Not  one  of  the  children  (wlm  arc 
nil  Kuglisli)  could  tell  what  it  was  to  "  inherit'*  a  thing:  One  said  H 
wns  tn  mi nke  :  another  to  A/ire.  In  answer  lo  the  question,  whose  son 
\brahnm  ?  one  nid  T.itbun,  another  said  Joteph,  another  Jacob%  a 
fourth,  Isaac!  As  to  the  "seed"  mentioned  in  the  5th  verse  of  the 
lesson  (Acts  vii.),  ihey  did  not  Know  at  nil  what  it  properl)  meant. 
The)  mm,  Isaac,  Jact/tj, or  Judas;  thpy  said,  also,  that  the  Phiti 
fool  Jvsrph  into  lu/vf-t.     I  asked  them  where  they  learned  the  litil- 
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they  knew  about  Scripture?  all  but  one  replied,  "  at  the  Sabbath 
school,"  meaning  a  school  held  in  some  neighbouring  dissenting 
elm  pel. 

In  a  large  Church  school  at  Gresford,  iu  the  same  county, — 
40  professed  to  know  the  Church  Catechism,  but  only  15  could  re- 
peat it  correctly.  Only  3  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  Scripture. 
In  answer  to  same  question*  upon  Scripture  geography,  they  ctmld 
make  no  other  reply  than  by  repeating;  "  beyond  Jordan,"  an  answer 
wliich  was  Dot  applicable  to  the  question  asked-  A  boy  was  present 
who  had  attended  the  school  for  seven  years,  without  attempting  to 
learn  arithmetic.  Another  boy,  who  had  attended  the  school  for  live 
years,  rend  very  imperfectly  in  the  National  Society's  Central  School 
Book,  No.  3.  A  third,  10  years  of  age,  who  had,  according  to  hU  own 
statement  (for  the  master  knew  nothing  about  it),  been  in  the  School 
four  years,  could  not  reud  a  simple  narrative.  There  were  girl**,  1 1  ox 
I '!  years  of  ngu  and  upwards,  who  could  not  name  the  mother  of  John 
the  Baptist,  and  who  said  thut  John  the  Baptist  ami  St.  Paul  were  two 
Of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  These  girls  respectively  had  attended 
the  school  six,  seven,  and  eight  yean;  and  I  was  told  that  they  were 
regular  iu  their  attendance.  k.i  .*■  i  ■  u*. 

The  foregoing  tables  exhibit  a  marked  disparity*  between   the  "..' 
attainments  of  scholars  in   knowledge  of  Catechisms  and  other  jjj]5rt» 
religioue  formularies  on  the  one  hand,  and  iu  knowledge  of  the  •"•|"-m; 
on!  lines  of  Scripture  history  and  of  the  first  truths  of  Christianity  ,hu  " 
on   the,  other.     It  appears  that  scholars  who  are  period   in   the 
fnrm.'r  Subject  ;uv    nearly  lhr«*.»  I IDUH  as   numerous  BS    those  who 
possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  Scripture  History  ;   that  in  the 
two  counties  in  which  the  scholars  are  most  perfect  in  CatechlSCBSj 
the  sinie  scholars  are   least  proficient  in  knowledge  of  Scripture, 
and  that  in  the  three  counties  in  which   the  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture was  the  highest,  that  of  Catechisms  was  the  lowest.      1. 
ranee  of  the  first  outlines  of  Scripture  History,  and  of  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  was  frequently  found  to  bo  compatible  with  accurate 
repetition  of  thu  Church  Catechism,  and  even  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles. 

In  the  Church  school  at  Bcrsftam,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh, — 

When  I  questioned  the  scholars  miscellaneously  upon  the  outlines  of 
Scripture  history,  they  were  igrnorant  of  everything.  All  ngreed  tliat 
Jesus  Cb?ia4  was  the  sun  of  Mary  Magdalene  ;  uiul  the  second  pupil 
iu  the  school  told  nie  that  Moses  wrote  the  hlatorj  of  Jesus.  In  the 
Catechism  and  Ritual  of  the  Church  of  England  tliey  have  been  taught 
apparently  with  considerable  pains.  Three  repealed  several  of  the 
Thiriy-nine  Articles,  one  as  far  as  the  Tenth  Article,  with  accuracy; 
and  four  recited  the  Church  Catechism  fluently;  but  when  questioned 
irregularly,  all  hut  one  misplaced  every  answer.  The  outward  sign  In 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  said  to  be  water.      I  examined  them  in  a  worn 

Thix  disparity  ii  (lit*  more  leiuntLattle  1>«hmiieh  in  mor«  lh:m  li.ilf  ltifSclionL.it 
il  in  operation  nit  Calfchitm  u  employed,  wlitrrra«  the  Scriptures  are  almu-i  uin- 
\y  luu^lii.     The  koomii  MuunUMKi  ia  Hplj  Scriptnit  nrert  nearly  twice  u 
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entitled  "  Swiplwo  Proof*/'  a  l,r*>k  mnre  *••***  adapted  lo  theta  tope* 

cities  Uit  II  M  known. 

In  lib-  National  ichoo]  at  Mt/idtw,  county  of  Flint, — 
(>.ii  of  91  Belli  I    timed,  on  h  2  a  n  compel* 

:  ptnre.      One  scho&ff  .«sid   that  Calvary   wn»  on  M  i  nil    *  ' 

luiorher  thai  it  was  on  Mount  Stnnl;  ret  &3  could  repeat  portlo 
the  Church  Cnteehism  (several  in  Wcl.-h  and  Engl 
In  the  National  school  at  Lfangollen, — 

I  found  16  who  Could  read  :i  chapter  of  the  Dibits  ami  repeat  parts 
of  the  Cluiri.li  Catechism.  Tlui  wus  the  auin  of  their  attainments. 
Of  intelligent  information  upon  any  subject,  religious  or  secular,  lhe$ 
were  destitute*     The   head  b»y  told   me  that  Ntbuchaunesaar   ana 

Pliurauh   biull   the   temple  at  Jerusalem.      The    girje  who  were   placed 

first  In  the  class  knew  nothing  of  the  history  of  Moses  or  of  Joseph, 
ulihoiijih  they  understood  English  well.  When  examined  fa  the  Church 
C  a  loch  is  ai,  out  "l"  'Jl  w'nt  professed  to  know  it,  16  could  rej t 
fluently  b)  nit.-.     Wpeu  questioned  irregularly,  or  in  equivalent  word*, 
uiil)  two  c  uld  answer,  and  they  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 

terms  which    they  repeated;    the   rest   frequently   destroyed 
Altogether  by  their  mode  of  repetition.     In  arithmetic,  throe  profc 
to  understand   Proportion,  but  none  were  able  to  work   the  1  iNovring 
t\i->  Sinn  :  "If  8  lbs.  CMSl  l.v.  6sf.,  what  will  21  lbs,  cost?"      T#0 

compound    rules,  hut  were   nnalile  lo  arid  or  subtract  sums  of 
£,.  s.  d.      Among  itl  examined  itl  the  first  rules,  three  could  not  work 
u  limp)*  b  'in.     I   gave]  ul!   these  abundance  of  time,  and  the  t 
MiniB. 

In  the  Cliurch  school  at  Wtmarktti  county  of  Flints — 

The  Church  Oatethisin  is  taVgbC  with  considerable  perseverance; 
1*3  were  able  Lfl  repeal  Considerable  portion1-,  the  reluctance  of  Dit 

iag  pareoti  having  been  OTercome  by  the  promise  of  u  reward  for  the 

best  repetition.      It   ii  learned,  however,  liy   rote,  and    forme   the  only 

branch  of  religions  instruction  imparted  in  the  school,  the  Bible 

nut  even  read;  consequently,  the  ignorance  of  the  children  wus  sturtllOc*. 

Scholars,  who  could  repeat  the  Church  Catechism  perfectly,  believed 

that   their  "ghostly  enemy"  was  JeSUS  Christ;   and  ihnl   there    - 

.  itine,  and  Eileen  Gods.    Tin  master  states  that  the  clergyrosVsj 
aaiiati  in  (fits  i  stiffens  instruction,  uml  viiili  the  school  once  i 

In  the  Chureh  school  at  Abcrhofrsp,  county  of  Montgomery. — 
Although  10  were  uble.  to  repeat  the  Chinch  CofechUm,  none  couM 
i     I    Die  who  built  Noah's  ark;   who  was  Judas  Iscniiol,  what   l»n    he 
committed,  or   whether   8t    Pettr  was  a  good    or   bod  mun.      \< 

Load  English,  and  could  sped  no  ether  language* 

At  tlie  Churcfa  school  at  BnUiiiyton,  in  the  same  county:— 

'I  pans  of  the  Church  Catei'lii^r.i,  but  all  wen  Ignorant  nf 
Scripture.     A  scholar  io  the  lirs-t  elans  belhved  ihut  St.  I6at>hen  i 
the  History  of  England t         these  children  speak  Eugli>h  as  I 
mother-tongue.     Eiij  nmmiir  wss  professed,  but    dm  inc 

known  of  ihe  sabject,     The  master  was  rormerly  ;»  farm*  . 
n  vet  been  trained  lo  teach;  Im  unites  uith  his  office  of  scboolnit 

of  parish  clerk,  parish  cousisble,  and  overseer  oi  tie  poor  fos 
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two  townships.     He  appeared  incapable  of  illustrating,  explaining,  .r 
catechising  children  without  the  aid  of  a  book;  Ins  method  of  ti 
resembles  that  adopted  in  private  schools. 

Ii»  St.  Mark's  Church  *chool,  in  the  parish  of  Nviihop,  Flint- 
shire:— 

Although  20  80014  repeat  the  Church  Ciitechisui  correctly»  only  -1 
con  hi  answer  questions  upon  Scripture.  English  It  spoken  in  this 
part  of  the  parish  of  Norlhop;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  children 
who  had  been  recently  admitted  could  not  tell  me  winch  WM  their 
right  hand  and  which  their  left.  With  the  exception  of  about  R 
children,  none  had  heard  of  the  name  of  any  person  of  note  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  or  even  of  the  difference  between  the  soul  und  bodj  :  even 
the  best  scholars  asserted  (hut  the  soul  was  mortal,  and  the  botlv  in 
mortal. 

In  the  Church  school  at  Clocaenag,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh  : — 
I  found  none  who  could  read  a  verse  of  the  Bible  with  ease,  none 
who  could  write  well  upon  paper,  none  who  understood  arithmetic. 
Seven  attempted  to  work  sums  in  Simple  Addition,  but  oil  were  wTOUg. 
Upon  religious  subject1*  they  were  equally  ignorant-  The  cater. .nm 
formerly  employed  was  that  of  Charles,  which  contains  purl  of  the 
Church  catechism,  the  Creed,  tin*  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  the  summaries  of  our  duty  towards  God  ami  towards  our 
neighbour.  This  was  exchanged  for  the  complete  Church  Ca(eclu«m 
by  the  present  incumbent,  who  disapproved  of  the  omission  of  the 
baptismal  vows;  hut  T  found  the  scholars  ignorant  of  the  first  principles 
which  are  common  to  both  catechisms,  All  except  3  were  ignorant  of 
the  Commandments,  and  one  of  those  who  failed  had  been  confirmed. 
The  3  win)  knew  the  Commandments  could  repent  part  of  the  Cute- 
chfsffl  by  rote,  but  when  questioned  upon  the  meaning,  and  without 
reference  to  the  usual  arrangement,  could  give  no  iinsucrs  it  lll<  *  I  I 
hoy,  when  asked  "who  is  our  ghostly  enemy  ?"  replied,''  Jesus  Christ  /' 
Of  Holy  Scripture  nothing  whatever  was  known.  I  naked  questions 
upon  the  History  of  Joseph,  Of  Moscf,  and  of  JeMis  Christ,  hut  coulil 
obtain  no  correct  answers — even  respecting  the  History  of  Hie  New 
Testament,  although  I  requeued  the  muster  to  interpret  my  qui 
in  Welsh.  Twelve  of  the  scholars  examined  had  been  members  of  the 
school  for  more  than  two  years,  some  of  them  for  more  than  four 
years;  13  were  alwve  ten  years  of  age. 

The  same  ignorance)  van  observable  whatever  catechism 
the  teachers  might  happen  to  adopt      In  a  Calylntatic  Methodist 

School,  in  the  parish  of  Holt,  whore  the  catechisms  of  Parry  anil 
( lharlsa  arc  employed  ; — 

Tho*e  in  the  lira  elan  were  reading  a  chapter  in  Qeneels,  and  six 
could  read  with  MS*-  Tliey  all  understood  English,  but  noRecould 
give  any  account  of  the  chapters  nliich  they  hud  just  Urn  reading 
None  could  tell  me  who  wrote  the  book  of  GctitflU,  what  was  meant  bv 
the  deluge,  what  was  the  ark,  or  who  was  saved  in  it.  The)  knew 
nothing  til  the  tall  of  Abraham,  of  his  cnvenanl  with  * ■«  d,  or  respecting 

his  sons  and  grandsons.    The  master  admitted  that  they  were  ignorant 
of  many  important  facts  in  Old  Testament  history,  I  therefore  tinned 
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to  tlie  New  Testament  They  could  not  tell  mc  the  names  of  the 
Kvnngclists.  When  I  asked  who  wrote  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
one  replied,  "  John  the  Baptist,'*  other*,  *'  Xuzurcth."  and  all  agreed 
thai  Jesus  Christ  was  the  son  of  Mury  Magdalene.  In  secular  subjects 
they  were  not  more  advanced  ;  only  one  could  write  a  good  lumd,  and 
iiu  one  could  work  an  easy  buiii  in  the  first  four  rules  of  art  than 
correctly.  I  found  none  uho  knew  uuythiug  of  grammar.  Eleven  of 
those  evamined  hail  been  members  of  the  school  for  more  than  two 
years. 

In  n  Ciiurcfa  school  at  Llammog,  Montgomery, — 
Twenty  could  repeat  parts  of  the  Church  Catechism,  or  th.it  of 
Dr.  Watt^;;  but,  with  one  exception,  they  were  very  Ignorant  of 
Scripture.  Some  of  the  first  class  said,  that  the  ark  in  which  Moan 
was  saved  was  constructed  of  iron,  and  built  by  Solum* m.  These 
children  for  the  most  part  understood  more  English  thun  Welsh,  yd 
their  information  upon  every  subject  was  exceedingly  limited,  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  first  rudiments  of  morality  uud  religion  wis  next  to 
nothing. 

In  the  endowed  Church  school  at  Bryrhy/ici/.;,  county  of 
Denbigh, — 

It  was  staled  that  the  Church  Cntechmn  Is  taught  with  the  aid  ol 
Lewis's  elaborate  Exposition  upon  the  subject;  notwithstanding  this, 
no  one  knew  the  Tenth  Commandment;  and  when  I  asked  "What 
is  the  Knst  Commandment?'*  I  wu9  answered,  "Thou  shah  do 
nn  murder;**  another  replied,  "My  godfathers:"*  yet  these  children 
attend  a  Church  Sunday-school. 

rwi.Miirtii      A  fatal  delusiou  has  misled  the  promoters  of  schools  in  N 
SSLTa"*11  Wales,     They  have  supposed  that,  if  children  make  use  pi 
Nunii  Wttm.  Bible  as  a  handbook  to  learn  reading  from  the  alphabet  u]  wards, 
and    if    catechisms    be    carefully    committed   to    naemocy,    tile 
narratives  and  dootpnefl  thoresn  contained  must  be  impress 
their  understanding  and  affections.     The  catechism*  and  reli 
formularies  which  were  intended  to  direct  and  assist  the  teacher  in 
explaining  Scripture  and  in  imparting  religious  instruction,  to  supply 
the  defects  o^  extempore  explanation,  and  to  secure  the  scholars 
from  the    inculcation  of   fate   doctrine,  have   had    the   effect    of 
suspending  all  intelligent  exertion  ;  have  degraded  the  office  of  the 
teacher,  ami  reduced  the  scholars  to  a  state  of  hopeless  ignorance, 
nol  only  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  respective  denomination*,  but 
of  the  litM  principles  and  truths  of  Christianity. 


Note. — Bi  th»  fqfgoiqg  dtaariptko  of  tl*a  nwwut  itjto  of  cdu«ttioii  in  tehooU  fur 
the  yoiiiiir,  I  hattStpHOlOf  Oie  jrieal  majority  of  nrhrtol*.  bh-L  itacriltnl  rltf  ar*ragv 
atate  ofeducaliun.      Tihtl-  m  a  mmill    cLv.    y(  tchgoli  recently  WUtilllbcd  which 

i,ii  uoeptitni  to  wn>*  oftba  hacsher  faUtttvi  uh<>rv  described,  aa,  on  iL< 
u  a  large  clan   EuwMcli   tdaea  mow  deulwrablj    1  ficieut.      Ii«i  I 

lipr*  to  nimet  a  dialogue  of  aeliool"  ••(  rhf  fdrmef  dwcriplwii,  <A  nliicli    full    I; 
will  be  f.Hiinl  iii  the  Appendix,  n  ln>  ciiiimu  :— 

AmMJMT;  Hie  Natwual aabeolat  Beuumaiii  (LLtNiiEt;r**),  tlic  Infant  %■ 
td,  -i.il  I  be  Bririafa  pud  F.-u-ipi  icboo]  at  LUuirlmhlluI, 

£Utf«av9Ni  ThtCaruarroii  Infant  rcfaf»l  u  ,  ,01 |,  4< 
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v. — Causes  of  Defective  Education. 

The  present  defective  condition  of  schools  for  the  poop  in  North 
Wfti68  is  usually  attributed  to  the  want  of  funds  for  the  support  of 
educaiion.  It  »,  in  (act  occasioned  by  the  misapplication  ntul 
defective  distribution  of  funds  already  available  for  the  purpose. 

The  following  table  (page  502)  shows  the  present,  state  of  funds 
in  the  several  counties  of  North  Wales,  as  returned  by  517  out  of 
591  schools,  distinguishing  the  various  sources  from  whence  they 
are  derived. 

Defective  distribution  occurs  in  every  source  of  income,  but 
especially  in  permanent  r udowmcnls.  The  sum  at  present  avail- 
able for  education  from  this  source  considerably  exceeds  4000/.*  ex- 
clusive of  lost  charities  and  certaia  large  endowments,  which, 
being  under  litigation,  have  not  been  returned.  Of  this  large  sum 
it  appears  that  a  considerable  portion  is  misapplied  bv  the 
trustees  ;  thai  when*  there  h  no  broach  of  trust,  and  the  funds  are 
actually  available  for  the  purpose  of  education,  the  schools  arc  in 
many caaes  in  abeyance;  and  that  where  the  income  is  paid,  and 
the  schools  are  carried  on,  the  education  given  is  iu  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  of  no  practical  value.  These  statements  are 
illustrated  by  the  following  facts,  abstracted  from  the  detailed 
evidence  contained  in  the  Appendix  ; — 

In  the  parish  of  Anew  a  r  fat,  county  of  Flint,  the  arrears  due  for  ilie 
purpose  of  education  exceed  2559/.  The  intention  of  the  founder 
of  tins  charity  was  lo  establish  a  grammar  school  for  instruction  in 
Greek  nml  Latin,  ur  for  primary  education.  The  porisli  and  neigh- 
bourhood have  derived  no  benefit  from  the  em'cwnicut  for  nearly  a 
century,  untwfinstniiciinir,  ihe  animadversions  of  the  Charily  Commis- 
sioners und  repealed  decrees  in  Chuncory.  No  oiher  funds  lie  raised 
lor  education  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  a  Church  school  Wfiicb  >• 
BeJf-BUppertcd  in  the  porisli,'the  children  were  found  deplorably  ignorant : 
believed  ihat  their  *e  ghostly  enemy  "  is  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  there 
ure  three,  nine,  and  fifteen  gods. 


in  llCIIVh 
ROtfCtYWN 
ntadfrcrtlo 

or  Fun*. 


hir.i, 


Itrvocli  of 

(nut. 


Y  Bunt  Npwv-1'1  (Liam'|.iiuu»,hih1  Pnlllcli  air  pVttStinf,  and  llusc  »'   I 

(".iin.iivi  II  jtoMCVJ  RTMl  I  \>  oiila/-*. 

Pkmiiou:  Tlie  Uritifli  rfinl  Fuicipn  nbooU  ot  Denbigh,  Ratlin, WreiUam,  utd 
ZJunwr»f,  nml  bCIhihIi  mUqoI  juai  cumnicnctd  on  a  good  mclhod  rnihe  Intler  t 

Flint:  Si.AiftnhCliuii.li  aehuul  fa  girli,  and  the  tiiiiith  uul  Fwripn  arbvul  at 
Hold. 

MlRtCMrm  i  Tie  Riirh.1i  nml  Foreign  school*  at  Iioinumth<LiAN.\iiE»\  Bryiicrug 

I  Ton  nr)i  Corri*  <T  M 1 1 1  -.  n  \  Corwoi,  and  Dnlgel  !*■>-. 

H  KTaOMJUn  I  The  Natiwral  kI.ou1  al  Mucin  nlletb,  und  the  Wolcyin  School  »t 
Nrwluwn. 

On   ll--  border*  of  England,  I  her*   ate   titeful   Church  trhoola  fll   Chirk.  Hawarderi, 
,  TWa[.wood,  find  Welchpocl,  lltrt  llitwarr  6»r  llipbenetit  of  an  Engliih  \»  |  n- 
l.itiun. 

•  A  portion  oflhii  mm  is  received  by  tbe  miuterf  ol  the  jrrnmirmr  ichooli  at  B 
Ruthin,  and  llmunmria,  which  nut  being,  u  at  present  conducted,  available  fur  the 
poor,  were  beyond  toe  purpoK  of  ihii  inquiry. 
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In  I  he  pKiish  of  Deniot  county  of  Carnarvon,  (lie  free  grammar 
school  has  been  in  abeyance  for  (Up  last  five  u-nr-.,  during  wh 
ilc  endowment,  amounting  lo  40/.  per  unnum,  baa  I  ecu  allowed  iu 
Dccuuitilutc.  The  school-room  and  mastcr'a  house  (which  is  an 
excellent  residence)  were  found  to  he  filled  with  straw,  liny,  empty 
bottles,  and  other  lumber.  Fragments  of  valuable  library  books  ware 
strewn  ubout  the  Boor,  u»d  in  a  drawer  of  the  eciiool-iiiblu  WAS  found 
pari  of  a  human  body  in  a  state  putrefaction.  The  evidence  aim- 
Uiiued  iu  the  Report  upon  this  parish  shows  that  the  administration 
of  the  trust  commands  a  searching  investigation.  The  inhabitants 
COO) plain  of  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  middle  classes,  who  ate 
left  unlit  for  any  trade  or  calling  in  life. 

In  the  parish  of  Lhtirgrt/H,  county  oT  Merioneth,  there  are  valuable 
endowments  for  the  support  of  a  free  grammar  school,  the  income  of 
which,  if  paid,  would  exceed  100/.  per  ODD  am.  In  consequence  of  u 
breach  of  trust  on  the  port  of  a  deceased  irusice  in  withholding1  the 
portion  of  the  endowment  charged  upon  his  estate,  arrears  have 
accumulated  amounting  to  720/,  which.  08  well  us  the  rent-charge,  ore 
II  present  withheld  on  the  ffround  of  non-payment  fur  so  lone  a  period. 
At  the  time  when  the  parish  was  visited,  the  school  hud  been  iu 
ubevatic?  for  more  than  hall' a  year. 

It)  the  parish  of /./rrwr/'A/,  county  of  Denbigh,  the  funds  available  for 
education  are  larger  than  in  any  parish  in  North  Wales,  amounting,  it 
is  supposed,  to  an  income  of  600/.  or  700/.  per  annum.  The  mis- 
application wus  discovered  by  the  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioner:-, 
and  the  case  certified  to  the  Attorney-General.  At  the  time  of  my 
inquiry,  the  schoolmaster  and  the  resident  trustee  of  the  school  were 
untitle  lOgivi  any  account  of  the  fcbcme  for  the  future  conduct  of  the 
institution.  From  the  Report  upon  the  school,  it  will  be  tteo  that  the 
schoolmaster  is  nt  present  the  only  penrou  who  dcrivci  advantage 
from  the  charily. 

In  the  township  of  Capri/jam^  nt  '"  lnc  v;il,,c  parish,  there  is 
another  endowment  for  the  education   of  the  poor,  bill    He  ecbool   ban 

been  in  abeyance  For  on  indefinite  period,  ond  the  school-room  is 

us  a  tool-house   hy  the  schoolmaster,  who  is  parish  clerk  and  grnvc- 

ditrger, 

in  consequence  of  proceedings  under  the  scone  Commission,  a  decree 
m  the  Court  of  Chancery  uas  obtained  for  the  future  administration 
of  the  valuable  endowments  lor  education  in  the  parish  of   M  rexAam, 
directing  schools    to    be    creeled    in    'he   populous  mining  • 
Brvmbonud  Miner*.     It  appears,  howevcr,froni  the  tit 
ofllcialiug   ministers  of  these  respective  districts,  thut   no    i\ 
been  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  decree.      The    Repoil    t 
inhabitants  are  as  ignorant  and   i minora!   as  any  in    Norlh 
destitute  of  adequate  means  of  Instruct* 

In  the  pariflt  of  JJt  j/rtty/ut/s,  in  the  san  • 
incut  ft  i  the  suppotl  ni  education, and  a  school-room  l:os 

i  :i  pari  ol  the  charity  estate;  hut  in  eon 
and  low  mi  it  between  the  clergyman   and   his   patishom 
■  bos  been  closed  for  some  years,  and  >sat  pifscntusci 
The  clergyman  has  appointed  him  nnslei  id   tl 
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employ*   n    governess    to   (each    lie   children   in   a   collage   kfl 
incapable  of  holding  half  the  number  of  members. 

In  the  parishes  of  Mandvijla  and  Llancrnnon,  in  the  noil  COUftty,  [| 
appears  that  until  recently  the  tru^tcstates  originally  devised  for  educa- 
tion have  been  difijjtacefillly  abused,  The  lessee  of  a  pari  of  lh« 
charity  estate,  being  the  owner  of  a  public-house,  was  in  ibe  habit  ot 
considering  the  rents,  as  they  became  due,  in  the  light  of  a  sel-nlf 
ugninst  the  personal  debts  contracted  for  gin,  &e.t  by  the  lessor,  who 
acted  as  trustee  of  the  charity.  In  this  maimer  arrears  accrued  due  to 
the  nmouiit  of  8R/.  I5j.  Previously  to  the  year  1843  there  were  no 
trustees  legally  appointed,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  recover  the 
tenia,  Respecting  the  present  schoolmaster  at  Uandegla,  I  rc<  ■ 
the  following  information  from  the  incumbent  of  the  parish; — 

"The  clergyman  of  Llundegla  and  the  clergyman  of  Llanarmon  arc 
appointed  visitors  of  l)oth  schools  under  the  will  of  the  founder  of  the 
charity-  In  the  case  of  Llannrmon,  the  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Evan  1 
obtained  from  the  trustee*  the  power  of  appointing  the  master,  and  has 
bad  the  school  enrolled  ns  n  National   School.     I  have  failed    in    n 
similar  attempt  with  regard  to  the  school  at  Llnndegla.     I    made   this 
attempt  in  consequence  of  the  improper  persons  who  were  appointed  an 
masters.      The  present  master   lias  been  discharged  as  a  policeman. 
In  last  March,  1S46,  I   was  informed  that  the  master  wns  found1  ujion 
the  rued  in  a  cart   in  a  state  nf  intoxication.     In   May  T  wan    i 
informed  thnt  the  master  was  seen  fighting  at  the  fair.     These  charges 
were  made  to  me  upon  undoubted    evidence.      I    represented    (he 
to  the  trustees.     The  answer  received  was,  that  the  trustees  had  culled 
the  master  to  account,  and  liad  forgp'ven    him.      In  consequent-    1 
ceased  to  aei  as  a  visitor,  or  to  tnl.e  any  part  in  the  supervision  of  the 
school." — K.  Williams,  Jfaetor  of ' JJtmdptfht . 

I  made  inquiry  of  Mr.  John  Hughes,  the  acting  trustee  of  the  charity, 
who  admitted  that  *' complaints  had  been  made,  and   that    he  beli 

the  muster  was  too  fond  of  drink  ;  hut  others  were  the  snnc,  and  I  he 
man  did  not  moae  the  worse  master  on  that  account." 

In  the  parish  of  L/aner/i/l,  count)  oC  Montgomery,  there  is  a 
valuable  endowment  for  education  ;  but  one  of  ihe  trustees  is  alio 
to  (arm  the  charily  estate,  without  accounting  tor  the  rents  and  profits; 
in  return  for  which  he  professes  to  net  as  achoolmnslcr.  The  panch  ex- 
tends nearly  eight  miles  in  length  by  three  in  breadth,  and  contains  IOO0 
inhabitants,  consisting  of  small  farmers  and  farm  labourers.  V 
Ing  is  the  parish  of  IJanfnir,  in  which  there  is  no  school  provided  for 
the  poor  of  a  population  amounting  to  2781.  It  is  at  a  ted  by  the  clergy 
and  gentry  i"  the  neighbourhood  thai  the  poor  and  the  clasi  of  small 
fanners  remain  in  ignorance;  that  education  has  beeu  and  cunt  inn  ea 
io  he  greatly  neglected,  and  thnt  ihe  management  of  the  charity 
requires  careful  inretdgaifon.  The  following  Report  sbnWfl  the 
present  condition  of  the  school : — 

II  I  visited  this  scfaool  April  15,  end  found  3  bnys  and  5  girls   pre- 
sent.     None  of  these  could  read  well.      There  were    12   copies  fthown, 

all  indifferently  or  badly  written;  only  2  children  had  commenced 
learning  arithmetic.  Of  the  Church  Catechism  and  uf  Holy  Scripture. 
none  present  knew  anything.     A  boy  15  years  of  age  said  that  Esther 
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was  a  man,  another  said  that  Reuben,  Simeon,"  and  Levi,  were  three 
of  tlic  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  one  of  (lie  girls  present  did  not 
know  for  what  purpose  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world.  It  was  staled 
that  one  scholar  was  learning  gTBmmar,  but  he  was  not  present.  The 
mOBtar  is  40  years  of  age.  He  has  conducted  this  school  for  18  years 
but  has  never  been  trained  to  tench  ;  his  education  appears  to  hate 
been  limited,  and  in  conversation  he  often  speaks  uugiammaiicallv. 
lie  is  churchwarden  of  the  parish,  mid  ej-offirio  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  charity  estate.  At  the  same  lime,  he  in  also  the  tenant  of  the 
said  estate  and  the  schoolmasier.  He  farms  the  estate,  comprising  41 
acres,  on  his  owu  account,  and  conducts  the  school  in  return  for  the 
profits.  His  duties  as  a  farmer  appear  I  >  occupy  a  large  portion  of  his 
lime.  It  was  necessary  to  make  three  several  visits  to  his  school 
before  he  could  be  found  at  home.  On  my  first  visit,  March  20, 
he  was  :  h  cut.  at  a  fair  at  Llanfuir,  and  the  school  was  not  assembled. 
On  my  second  visit,  April  15,  he  was  ft  gain  anient  at  a  fuir  at 
Welchpool,  and  the  school,  consisting  of  8  scholars,  was  intrusted 
to  his  wife,  who  stated  that  her  husbnnd  was  obliged  to  go  to  lairs 
because  he  was  a  farmer."  On  both  these  occasions  the  school  ought  to 
huvc  been  well  attended,  as  it  wus  not  during  vacation.  Ou  my  third 
visit,  April  19,  although  it  was  during  school-hours,  T  was  informed 
thai  the  school  had  been  dismissed,  and  I  found  the  master  apparently 
returning  from  his  farm.  It  appears  that  two  months  of  holidays  are 
allowed  at  harvest,  besides  a  lew  days  at  Christmas.  Upuu  my 
requesting  to  know  what  was  the  full  extent  of  the  instruction 
at  present  alforded  in  the  school,  the  master  replied.  "I  leirn  'em 
to  rend,  spell,  and  write,  and  count  too:  nothing  more  is  required 
here."  He  stated  that  DO  register  is  kept  of  the  scholars.  The  build- 
jug  in  which  this  school  is  held  is  a  common  f.irrii-hou&c,  not  in  the 
best  repair.  The  school-room  is  on  the  ground  floor;  there  is  a  lirc- 
pluce,  but  although  the  day  on  which  I  examined  the  school  was  coll., 
there  was  no  fire.  The  room  wus  out  of  repair,  somewhat  insuf- 
ficiently lighted,  and  dirty.  The  outbuildings  were  considerably  out  of 
repair,  and  I  found  them  occupied  by  f/ccje,  hatching.  There  are  desks 
round  the  school-room,  which  are  all,  except  one,  out  of  repair.  There 
Were  three  available  forms,  and  one  with  only  two  le^c — in  nil  too 
few,  and  aliogethcr  inefficient.  The  pupils  provide  all  the  books, 
BlatMl  copies,  and  other  materials." 

Joh.v  James,  Assistant. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  abuses,  it  is  important  to  state 
Ihnt  it  is  a  practice  in  North  Walts  lor  the  tiustees  of  endowed  schools 
which  ure  not  absolutely  connected  uitu  the  Established  Church,  to 
allow  waste  and  dilapidation,  und  to  neglect  to  \isit  and  examine  the 
M'hulars,  with  the  pTofessed  object  ot  inducing  their  parishioners  to 
content  to  have  the  schools  united  with  the  National  Society.  I 
allege  this  upon  the  authority  uf  their  own  statements,  in  which  the 
practice  and  the  motives  tor  it  were  avowed. 

EI  a  the  caae  of  endowed  schools  of  winch  the  incom 
received  and   not  misapplied,   tin'  sclionls  ure,  in  some  casefa 
abeyanCC)  audi  in  others,  arc  conducted  in  a  manner  which  w< 
disgrace  such  as  are  taught  upon  private  adventure. 
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whom  are  niiinis;   md  in  respect  "I"  ignorance  and  suciul  'ion, 

ure  more  eon^nieiioti*  ill  m  any  in  N'orth  l'l 

in  connc*i.m  uith  the  I  u\   I  he  British  and 

arc  encumbered  with  heavy  eXpe  '■>   rem  el 

extremely  uncertain,     At  the  lame  Lime  there   i  -  ,r- 

meiu  of  about   lOOr*.    per   annum   for    ihe  support  of  ihe    fol 
school : — ■ 

Suabon  Qramn  a/.— «I waited the schooIJanoary  22.    I  f 

the  school-room,  which  would  accommodate  Bl  scholars,  partly  SI  led  a 
conls,  and  the  remainder  uied    as   Q    Intnber-room,  h. 
broken  chairs  and  furniture.     The  gluss  of  the  wiudo  .<'!,(■", 

and  the  room  neglected   and  filthy  in    the    extreme.      The  lumber  anil 
dirt  appear  to  have  been  nrcnmnluilng  for  several  months,  and,  i 

some  tailored  botfkt,  without  covers,  in  the  wiudow-seM*s  thi 

vestige  of  the  school  which  is  said  to  have  been  once  held  there, 

Tie  on ster  stated  thai  I".'  had  been  in  ill  health  for  savfral  month*  ; 
ilnit  nben  he  commenced  school!  in    1*24,  he  employed  two  asaisl 
but  thai  when  the  *ohoul  discontinued  he  was   teaching,  and  lm 
for  some  time  teaching,  alone;   thai  within   his  rerollci  (iatl  no  one  had 
visited  the  school  ;  that  he  hid   no  rcgi-ter  to  produoe,    md  thai  no  re- 
cord of  the  attendance  of  the  scholars  had   been  leapt  for  years, 
could  give  no  exact  nrvmint  of  the  period  when  his  school  expire 
r>!  (he  attendance  at  that  time,  but  stated  that  the  opening  of  the  Mnoolfl 

nt  Rhoaymcdre  and  Rhos  Llanerohrugog  (the  imrxn 

above  mentioned)  bad  drawn  ofTallhis  scholars,      Fie  stated,  thai  when 
the  school  wee  in  operation    he  did    not  consider  himself  bound  t. 

BnTthing* besides  enmieal  instruction  pratls,  and  thai 
arithmetic,  a  qnsrtcregc  wee  paid  by  oil,  except  a  few  i 
10  the  number  td'  IB,  provision  ia  made  i  pon  n  distil ioI  foundation, 
The  Denbigh  1'Wr  Grammar  School  -  in  e   el   Lhe 

when  I  visited  the  town,  and  had  been  so  for n bout  nine 
room  in  which  Live  school  was.  wid   to   have  been  held  i 
enpt.  t'  nenth  the  chancel  ofthe  church,     The  principal  pe 
neighbourhood  complained  of  rtie  lory  manner  in  whlcl 

school  has  hitherto  been  conducted,  some  of  tl  ■ 
it  as  a  step  to  better  preferment,  while  o  the  is  have  injured  tl 
tionof  the  wrbool  by  their  habits  of  intoxication  and  g  nrral  h 
of  conduct. 

,.,,.      Such  endowed  RohooUaaars  actually  in  a  are  oondufttod 

",-  in  n  manner  notch  not  only  t>  inadequate  to  the  original  intention 
•  founder*,  but  j»l  i  :  in  n  level  nitli  ihe  nirwi  jnefl 

schools  in  North  w  .»! 
The  fiee  grammar  school  nt  I 

one  of  the  most  important  in  North  Wales,  and  rank* 
ir,  Ruthin,  and  is.     It  i*   r:<  h 

a  ah  renu .  ui  the 

iin-'cr  ,n nt  tuber,  with  othei  i  tnoiomeuhj.     The  endowment  wm 

l  til  :.!  i  rrseni  wily  one 
scholar  i<  I 

nd  to  be  coneiderabl  ■ 


Ik  Wales, 


m  i  l.e  poot  which  '»re  taught   by  one  master  and  ■ 

ijOltnlfl  of  the   scholars.     The   principal    oiljeci   attained    by  IDC 
:iicnt  of  the  school  was  described  by  one  of  ihc  iru 
ion  of  ■  hi  occurs  uiuiiiltnance  fir  the  nooiinul  me 
who  recedes  120/.  per  annum,  besides  the  use  of  a  valuable  I 
ii   and  a  farm  belonging   to  fie   charily.     lie  ii 

ct,     The  school  in  conducted  by  the 

.  fornerly  a  Bin*]]  fftrracr,  who  receive*  40/.  per  annum.     No 

Is  kept;  and  the  utdier»who  hns  held  his  ejtnatiojt  fox 

-'.atesthnt  during  chat  ii:i  c  he  haamo  no  regular  vieii 

A  similar  arrnngement  appears  to  be  practically  adopted  in  tbepreoent 

tauegerneot  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  at  JJnjtfitur,  in  the  county 

nf  Montgomery,  the  income  of  which  baa  been  reduced  b)   lawaujui 

incident  to  previous   miamBnageoieut   lo  BW.,  ulm.li  in  paid  by  the 

i  :!ic  nominal    muster,  who  is  a  clergsman.      It  i\\\ 

ihe  following  report  tii.i  the  amount,  ol'  kin  )  l he 

inferior  to  what  was  ordinarily  met  pith  mi  ihe  low* 

in  North  Wale*, 

"  I  riailcd  ill.      The  scholars  were  assembled,  not 

the  school-hoitfC,  "Inch  is  occupied  by  tbc  muster  asa  residence,  but 

in  ii ji  outbuild iag  <  (joining  the  moster'a  stable*  The  foruiet  appeared 
lobe  spacious  and  in  food  repair]  the  latleriaunly  LA  by  Mleetiu 

ty,  ill  lurnishod,  and  In    every   rrapeU  unsuitable  for  the  pur- 
:c. 

1  1  found  the  ujbet  conducting  the  ecboaL  '■  slated  thi  I  epnpila 
.re  i  aught  to  road  wi  t<\  md  cipher,  and  lo  repeat  the  Church  t  ate* 
•  hum  ;  bu  iction  n  glfen  in  geography,  history,  or  any 

;her  ■ 

aid  t"  bf  memh  -  Bbooli  I  found  M 

i  •  t  n  l  ion  i  nereaboTQ  Lsnyean  of  age,  and  7  lia  I  been  members  of  the 
school  mow  than  is.  tied  them  with  the  assistance  of 

the  usher  |n  all  the  lupjecta  proponed  ti»  be  taught,  l  round  only  4 
who  could  rcod  a  enactor  ol  the  BtbUi  and  they  did  not  read  correctly. 
Among  Lfl i  »pT-booka, onl)  ned  good  writin *.    Among  il 

■cbutan  In  arithmetic,  -i  |  tandifac  rtiua ofThra 

!  work  the  t  >(■  Sinn   eorrretl)  ;  $  who  pro 

!..  be  ui  compound  rule*  worked  an  stay  mm  H  ettl  iin- 

Vd  work  a  sum  in    t ho    tin    t"« » ■  i r  rules  correctly.      Out 
ol  n  'Here  learning    Murray's  Grammar,    no  one  mtild 

unpie  of  ■  noun  inbstantfve;  no  one  mu  Id  answer  the 

tioU|   •  Wbai  ii  an  article?" ui  gi««  auineta  Liole ; 

no  one  i    uW  explain  the  use  of  an  adjective.     When  aaked  "  M 
.in  mtjii ti\ t  tJ  '  the)  d,  the  definition  of  an  articlt 

Lhe naater  accepted  this  definition  ;*  correct.  The  tir»t  1 5  scholars 
wen-  io  Church (  i,  but  the  r  ign 

of  a' I  kin 
were  not  only  unable  to  answer  in  ions  upo 

tnry,  bnl  eomm  bttotb  ol  the  woral  km  I.    The  only 

anee  •  n  b]  ihi  1 1  n  reply 

lu  Ui  '  — Answer, 

I  lite  liihlc  ie  d 
nent   ol  I  .  who  himself 
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English    only)    nil   the  pupils  understand  more   ol    Ki  ,.    a] 

11  The    lover  Classes  were  employed   in  reading  and   spelling  from 
bools  so  miscellaneous    in    kind    that    classification  would    b 
impossible,— the  usual  consequence  of  requiring  the  children  to  provide 
i he m- elves  with  books  and  material-. 

11  It  should  be  observed,  that  only  3  ycholars  were  absent  at  the  tin  e 
of  my  visit;  that  the  average  attendance  throughout  the  yenr,  n^  n - 
presented  by  the  usher,  is  remarkably  regular — 22  out  of  25 — and  that 
the  pupils  regularly  attend  period  and  Divine  service  on  Sunday. 

u  The  usher  is  a  youth  of  20  years  of  age.     lie  commenced  leaching 
n  yesr  Dgo,  nnd    was   previously  employed   in  agricultural  labour.      Me 
hoi  not  been  trained  nt  a  normal   or  model  school.      His  sal  try  is  20/, 
per  annum,  with  an  entrance  fee  of 2*.  fid.  upon  Ike  admission  of  • 
now  scholar." 

The  master  of  the  Free  Grammar   School  at  Bata  receives  95/.  per 
Annum  for  teoching  30  boys  ibe  most  elementary  subject*.      'I 
Itas  been  doubled  in  value  since  the  date  nf  the  Chanty  Commissioners' 
Report  i  while  the  number  of  scholars  has   decreased  more  than 
half.   The  principal  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood expros  dissi 
at  the  present  low  condition   of  the    fchoo),  nnd  the  master  't:L~  o  l>> 
be  his  conviction  that  the  only  inducement   of  the  parents  to  semi 
children  to  the  school  is  the  valuable  provision  for  clothing  the  sch 
vrbich  accompanies  the  endowment.     The   Bishops  of  Bangor  and  St. 
Asaph  are  trustees  and  visitors  of  the  school,  but  there  is  no  visttatJ 
inspection.  The-  President  and  Fellows  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  exercise 

th*  right  of  appointing  the  master,  and  reserve  it  as  preferment  I 

member  of  their  college!  nnd  as  a   title   for  Holy  Orders.     The  i 
master  is   the  officiating;  minister  of  a  parish  at  some  distance.     The 
parish  In  which  this  school  is  situate  contnins  2467  Inhabitant! 

whom,  except  a  British  -chool  newly  established  and  feebly  BUppoi  Led, 
there  arc  no  other  means  of  instruction.  Several  of  the  neighbouring 
parishes,  which  are  populous  and  very  extensive,  are  no  lesf  I 

There  arc   many  other  valuable  endowments  set  apart  fol 
bedefil  of  schools  of  lower  pretensions,  intended  for  primaj 
itrtifttion.     The  present  condition  of  such  schools  resembles 
of  the.  classes  above  described.     The  school  buildings  and  furoi- 
ture  are  in  a  state  of  atrocious  repair;  the  materials  scanty,  ill- 
ted,  and  provided  by  the  children  ;  the  teachers  uoi  ony 
ped  fol  t  heir  employment  by  training  to  nnv  mi  th«  '1  ol 
ing,  but.  with   occasional   exceptions,    ignorant    of  almost  ere*} 
Buojecl  which  they  i  o  lench,  frequently  oven  ofth 

language.     I  have  found  the  general  organization  of  these  schools 
i\e  in  every  respect  ;  the  amount  ol  u  limited  to  the 

smallest  range  or  at  i  re  Ignorant  (ban  in 

any  class  of  icfaools  at  presani  ii  o.* 

( adoved  ii  p  culiar  *<<  \y — 


*    It  may  tufllctf  ltd*  tu  4ni»- 1  .  (  Qui  i-iuu  wbicli  pi'0<  i| 
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lhe    circulating   schoolt  UpOCI     Mrs.    Sevan's    Ibuiulatiuii.        B>cfa  Mw.flw 

county  in  North   Walea  OODtaJDfl  a  school  of  this  etaes,  a  nefa  ia  ISSU'1 
atloered  i<>  Masai  i   •'  jnly  in  any  one  parish*     These 

schools  are  in  a  mon*  he  i  I  it  ion  than  any  of  the  preceding. 

why  of  frequent  locomotion  exposes  them  i  -  peculiar 
evils   the  teachers  bang  oblige  I  to  establish  themselves  In  bu 

insulted  for  (lie  pin  nd  having  no  hope  in 

time  of  producing  a  pertnanenl  effect   upon  Ineir  souoluiBi     Add 
to  which,  the  ei  S ■">■'..  *  rifl  i  ia  too*  nail  for  the  euppori 

master),  not  being  contmgeni  npoo  the  amounl  raised  for 

'i. in  in  lli .-  Locality,    i-    little    '..il'i'l;   ami  lhe  inaslnr*,  lieinir 

virtually  appointed  for  hi'--  and  often  Buparaturoaiedi  have  no 

nurture  for  exertion  or  sat&improvement. 

It  ie^atod  by  the  R«Vi  Rtehard  H  .  [naumbentof<  aar- 

;  ui'  Lhe  schools   Ea  question,  ili.it  the  masters  hold 

their  app  iintnent  (or  Kfe,  unless:  forfeited  bj    ■  sutal  misconduct  ; 

that  ih"_\  are  chos   i  from  a  class  of  persona  vrhoso  education  is 

extremely  dafectivtj  and  are  frequently    n  ided  for  the 

Lnoeiit  from  motives  of  cotnp  u  being   disabled  for 

ive  work  ;  that,  although  their  character  m;iy  be  uoexcap  ionable 

in  recpect  of  morals,  they  conduct  their  schools  without  energy  or 

efficiency,  and  that  the  general  benefit  derived  From  Lhe  schools  i. 

wh  tUy  inadequate  to  the  ends  «■!  the  uurtitution. 

I'lic  following  Lence illustrate  the  raltie  of 

rs.  Sevan's  schools.     The  Oral   relate*  to  die  icbooi   si   I  t.Tmji 

h  of  Montgomery,  the  second  to  that  established  ntjjj 
ih/ffyn  in  lhe  count]  ol  Merioneth: — 

'*  I  visited  Curno  April  I.     I   found   the  school  held   in   the   pariah 
uicb.  than  ami  .1  lie  more  EncoB'vceEsnt  for  the  pup- 

ie  ol  K>m.     h  *en  tamed  s  sini*!!  eingtag  Li.iiii.-ry,  warmed 

i  stove,  vs  hieh  srsi  the  jun  or  clou 

ilj  oncvbaif  were  visible   at   the  iem«   time  t»  the 
nstcr,  owing  to  an  old  partition.  Which  il lowed  the  other  half  an 

1  nity  ki  put)  and  chat,  of  which  they  wrrcmit  sloe  U3  SVflll  ihean 
I  USeS   sn!    in    t  nf   tli.?    church!    wh 

iition  gave  theui  likewise  en  opportunkj  ol  spending  theti  lime  just 

iked,  in  ipite  "i  every  prec  mtlon  thai  the  maetei  could  pa  isibly 

fhli  ponton  of  the  church  was  extremely  cold,  and   altogether 

ieni.     'I'h-   furniture  consisted  ol  f»i  were  oluiihty 

,  sad  the  e  made  bj  means  of  pew-dooi  , 

It  WHS  A   I'  "I 


i    iv    .    II  .Ul..  i.l,  I >r.    WiUi 
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kept  in  BO  iiicomeuient  a  place  ;  and    ii  was  n  pity,  on  the  oMl 

:i  cooovoraled  place  rubied  .1  •  . 

■•  'i'lu'  fas  hooks  nhii'li  FXlottd    were   in    bad   COildiliun,   and    (as   is 
usual    in   schools  where    the   I  Jc    iheif  I 

miscellaneous  «s  to  prevent  clusbiticaiiou,  awl  to  ill-selected  us  to  be  of 
vciy  liitie  value, 

"I  found  41  children  pre>cnl,  SO  being  absent  without  isu\ 
exeuse.      I  found   6    who  could    read   »   ver<c?  in    the  New    'I 
correctly,  ami   11  who  could  write  legibly  upon   paper;   II  hud  com- 
menced  learning  the  first  four  rule*  of  arithmetic;   27  could  repeal 
parts  of  the  Church  Catechism  by  rote.    Tliis  was  the  extent  of  their 

attainment*;.      Of  nil  kinds  of  information  they  were  destitute;   I 
in  the  tiist  class  bad  no  conception  of  the  meaning  of  what  they  were 
reading,  and   no    knowledge  whatever  of  Scripture.      None  could    i.   1 
where    the  Ten    Commandments    were  given,   although    Uicy 
repent  the   I  htireh    Catechism    perfectly.     Nme    scholar*  hi  the 
were  unable  to  tell  the  number  of  ihe  apostles  of  Jesus  Ch 
and  when  asked  the  names  o\'  the    apostL-s,  stated  tha 
;md  Jerusalem  another  iipostle,  and  that  they  know  of  no  mu 
could  nnl  1^11  which  01  the  twelve  was  n  wicked  num.       1  ilial 

no  one   assists    the   muster  to   civa   leligious   instruction,  ami    thai 
r-(  hool  ii  only  \'v  i ted  once  a  year. 

"TTii-  master  waa  formerly  a  shopkeeper.     Me  Jus  Leu  engaged   In 
teaching  28  year*,  btil  lias  never  received  any  kind  of  training  lor  the 
purpose,     lie  appears  to  have  received  a  very  limited    edueati  in    md 
10  have  no  idea  ofeorului  tin  :•  ;i  school  with  proper  method  oi 
His  scholars  behaved  in  the  most  disorderly  manner;  and   in 
ctiuiimited   mist  likes  which    were    perfectly    astonishing,    without    OB] 
attetnpl  on  his  part  to  correct    them.     The  girls  receive  no  I 
in  needlework,      Me  is  one  of  the   masters  who  receive  permai 
employment  From  the  trustees  of  Madam  Bevun's  chari  whan 

he  has  spent  three  years  at  Curno,  will  I  ■  ibl    rising 

generation  of  another  parish  in  the  same  manner." 

Ana  mum  Tiiouas,  . 
11  I  visited  the  school  *l    Talyllvn  Deeeml  ci  J  I  ;  the   child 

uol  assembled.    It  is  held  in  ■  roomovei  a  boat-house  upon  it  *:  ohoreo 
of  the  hike.     TLe  clergyman    rents   it  at  S«.   a-jear,  having  obta 
assistance  from   Madam  Bsvao's   trustees  for  one  yea  The 

room  i-  eold  and  dreary,  and  \v.\*  no  fixtures  or  nppumiusnr 
arposc  of  ■  sobooL 
"The  master  was  formerly  ■  common  lubnurei  ;  l<  i  ■ 
hved  of  one  arm,  he  v  [  upon  ihe  staff  u    v 

.  bul  1  3  years' practice  in  tuition  liaie  left  Inm  until  i 
in  appearance  and    manner.     He  can   u  vers  huh 

than  iofbrmed  me  that  he  has  keeping  the  ch 

in  proper  u  nc  :  the) 

said  to  be  i  (goo 
•'  Such  see  ths  men  who  are    a  ihs  pt  j    A  M 

nnd  the  mi:  i  litef  ll  i  <\  *<>  om 

Hid  Irneh 
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ftlsj  thai  tlit*  amount  annually  raised  by  charitable  conlnhu- 
tions  of  the  rich  is  (in  Pound  muni  m)  5675/.,  thai  revised  by  the 
poor  7000/.  Il  n  important  to  observe  the  misdirection  of  ihi  k 
branches  of  school  income,  and  tho   fatal   ennseuuenecs  which 

The  wealthy  classes  who  ceiilribute  toward*  education  belong 
to  tho  Established  ('lunch  ;  ihc  poor  who  are  to  be  educated  lit 
DlMBQtm.  Tho  tbrmep  will  not  aid  in  supporting  neutral 
ftchoola;  tho  hitter  withhold  their  children  1'roin  sucli  as  require 
confurrnily  to  the  Established  Church.  The  effects  an  seen  in  the 
co-existeneo  of  two  classes  of  schools,  both  of  which  art  rendered 
futile— the  Church  xhools  supported  by  ihc  rich,  which  are  thinly 
aiiiwuled,  and  that  l>y  tho  extreme  poor  ;  and  private-adventure 
lit,  supported  by  the  mass  of  the  poorer  classes  at  an 
exorbitant  expense,  and  so  utterly  useless  thai  nothing  can  aeeounl 
for  their  existence  exc.pt  the  unheal  thy  division  of  society,  which 
prevents  the  rich  and  poor  from  Co -operating.  Tha  Church 
schools,  too  feebly  nippOKed  bj  ;  ■  ■  «t*nl  education, 

are  deprived  of  the  support  of  the  poor,  which  woidd  have  lafl 
to  rauder  thorn  efficient.  Thus  Minuted,  lha  promoters  are  drivel! 
to  establish  premium?,  elothing'Clubs, and  other  collateral  induce- 
ments, in  order  to  overcome  the  scruples  and  the  reluctance  of 
Dissenting  parents.  The  masters,  lo  increase  then  -slender  pit  tan  ■■*. 
are  induced  to  connive  at  the  infriurement  of  the  rules  which 
require  conformity  in  religion,  and  allow  the  parents  I 
covertly,  sometimes  with  the  consent  of  the  promoter*)  to  purchase 
exemption  lor  a  small  gratuity;  thee*  who  cannot  afford  it  being 
compelled  to  conform,  or  expelled  in  case  of  refund.  Whore, 
however,  the  rules  Bra  impartially  enforced,  or  the  parents  too 
poor  to  purchase  1  xemption,  a  compromise  follows.  The  children 
Bra  allowed  to  learn  the  Chureh  Catechism,  and  to  attend  church, 
so  long  as  they  remain  at  school,  but  are  cautioned  by  their 
parents  nut  to  believe  the  Catechism,  and  to  return  to  their 
paternal  chapels  so  BOOB  as  they  have  finished  schooling.  A 
dispensation,  in  fact  is  given,  allowing  conformity  in  matters  of 
religion  during  tha  period  required  fur  education,  provided  they 
allow  no  impression  to  ba  made  BOOH  their  minds  by  the  ritual 
and  observances  to  which  the y  conform.  The  desired  objB 
attained  by  both  parties.  Outward  conformity  i-  effected  for  the 
time,  and  iIip  children  return  in  after-life  to  the  creed  and  usa 
of  their  parents.* 
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The  intellectual  results  produced  by  the  present  class  of  Church 
schoolmasters,  reduced  as  they  are  to  such  extremities,  has  been 
already  seen  in  the  ignorance  of  scholars,  not  only  respecting  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  first  elements  of 
Christianity*  It  remains  to  soon  what  is  the  present  condition  of 
the  large  class  of  private-adventure  schools  which  owe  their  exist- 
enco  to  the  causes  above  mentioned. 

Of  *»7S  siliools  at  present  in  operation,  2 16  are  taught  on  private 
adventure,  1 1*2  by  dames,   the  rest   by  male  teachers.     The  I 
number   of  scholars  in    inch    schools  amounts   to  5348.      These 
schools    have    been   carefully  examined,  and   minute  not.-     h.,\r 
been  taken  respecting  their  present  condition  as  regards  the  build- 
ings, furniture,  and  apparatus;  the  teachers  and  I  heir  qualifications, 
and  the  attainment*  of  tiie  scholars  in  every  branch  of  instruction. 
In  every  one  of  these  respeols  they  are  so  utterly  worthless,   tliat 
nothing  can  account  for  their  existence,  except  the  determin 
on   the   put  of  Welsh  parents  to  have  their  children   instructed 
without  interference   in   mailers  of   conscience.'      Aw  ire   >l    this 
determination,  the  teachers  of  private-adventure  schools  dei 
exorbitant  fees  for  instruction,  although  the  ranee  of  sub 
professed  seldom   exceeds  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.      The 
schoolroom   is  rarely  set   apart  for  the  purpose,  but  con- 
cottage  kitchen,  oral  best  a  shop,  often  too  small  to  accomrn 
half  the  number  which  it  is  made  to  contain,  the  nan- 
being  furl  her  contracted  by  sacks  of  corn,  loaves,  stores  of  be 
crockery,  and  other  articles  of  village  merchandize.     The  dame* 
schools  were  found  in  kitchens,  often  the  only  rooms  bel" 
the  owu'Ts,  and   made  to  serve   the  purposes  of   kilchtirs,   btrd- 
ehainben,  and  schoolrooms.     Nothing  could  • 
and  discomfort  of  these  abodes  of  education  ;   the  floor  a    I 

imed  with  dirt  and  smoke,  the  windows  broken  mid  stopped 
up,  tbfi  interior   dark,   smoky,  close  to  suffocation,  and   with   no 
means  of  escape  for  the  slitting  atmosphere,  except  by  op.' 
doors   and  windows,  which  let  in  the  snow.     The  teachers   h.ul 
been  induced  lo  undertake  their  calling  by  the  loss  of  a  limb,  bj 
blindness.   deafnes«,   old  age,  or  some   calamity   which    dis 
i  hem  from  manual  labour;  and  being?  prevented  by  the  com  petition 
wliich  prevailed,  notwithstanding  the  terms  they  charged. 
supporting  thentseives  by  teaching,  "ere  squalid  and  ill-clothed, 
and  enmphaned  bitterly  of  poverty.     Wholly  unprepared  for 


rniivin ion,  lliat  if  tm  ciinpulaion  wph  etnpliiycil,  ilif  ilny*«cliuul  a 

won  lit  W  imich  bella  nllemlol ;  and  liul  Mill  W,  bul    lli-.-ii-  would  U?  a  mm  I. 

I  met1  of  llie  rliiKlt.ii  ni   chunk,  if  licit  attratbuice  were  voluntary.     I    would 
tniiin  i  In  m  lo  attend  chiiivU  if  1 1„- j  bIIcihI  no  oilier  place  uT  woribip;    but  oIIm 
1  lltink    il   hunt   i.i   rninjit'l    litem  in   maltru  of  lelijjimi,  merely  bt'rAUKi   lb*y  ■ 

:»-«prk  for  education  in  roc  Nottoti  il  »■  liuol. 

*  Tlii*  son*  Immn  i*  Qnvflrmtd  bj  ('■■■  fcet  liatf,  vWtrtcr  a  IbiiUli  ami  Fuu-ijn  or 
i»lli«  neutral  tcbool  i»  iilnbliilictl.  pvivalcuilvMiliircKboUi  become  ixliij«:r. 
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calling,  ami  ignorant  of  English,  although  professing  to  teach  no 
oilier  language,  they  were  unable  lo  detect  the  blunders  of  their 
scholars,  and  unable  to  interpret  the  English  books,  over  whirl* 
they  keep  them  poring  for  six  hours  daily,  without  a  prospect  of 
interest  or  intelligence.  It  cannot  be  matter  for  surprise  if  tin* 
latter  remain  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  worse  even  than  that  of 
pupils  in  the  schools  already  described. 

Such  is  the  state  of  education  in  private  adventure  Schools, 
which  exhaust  the  greater  part  of  the  large  income  (7000/.)  con- 
tributed by  the  poor,  an  amount  which,  when  compared  with  that 
given  by  the  rich  for  the  support  of  schools  (5676/.),  disproves  the 
universal  complaint  of  the  indifference  of  the  poor  towards  education* 
and  which,  if  combined  with  the  latter,  and  the  endowments  at. 
present  wasted,  might  support  a  system  of  education  not  wholly 
disproportionate  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.* 

II. — Means  of  Education  kor  Adults. 

The  means  provided  for  the  religious  and  secular  education  of  *iBJJJj?J 
adults  among  the  poorer  classes  are  extremely  unequal.  Secular 
education  is  confined  to  night-schools,  which  are  few  in  num- 
ber, thinly  attended,  and  afford  inferior  instruction ;  religious 
knowledge  is  imparted  in  the  Sunday-schools,  which  are  very 
numerous,  thronged  with  members  of  all  ages,  and  form  the 
characteristic  feature,  as  they  have  been  the  main  instrument  of 
civilization. 

With  respect  to  night-schools,  the  following  summary  (p.  514)  c.  .n 
shows  their  number,  the  subjects  of  instruction,  the  preparation  which  T,,'' 
the  teachers  have   received   for  their  employment,  the  number  of  " 
scholars,  and  the  general  sufficiency  of  the  buildings  and  furniture. 

Schools  of  this  description  are  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  day- 
schools  for  children,  it  being  difficult  to  find  any  one  who  is  supposed 
competent  to  give  instruction  except  the  schoolmaster  of  the  parish. 
These  persons  are  as  ill-qualified  to  teach  adults  as  to  condtin 
their  day-schools,  consequently,  the  amount  of  instruction  imparted 
in  the  night-schools  is  limited' to  the  ait  of  writing,  the  rudiments 
of  arithmetic,  and  the  ability  to  read  an  English  book  as  an  unknown 
tongue.  The  entire  number  of  sucli  schools  does  not  exceed  47, 
and  their  effects  are  inconsiderable. 

Schools   of  industry  and  mechanics   institutes  do   not   exist  in  othtrfatfAB- 
North  Wales,  and  the  attempts  to  form  reading-rooms,  or  lending  "0ft 
libraries,  for  the  poor,  have  been  made  in  only  two  Of  three  localities, 
and  are  so   feebly  supported   that   their  continuance   is  doubtful. 

*  II.ilf  liir  number  of  icliools  at  present  existing  would,  ii"  proper]}  dutiilmic-il, 
suffice  for  nil  tlnue  wbo  arr  uovr  under  insiructioii.nl  lowing  «nc  KOuol  It  tlsptlt  I  I') 
icluiliir*  ;  in  whicb  en**  the  nrMeiit  funds  would,  if  equally  dioli'iliured,  .tll'.nH  «"»clt 
■rhuol  on  income  of  ■bunt  fit)/.  Upon  itie  present  iyVtm  of  conflicting  tclmoli  no 
increase  cif  fundi  wjuld  iccure  permanent  efficiency. 

2n 
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The  eagerness  of  the  labouring  nlflmrm  lu  Lake  advantage  of  those 
instituiions  ffhimgrr  laey  exist,  aad  the  benefit  derived  from  thorn 
in  withdrawing  idlers  from  the  ale-house,  and  promoting  rational 
amusement,  proves  the  importance  of  extending  these  means  of 
education,* 

Of  Sunday -schools.f  (here  are  two  classes  in  North  Wales,  viz., 
Sunday-schools*  properly  so  called,  which  exist  as  separate  institu 
liuns,  and  are  assembled  on  Sunday  only,  and  Suiiiini/  and  dnii- 
schools,  comprising  the  children  of  the  National  or  Church-school, 
without  additional  scholars.  The  latter  are  intended  for  the  young 
only,  are  conducted  by  the  teacher  of  the  day-school,  and  are 
intended  to  pruparo  the  children  for  attendance  at  church;  the 
former  are  frequented  by  persons  of  all  ages,  are  conducted  by 
numerous  lay  teachers,  and  combine  instruction  and  devotional 
exercise  in  the  same  service.  It  is  this  class  of  separate  Sunday- 
schools  which  is  peculiar  to  Wales,  and  which  relates  lo  IheprcM-nr 
subject  .J  The  Sunday  and  day-schools  have  been  already 
described  in  their  capacity  of  day  schools. 

Tables  (S)  and  (T),  pages  516-51S,  contain  a  summary  of  the 
information  procure^  from  the  superintendents  of  the  respective 
Sunday-schools  according  to  the  method  of  inquiry  which  I  was 
instructed  to  pursue.  The  vast  number  ofibetfl  institution!  made 
it  impossible,  as  they  were  only  assembled  once  a- week,  to  visit 
more  than  a  very  small  proportion;  consequently  the  statements 
contained  in  the  foregoing  summaries  are  not  based  upon  personal 
examination. 

The  nature  and  object  of  the  Welsh  Sunday-schools  are fijS1^ 
distinctly  marked.  In  the  week-day  schools  all  profess  to  learn  w 
English,  in  the  Sunday-schools  (speaking  generally)  all  learn 
Welsh ;  the  object  which  the  poor  desire  from  the  former 
is  secular  knowledge;  the  end  to  which  they  devote  their  whole 
attention  in  the  Sunday-school  is  religion,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  study. 

The  course  of  proceeding  in  these  schools  is  much  the  same,  to  JJJJJJJ*}' 
whatever  denomination  they  may  belong.      They  are  commenced  Sc 
as  a  religious  snviiv,  by  reading  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  singing 
hymns,  and  by  prayer. 


*  Reading-roomt,  containing  &  •matt  selection  of  books  of  general  information,  with 
newipupoia  anil  periodicals  iu  Wrlili  and  Ktiglish,  bava  betn  farmed,  on  n  very  bih-U 
■cult,  at  Bala  and  Portmadoc.  Small  village  libraries,  containing  a  few  publiMfioUf, 
of  ilie  Chmliuii  Knowledge  Society,  are  occaiion.il \y  attached    to  National    wIhioU,   itt 

Cuniaivon  anil  Wreahuni.     Tlir   Sunday -tctitKil*  of  (lie  Diwniiiti;    tie 
have  frequently  a  luial]  library  of  religion*  books  for  circulation  among  iheii  ret] 
members.     The  poortr  classes  con  generally  read  and   understand  Welsh    Umt-i  upon 
reHgiom  miijecti. 

t  SuiKlay-acliooli  are  treated  under  Iht  head  of  "  meaiu  of  iiumiclion  fur  m\ 
because  it  is  on  iho  adult    portion  (which    loiiui    the  cb  [>'  VVrlsh   t 

tflboolt)    thftl   iheir   effect*:   an    mainly  seen.     To    cttild reii    they  arc    chiefly  u 
•  ','  nond  train 

J   Many  uf  the  Church  Sunday-schools  returned  in  Lbs  aim.  |>pa*i 

SNRatfltf  mid  tlay-achoolt. 
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Siwday  Schools— Teachers  and  Smouu. 
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he  classes  are  then  distributed  in  pews,  each  pew  containing 
from  5  to  10  scholars,  with  their  teacher.  These  are  occupied 
for  nearly   an    hour    in   reading    lh«   Bible  in  Welsh,   ropes 

Eortions  by  heart,  and  answering  questions  addressed  to  them 
y  the  tearhrr.  This  is  fbllowsn  by  a  simultaneous  catechis- 
ing of  the  whole  school  from  some  doctrinal  catechism  peculiar 
to  tlii!  religious  denomination  to  which  the  school  belongs,  the 
questions  being  answered  simultaneously  by  the  older  or  younger 
portion  of  the  members,  accordirg  as  they  are  respectively  ad- 
dressed by  the  superintendent,  who  explains  and  enforces  the 
catechism  in  use  by  extempore  interpolations.  The  proceed- 
ings conclude,  as  they  began,  by  devotional  exercises.  The*  hum- 
ble position  and  attainments  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  t  he 
establishment  aud  support  of  Welsh  Sundav- schools  enhance 
the  value  of  this  spontaneous  effort  fcr  education  ;  and  however 
imperfect  the  results,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  vast 
number  of  schools  which  iheyhave  established  the  frequency-  of  t  lie 
attendance,  the  number,  energy,  and  devotion  of  the  teaclierSj  the 
regularity  and  decorum  of  the  proceedings,  and  ihe  striking  and 
permanent  effects  which  they  have  produced  upon  society. 

III. — Results  :— Ghnkiial  Intklligkncu  aind  Civilization. 

TTie    Sunday-schools,    as    the   main    instrument   of  civilization 
in   North  Wales,  have  determined  the  character  of  the  language, 
literature j   and   general    intelligence  of    the   inhabitants.      The 
language  cultivated  in  the  Sunday-schools  is  Welsh;   the  8UQ 
of  instruction  are  exclusively  religious:  consequently  the  reli: 
vocabulary  of  the  Welsh  language  has  been  enlarged,  strength 
and  rendered  capable  of  expressing  every  shadoof  idea,  an 
great  mass  of  the  poorer  classes  have  been   trained   from   their 
childhood  to  its  use.*     On  the  other   hand,  the  Sunday -schools, 
being  religious  instruments,  have  never  professed  a  wider  range. 
They  have  enriched   the    theological    vocabulary,  and  made    the 

ra*antiv  expert  in  handling  that  branch  of  the  Welsh  language. 
Lit   its    resources    in    every    other    branch    remaiit  obsolete   and 
meagre,  and  even  of  these  the  people  are  left  In  ignorance. 

The   imprest   of  this   imperfect  civilization    11   wen    alto   in 
the  literature. 

*  In  the  won  Is  of  a  VVel.h  nholnr,  "  Thr  WfUli  UAgUlgf  i»  VCiyriftcffOl  .i*a  meant 
of  religions  diacuuinn.  Word*  winch  WOT  not  known  at  all.  it  not  known  En  con- 
netjim  with  the  new  uw  nude  at  litem,  have  bttOmi  well  known  ,  ud  wliile  it  wouM 
bt  iin|Kitiil*le  to  e&prcM  in  Welsh  nianj  nit  ordinary  proposition   ill    jolil.cs  or 

i.  away  as  completely  to  conrey  llw*  se»w  to  even  flti  intetligml  Welsh  rsailrr 
tum  'I'iriidtrti  with  Kiigliah,  the  profoumleat  and  rrmit  nUiiu-^  MaM  ttt  ihttllflfl  may 
baMOMMd  in  termi  wMcft  are  '  InmUtrtr  na  household  words'  to  a  great  jmi|mrtioii  uf 
I  Ik-  Weltli  peoplr.  wonla  luring  lotif  since  been  coined,  awl  now  become  well 

K'sed,  and  j4tia»ci  rtml  Miami  having  long  liooi  U-er.  stereotyped  and  oudfl  psvl  pflbi 
nguage.  Poetry  also  ahounds  in  the  Welsh  language,  which  has  l-r-'ii  hiTully 
flnllcl  into  a  facility  of  uiuming  a  vi-rmlifd  form,  and  ii  c/JtiMqueiitly  it  rung  in  the 
expression  of  (Mxtical  id>aa." 
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Tlie  following  abstract,  made  from  nn  analysis*  of  all  tho  v. 
at  present  printed  and  read  in  North  Wales,  allows  the  marked 
disproportion  which  exists  between  the  amount  niid  taluc  of 
religious  and  of  secular  literature,  and  illustrates  the  imn 
form  of  civilization  which  has  resulted  from  the  neglc. 
secular  education  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  energetic  woi 
of  the  missionary  spirit  in  religion. 

Abstract  op  "Welsh  Literature. 

46  Commentaries  on  the  Bible,  including  Translations  from  Calvin, 
Bishop    Hall,    Owen,   Matthew    Henry,   Burkitt,    Kcoch,  Gill,   & 
\dam  Claike,  and  28  Originul  Commentaries. 

8  Treatises  on  Sacred  History  and  Antiquities,  including  Transla- 
tions from  Binder's  Eastern  Customs,  nnd  small  publications  of  |he 
Religious  Tract  Society,  and  Lloyd's  Bcripture  Chronology  (an  original 
work),  said  to  hate  gone  through  twii  editions  of  1000  copies  each. 

132  Works  of  Diri/iify  nnd  Theology,  including  57  Translalinii-, 
chiefly  from  Calvin,  BmiYsn,  Owen,  Bishop  Hnl),  Gurnall,  Keuch, 
Churnock,  Mason,  Hcrvey,  Doddridge,  und  Juntuliuu  Edwards;  and  75 
original  works. 

14  Collections  of  Sermons,  principally  original,  but  containing 
translations  from  John  Wesley  and  Adam  Clarke. 

10  Hioyraphies^  comprising  the  Lives  nf  John  Bunynnf  George 
Whitfield,  and  Joanna  Southcote ;  the  rest  relate  to  15  Welsh  Preachers, 
ihiefly  eminent  Dissenting  Ministers,  and  one  Welsh  Puet. 

64  Hooks  of  Poetry,  comprising  a  translation,  by  Dr.  Public, 
»»f  -Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  which  bears  a  high  reputation  among  a  few 
Welsh  scholars,  but  is  as  unintelligible  us  the  original  to  the  Welsh 
people;  Dr.  Watts'  Paulina;  and  C2  original  works,  chiefly  relating  to 
religion  or  subjects  of  local  interest. 

46  Prose  Works  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  comprising;  some 
practical  l>ooks  on  Domestic  Medicine  and  the  Diseases  of  Cattle  :  ttje 
rest  arc  for  the  most  part  of  a  frivolous  character. 

The  nearest  approach  to  scientific  subjects  is  fuunil  in  the  follow  in 
Cutulogue  : — 

2  Hooks  on  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philosophy,  being  translations 
ir^u  Chalmers'  Astronomical  Discourses,  nnd  Dick's  Christian 
Philosopher;  both  apparently  translated  on  account  of  their  reli 

character. 

'21  Ifhtorirs,  comprising  n  translation  from  Jofephut,  which  j 
intelligible  t«>  the  majority  of  Welsh  readers.  The  rest  arc  Original 
und  (with  the  exception  of  b  local  anil  legendary  historic*,  and 
the  History  of  Great  Britain,  in  one  volume,  by  Titus  Lewis)  relal 
religions  subjects;  e.y.,1  History  of  the  Jews;  3  Histories  of  Lhe 
Church  j  9  Histories  of  Matters;  4  of  Christian  Missions;  ami  7 
of  EUlfffioUC  Sects. 

4  Treatises    on     Geography    (original    works),   which    are    out 
use,  ami  which  1  have  never  found  in  any  school. 

6  Treatises  on   Ayrirnliurr .-    |   of  these   are   Prize   Essays,   eud 
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of  recent   origin.     The    Welsh   farmers   complain   thot  they   cannot 
understand  the  terms  which  the  authors  were  compelled  to  employ. 
8  Hooks  of  Music ;    2  of  which  appear  to  be  scientific ;    the  rest 

h  ■  [\\  religious. 
5  Arithmetical  Books. 

1  1    iimtDtimrs. 

13    Dirti"narins\ 

The  books  on  the  lust  three  subjects  were  not  found  in  use,  where 
ill-1)  are  most  needed,  in  the  schools.  They  are  confined  to  the 
libraries  of  those  who  have  leisure  and  learning. 

It  appears  on  the  whole,  that  of  405  works,  30*J  relate  1o 
Religion  or  Poetry  ;  50  lo  scientific  subjects,  which  are  intelligible 

o  the  few  who  are  Welsh  scholars,  but  unknown  in  the  cottages 
or  even  the  schools  of  the  poor  ;  and  the  rest  to  miscellaneous 
subjects,  generally  of  the  most  trivial  description. 

The  same  defects  are  to  be  seen  in  the  character  of  the 
Welsh  periodicals — a  class  of  literature  which  is  read  by  every 
person  who  can  read  Welsh,  and  which,  therefore,  affords  the 
surest,  indication  of  the  favourite  subjects  of  thought,  and  the 
extent  of  intelligence  among  the  inhabitants.  Being  unable 
lo  obtain  an  impartial  statement  of  the  character  of  these 
lblicaiions,  I  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  *  a  translation 
and  brief  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  several  periodicals 
at  various  periods,  stating  the  denomination  to  which  they  belong, 
and  the  number  in  circulation.  It  will  bo  seen  that  they  owe  their 
n  to  the  several  religious  denominations,  and  treat  almost  ex- 
clusively of  religious  subjects,  either  in  a  polemical  or  in  a 
practical  form  ;  that  the  single  publication  which  originated  in  an 
attempt  to  diffuse  useful  knowledge  as  a  separate  subject,  survived 
only  a  few  mouths,  and  lias  been  for  many  yoars  extinct.f  Upon 
ihis  exclusive  character  of  Welsh  literature,  the  following  remarks 

lave  been  communicated  : — 

The  poverty  and  indifference  of  the  Welsh  people,  and  the 
difficulty  o(  withdrawing  any  of  their  attention  from  questions  uf 
theology  and  polemical  religion,  forbid  all  hope  of  extending  Welsh 
liiemtore.  without  the  hearty  and  continued  co-operation  of  the 
wealthier  classes.  No  person  would  venture  to  ?et  up  a  pcrioclic.il  of  a 
merely  literary  or  BcJeallfic  character,  unless  he  hud  the  suppuit 
DH  religions  party  ;  and  such  a  Support  laiinnlbc  obtained  lo  my 

xtent.  The  only  way  to  convey  a  liitle  secular  Information  to 
iIil'  people,  is  by  introducing  an  occasional   paper  into  periodicals,  of 

fhich  the  main  purport  is  u<  disseminate  rvlifriotu  tenets.  This 
is  true  to  a  ceitain  eucut  of  the  Ihurtkodydtt,  a  recent  improvement  on 
Welsh  periodical  literature,  and   of  the  newspapers  which  are  growing 

into  fashion  in  the  Welsh  language.    The  Awaethjfdd  ('>r  Agricn  I 

nut  such  an  exception  as  will  in  unv  way  affect  the  truth  of  my  assvr- 
lion,  fur  that  publication  was  given  away,  us  a  supplement  to  a  uews- 
iper,  and  even  then  it  failed. 


*  StfAmMMlfc  (  K).         f  "YCjloUgrawB, '  m  Aj  pawU*  >J),U,  fvlio  tdttioo, 
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"  Rut  an  lor  publishing  a  book  in  Welsh,  on  any  oilier  subject  than 
relfgtOfl  in  some  shape,  it  would  be  a*  hopeless  as  an  attempt  to  repre- 
-ein    moralities  and   mysteries  on  the   English  stage.      Indeed  it  is  no 
small  speculation  to  publish  a  religious  book  of  uny  size,  ami  it  would 
generally  fail,  but  that  religious  or  sectarian  feelings  are  enlisted  in  i1- 
favour.      A  sixpemiv  or  ai  most  a  shilling  book,  of  a  relit»i  jus  character 
is  the  only   safe  publishing-  speculation   in   the   Welsh   lunjiuagv, 
even  this  would  be  a  loss,  if  it  were  not '  pushed  ■  in  religious  circles. 
It  is  by  no  means  ait  uncommon  thing  for  books  to  be  advertised  from 
the  pulpit .  in  dissenting  places  of  worship;  and  I  have  known  cases  of 
ministers  and  local   preachers  writing  a  book,  and   taking  copies  Mr  ill) 
llu'iii  lor  tale,  while  on  preaching  tours  through  the  country.      I  <!• 
assume  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  practice,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  exists.1 

The  intelligence  of  the  poorer  classes  in  North  Wales  corre- 

rnds  with  the  means  afforded  for  education.     Par  superior  to 
same  class  of  Englishmen  in  being  able  to  rend  the  Bjl 
llieir  own  language,  supplied  with  a  variety  of  religious  ami  pa 
literature,  and  skilled   in  discussing  mth   eloquence  ami   subtilty 
abstruse  points  of  polemic  theology,  they  remain  inferior   in   every 
branch  of  practical  knowledge  andskill.     Their  schools,  liter  i 
and  religious  pursuits  may  nave   cultivated   talents   for  preaching 
and   poetry,  but  for  every  other  calling  they   are   incapacity 
For  secular  subjects  they  have  neither  literature  nor   a   langu. 
In  Welsh,  although  they  speak  correctly  they  can  neither    write 
nor  spell.*     Thus   situated,   they  are   compelled  to  employ  two 
languages,  one  for  religion  and  domestic   intercourse,  another   for 
the  market,  in   the  courts  of  justice,  at  the  Board  of  Gu&rd 
and   for  the   transaction   of  every  other  public   function,  and 
increase  their  difficulties  the  latter  language  remains,  and    H 
continue,  an  unknown  tongue. 

Upon  the  ignorance  of  the  agricultural  classes,  the  Rev.  WUi 
Willitans,  Independent  minister,  Carnarvon,  stated; — 

The   mnsi    ignorant  class    of  people    in    this    country  are   the  small 
formers.      Of  these    there  are   griot  numbers  who    do    not  even  I. 
their   alphabet.     Their  children,    too,  arc  very  ignorant ;   great  num- 
bers, though  they  ure  grown  up,  are  in  this  state  of  ignorance.      Whrii 
theycometo  be  married  they  cannot  write  iheir  names.      Those  ftrtnofl 
who  can  read  have  no  means  of  general  information.      The  onl\  books 
to  be   found    in    their   cabins   ure   the    Bible,  and   perhaps  a  bum1 
almanaekit ;   old  almanacks  which    have   been   hoarded    up  >e«r 
yn\r  upon  a  shelf.      They  care  for  nothing  beyond  this,  the    lirt  til'   lair 
days  and    market   days  in   the   heifchbmirhoori,  and  the  few  facta  to  be 

"  See  A.ppM>diI    (i.     Sptciririw    tjf   the   errors   in  Wthik  urthography  ocvunstng    itt 
lirlunih  miide  by  lha    Svfrinlt  h,l<  ,1s    <>f   Sumhiij-ichodlx.      It    if    r*CS   (Hngl] 
Bud    Men  (iintu/  .■'■  who  lm«  *vf*r  written   n    ■enipm'*  in  Wclali. 

Many  wlm  nip   |*rl'»ctly  %V  illnl    m    inlrrpfiffiny   from  Welili    Into   Kngliali,    iimI    >  ,, 
I   ana    preen 
I  B   VVoMi  word, 
fducut*'),  k>  br  M  «  tnowleilgt  of  W»l*h  ortbogrmitby  i»  coir  ■ 
tng  their  eomnnitioni  intnlligihle  is  iH't  fnr  tin-  printer. 


,  * °    ~~~y**~*»    — ■        " 

vision,    hmiI    mjwculilv   educated    in  I  tie   litter  lunguaa*. 

Tlie   few  win  in  Wclih   ifTiiirtlicab  »ir   self- 
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found  in  an  almanack.  If  you  talk  to  ihem  of  books  and  reading  ttlCJ 
reply,  "  Indeed  we  don't  want  for  books;  we  tiave  enough 
There  are  numerous  periodicals  published  in  Welsh,  by  means  of  w\w\\ 
&11  that  goes  on  in  England  is  known  in  Wales.-  They  contain  notice* 
of  all  the  principal  events  and  discoveries,  and  notices  of  all  books  of 
importance.  These  periodicals  are  rend  by  the  quurrymen  uud  trades- 
men, but  not  by  the  farmers ;  they  read  nothing.  They  cannnt  re.id, 
and  could  not  understand  if  they  could  read.  It  matters  not  how 
plain  and  colloquial  the  style  of  a  book,  the  farmers  complain  that 
they  can't  understand  it. 

Upon  the  Bamo  subject  the  National  schoolmaster  at  Y-Bont- 
Netcnjdd,  slated  : — 

Last  winter  I  was  requested  to  teach  a  class  of  small  farmers.  I 
taught  them  of  nn  evening  in  the  depth  of  winter.  I  had  12  pupils, 
and  taught  them  once  a-week.  At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  they 
could  not  write.  The  small  farmers  are  very  ignorant.  This  Ignorance 
is  not  confined  to  the  poorest  class  of  farmers ;  some  who  pay  60/.  tBd 
70/.  a-year  areas  ignorant  as  any.  One  of  them  attended  this  winter 
school  and  in  Junuary  last  could  not  write  a  single  letter.  The  wives 
and  daughters  of  people  of  this  class  are  still  more  ignorant. 

This  is  not  peculiar  to  the  county  of  Carnarvon ;  in  the  Report 
of  the  parish  of  Kilken  in  the  county  of  Flint,  TAl.Ahrakam 
Thomax,  assistant,  plates; — 

The  children,  and  even  the  adults  in  this  parish,  are  very  ignorant 
of  English.  I  examined  the  vesiry-books  and  found  that  not  more 
than  one  in  five  of  the  farmers  who  attend  the  vestry  are  able  to  write 
their  names.  It  appears  from  the  same  books  that  a  larger  proportion 
were  able  to  write  half  a  century  ago. 

And  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  the  state  of  the  agricultural 
parishes  N  thi»  same. 

Cyfylliog  contains  633  inhabitants,  mostly  small  farmers  and  farm 
labourers  ;  the  former  are  represented  as  beinjr.  poor  and  unenterprising. 
They  are  very  ill  educated.  Some  who  (arm  as  many  as  180  acreaCBli 
rend  no  language.  The  officiating  minister,  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Owen,  in- 
formed me  that  it  is  very  rare  for  the  three  churchwardens  and  overseers 
to  be  able  to  write  their  names,  and  that  frequently  they  arc  unable  to 
read.  This  purish  contains  only  one  small  school,  which  in  scarcely 
within  reach  of  the  poor. 

In  many  parts  of  the  counties  of  Merioneth   and  Moutgom 
the  class  of  farmers  are  inferior  to  their  labourers  in  point  of  intelli- 
gence,    The  following  ca-*cs  were  certified   upon  the  authority  of 
Samuel  Holland,  Esq.,  of  Plas  IVnrhyn,  in  the  former  county  t — 

Mr. ■ — ,  of  the  parish  of ,  is    a   yeoman   of  considerable 

property,  funning  a  farm  of  900/.  per  annum,  and  keeping  a  pack  of 
hounds.  Mr  cannot  read,  or  write,  or  speak  English.  Histhree  brothers 
the  name,  the  eldest  of  whom  has  nearly  SOOL  per  annum  in  landed 
property. 

The  following  letter,  communicated  to  me  by  the  LordLieutenanl 

•Th#  characier  of  these  peiioilieilB  may  be  inferred  from  Appendix  (F),  I,  Mis  edition. 
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of  the  ooniy  of  Merioneth,  as  an  original  composition  of  a  Welsh 
farmer,  describes  the  difficulties  with  which  farmers  have  to  con- 
tend :  — 

"Brothers  Fsrmars — I  have  lalily  ponder  much  in  the  sience  cf 
Agricultural,  and  in  spile  of  my  yearly  predignis  I  come  to  the  conclusion 
lliiit  nothing  will  capacitate  o  man  to  l>c  »jood  Fnnnar  but  a  good  and 
Kubstanceul  education  in  the  Enylnr  Innjrwcs  because  all  iKe  nowladge 
you  expect  to  arrive  at  come  through  the  meidiam  of  the  above  T/mpuais. 
Therefore  the  wish  of  your  friend  is,  that  you  may  consult  the  inglii 
Books  as  much  as  posible  but  how  can  illitred  Fnrmnr  consult  them, 
they  will  be  as  deil  letters  in  liis  hands  My  Farends  what  will  remedy 
that  state  of  thinges?  Suarly  nothing  will  bui  education.  i(  will  be 
in  vain  to  fortune  your  MM  without  good  schooling;  they  cannot  prosper — 
Farming  is  like  cvry  other  sience  rcquiars  gredel  of  study;  they  au»ht 
by  all  iiiencs  to  understand  little  chemistry  to  enable  them  to  asort 
I  he  neater  of  the  difrant  soile  upon  their  land  and  to  apply  the  proper 
manunr,  educitinn  not  only  asist  you  in  the  tila«e  of  your  ground 
in  selection  and  improvment  of  jour  live  stock.  My  Freuds  »c  are  in 
vtals  lumcniahly  behind  your  ueibouis  in  England.  1  latly  inspected 
few  farmea  in  ShiopsUire  and  i  was  struck  with  adnieratimi  at  their 
mode  of  cultural  espesialy  the  Turnips  fi Ids,  and  I  also  inspected  the 
Onttlu  at  Shrewsbury  Fair  and  I  found  that  their  bredes  and  modo  rf 
feding;  ore  far  superiar  to  yours.  Prapp*  sum  maighl  *oy  that  ihcir 
land  is  better  than  owars  I  granted  with  all  aMowens  due  to  them  I  tell 
you  lint  the  are  a  seutry  before  us. 

.  •*  My  Freuds,  as  I  am  n  welsman  my  self  I  hope  and  trust  that  you 
reeive  thiesss  ceindneft  from  ine — und  not  in  any  way  intended  to  hurt 
v iut  filing— confident  as  I  am  that  nothing  will  remedy  your  prc^aut 
mode  of  funning  but  education  your  eoncs. 

Thies,  &c. 

From  o  brother  Furmor 

Attempts  hare  been  made  to  reach  the  minds  of  the  formers 
through  Ion  medium  of  the  Welsh  language.  A  series  of  practical 
I  (ten  upon  farming  were  recently  published  in  a  Welsh  periodic il. 
in  a  style  adapted  to  the  limited  rapacity  of  small  farmers;  luu, 
though  written  in  Welsh,  tho  farmers  complained  that  they  iveta 
In  loo  difficult  for  ihem  lo  understand.  The  author  assured  me 
that  the  style  and  expressions  employed  were  so  homely  that  he 
had  been  ashamed  to  be  known  as  the  writer. 

This  ignorance  is  not  conhned  to  the  class  of  farmers.  In  tlta 
towns  the  amount  of  intelligence  possessed  by  the  industrial  classes 
h  represented  bi  inconsiderable.  The  greater  number  have  raised 
thenoeelves  by  habits  of  industry  and  thrift,  rather  than  by  supcrioi 
intelligence,  from  the  lowesl  rank  to Ihe  position  of  tradesmen,  and 
iu  seaport  towns,  to  that  of  captains  of  vessels :  but  not  havtn 
been  educated  when  young,  they  have  carried  with  them  to  thei 
new  |  nation  iii  lib  their  former  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

Upon   this  subject,  Mr.  WilHam  Jones,  shipbuilder.  Pwllheli, 
stated— 
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In  nil  occupations  of  life  this  evil  is  perceived  ;  I  often  want  masters 
ami  mates  for  great  numbers  of  ships,  but  I  can  find  none  in  this  place. 
It  is  necessary  to  go  elsewhere  to  find  them  ;  It  few  in  my  ship-yard  ; 
it  is  90  among  the  tradespeople.  Theyonnjr  men  of  20  years  of  age  have 
not  been  taught,  and  consequently  they  cannot  even  make  out  a  bill. 
Very  few,  indeed,  can  reud  in  En^li^h  ;  they  are  able  to  read  the  Bible  in 
Welsh,  but  they  can  do  no  more.  It  is  awful  to  contemplate  the  state  of 
ignorance  the  rising  generation  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood  are 
brought  up  in  ;  for  if  we  consider  any  practical  branch  of  knowledga 
e>sential  to  the  prosperity  and  well-beinir  of  the  ri-sinsr  generatiun,  ih«  | 
(|iiite  destitute  hereof  the  means  of  obtaining  It,  The  young  mechanics, 
such  as  shoemakers,  joiners,  shipwrights,  smiths,  tinmen,  tailortj  &c. 
now  mostly  brought  up  without  learning  to  write  or  rend,  or  to  understand 
common  arithmetic  ;  while  in  former  days,  when  the  free  srhool  was 
in  existence,  almost  all  this  class  were  well  taught  in  these  MCenai  y 
branches  of  knowledge.  Also,  Pwllheli  beinj  a  sea-port,  a  great  ninny 
of  the  young  men  are  railors,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  are  but 
very  few  indeed  of  all  the  young  sailors  of  the  town  who  are  uble  to  read 
and  write  and  to  understand  common  arithmetic ;  not  to  speak  of 
navigation,  which  is  essentially  necessary  for  a  seaman  to  kuow  before 
he  can  advance  himself  in  his  profession.  The  young  men  of  the  place 
who  do  understand  navigation  ond  navnl  astronomy,  have  been  obliged, 
at  a  great  expense,  to  go  lo  Liverpool  and  other  places  to  learn  it. 

In  respect  of  iguorancs  of  navigation  among  the  sailors  in 
seaport  towns,  the  following  evidence  was  communicated  at  Car- 
narvon:— 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  our  captains  know  nothing  of  navigation.  ».»i 
They  can  just  go  to  London,  Hamburgh,  tlie  French  cua&ti  and  different 
ports,  by  help  of  certain  clues  which  they  have.  Many  have  become 
very  rich  by  their  trade,  without  any  knowledge  of  reading  or  writing 
English.  A  captuin  of  this  port  who  carrier  on  an  extensive  traffic 
to  distant  parts  of  England,  in  sending  home  his  uccoutits  lo  the  owner 
of  his  vessel,  entered  as  one  item  tago  dadus,  meaning  sack  of  potatoes. 
Foe  the  most  part  they  have  been  sons  of  small  farmers  and  tabourets 
who  could  not  provide  them  with  support  after  they  were  10  or  12  years 
old.  They  go  on  bourd  a  ship  as  cabin-boys  at  that  age  before  they 
have  hnd  any  advantages  of  education.  If  they  are  lucky  they  rise  to 
be  mates  and  captains,  and  score*  have  become  c&plnins  in  this  way. 

This  statement  was  confirmed  by  tin*  Rev.   Thomas   Thomas, 
lb*  rioar,  and  Mr.  James  Foster,  the  master  of  the  National  tefa 
of  Carnarvon  : — 

There  has  been  no  education    whatever   for  the  sailors  of  this    port. 
They  know  nothing  of  navigation,  except  u  sort  of  knack    which 
have  acquired  by  practice  and  by  tradition.      All  the  navigation    m 

baa  been  learned  bete  ;is  a  science  lias  been  tai  1  1*;,!  wo  n 

Carnarvon.     This   is  not  confined   to  the   port  of  Carnarvon  ;    it  is 

generally  the  case  throughout  the  country.     T 

other  branches  of  industrial  kuowlcdge.     The\  are  not 

in   navigation,  bit   in   agriculture   uud  1 

been  a  very  neglected  country.    No  one  ex 

to  be  produced  among  us,  therefore  there  wa> 
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I  e  there  wan  no  encouragement,  no  one  cared  to  become  auqu  ■ 
villi  the  improvement*  which  are  mukiug  elsewhere  in  agriculture 
other  branches  of  industry.      The  people,  rich  und  poor,  were   strongly 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  all  that  was  old,  nnd  would  endure  nothing  new 
A  chunga  is  observable  now.      The  movement  which    is  going  on  else- 
where bus  extended    to  Wides.      Ju   Anglesey  a  ^reut  change  has    I 
produced  in  agriculture  during  the  last  15  years;  this   is  owing  to  Sir 
Richurd  Rulkelt-y. 

Hitherto  navigation  has  been  as  much  neglected  as  every  other 

branch  of  industrial  knowledge,  and  lite  same  ignorance  charac- 
terises the  adult  sailors  at  Holyhead,  Amlwch,  Bangor,  Barmouth, 
Portmadoc,  nnd  Conway, 

As  allusion  is  made  in  the  last  evidence  to  the  literary  characU-i 
of  I  he  ipmrrymen,  it  is  necessary  to  stale  that  few  of  them  have 
access  to  any  information,  except  what  is  contained  in  the  \N 
language.  Some  are  able  to  write,  and  the  best  scholars  among 
them  can  read  a  newspaper  in  English,  but  very  few  so  as  lodorive 
information.  The  following  specimen  of  English  composition  is 
copied  from  an  original  letter  given  me  by  David  Williams,  K*q.. 
solicitor.  It  was  addressed  to  him,  not  by  an  ordinary  labourer  in 
tin*  quarries,  but  by  a  quarry  agent  : — 

SiK,  Sep'.  6,  1845. 

I  am  obstructed  by  a  friend  of  you  To  acquaint  With  fOU 
respecting  an  Illegality  Treating  I  received  off  A.  B.'s  clerk  and 
BaylifTs  and  as  fore  mentioned,  by  your  friend  Come  and  state  nil  the 
case  from  first  to  Last  and  how  I  hud  been  Robed  by  those  Inferior 
Class,  und  now  bad  force  them  before  the  mare  of  the  Town,  and  the 
case  was  bo  Important  bd  that  Court,  and  hud  been  throwed  it  to  the 
Quurter  Sessions,  therefore  I  beg  to  know  have  you  any  call  to  I 
Carnarvon  Sot  week,  to 

D.    H'm>   £s</.t  I  am  your  Humble  serv', 

Sron  Eryri.  .• 

Nor  are  these   imperfect  results  of  civilization  confined  to  'I" 
Intellectual  state  of  the  inhabitants  :  they  are  seen  also  in  the*- 
and  moral  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  every  county  in  North 
Wales.      Heir  also  the  means  employed  have  been   inadecjua 
meet  the  evils  to  be  remedied.     The  main  instruments  of  civilisa- 
tion have  baen exclusively  religious,  and  the  forms  of  religion  which 
alone  succeeded  in  reaching  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
q .i.      been  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  poorer  classes.     The 
]>romoters  of  religion  and  civilization  being  themselves  drawn 
from  the  poorer  classes,  arc  naturally  unconscious  of  social  defects 
to  which  t hey  are  habituated,  and  if  their  standard  of  civilization 
were  higher,  would  be  too  poor  themselves  to   assist   their  poorer 


*  The  inability  of  many  Sii|*riiitemh'iifi  of  Suuday-icliixili  towiitea  lioinl*  Knglitb 
<-,  drmoiiatiuffi   lli«    ignorance   of  Ku^liali  among  the   people    generally.     8e» 
kppaadSi  i-       §p»mmm  JCntjHth  orthography  octtirrtHtf  \n/ieturn*  *kk/« 

Ijf  the  ShjmhuIi  arfnll  ,,J  y^uJay-nrMvoti. 
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neighbours.  The  remedy  for  these  *\il-  ii  Dbvioittj  it-  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  point  to  their  NQfti  DM  throughout  North  W 
among  the  agricultural  districts,  in  the  towns,  the  quarries  of 
Carnarvonshire,  the  mining  districts  on  the  English  border,  and 
among  the  mixed  manufacturing  j>opiilalioii  in  the  county  of 
Montgomery. 

The  social  defects  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  counties  of  ^uTrld 
Merioneth,  Montgomery,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  those  of «"»"" 
Carnarvon  and  Denbigh,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  evidence 
relating  to  the  parishes  of  Tohjlhjn  and  1 'Janjifian gel,  in  the  county 
of  Merioneth : — 

I  visited  many  cottage*  in  Talyllyn  anil  the  arfjuiutng  parish  of 
Llanfihangel.  The  house  accommodation  is  wretched.  The  cottages 
are  formed  ot  a  lew  loose  fragments  ot  rock  and  Untie,  piled  together 
without  mortar  or  whitewash.  The  floors  are  of  earth;  the  roots  arc 
wulllcd,  and  many  of  these  hovels  have  no  window.  '1  hey  comprise 
one  room,  in  which  all  the  family  sleep.  This  is  in  some  eases  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  huL  by  wisps  of  straw,  forming  an  imperfect  screen. 
These  Bquulid  huts  appear  to  be  the  deliberate  choice  of  the  people, 
who  arc  not  more  poor  than  the  peasantry  in  England.  They  are  wt-ll 
supplied  with  food,  clothing,  and  fuel ;  every  cottager  has  a  right  to  cut 
turf  on  the  mountain;  the  farmers  give  them  wool  at  sheep-shearing; 
theft  cottages  are  well  supplied  with  bacon,  and  many  poach  the  streams 
for  salmon,  and  the  moors  for  pame.  But  they  have  never  seen  a 
higher  order  of  cmli/.utiou,  and  though  they  have  the  means  In  live 
respectably,  they  prefer  from  ignorance  the  degraded  social  condition 
above  described.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  the  labouring  population. 
The  farmers,  who  might  raise  the  staudard  of  domestic  comlorl  and 
civilization,  although  they  live  well  and  dress  in  superfine  cloth,  are 
content  to  inhabit  hut*  scarcely  less  dark,  dirty,  and  comfortless. 

The  social  and  moral  depravity  of  the  pauper  population  in  the 
towns  is  illustrated  by  the  following  evidence  of  Mr.  U  \Uio$H 
Williams,  chemist;  of  Carnarvon  : — 

There  is  a  great  amount   of  extreme   poverty,   tilth,   und    misery  in 
Carnarvon,  for  the  most  part  owing  to  immorulity  iu»>l  ignorance.      I  can 
mention  three  places  in  particular  in  this  town,  Glunymor,  Taualll.  and 
Smi  hnelri,  where   many  families   have  only  one  room  to  live  in,  0  feet 
nan  are,  with    an    eaithen    floor,   and    the  ventilation    dreadfully   bad. 
Tliesc  rooms  have  but  one   window,  of  u  foot  square,  which  i>  always 
closed.     With  the  exception  o(  some  who  are   aged,  sick,  or   wi< 
the  poverty  in  Carnarvon   is   generally  owing  to   the  depravity  < 
people.     Wages  are  good  here.     Owing  to  the  railways  _'• 
paid  where  Is.  64.  would  formerly  have  been  paid.     Able-b 
can  always  get  work  if  they  are  disposed,  and  at  pood   wages.      Hut 
the  people  crowd  into  the  towns  from  the  country  round  in  ordci 
lodged  in  these  filthy  place*,  uud    to   bee;  *  Carnarvon    is  fti 
Rules  are  now  W.  where  Ihey  used  to  be  but  Ad. 

The  chief  vice   in  this  town  is  drunkenness.      Many  who    Bam 
Mime  of    them   2G*.  u-week.  bring   home  u*.,  suuie  only   3*  .    to  im-u 
families;  the  rest  in  spent  in  the  public-house.     Their  families  ci 
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attend  a  place  of  worship  or  a  school  either  on  Sunday  or  week-dav. 
Tbfiy  have  no  clothes,      Rnjrged  schools  would  do  great  good  among 

tftma  jwople.    The  two  which  have  been  eel  on  l»#i*t  bj  the  Melhodwui 

have  already*  done  a  great  deal  of  good  ;  the  children  attend  diem  wilh 

rj  Little  clothing;. 

Upon  the  same  subject  the  Rev.  William  Williams,  Indepeo 
minister,  said : — 

In  Carnarvon,  if  you  go  beyond  the  different  religious  citch>,  yon 
will  find  scarcely  ti  single  young  mun  who  floes  not    devote  him1 
■molting  uiitl  drinking,  and  things  that  are  worse.     They  are  beastly  in 
their  habits  in  this  town. 

EvidftDoe  to  the  same  effect  might  be  adduced  respecting  Bangor 
and  other  large  towns  in  North  Wales. 

The  condition  of  the  quarryraen  in  the  large  quarries  of  Carnar- 
vonshire is  unequal.  Where  attention  is  paid  to  their  wants  by 
the  proprietors,  who  derive  immense  revenues  from  the  labour  of 
the  operatives,  tho  cottages  are  noater,  and  the  general  social 
condition  is  higher  than  among  any  other  class.  Elsewheif.  they 
remain  in  the  state  of  degradation  of  the  quarrymen  in  the  p 
of  Llandvrrog. 

Mr  Jbihua   Williams,  schoolmaster.  Llandwrog.  staled; — 

There  are  a  great  many  all  pound  the  school  who  ore  of  an  age  far 
instruction.  'I  hey  are  anxious  for  it,  both  parents  and  children.  Hut 
they  are  very  poor,  the  majority  are  hibourers  wilh  very  large  families; 
many  of  them  8  or  9  children.  A  great  many  are  too  poor  to  p 
instruction,  too  poor  to  pay  for  clothes  and  shoes  or  clogs  for  their  feet 
in  order  to  send  (hem  to  school.  X  have  to  teach  many  lor  nothing. 
The  cottages  are  very,  very  po.»r.  One  bed-room  for  three  or  four  beds, 
and  the  beds  of  straw,  very  bare  indeed.  Very  often  all  the  family 
sleep  in  ihe  same  bed-room.  Grown-up  children  among  them  of  both 
aexe§.  This  has  &  bad  effect — very  bad  on  their  health  and  morals. 
They  attend  very  regularly  in  winter,  more  so  than  in  Rummer,  because 
in  summer  they  con  work  in  the  quarries.  Children  are  ?ent  to  the 
qu'irries  before  they  ore  10  years  old.  They  are  sent  there  to  be 
apprenticed  to  the  quarry  business  which  takes  a  long  time  to  learn. 
They  do  not  earn  money.  It  takes  three  or  lour  years  lo  learn  tins 
1  ii'inew  before  they  can  earn  anything.  This  boys'  school- room  hoi 
had  more  than  100  children  in  it.  They  conic  in  great  numbers  in 
winter,  because  in  winter  the  quarries  are  so  cold  for  the  children, 
and  they  can  best  aHhrd  the  time  then.  They  arc  beginning  to  come 
already,  and  next  week  20  more  are  expected. 

But  the  lowest  form  of  social  degradation  and  moral  depravity 
IS  met  with  in  the  mining  districts,  and  is  found  to  grow  worse  on 
approaching  the  Euglish  border.  These  districts  extend  from 
LlaDgolIeDj  through  the  parishes  of  Ruabon  and  Wrexham,  to  the 
point  of  Air,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Flintshire 

Respecting    the    population    of  Rhosllauerchrugog,    Mm 
Brouguton*  and  Brymbo,  which  include  the  heart  of  die  mitring 
1  obtained  the  lollowing  information. 
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BvidttMK  o|  Mr.  Thomas  Francis,  shopkeeper.  Wrexham  : — 

Tli*  children  are  employed   in   these  mines  nL  n  very  early  age,  noma 

to  c Try  food  to  their  parents,  others  'o  clear  the  hunks,  and  mnny  work 

in  llie  mine?.     The  mine*    and   quarries  are    for  cnal,    lime,  iron.    &c. 

Tlic  children  ure  employed  in  the  mines  and  pits  lo  open  ihe  doors  lor 

ventilating  i lie  pits,  to  drive  horttfl  wblcfa  are  employed   below,  and   to 

drngtmall  carts  on  their  hands  nml  knees.      The  average  ige  |l  which 

children  are  employed   is  8.      There   are    a  great  number  of  girls  mid 

young   women    employed,  not   in   the   pits  but   on    the   bunk*.      Their 

employment  is  to  carry  coals  on  their  heads  to  their  own  families,  to 

remove  obstructions  from  the  mouths  of  the  pits,  to  wind  up  material* 

from  the  bottom  bf  the  wheels,  and  in  many  eases  to  load  coals.     They 

acq  litre  a  taste  for  this  employment  ut  an  early  age,  and  will  often  leuve 

good  situation!    in   respectable  families,    when  they  are   grown  tube 

young  women,  itt  order  to  return  to  their  old  occupation.      Cases  of  (his 

kind  have  occurred  in  Wrexham  not  a  month  ago.   There  is  ureal  fffaM 

of  instruction  lor  girls  in  Ihe  neighbourhood  of  the  works.     The  young 

women  have  no  kind    of  industrial  skill.      When   they  marry,    they  ore 

unal  leto  make  or  mend  any  article  of  clothing,  even  a  pair  of  Mocking* 

for  their  husbands.      The  husband*!  waives  must  le  spent  in  buying  in 

the  towns  an  article  which    costs   twice  the   money,  and   does   not    last 

half  the  time.      In  consequence  of  thi»,  though  the  wnccs  arc  hiffh,  the 

people  arc- often  in  a  miserable  condition.      Thirty  shillings  a-week    do 

not  go  si)  far  as  t*n.      The  women   ha\e  no  knowledge  of  housewifery 

Of  economy  ;  and  their   ignorance  and  inefficiency  produce  all   kinds  of 

domestic  dissension  and  distress.      The  truck  system  jroes  on  ut  Jihos- 

llunerchrugog  or  the  neighbourhood.      If  it   is  not  carried  on  directly, 

it  is  indirectly.     A  very  small  portion  of  the  Wages  due  to  I  he  operatives 

is  paid  in  money.     They  receive  tickets,  which  they  mutt  take  to  the 

shop.      If  this  method  of  payment  is  not  compulsory  upon  the  workmen, 

it  nmounts  to  the  same  thin;,  fbi  they  would  not  be   employed  If  they 

declined  to  receive  (he  ticket"  instead  of  money.      The  price  of  provisions 

in  these  shops  is  much  higher  than  in  Wrexham;   \0d.  is  paid  for 

Iiaeon  instead  of  Sv/. .  and  4  lbs.  of  flour  are  solo!  for  1.?.,  when  6  It* 

sold  (or  the  same  sum  within  a  distance  of  b  miles,     The  magistrates 

have  offered  lo  put  down  the  practice,  hut  the  workmen  will   not  come 

forward  with  evidence,  knowing  that,  if  they  were  lo  du  so,  they  would 

lose  their  employment. 

The  Rev.  P.  M.  Richards*  Incumbent,  of  Rhosllanerrfirugogj 

■  DO 

stated, — 

That  many  of  the  wives  of  the  operatives  hove  so  fteldofl)  had  money 
al  their  disposal,  that  they  would  now  .scarcely  know  the  use  nl  it; 
thai  whenever  he  endeavours  to  persuade  his  parishioners  toecm  i 
and  to  put  money  in  the  savings-bank,*  he  ir  told  in  reply  that  the 
wnges  they  earn  are  merely  nominal,  being  invariably  received  in  tin 
form  of  tickets ;  lie  is  of  opinion  that  this  cripples  the 
for  the  education  of  children  throughout  the   district,  and  n 

measure   for  the  wretched  house  occommod 
habit!    ol   social    intercourse    among   his    paiishinncrs.      Mi 

*  The  proportwopcvecnt.of  tlepcwni  in  MvUiga-bauki  20th  N 
I.y  iakatritnutt  «.f  Nurlh  Woln,  wm  50*7  brlow  llw  average   dd    tha  1.1..- 
Knijlontl  mill  Walet. 
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declared  that,  although  he  spent  some  years  as  curate  ol  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  which  is  usually  considered  the 
panel  depraved  ami  uncivilised  locality  in  Wales,  yet  he  never  met  with 
mi  much  poverty,  so  much  social  and  moral  degradation,  n«  in  H 
niiiirrchniiTia;.  He  complained  thai  throughout  the  district  I  he  uiimen 
have  no  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  duties  nf  their    sex,  or   ol 

household  occupations  and  requirements,  ihui  till  Istely  needlework 

pen  unknown  among  them.  He  confirmed  the  evidence  of  Mr  Fraucm 
respecting  the  employment  of  young  women  und  girls  on  thr  banks, 
and  spoke  strongly  of  the  immoral  cfl'ect  of  this  kind  of  occupation* 
partly  us  being  in  itself  degrading  and  unnutunil  for  women,  and  partly 
from  the  MBtntfttM  among  whom  it  introduces  theoi  ;  adding  that 
young  girls  become  in  consequence  hold  and  impudent,  and  w mtmlv 
vloiooa,  lion  l He  vilest  songs,  and  publicly  behiive  in  the  most  indecent 
manner  while  engaged  in  this  occupation.  He  slated  Ih  it  there  are  two 
girl*  thus  employed  together  within  a  few  yards  of  the  church,  one 
Rgtd  16,  the  other    1ft,  the  youngest   of  whom    was  lately  brought    to 

.ah  an  illegitimate  child. 

Tim  following  evidence  *tt  taken  from  personal  inspection  of  i  be 
district : — 

I  visited  Rhnsllauerchnigog,  Sunday,  January  31.  Il  is  situate 
midway  between  Rimhmi  and  Wrexham,  and  is  a  placs  of  grtjsjt 
importance,  owing  to  the  vast  number  o!  operatives  who  ore  cm,- 
upon  the  extensive  coal-minca  with  which  Ihe  district  abound*.  I 
visited  the  Sunday-schools  of  several  religious  denomination*,  which 
were  filled  with  persons  of  all  apes  reapectably  dressed  sod  well  SQD- 
ducied.  I  then  visited  many  cottages  in  different  parts  ol  tku  village. 
Some  of  these  consist  of  a  single  room  from  9  to  12  feet  squat  t* !  I  ibetH 
DATA  in  addition  a  sort  of  lean-to,  forming  a  separate  plat  to  sir* »p 
in  They  are  in  general  void  of  furniture;  but  in  sum,'  1  found  n  bs«J 
which  is  made  to  accommodate  double  numbers  by  arranging 
occupants  feet  to  feet.  The  mob  are  Wattled  ;  sometimes  postered 
over  with  mortar,  sometimes  bare;  others  are  of  straw,  and  fbU  of 
large  boles  open  to  the  sky,  which  era  frequently  the  only  menus  for 
admitting  light.  Each  of  these  hovels  contain i  00  an  average  a 
family  of  six  children,  with  their  parents.  Ifthcy  comprise  two  r-  I 
the  parenta  sleep  in  one,  and  the  children  in  the  other;  if  there  is  but 
one  mom,  all  sleep  together.  In  either  case  the  young  people  sleep 
together  in   the  same  confined  room    regardless  i  :   sex.      I 

observed  one  cottage  unusually  neat  and  clean;  it  contained  a  father 
and  mother  well  and  nctttly  dr  P  IS  year-  old,  ood  a  daughter 

aged  20.  M>  these  sleep  together  in  i\h-  game  room,  which  is  about  9 
oi  10  iect  square.     Next  door  live  two  Idiots,  a  brother  and  sister. 

In  several  other  cottages   I   observed    the   inmates  well   and   even    ex- 
<ly  clothed,    and    the  tables  well  supplied  with  food— bacon,  &c. 

e  the  ramifies  were  crowded  En  the  same  uosecml)  manner; 

the  father,  mother,  mid  six  children  all  sleeping  togel 

Tha  existence  off  tlusj  ejvik  abov«-muntioned  was  loss  nirpriai 
theaitha  remonstrances  addressed  to  nic  by  persons  of  hi^h  tvlig 

aaion   Eo  die  neighbourhood,   iwwsnuting    the  injur   ce   o 
apprehending  immoral  results  from  habit,  of  proouacaoui  infer 
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oourae  Nullum;  could  more  forcibly  illi^fratu  the  imperfect 
nature  of  indigenous-  civilization  if  isolate!  and  unaided. 

The  following  is  die  Report  of  Mr.  John  JatM*,  Assiflftlll  . — • 

.1  Hituu-y  B0|  1  went,  in  company  with  t lie    Rev.   P.  M.  Richards,  the 

officiating  minister  of  the  district)  to  visit  some  af  the  homes  of  the 

colliers  nL   RhostteaerchrugOg;    and  though   I   have  seen  St.   Giles*!!, 

Cow  Cross.  W;i 1 1] »i iilt.  rod  other  plan's  in  the  metropolis  where  the 

houses  nt'ilif  | ■« or  are  unfit  to  live  in,  I  never  beheld  anything  to 
equal  some  or'  the  cottage*  si  Kho»dluncrchrugOG*  as  regards  coutim- 
ni'iit.  filth,  ami  utter  unfitness  for  human  abode. 

Cottage  No.  1  consists  of  one  low  room,  about  12  feet  mjii:ui\ 
containing  an  old  men  perfectly  Meek  with  dirt,  tying  on  s  bed  of  rags 

and  filth.      In  the  same  cottage  lives  his  son,  who  is  in  a  consumption, 

No.  2  consists  of  one  small  room,  dirt/,  and  so  close  that  the 
epherc  Was  insupportable.  The  floor  was  alternately  of  mud  Hint 
stone.  In  the  centre  an  idiot  was  seated  on  a  stool.  Her  mother,  nn 
old  woman,  '()  «>r  80  years  ot  o^e,  was  lying  on  a  filthy  bed  beside  her, 
reduced  to  a  .skeleton  with  dforaee,  The  room  ffae  without  on  urlicle 
o(  what  would  be  called  furniture. 

No.  3  contains  only  one  room,  in  which  live  a  num  and  his  two 
idiot  children,  both  about  20  years  old. 

N".  4,  n  cottage  of  one  mom,  contains  a  father  and  mother,  their 
daughter  and  her  husband,  occupying  two  beds  placed  close  lOfrdhcTi 
the  loom  being  very  small.  The  beds  were  tilth),  the  furniture 
miserable,  and  the  ventilation  bad. 

No.  3,  a  cottage  of  ono  room,  inhabited  by  two  adult  sisters  and 
their  two  adult  brothers.  All  occupy  the  same  bed,  which  may  he 
enlarged  a  hltle,  but  ia  still  the  same  bed.  The  room  is  low-roofed 
and  iil-veniilatrd. 

None  ol  these  houses  had  u  necessary  anywhere  near  them,  nor  did  I 
see  such  ft  thing  in  the  whole  village. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Uicliiirds  and  Mr.  William  Jones,  of  Llancrchru^o.r, 
informed  Uic  that  houses  of  this  description  are  frequent  in  this  place  ; 
that  they  are  for  the  most  part  built  by  the  poor  people  lliemserve 
acKnowled^'meiit  of  from  7$.  to  15$.  per  annual  being  paid  to  i he 
landlord  as  ground  rent;  that  fever  is  veiy  common  in  this  district, 
although  ttn-  village  is  well  siiualo  and  naturally  very  salubrious ;  that 
morals  are  exceedingly  low;  thai  there  is  a  man  in  the  village*  who 
notoriously  lives  in  a  state  of  nicest  with  his  own  daughter,  and  that 
this  is  not  an  isolated  ease. 

BuperatHioil    is   said    to  be    very   common   among   the    poor  of  this 
neighbourhood;    there   was  recently   a  woman  in    the    village    who 
gained    her   livelihood    by   conjuring,    and    there    is  now    a   pretl 
conjuror  at  Wrexham,  to  whom  MOTCS  ot  people  arc  paid  to  go  annually 

from  Khoellanercbrugogi — Job*  Jambs,  Assis/anf. 

As  the  influence  of  the  Welsh  Straday*schooui  decreases,  the 
moral  degradation  of  tin-  inhabit)  nora  apparent    Tins  is 

fable  on  approaching  the  KngHsn  border  The  following 
evidence  relates  to  the  towa  1 1  Flinl :  — 

The  streets  of  the  town  ire  fihby;  the  houses  are  wretchedly  built, 
and  in  worse  repair;  and  the  people  are  squalid  and  m  rag>.  I 
visited    several  QOttOgCfl   in    the   limn.      A  small   house,  10  or  12  feel 

So  1 
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stpi  nc,  with  :t  chamber  iboYt,  BCCOUllUudateB  on  mi  avenge  2  parent  >., 
6  children,  anil  C  lodgers.  The  floors  are  of  eurih,  and  in  wretched 
condition.  There  is  no  room  for  furniture,  and  the  interiors  sre  filthy 
uii'l  unwholesome.  I  saw  other  cottages  of  9  feet  square,  with  uu 
oilier  room  adjoining.  These  generally  contain  a  husband  and  wife, 
with  Infanta  ami  a  lodger.  I  visited  a  parish  almshouse  uf  this 
description,  containing  y  people,  a  rather,  mother,  end  1  children. 
There  was  one  hod  for  the  parents,  and  another  For  the  7  children,  bo  I 
in  the  only  room  which  the  house  contained.  The  eldest  boy 
wan  1  6  years  old,  the  eldest  girl  15.  The  character  of  the  inhabitants 
is  degraded  in  respect  of  turbulence,  intemperance,  ami  debauchery. 
The  prevailing  vice  of  the  neighbourhood  is  drunkenness,  which  is 
rendered  more  flagrant  ami  pernicious  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
old  WcMi  custom  of  keeping;  merry  nights*  A  week  previous  io  my 
visit  :i  murder  hnrl  heen  committed  hy  a  party  (ns  was  supposed) 
who  bad  heen  thus  engaged  in  revelry.  The  clergyman  informed 
me  that  fornication  also  is  common  in  the  town  and  neighbour] 
hut  that  in  Flintshire,  as  in  England,  it  assumes  the  form  of 
promiscuous  debauchery,  and  is  not  u  recognised  and  systematic 
institution  ns  En  other  counties  of  North  Wales.  The  female  popula- 
tion are  ignornnt  of  economy  and  of  all  kinds  of  domestic  indu 
lit    couseijucncc    of   which,    and    ot    the    general    improvidence    and 

Intemperance  of  the  men,  the  social  condition  of  Flint  i^  almost  us 

degraded  as  nt  Rhnsllanerehrugng  (Kuabon). 

In  I  he  adjoining  district  of  Bag Hi rt  — 

In  some  di  the  collieries  the  men  arc  paid  every  other  Saturday,  and 
do  not   return  to  their  work  till  the  following  Tuesday  or  Wednesday, 
in  Bugillt  and  in  tlie  adjoining  lownof  Flint  the  old  Welsh  custom 

nf  keeping  a  merry  night  {itMiomlklaiarH)  is  still  prevalent]  and,  being 

generally  reserved  lor  a  Saturday,  is  pro:  i  acted  to  the  following  Su  inlay, 

during  which  drinking  never  censes.    This  custom  Es  represented  bj 

the  clergy  and  others  as  involving  the  must  pernicious  coui-cancnces. 
i  HBW  IWW  men  stripped  and  fighting  in  the  main  street  of  Bogillt,  With 
a  ling  of  men,  women,  mid  children  around  them.  There  is  no  policeman 
in  ins   township.      The  women  are  represented   as  being  for  the   most 

part  ignorant  of  housewifery  and  domestic  economy.    The  g;rlsnrc  very 

early  sent  to  service,  but  marry  us  early  ns  IS,  and  have  large  families. 
Women  an  not  employed  in  or  about  tlie  nines,  hut  spend  ntOSl  of 
their  lime  in  cockling,  or  gathering  cockles  on  the  lunch.  They  have 
low  ideas  ol    domestic  comfort,  living  in   smalt  cottages  dirty  sad   ill- 

ventilated,  and  at  night  are  crowded  together  in  the  same  room,  and 

sometimes  in  the  some  bed,  viithouL  regard  to  uge  or  sex. 

In  the  district  of  St.  Matthew,  in  the  parish  of  Hatoardan, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  exclusively  English,  the  Rev.  J«  I\ 
Foulkcs,  the  officiating  minister,  states  that — 

The  state  of  morals  is  degraded  in  reaped  of  drunkenness,  profanity, 
dishonesty,  and   incontinence;    thru   the    Utter  vice  is    increasing 
rapidly  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  find  a  collage  where  some  female  of 

the  family  has  not  been  cncw%U  before  marri 

What  ever  may  be  the  detects  of  sociciv  in  Ninth  Wales,  it  is 
in  r.  in   the  firs   northern  counties,  from  crimes  of  a  heinous 
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naiure,*  and  no  signs  of  dJanftetioa  or  sedition  have  appeared 

wnliiii  1)ie    memory  of   man.      In   ihe  count v  of   Montgomery  R 

different  stats  of  society   is    met   with,  and    nothing    but   liberal 

education,  based   on   the   principles  of  reason   ami 

reform  the  profane  and  seditious  character  to  which  Ihe  u 

and  apathy  of  the  higher  classes  has  reduced  lite  manulac(uiini> 

population. 

The  following  evidence  relates  to  (he  parishes  ot  Nawtoum  and 
LfhiiUiwhitiarii,  which  contain  684<fl  inhabitants : — 

It  aprwars  that,  previously  to  the  year  181  :">.  no  d  strict  in  North 
Wales  was  more  neglected,  in  respect  of  education,  than  the  parishes 
ot  Newtown  and  Llanllwchaium.      The   effects  were  partly  lieu  ill  tl  i 

turbulent  and  seditious  Mate  of  the  neighboinliiod  in  itie  year  1839. 

The  prrmithcnt  evils  which  have  sprung  from  tin-;  neglect  it  will  require 
iiiuiiy  years  ol  careful  education  lo  eradicate.      A   memorial   presented 

>e  Inhabitant*  lo  the  Lonl-s  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  at  the  close  of  the  year  1845  contains  the  following  pica 

tor  assistance  in  providing  popular  edacetfon  : — 

"  In  tlie  spring  of  the  year  1839  the  peace  of  ihe  town  and  neighbour- 
hood was  threatened  hy  an  intended  insurrection  on  t  lie  pur t  of  the  opera- 
tive class  in  connexion,  it  is  supposed,  with  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
with  a  view  to  effect  a  change  in  the  institutions  uf  the  coauliy  ;  but 
.nidi  an  insurrection,  il  intended,  "us  prevented  by  the  presence  of  an 
armed  force  ;  »ml  a  military  force  has  ever  eincc  been  stationed  in  the 
town  with  a  flew  of  preserving  ill  peace. 

"  Your  memorial  sis  believe  that,  if  the  inhabitants  had  had  the 
benefit  of  a  sound  moral  and  religious  culture  in  early  life,  the  presence 
Ol  an  armed  force  to  protect  the  OCtM  ol  the  town  would  not  be 
iccded  in  so  comparatively  ?mull  a  place;  and  your  mcnvoneiists  are 
under  a  firm  QOrivlctiOU  that  no  better  *»y  can  be  dev;sed  for  tlie 
removal  of  all  disposition  tu  vice  and  crime  than  hy  enlightening  the 
ignorant,  and  especially  hy  lowing  in  early  life,  hy  the  hands  of  the 
teacher,  the  seeds  of  religion  and  morality." 

The  alarm  occasioned  by  these  disturbances  has  passed  may  ;  hut 
I  ascertained,  h>  a  careful  inquiry  among  the  persons  best  acquainted 
with  the  condition  ot*  the  working  classes,  that  even  at  the  present  daV 
low  and  unprincipled  publications,  of  a  profane  and  seditions  tend 

inch  read  by  n  cluss  of  the  operatives;  thai  private  ami  iccrel 
dubs  exist  lor  the  dissemination  of  Mich  writings,  b)  means  til  which 
the  class  of  operatives  have  access  to  the  <>f  Pnine  and  Vein 

to    Owen's    tracts,    and    to    newspapers    and    j 
pernicious  tendency.     It  is  s  in  ted  that  man  n1 

works  bImj  attend  Sunday-schools,  from  their  aiuii 
ledge  of  the  art  of  reading,  which  they  cam 

;  .11  of  Lhose  who  ;irc  !  ined  nrith 

of,  thai  the   most  efficacious  remedy 
ligeut  publicii lions  on  general  subject 
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workioj  by  the  help  of  reading  societies  and  circulating  libr 

at  terms  which  the  operatives  would  lie  able  to  aflbrd. 

:*  LktTridloi*  is  in  a  similar  condition  : — 
Withreapeci  lo  profanity  wnd  infidelity,  it  appears  1)1  jit  ew  sine* 
the  Chartist  disturbances  Llmii'lln  >  bm  been   infected  with  infidel  and 
ttd  nous  prinoipleA.      The   writing*  of  Paine  and  Carlile  are   read, 
societies  exist  for  teaching  and  cUsenssing  their  theories.     No 
and    publications  with   Hie  same   evil    tendency  ore  circulated 

Sundej  people  unci  together  lo  read  and  discuss  them — in  sta 
time  on  i lie  river's  bank,   id  winter  within  doors.    Ii  is  agreed 
bands  that  sound  secular  education,  bn^ed  on  the  principles  ol  n 
ond  i-  would  be  tl  ntidote  against  I  tabite; 

that  hitherto  no  auch  education  hat  worthy  of  Lbs  nann 

mi  attempt  ha*  been  mada  to  form  a  circulating  library  or  a  irudmg 
:v  mi  the  Operatives,  Ii  k  apprehended  iliat  thli  would  DC  ihe 
proper  check;  that  Sunday-schools  may  do  much,  Bod  have  doOJ 
much,  at  Llanidloes;  but  people  with  active  mind-,  who 
numerous  In  the  dais  of  operatives  and  mechanics,  require  in  the 
present  day  more  extended   knowledge:  this,  pemma  who  leech  in  the 

Sunday-eelioolB  far  the  most  part  do  not  possess  and  can  no 

municate.      Heme  it  ia  assumed  to  be  incompatible  with  reJi 

from  an  unsatisfied  1  avion,  after  knowledge,  which  might  hove  becu 
turned  (o  pood  account  men  pass  at  one  step  from  the  extreme  of 
ignorance  lo  the  extremes  of  scepticism  and  profanity 

w  But    there    is  pfsa   rice    which    is    flagrant   throughout 

tt-ts-     Wales,  ami  remains  unchecked  by  any  in  of  civilii 

1 1  has  obtained  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  peculiar 

pality,  mi!  iti  exist)  nee  has  .1  most  ceased  to  be  considered 
.1-   11  evil,    and   the   custom  of  Wales  is  said   lo  y 
barons  practices  which   precede  ihe  rite  of  a 

nbjcct  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  m< 
i'\  idencfl  :— 

The  Rev.  William  Jours,  vicar  of  Nevin  ; — 
Waul  <ii  chastity  la  flagrant.    Tins  vice  i-  not  confined  to  the  • 
In  England  farmers1  daughters  arc  respectable  1  in  Wales  Iney  ore  in 
the  constant  habit  ol  being  courted  in  bed.     In  the  esse  ol 
■ervanu  thi  eraal.     I  hate  bad  the  greatest  difficult]  in 

m   m\  oWB  lervanU  from  practising  it.     It  b 
secure  theil  windows  with  bar*;  1 

men.      I  am  told  bj  m\  p 

aoeJI  rerj  boob  have  do  m  all,  and  that  It  will  be  imposajb 

get  any. 

The  Rev.  St.  Oc  1  William*  in 

The  want  hi 
cfalh  hi  ni 

rtus.   I    count  d    IS   which   vn 
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quarter  of  a  your.  Our  workhouse  is  completely  filled  with  the 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  and  the  children  themselves.  What 
is  worse,  the  parents  do  Dot  see  the  evil  of  it.  They  say  their  daughters 
have  been  it /i  fortunate,  and  maintain  their  illegitimate  grandchildren 
as  if  they  were  legitimate.  In  my  parish  of  Llnunnr,  En  one  hflUflKj 
there  is  a  woman  with  live  Illegitimate  children,  und  these  bv  diluent 
fathers;  her  Mster  had  four  children,  ull  illegitimate.  Another  in  tht? 
same  village  hud  four,  also  by  rtiftfflnl  fathers.  In  this  parish  nf 
Llminor  there  are  no  means  of  education  fur  the  female  children  of  tht* 
poor.      These  low  morula  1  attribute  entirely  to  want  of  education. 

Tlio  fullest  evidence  on  this  subject  wee  given  by  the  Kcv.  J. 
It'   Trrnr,  rliaplaiii  to  tlie  Fjord  Bishop  of  Bangor: — 
It  is  difficult,  as   it  is   mortifying,  to  describe  in  proper  terfflti   top 

disgraceful  stale  of  the  common  people  in  Wolea  in  the  intercourse  o1 

the  --clips;  but  it  is  important  that  the  (ruth  should  be  known.  F 
believe  the  proportion  <jf  illegitimate  children  10  the  population  in 
Angles'  J  C*"  '  Onto  one  exception,  and  thai  is  i;i  W:desJ  exceeds  iltat 
in  any  other  county  in  the  kingdom.  This  fuel  is  enough  to  j>rnvo  the 
mom!  degradation  of  our  common  people.  Hut  I  must  draw  jour 
notice  more  particular!}  to  some  deiaila  on  this  subject,  which  will 
show  you  at  once  what  1  Want  to  make  known,  that  the  moral  prin- 
ciples of  the  Welsh  people  are  totally  corrupt  arid  abandoned  tn  this 
reaped  ;  that  no  restraints  or  penal  tie*  of  l*W  04H  curt  or  even  check 
the  evil,  until*  by  the  appliances  of  better  education  Md  more  ".eneml 
d  \jli/:iiujfi,  ilipy  are  Laugh*  to  regard  their  present  custom  with  a 
seuse  of  fchome  and  decency.  I  put  out  of  consideration  now  any 
higher  motives— lor  they  arc  not  to  be  looked  for  •'!  present.  While 
\cs  continue  to  herd  like  the  beasts,  it  were  idle  to  expect  I  hey 
can  be  restrained  by  religion  or  conscience.  1  assert  with  confidence, 
n*  nn  undeniable  fact,  tliat  fornication  i«  not  regarded  as  a  vice,  scar  rely 
as  a  frailty,  by  the  common  people  in  Wales.  It  is  considered  as  a 
matter  of  course  — as  the  regular  conventional  process  towards  marriage. 
It  is  avOAt-d,  ilc fended,  i»n-l  lullghtd  ut,  without  scruple,  or  abMbo,  or 
eOOoealment,  by  both  sexes  alike.  And  what  if,  as  it  often  happens, 
the  uiiin  prove*  fahJllne,  and  marriage  does  not  ensue,  and  yet  n  child 
la  to  be  horn?  Then  comes  the  affair  of  affiliation,  and  with  it,  as  the 
luw  now  requires,  all  the  filthy  disclosure  in  open  court  of  the  obscenities 
which  preceded  it.  I  will  .slate  some  (acts  as  they  came  under  my  own 
cognizance  ;is  a  magistrate,  and  you  will  bear  in  mind  they  were  heard 
by  the  public  of  all  a^es  and  both  sexes.  A  young  girl  Was  brought 
lo  swear  that  she  sat  by  the  fire  while  her  widowed  mother  WW  in  l>t"l 
wiLh  her  paramour  in  tin-  Bane  room  ;  and  this  she  did  on  several  occa- 

siuna.     Another  nnn  that  sin-  stood  by.  in  open  daylight,  und  in  the 

open  air,  while   the   deed    Vfll    pel    stinted  which  made   her   friend    the 

mother  of  u  bastard.  A  nan  En  bed  with  two  women,  night  after  night, 
for  month  a  together,  and  raw  of  the  women  swore  to  the  required  fact 
Both  parents,  or  either  ol  them,  came  forward  to  prove  the  parentage 

Of  their  daughter's  bastard — witnesses  often  to  the  very  act.  I  might 
multiply  such  ianUAaea  to  prove  the  uiter  disregard  of  common  natural 
deceni'V  and  shame  anioni;  the  people.     Tins  evidence  win  given  (with 

but  few  exceptions  it  is  alwaja  given)  without  the  slightest  reluctance 

or   modesty,  and   with  a   levity  and   confidence  of  manner  which 
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the  parties  lo  be  quite  callous  and  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame.  When  I 
have  attempted  at  the  Union  Board  to  persuade  the  guardians  to  build 
a  workhouse  (we  have  none  in  Anglesey),  and  used  as  an  argument 
that  it  would  check  the  increase  of  bastardy,  which  is  a  monstrous 
charge  on  our  poor-rates,  as  well  as  a  disgrace  to  our  community,  they 
quite  scouted  the  notion  of  its  being  any  disgrace,  and  they  maintained 
that  the  custom  of  Wales  justified  the  practice.  In  fact,  the  guardian*, 
who  are  almost  all  country  farmers,  are  so  familiarized  to  this  iniquity, 
and  have  so  long  partaken  in  it,  that  they  are  totally  incapable  of  any 
right  feeling  on  the  subject.  They  absolutely  encourage  the  practice  ; 
they  hire  their  servants,  agreeing  to  their  stipulation  for  freedom  of 
access,  for  this  purpose,  at  stated  times,  or,  it  may  be,  whenever  they 
please.  The  boys  and  girls  in  farmhouses  are  brought  up  from  child- 
hood with  these  filthy  practices  ever  before  their  eyes  and  ear?,  and  of 
course,  on  the  first  temptation,  they  fall  into  the  same  course  them- 
selves. In  short,  in  this  matter,  even  in  a  greater  degree  than  the 
other  which  I  have  noticed,  the  minds  of  our  common  people  are 
become  thoroughly  and  universally  depraved  and  brutalized.  To  meet 
this  appalling  evil  the  present  system  of  education  in  Wales  is  utterly 
powerless. 

Such,  my  Lords,  is  a  selection  of  the  most  important  facts  re- 
specting the  means  of  education  provided  for  the  poor  in  North 
Wales,  and  their  results  as  seen  in  general  civilization,  intellectual, 
social,  and  moral.  They  afford  materials  for  serious  reflection 
and  forethought,  and  suggest  important  conclusions  upon  which  it 
would  exceed  my  province  to  venture.  In  conformity  with  the 
instructions  which  I  received  from  your  Lordships,  I  limit  this 
Report  to  the  facts  which  have  been  ascertained. 

Henry  Vauouan  Jounsox. 
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